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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


§1. 

MSS.   and  rare  books  examined  by  myself  personally, 
and  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work: 


1,  The  Medicean;  in  Ihe  Laurentian  Library  in  Flo- 
rence; examined  by  me  personally  only  with  respect 
lo  En.  IV,  436.  In  all  other  places  I  have  quoted  this 
MS.  from  Foggini*s  fac-simile.  The  MS.  Itself  is  in  a 
stale  of  perfect  preservation,  except  that  the  ink  has 
become  very  pale,  and  that,  besides  wanting:  the  first 
Eclogues,  it  wants  also  one  leaf  of  the  Kneis;  happily 
this  leaf  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome, 
where  1  saw  it  in  the  year  1850. 

2.  The  oldest  Gudian;  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Guelferbylana  at  Wolfenbultel.  This  MS.  is  numbered 
on  the  back  70,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Heyne.  It  is 
numbered  903  in  Eberfs  Catal.  Biblioth.  Guelferb.  1 
have  never  seen  any  MS.  so  flili  of  alterations  and  cor- 
rections ;  often,  as  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  is  difficult 
to  read,  and  the  interlineal  and  marginal  glosses  still 
more  difficult,  frequently  impossible.  It  does  not  so 
generally  agree  with  the  Medicean  as  has  been  supposed. 
Both  it  and  the  Medicenn  have  been  greatly  overrated 
by  Nicholas  Heinsius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner.  I  had  full 
opportunity  of  careflilly  examining  this  MS.,  which  was 
obtained  for  me  from  Wolfenbiittel  by  the  kindness  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Klcmm,    Chief  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
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Library  in  Dresden.  I  read  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
Books  of  the  Eneis  in  it,  and  took  memorandums  of 
its  readings  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  places,  a  great 
number  of  iivhich  (not  all  however)  I  have  quoted  in 
tliis  work. 

3.  4.  The  two  Leipzig  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  35  and  36 
(Naumann*s  Catal.).  These  MSS.  were  also  obtained 
for  me  by  Dr.  Klemm.  I  carefully  collated  in  these  MSS. 
almost  all  the  important  passages  in  the  first  six  Books 
of  the  Eneis,  and  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
memorandums  of  the  readings  of  So,  35,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  No.  36,  and  have  quoted  a  great  part 
of  these  readings  in  the  following  work.  No.  35  is  in 
much  better  condition,  and  much  easier  to  read  than 
No.  36.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  the  older, 
or  more  correct;  they  do  not  by  any  means  coincide 
with  each  other. 

5.  The  Dresden  MS.  (D.  134  in  EberVs  Geschichte 
der  kdn.  Biblioth.  zu  Dresden);  a  comparatively  modem 
MS.,  but  in  several  places  containing  good  readings 
rarely  to  be  found  in  other  MSS.  I  consider  it  as  de- 
serving, of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherlo  received. 
I  collated  this  MS.  with  the  two  Leipzig,  in  the  whole 
of  the  above  mentioned  number  of  places,  and  have 
always  quoted  its  readings  along  with  tlieirs.  This 
MS.  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  by  any  of  Virgil's 
editors. 

6.  7.  8.  9.  The  four  Gotha  MSS.,  viz.  Nos,  54,  55, 
56,  &  236  (Jacobs's  Catal.).  My  opportunity  for  collating 
these  MSS.  not  having  been  good,  I  have  quoted  them 
only  in  a  few  places. 

10.  11.  12.  13.  The  four  Munich  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  305, 
523,  18059,  and  21562  in  the  Library  Catalogue.  These 
MSS.  also,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  I  have  quoted 
only  in  a  small  number  of  places,  viz.  twenty  two 
in  all.  They  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  quoted 
by  any  of  Virgil's  editors. 


t4.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21.  The  eight  oldest 
of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Vienna, 
viz.  No8.  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  120,  121,  in 
£ndlieher*8  Catal.  My  quotations  from  these  MSS.  in 
the  course  of  the  following  work  amount  to  eighty  one. 
These  MSS.  also  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
qnoted  by  any  of  Virgil's  editors.  The  remaining  Vir* 
gilian  MSS.  in  this  library,  being  more  modem,  I  did 
not  collate  at  all. 

22.  A  very  beautiful  MS.,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Convent  at  Kloster-Neuburg  near  Vienna.  The 
handsomest,  I  think,  of  all  the  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have 
ever  seen;  on  parchment,  folio,  and  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Virgilian  editors.  In  the  Library  Catal.  it  is  set  down 
as  of  the  12^  Century.  I  have  quoted  the  readings 
of  this  MS.  in  fifteen  places. 

23.  24.  25.  The  three  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Am* 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  viz.  Nos.  79  and  107  in  the 
Calal.,  and  the  Petrarchian.  The  first  I  have  quoted  in 
six,  the  second  in  two,  and  the  third  in  twenty  two, 
places.  None  of  these  MSS.  has  been  quoted  by  any 
of  the  Virgilian  editors.  The  last  mentioned  I  deno- 
minate Petrarchian,  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch, 
who,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  made  for  his  own  use. 
It  contains  numerous  observations  in  Petrarch's  own 
hand-writing,  which  however  I  found  it  impossible  to 
decypher.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  throw  any  light 
whatever  on  the  Virgilian  text  This  MS.  has  an  alle- 
gorical frontispiece  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Simon  Memmi. 

Besides  the  above  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  occasionally 
consulted,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  quoted,  the 
MS.  of  Servius  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  in 
Dresden. 

Circumstances  having  prevented  me  from  consulting 
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the  Valican  MSS.  1  have  quoted  the  Vatican  Fragment 
and  the  Roman,  ft-om  Bottari. 

In  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence  is  a  copy  of 
the  Roman  Princeps  of  Virgil  which  I  have  quoted  on 
one  occasion  only. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden  contains  one  of  the 
only  two  existing  copies  of  the  edition  of  Virgil  pukn 
lished  at  Modena  in  1 475.  It  is  stated  by  Brunet  (Matmei 
du  Libraire)  that  this  edition  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  This  latter  edition  I  have  never 
seen,  and  am  acquainted  with  only  through  its  Variant€9 
as  cited  by  Mailtaire;  but  having  compared  those  Fflh 
riantes  with  the  Modena  £d.  I  find  sufficient  discre* 
pancy  between  them  and  that  edition  to  make  me  be- 
lieve  that  the  latter  is,  not  a  copy  of  the  Milan  £d., 
but  an  improved  edition  formed  mainly  on  the  Milan 
Ed.  as  a  basis.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  which 
opinion  I  shall  only  cite  En.  Ill,  329;  where  according 
to  Maitlaire,  the  Milan  Ed.  reads  ^me  famulamque 
famulo/'  but  where  f  find  in  the  Modena  Ed.  the  much 
better  reading  ''me  famulam  famuloque."  So  much 
care  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taken  in  the  formation 
of  the  text  of  the  Modena  Ed.  Uiat  I  esteem  it  as  of 
greater  authority  than  many  of  the  MSS.  and  have 
accordingly  made  much  use  of  it,  and  quoted  it  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  following  work.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  a  beautifully  printed  book,  and,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  Qrst  book  ever  printed  in  Modena, 
affords  astounding  evidence  of  the  small  progress  made 
tn  the  art  of  printing  beautifully  and  correctly,  I  will 
not  say  in  the  art  of  printing  quickly  and  cheaply, 
since  the  first  invention  of  the  printing  press.  This 
edition  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  both 
to  Maittaire  and  De  Bure. 

The  Dresden  library  contains  also  a  copy  of  that 
extremely  rare  book  (not  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  Brunet  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Pierius) 
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CmiHg&ikme$  et  Vari&taiei  VirgiUanae  LeeHimU  per  Jh- 
ban.  Pierium  Valerianum,  Romflre,  1521  (Altered  with  pen 
to  1634).  When  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote  this  work« 
I  have  taken  care  to  quote  the  author's  own  words 
(never  quoted  by  Burmann  or  Heyne),  believing  that 
very  few  indeed  of  my  readers  wiH  have  an  oppor* 
tanity  to  consult  the  author  himself.  The  Dresden  copy 
of  this  extremely  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  intrin^^ 
sieally  excellent,  work  belonged  to  Fabricius,  and  bears 
his  Autograph:  Georgiu$  Fabrtciui,  Chem.  Paiavii^ 
mense  Julio.  M.  D.  XXXX,  This  therefore  is  the  iden* 
tieal  copy  of  Pierius  whence  Fabricius  obtained  the 
Vmieiates  which  lie  inserted  into  his  edition  of  Virgil 
published  at  Basle  in  1647,  a  copy  of  which  edition 
is  in  the  Dresden  Library  and  has  been  frequently 
consulted  by  me  for  the  sake  of  Donatus's  commen- 
tary printed  in  fall  (for  the  first  lime)  in  that  edition, 
commonly  called  (from  the  name  of  the  printer)  the 
Henrico-Petri  Edition. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  quote  Henry 
Stephens's  Ed.  1583  (the  place  where  printed  not 
stated).  The  Dresden  Library  copy  (the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen)  of  this  edition  belonged  to  Taubmann, 
qind  bears  his  autograph  corrections  for  his  own  edition, 
of  which  it  formed  the  basis. 

I  have  made  much  use  of  Bersmann's  Ed.  Leipzig, 
1696.  This  edition  is  valuable  in  as  much  as  it  con* 
tains  in  the  margin  the  Varietates  of  a  MS.  lent  to 
Bersmann  by  Louis  Camerarius. 

I  have  made  constant  use  of  the  edition  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Ley  den,  1636.  This  rare  book  is  ge^ 
nerally  stated  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  to  be  admired 
only  by  book  collectors  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
the  beauty  of  its  typography:  **Peu  exacte."  bronet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire.  ''Referatur  sane  ilia,  si  ita  placet, 
inter  rariores  Elzevirianas ;  interioris  tamen  indolis 
bona   habet   nulla.*'  Hiyne.     This  is,   I  think,   an 
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unjust  judgment,  i  have  found  it  lo  be  not  only 
beautifully,  but  correelly,  printed,  and  I  frequently 
prefer  its  readings  to  those  of  the  edition  of  Niebolas 
Heinsius;  See  Comai.  Em,  /.  744.  «      ' 

The  edilion  of  Nicholas  Heinsius  which  (  have  used 
is  that  of  Utrechtv  1704. 

The  Epistolae  Graecanicae  Muiuae,  which  I  have 
oeeasionally  quoted,  is  a  collection  of  Letters  attributed 
to  various  celebrated  Greeks,  edited,  and  furnished  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Cujacius,  and  bearing  the  im» 
print:  Anrel.  Allobr.  1606. 

The  edition  of  Petronius  to  which  I  refer,  is  that 
of  Hadrianides ,  Amsterdam,  1669;  the  edition  of  Apu- 
leius,  that  of  Hildebrand,  Leipzig,  1 842. 


§  II. 

How  I  have  been  received  by  Virgilian  editors  and  other 
learned  men. 


In  order  to  obtain  further  information  respecting  my 
Author ,  I  have  visited  several  of  his  principal  living 
editors.  In  Sept.  1850,  I  walked  ail  the  way  firom 
Utrecht  to  Helversum  and  back,  in  one  day,  in. order 
to  see  Peerlkamp.  This  visit  was  wholly  fruitless.  I 
found  a  man  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  views 
as  to  have  no  room  for  those  of  any  one  else:  one 
of  the  worst  arguers  and  least  rational  men,  not  to  be 
mad,  whom  I  ever  met;  in  one  word,  exactly  what 
one  might  a  priori  suppose  the  editor  of  Peerlkamp's 
Virgil  to  be,  a  man  wholly  destitute,  not  merely  of  all 
literary  taste,  but  all  literary  judgment. 

In  1846,  I  became  acquainted  with  Phil.  E.  Wagner, 
at  Dresden.  I  had  for  four  years  such  intimacy  with 
him  as  it  was  possible  to  have  with  a  man,  who 
however   unreserved  and   incautious  in    his  published 
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cilticisms,  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  very  opposite 
in  his  eonversalion.  I  commanicated  to  him  freely 
^veral  of  my  discoveries  respecting  the  meaning  of  his 
and  my  Author;  they  made  no  impression  on  him. 
I  remember  in  particular  with  respect  to  En,  IL  521, 
that  he  objected  to  my  view  of  that  passage,  that  the 
word  'defensor*  could  not  be  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object  I  produced  to  him,  the  very  next  day,  the  word 
'defensor'  applied  by  Cesar  to  piles  sunk  in  a  river 
in  order  to  break  the  current  Instead  of  being  pleased 
or  convinced,  he  replied :  "How  happy  you  are  in  your 
citations!"  Phil.  E.  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  of  Latin  grammarians.  His  eyes  are  mi- 
croscopic. If  there  is  a  minute  bubble  floating  on  the 
cup,  he  is  the  man  to  detect  it,  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
explore  its  interior  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  bristle; 
but  ask  him  is  the  wine  red  or  white,  new  or  old, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean. 
To  Wagner  the  Eneis  is  not  a  poem,  but  an  accidence 
for  teaching  schoolboys  Latin.  His  forty  one  QuaesHones 
VirgUianae  are  about  what,  do  you  tliink,  gentle  reader? 
about  Virgil's  splendid  imagery?  about  his  extraordinary 
purity  and  dignity  of  diction  ?  about  his  merits  or  defects 
relatively  considered  to  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Apolio- 
nius,  Lucretius,  Milton,  or  Dante?  about  the  plan  or  scope 
of  the  Eneis,  or  of  the  Georgics?  About  Eneas,  orTumus, 
or  Dido,  Rome,  Carthage,  Greece,  or  Italy?  No,  gentle 
reader;  they  are  about  'At',  *Ab',  *Ac',  Ad*,  *Is\  'In', 
*Ex',  'Os',  'On',  *Ouis',  'Qui',  *Hic',  *Jam',  *Nec',  *Ve',  *Et', 
*Oui',  •Tum',  *Tunc\  *Iste',  *Ipse',  'llle\  and  whether,  and 
on  what  occasions,  'Natus*  should  be  spelled  with 
a  'G'  prefixed.  I  neither  joke,  exaggerate,  nor  per- 
vert; such,  no  less  in  spirit  than  in  letter,  are  the 
discussions  which  Ph.  E.  Wagner  has  thought  proper 
to  dignify  with  the  misnomer,  QuaesHones  VirgUianae. 
Dr.  A.  Forbiger  has  inserted  into  his  third  edition 
short  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  my.  observations  on 
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Uie  first  and  second  Books,  as  they  were  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum  (Lond.  1848);  also  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Books, 
communicated  to  him  orally  in  Leipzigan  1851.  Forbiger's 
notices  of  my  views  being  extremely  brief,  and  my  views 
themselves  having  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged 
since  1851,  no  notion  whatever  either  of  the  nature 
and  scope,  or  Qf  the  particulars  of  the  following  work, 
can  be  formed  from  Forbiger's  notices.  I  found  For- 
biger  ready  to  admit  new  light  to  shine  on  his  Author, 
even  when  he  himself  was  not  the  point  of  radiation. 
No  other  commentator  or  editor  of  Virgil  whom  I  have 
met,  would  permit  of  a  new  planet's  throwing  its  light 
on  the  Virgilian  Earth. 

In  1850  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  received  me  in  Rome 
with  perfect  politeness  and  as  perfect  hearUessness ; 
embraced  me  with  both  his  arms,  kissed  me  on  both 
my  cheeks,  but,  though  Head  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
stirred  no  finger  on  my  behalf;  afforded  me  no  facili- 
ties whatever  for  my  investigations.  At  my  first  in- 
terview with  him  I  made  him  a  present  of  my  first 
Virgilian  essay,  The  first  Two  Books  of  the  Eneis  ren- 
dered into  Blank  Iambic,  with  new  Interpretations  and 
Illustrations,  Remaining  in  Rome  for  some  months  and 
hearing  no  word  from  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note  to  the 
following  effect: 

"Having  become  convinced  that  the  book,  with  which 
1  had  the  honor  some  time  ago  to  present  your  Emi- 
nence, and  for  which  I  have  a  great  value,  is  to  your 
Eminence  of  no  value  at  all,  I  will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  if  your  Eminence  kindly  return  it  to  me,  and  so 
restore  his  strayed  child  to  the  weeping  and  discon- 
solate parent." 

The  Cardinal,  it  seems,  either  did  not  understand 
the  joke,  or  shut  his  eyes  against  satire  coming  from 
so  obscure  a  quarter,  and  returned  me  the  book, 
accompanied    by   the   usual   insincere ,    complimentary 
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note.  When  1  came  to  Milan,  I  heard  at  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  where  Mai  was  well  known  before  his  pro* 
motion  to  the  Cardinaiate  (having  been  there  employed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Library  to  publish  the  Homeric 
pictures),  that  I  only  met  fh)m  him  the  treatment  to 
be  expected  by  all  persons  who  know  so  little  of  Mai 
as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  success  to  any  literary 
elTorts  but  his  own. 

I  received  polite  attention  fh>m  Dr.  Dozio,  Subprefect 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  He  presented  me  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  recenliy  edited 
by  him  fh)m  a  MS.  in  the  Library.  The  lucubrations 
of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  like  those  of  Philargyrius,  and 
of  the  Interpretes  Virgilii  edited  by  Mai  from  the  Verona 
Palimpsest,  are  utterly  worthless;  mere  grammatical, 
and  not  even  grammatical,  nugae;  learned  dust  which 
were  better  swept  out.* 


§  IIL 

Simtc  further  parliculars  relating  to  this  Voyage,  to  my 
Sijc  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times,  and  to  myself 


1  have  been,  as  the  title  imports,  twelve  years, 
twelve  of  the  fairest  years  of  my  life,  engaged  in  this 
work;  encouraged  by  no  one,  approved  by  no  one, 
patronised  by  no  one;  receiving  no  particle  of  assistance 
either  at  home  or  abroad  from  any  one  of  all  the 
numerous  persons  who  have  with  more  or  less  success 
cultivated  the  same  author,  except  alone  the  assistance 
which  I  have  reared  and  created  for  myself  in  my 
own  daughter,  who  has  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  thai  I  have  not  printed  a  single  Comment 
without  lirst  submitting  it  to  her  censorship.  Many  and 
valuable   have  been    the    suggestions   1    have   received 
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from  her,  although  I  have  not  specially  slated  the  fact 
except  at  En.  IL  683,  The  work  is  entirely  original; 
ail  the  views  put  forward  (unless  where  the  contrary 
is  expressly  stated)  exclusively  my  own;  wherever  I 
have  at  first  put  forward  a  view  as  my  own »  which 
I  have  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  previously 
held  by  any  one  else,  I  have  expunged  the  passage. 
If  any  such  passages  remain  unexpunged,  it  is  by 
such  mere  accident  as  must  occasionally  occur  in 
a'  work  of  such  extensive  research.  I  have  even  been 
careful  not  to  quote  (unless  where  I  have  had  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  respecting  it)  any  parallel  or 
illustrative  passage  which  has  been  previously  quoted ; 
and  on  this  account  have  rarely,  if  ever*  quoted  Homer, 
all  the  parallelisms  of  that  author  having  been  sufA* 
ciently  pointed  out  and  discussed  by  preceding  ob- 
servers. 

These  Commentaries,  however,  are  not  the  sole  fruit 
of  my  twelve  years'  labor;  I  have  pari  passu  trans- 
ferred the  six  Books  of  the  Eneis  into  my  native 
language.  That  work  has  been  a  more  Herculean  task 
than  even  this.  Indeed  this  arose  out  of  that,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  of  that,  all  these 
Commentaries  having  grown  out  of  the  searches  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  make  into  the  meaning  of  each 
separate  sentence  before  I  could  honestly  undertake  to 
transfer  the  sentence  into  English.  As  I  went  on,  I 
found  that  almost  every  sentence  had  been  more  or 
less  misunderstood,  and  afforded  materials  for  a  separate 
Commentary.  Hence  the  present  work.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  think  that,  the  meaning  once  ascertained, 
the  transference  into  English  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course;  he  is  greally  mistaken;  a  full  half 
of  the  difficulty  remained;  viz.  to  convert  that  meaning 
into  English  poetry;  to  express  myself  so  that  my 
sentence  should  give,  first,  the  true  meaning  of  Virgil; 
secondly,  the  whole  of  that  true  meaning;  and  thirdly. 
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nothing  bat  that  true  meaning;  and  sliould,  at  tiie  same 
timet  b*e  easy,  free,  natural  and  fluent  English  poetry. 
No  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  such  attempt  either  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.  In  every  instance 
eitlier  the  sentence  became  not  vernacular  poetry,  or 
the  meaning  not  Virgil's.  I  tried  and  failed,  tried  and 
failed,  tried  and  failed,  until  I  was  weary,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  It  was  not  possible  to  succeed  even 
in  a  single  sentence.  I  translated,  twice  over,  the  whole 
of  the  six  Books  into  English  Iambic  without  rhyme. 
The  two  first  Books  of  each  of  these  translations  I  even 
printed;  I  had  succeeded  tolerably  well  to  express  the 
meaning,  but  the  verse  was  stiff  and  un-English,  just 
as  Voss's  similar  translation  is  stiff  and  un-German. 
The  work  was  sure  not  to  be  read  except  by  scholars. 
I  was  not  deterred;  I  persevered  and  labored  on;  tried, 
like  a  snake  or  worm  writhing  itself  out  of  a  hole, 
to  wriggle  myself  now  this  way,  now  that;  all  in  vain; 
the  measure  was  unyielding,  —  must  have  its  alternately 
short  and  long  syllable,  —  would  not  be  forced  to 
meet  Virgil's  sense;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Virgil's 
sense  was  unyielding,  —  would  not  be  forced  to  meet 
the  measure.  In  this  dilemma,  I  determined  at  last  to 
change  my  hand,  and  to  vary  the  measure  —  to  alter 
my  rythm  according  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  sense. 
''The  poem,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^will  be  the  more 
agreeable  if  the  rythm  be  occasionally  changed.  The 
chief  defect  in  Virgil's  great  poem  is  tlie  monotony 
inseparable  i^om  the  uninterrupted  succession  to  each 
other  of  ten  thousand  hexameters;  the  attention  at  last 
wanders  involuntarily;  the  mind  roves  in  search  of 
variety,  as  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  *soon  turn  away 
from  the  most  beautiful  picture,  tired  of  its  very 
beauty."  I  made  an  infinily  of  trials,  and  at  last  found 
that  1  could  represent  the  sense  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
pages  in  succession,  in  one  kind  of  metre,  provided  I 
was  then   allowed,   perhaps    for  the  sake  of  a  single 
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proper  name,  lo  take  a  difTerenl.  1  proceeded  in  this 
manner  both  with  greater  ease  and  greater  success. 
1  found  this  new  method  answer  so  well  tliat  1  soon 
began  to  vary  my  measure,  even  where  1  was  not 
forced  lo  it,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  tlie 
reader's  ear  from  being  palled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  any  one  measure.  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
adopt  this  principle,  from  having  observed  the  enlivening 
effect  of  Shakespeare's  intermixture  even  of  prose  with 
his  verse,  and  tlie  soporific  effect  of  Milton's  interminable 
decasyllabics.  Cheered  by  the  first  results  of  tills  me- 
thod, I  went  much  further;  I  abandoned  the  old  mea- 
sures and  set  about  to  make  new;  and,  after  some 
trials,  fell  upon  a  measure  (as  far  as  I  know,  entirely 
new  and  my  own  invention)  which  enabled  me  to  con- 
vey into  English  the  Virgilian  sense,  with  a  certainty 
and  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ease  and 
fluency,  wholly  unattainable  in  any  other  measure  or 
combination  of  measures.  I  have  used  this  measure 
very  much  in  the  course  of  my  translation,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  fifth  Book,  to  the  liveliness  of  the  subject 
of  which,  its  liveliness  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  fourth  Book  alone  I  have  not  changed  out  of  the 
Iambic  measure,  having  translated  that  Book  only  twice 
( both  times  in  Iambic ) ;  each  of  the  other  Books  1  have 
translated  three,  some  of  them  four,  times. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  and  continual  change 
of  measure,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  indicate  the 
rythm  by  means  of  accents.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  even  ordinary  poetry  were  always  printed  with 
such  helps,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  not  a*  well  practised  poetical  ear,  to  know 
where  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falls,  in  any  measure 
which  deviates,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
accustomed  jingle. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  my  work  is  nol 
a  translation   al  all.     Very  well;    1  have  no  objection. 
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I  have  not  called  il  a  translation  myself,  and  am  not 
desirous  it  should  be  so  called.  There  is  nothing  so 
very  flattering  in  the  reputation  of  translations  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  have  my  work  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  them.  My  Six  Photographs  of  the 
Heroic  Times  will  be  found  in  a  volume  containing 
all  the  poems  written  by  me  up  to  this  date,  and 
printed  two  months  ago  in  Dresden  under  the  title  of 
My  Book. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which 
authors  of  works  of  this  kind  are  usually  treated  by 
their  contemporaries,  to  suppose  that  there  lives  one 
individual  who  will  trouble  himself  to  inquire  who,  or 
what  kind  of  a  man,  he  is  who  writes  these  words, 
and  who  made  this  singular  voyage;  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  many  who  are  sure,  according  to  the 
usual  fashion  of  mankind  in  such  cases,  to  begin,  as 
soon  as  he  is  dead,  to  inquire  who  and  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  w€^,  I  beg  to  say  that  most  of  the  important 
incidents  of  his  life  will  be  found  more  or  less 
distinctly  pictured  in  the  poems  which  collectively  with 
the  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times  constitute  the 
volume  entitled  My  Book,  and  printed  this  summer  in 
Dresden. 

Warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  that  a  work 
like  this,  is  neither  of  the  kind  voluntarily  demanded 
by  the  public,  nor  of  the  kind  forced  on  the  public  by 
that  curse  and  ruin  of  literature,  the  Bookselling  Trade, 
i  have  determined,  instead  of  flinging  my  work  into  the 
barathrum  of  a  publisher's  warehouse,  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  both  of  this  Voyage  and  of  My 
Book  with  Mr.  Klemm,  Oberbibliothekar  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden,  for  gratis  distribution  to  such 
persons  in  Germany  as  he  shall  think  fitting^  and  to  send 
the  remainder  home,  for  similar  gratuitous  distribution 
in  niy  own  country.  Both  from  Mr.  Klemm  himself, 
and  from  Mr.  Lossnitzer,   Mr.  Manilius,  and   the  other 
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officers  of  ihe  Dresden  Library,  I  have  met  the  most 
uniform  and  obliging  atlenlion,  for  which  I  beg  to  re- 
turn my  best  thanks.  In  the  Dresden  Library  and  in 
the  company  of  its  enlightened  directors  and  officers, 
have  been  spent  during  a  series  of  years  many  of  my 
happiest  hours.  1  shall  never  think  of  it  or  them  but 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Moritz  Lindemann,  author  of 
De  prima  quae  in  Convivio  Platonico  legitur  oratione 
(Programm  des  Gymnasiums  zu  Dresden^  1853),  not 
merely  for  a  most  careful  correction  of  the  printer's 
proofs,  but  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  such  a 
general  revision  of  my  MS.  as  has  greatly  contributed 
to  its  accuracy  and  perfection. 

And  now  —  "longarum  haec  meta  viarum"  —  this 
is  the  end  of  my  long  voyage,  and  a  happier  end  than 
that  of  Ihe  voyage  of  Eneas;  for  he,  just  at  the  goal, 
lost  his  travel's  companion  —  him  who  was  the  "le- 
vamen  omnis  curae  casusque"  —  while  1  have  still 
my  fellow  traveller  at  my  side,  only  the  more  endeared 
to  me,  as  I  to  her,  by  the  troubles  and  pleasures  we 
have  shared  together  on  the  way.  Reader,  farewell; 
and  should  you  be  inclined  to  make  a  similar  voyage 
through  the  six  Books  which  I  have  left  unexplored, 
the  greatest  happiness  and  best  help  which  1  can  wish 
you,  is  a  similar  companion. 


JAMES  HE  Mir. 


Waiseniiaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN, 
July,  1853. 


I. 


1. 

ttLE   EGO    Qm   QUONDAM    GRACILI   MODULATUS    AVENA 
CARMEN   ET   EGRESSUS    SILVIS   VICINA   COEGI 
DT    QUAMVIS   AVIDO    PARERENT   ARVA   COLONO 
GRATUM    OPUS   AGRICOLIS   AT   NUNC   HORRENTIA    MARTIS 
ARMA   VIRUMQUE    CANO 


IMITATED  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton: 

**Lo!  ],  the  man  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds, 
Am  now  enforst  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
For  trumpets  stcrnc  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights*  and  ladies'  gentle  deeds." 

Faerie  Queene,  st.  I. 

'i  who  crewhile  the  happy  garden  sung." 

Par.  Reg  v.  I. 


4. 

HORRENTIA    MARTIS 
ARMA   VIRUMQUE   CANO    TROJiE   QUI   PRIMUS   AB    ORIS 
ITALIAM    FATO    PROFUGDS    LAVINAQUE   VENIT 
UTTORA   MULTUM    ILLE   ET   TERRIS   JACTATUS    ET    ALTO 
VI    SUPERUM    SvEViE   MEMOREM   JUNONIS    OB    IRAM 
MULTA    QUOQUE    ET    BELLO    PASSUSDUM    CONDERET    URBEM 
INFERRETQUE    DEOS    LATIO 


Caicto  Tarmi  pietose,  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo: 


2  n.  1 

Molto  cgli  opro  col  senno,  e  eon  la  mano, 
Molto  sofTri  nel  glorioso  acquisto ; 
E  in  van  rinferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  c  in  vano 
S'armo/'  &c.  * 

"0  Musa,  tu,"  &c. 

Tasso.  Gems.  Lib.,  I.  1. 

And  such,  from  Ihc  beginning  lo  the  end,  is  the 
Gerusalenime  Liberata;  a  modernized  copy,  even  lo  the 
single  slones,  of  the  Virgilian  edifice.  ^ 

IlORRENTIA  MAUTIS  ARMA.   —  MaRTIS  joincd  With  ARMA  is 

not  (as  a  hasty  view  has  led  some  commentators  lo 
suppose)  supererogatory;  because  arma  is  not  a  spe- 
cific lerm,  corresponding  lo  the  English  arms,  and,  Hke 
it,  applicable  only  to  martial  weapons,  but  a  general 
term  ap|)licable  lo  all  kinds  of  implements,  martial,  agri- 
cultural (Georff.  I.  f60J,  nautical  (En.  V.  15),  culinary 
(En.  I.  181),  <fec.  Martis  is,  therefore,  a  proper  adjunct 
lo  arma,  and  in  the  present  instance  peculiarly 
proper,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  well  lo 
distinguish  between  the  arma,  the  subject  of  his.  pre- 
sent poem ,  and  the  arma  of  which  he  had  treated  in 
that  former  poem,  to  which,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
he  makes  direct  reference.  Having  formerly  defined  the 
arma  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  as  those,  "quaj 
sint  duris  agrestibus  —  Quels  sine  nee  potuere  seri 
nee  surgere  messes"  (Georg.  I.  160) ,  he  now  defines 
llie  arma  which  form  his  present  theme,  lo  be  arma 
Martis  (compare:  En.  I.  549,  where  bello  is  added  to 
armis  in  order  to  show  that  armis  means  martial  arms) : 
hence,  as  from  ever>'^  observation  which  tends  to  shew 
the  correctness  of  their  diction,  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  Ihe  four  introductory 
lines  of  the  Eneis.  For  a  further  argument,  derived 
ft-om  the  same  source,  see  Comm.  En.  IL  247, 

Additional  observations  on  the  use  of  the  term  arma 
will  be  found  in  Comm.  En,  V.  15. 


Cako.  —  Not*feimply  iin^,  as  la  DryfllRi's  ^nerally 
received  translation,  but  sing,  in  the  loud,  high,  heroic, 
and  oracuiar  style;  sound,  as  on  a  trumpet;  the  poet's 
present  martial  song  being  placed,  by  the  term  cano, 
in  tlie  strongest  opposition  to  the  peaceful  pastoral  which 
he  formerly  tilted,  modulatusv     Compare : 

"Dum  non  arte  eanora 
Compacia  solitum  modulalur  arundine  carmen/' 

Culex,  ^: 


and 


and 


*Vo8,  0  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate  canenti." 

En.  IX,  525. 


**Nec  Latiae  cecinere  tubs,  ncc  Graia  vetustas." 

Claud,  de  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  V.  198. 

also,  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  III.  26. 

The   true  sense   seems   to   have  been  perceived  by 
Voss  in  his  translation: 

**Waffen  ertSnt  mein  Gesang;" 

and  by  Spenser  in  his  imitation  quoted  above: 

**For  trumpets  sternc  to  chaungo  mine  oaten  reeds." 
TROJi£  QUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS  ITAUAM  FATO  PROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE 

vEKiT  UTTORA.  —  The  Hcyuian  and  Wagnerian  punctua- 
tion, and  V^oss's  translation,  assign  fato  exclusively  to 

PROFUGUS : 

"Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Laviniaque  venit 
Littora." 

^*Ram,  durch  Schicksal  verbannt,   gen  Italia,  und  an  Lavinums 
Wogenden  Strand." 

This  is  incorrecL  Fato  belongs  no  less  to  venit  than 
to  PROFUGUS,  the  two  words  profugus  and  venit  being 
intimately  united  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one  idea, 
that  of  coming  as  a  refugee;  taking  refuge.  Compare 
Comment  on  ''improvida  turhat;'  En.  II.  200.  Fate  not 
only  drove  Eneas  from  Troy,  but  (which  was  princi- 
pally in  Virgil's  mind,  and  formed  the  sul)jecl  of  his 
entire  poem)  brought  him  to,  and  planted  him  in,  Ilaly. 


Therefore,  fSfrltallim  Lavinaqae  IhloHT  venil  profugus. 
And  so  (En,  X.  67) ,    "Ilaliam  petiit  falls   auctoribus." 
SiEVAE  MEMOREM  juNONis  OB  iRAM.  —  SflBvus,  the  Greek 
deivog^  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  fell. 

DUM    CONDERET    URBEM  INFERRETQUE   DEOS   LATIO.   —    Nol 

found  a,  or  the,  city,  and  bring  the  Gods  into  Latium  (Bis 
die  Sladt  er  grundet',  und  Troja's  Gotter  in  Latium  fiihrte 
—  Voss.) ,  but  (latio  relating  no  less-  lo  conderet  ihan 
to  inferret),  bring  the  Gods  into  Latium,  and  there 
found  a  city, 

Urbem,  —  sciz.  Lavinium,  see  I.  268;  XII.  193,  194. 

Unde,  —  not  with  Heync  and  Thiel,  qua  ex  re,  quo 
factum  est;  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubl  by  Ihe 
exactly  corresponding 

**Altcr  Alys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Latini/' 

En.  V.  56S. 

and 

"Silvius 

Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 

En,  VI.  763. 
ex  quo  Enea,  the  clause 

"Mullum  ille  et  terns  jactatus  ct  alto, 
Yi  superum,  sffivs  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram, 
Multa  quoquc  et  bcUo  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
Inferretque  Decs  Latio," 

being  only  subsidiary  or  parenthetic.  See  Comm.  En, 
IIL  571,  n',  484.  VI,  84,  741,  882. 

Genus  unde  latinum.  —  According  to  the  boast  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Trojan  and  Latin  blood,  "6fr«  dn  nai,  ytyovox^ 

Plutarch.  Quest.  Rom,  Ed,  Beiskii,  p  155; 
and  see  En.  XII.  823,  837. 


'*"  ■  I 
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14.  -^ 

INSIGNEM   PIETATE   VIRUM. 


PiETAS  is  softness,  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart  in 
general,  whether  in  man's  relation  to  heaven  and  in  spi- 
ritual matters  (our  piety),  or  in  relation  to  other  men  (our 
brotherly  love  and  charity),  in  which  latter  sense  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  French  Pitie  and  the  English  Pity,  It 
is  constantly  opposed  to  Justitia,  the  strict  right  —  the 
observance  of  the  law.  Pius  Eneas  is  therefore  not  Pious 
Eneas,  but  kind,  gentlehearted ,  tender  and  affectionate 
Eneas,  in  his  conduct  and  dertieanour,  both  towards  hea- 
ven and  towards  his  brethern  of  mankind :  who  does  both 
toward  the  Gods  and  toward  mankind  not  merely  what  he 
is  bound  to  do,  but  what  he  is  prompted  by  the  kindness 
of  his  nature  to  do.   Compare: 

*'Rursus  amor  patriae  rationc  valcntior  omni, 
Quod  tua  texuerant  scripta,  retexit  opus; 
Sive  pium  vis  hoc,  sivc  hoc  muliebre  vocari, 
Confiteor,  misero  molle  cor  esse  mihi." 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto.  1.  3.  29. 

"Sed  si  male  firma  cubarit 
£t  vitium  coeli  senscril  aegra  sui. 
Tunc  amor  et  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  puellae." 

Ovid.  Art,  Amat.  11.  319, 

*'Jam  legis  in  Drusum  miserabilc,  Livia,  carmen; 

Unum,  qui  dicat  jam  tibi  mater,  habes. 
Nee  tua  te  pietas  distendit  amorc  duorum." 

Ovm.  ad  Liviam.  Aug.  3. 

and  especially  Virgil  himself  En.  IX.  493. 

Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas;   in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,   0  Rutuli. 

and  En.  n.  536. 

Dii,  si  qua  est  coclo  pietas,  quae  talia  curct. 

See  vers.  548  and  Comm.  &  vers.  607  and  Comm.  also 
lU.  42  &  75  and  Comm. 


^m 


^^    V. 

15. 


TANTiEKE  ANIMIS    CCELESTIBUS   1R.£ 


Opt  imitated  line:  — 

"In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverecness  dwell?" 

Ptir.  Lost,    VI,  788. 

*'And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage?" 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  L  12. 

"Tant  dc  fiel  entre-t-il  dans  Tame  des  devots?" 

BoiLEAu,  Lulrin,  L  12. 

Compare  (En.  XIL  830): 

"Es  gcrmana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles, 
Irarum  lantos  volvis  sub  pectorc  ductus." 


16. 

URBS   ANTIQUA   FUIT 


FuiT,  was  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Comment  on 
"Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  liium",  II.  325 ;  and  compare  '*Cam- 
pos  ubi  Troja  fuit,*'  UI.  11. 


23. 

PROGENIEM   SED   ENIM   TROJANO    A    SANGUINE   1>UC1 
AUDIERAT   TYRUS    OLIM    QHM    VERTERET    ARCES 
IIINC  POPULUM   LATE  REGEM   BELLOgUE  SUPERBUM 
VTNTURUM   EXCIDIO    LIBY^   SIC   VOLVERE   PARCAS 


The  third  and  fourth  of  these  lines  are  not  as  supposed 
by  La  Cerda,  Ilcync  and  other  commentators,  tautolo- 
gous  of  tlic  first  and  second,  but  explanatory:  Populum 


LATE  REGEH,  ^^lafiiiii|^  that  the  noagNWi  which  was 
being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood,  was  a  great  and 
martial  people,  (viz.  the  Romans);  and  venturum  ex- 
ciPio  UBYJi  informing  as,  that  this  great  and  martial 
people  "Which  was  being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood, 
for  the  sake  of  overturning  Carthage  C*Tyrias  quae  vcr- 
teret  arces,")  would  actually  perform  its  mission.  Compare 

^'TCunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  quae  dcinde  sequatur 
Gloria,  qui  maacant  Itala  de  ^nte  nepotes.'* 

En.  VL  756. 

where  the  single  Roman  people  is  indicated  by  the  double 
expression:  "Dardaniam  prolem,'*  and  "Itala  de  gente 
nepotes,"  exactly  as  it  is  indicated  in  our  text  by  the 
double  expression  progeniem  trojano  a  sanguine,    and 

PfHTLUM   late   REGEM. 

Qva:  verteret.  —  Not,  which  should  or  shall  overturn 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning.  Compare  "Mittunt 
legates  qui  monerent"  (Justin.  II.  15),  not,  who  should 
or  shall  admonish,  but  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing, 
for  it  might  happen  that  those  envoys,  though  sent  for 
the  purpose,  might  not  actually  admonish. 

HiNC.  —  Not  ex  hac  progenie,  but  ex  hoc  Trojano 
sanguine.     Compare  (vers.  238): 

"Certe  hinc  Romanes  olim,  volvenlibus  annis, 
Hinc  fore  ductores,  rcvocato  a  sanguine  Teucri,' 


.:  »» 


in  which  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure 
to  our  text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of 
wliich  Juno  had  heard  (audierat),  "hinc"  is  explained  by 
"revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri",  the  counterpart  of  the 
Trojano  a  sanguine  of  our  text. 

VEWTimuM  EXCTDio  LiBYiE.  —  So  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  AU,  VIIL  7) 
"subsidio  venturus;"  and  En,  X  214)  "n)ant  subsidio 
Trojre."     Also : 

"Hunc  nam  fore  rcgi 
Exitio  vatesqnc  canunl. " 

Valer.  Flac.  /.  28. 


^jy^ 


8  "1^  ^  I  ^ 

LiBYiE.  —  xtltannot  agree  witi)^(ibe  cdllmientators,  that 
there  is  a  particular  stress  in  this  word :  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  used  like  Ihe  immediately  preceding:  Tyrias  arces, 
merely  for  variely,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
term  "Carthago,"  already  employed  at  verse  17. 

Sic  volvere  parcas.  —  The  Parcae  are  here  said  vol- 
VERE  (i.  e.  volvere  vices,  make  events  roll  on,  or  after 
each  other),  in  the  same  sense  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  do 
so,  verse  266,  and  111.  375.  There  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  their  spindle,  and  Voss*s  translation  (so  roll*  es 
die  Spindel  der  Parcen)  is  wrong.  —  Compare: 

"Sic  Numina  falls 
Yolvimur,  ct  nullo  Lachesis  discrimine  ssvit." 

Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp.  IIL  410. 


27. 

VETERISQUE   MEMOR   SATURNIA   BELU. 

Veteris.  —  Not,  ancient,  but  long  exercised,  long  accusto- 
med,  inveterate.     Compare: 

"Rursus  el  in  veterem  fato  revolula  flguram." 

En,  n  449. 

'*Velus  operis  et  laboris."    Tacit.   Ann.  I.  20.    '*Vetus 
regnandi."    Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  44. 


28. 

PRIMA   QUOD   AD   TROJAM   PRO    CARIS   GESSERAT   ARGIS. 


Not,  with  Heyne,  ''pritis,  olim,"  but  foremost,  as  leader 
or  commander.  Compare :  En.  II.  613  ^  Comm.  1  there- 
fore beg  to  substitute  the  following,  instead  of  the  trans- 


■S 
lalion  I  have  |f^n  ol^Jltis  passa^  In  rtfj^fcelempsycho- 

sis  of  the  Eneis.  Page  3. 

The  inveterate  war 

Which  she  had  been  foremost 

To  wage  against  Troy 

On  behalf  of  dear  Argos. 


32. 

ET    GENUS   INVISUM   ET   RAPTI   GANYMEDIS   HONORES 


Gtends  INVISUM.  —  Genus  Electrae  sciz.  as  placed  beyond 
doubt,  not  merely  by  the  context,  but  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ovid.    Fasti,  VL  41: 

"Tunc  me  poeniteat,  posuisse  fideliter  iras 

In  genus  Electrae,  Dardaniamque  domum.** 

Rapti.  —  "Cum  conlemptu  dicilur,  ut  apud  nostrates 
entfuhrt,  quod  corrumpendi  rationem  involvit;  mag^ia  au- 
tem  est  doloris  et  contemptus  conjunclio."  —  Wagner. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  un- 
derstanding RAPTI  to  be  here  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  raptus  being  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
sudden  &  violent  removal  or  carrying  off  of  a  person,  no 
matter  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose.  Compare 
Ovu).    Ex  Panto  L  9,  1: 

"Quae  mihi  de  rapto  tua  vcnit  epistola  Cclso, 
Protinus  est  lacrymis  humida  facta  meis." 

where  rapto  is  simply,  carried  off  suddenly  or  violently; 
viz.  by  death. 

And  so  in  the  text,  rapti  ganymedis  is  simply,  Ga- 
nymede suddenly  or  forcibly  carried  off,  viz.  by  Jupiter, 
or  Jupiter's  eagle,  see  En.  V.  254: 

—  quero  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis. 

where  no  contempt  can  be  intended,  yet  the  selfsame 
expression  is  used. 


lfr%  *.  .   I 


RELIQUIAS   DANAUM    ATQUE   IMMITIS    ACHILLI 


So  Lycophron ;  Cassandra ;  —  (apud  Metirs,  lorn.  V.  972) 

Tov  xiiQUfiWTov  ntvxioh;  nalaifiuvog. 


36. 

ACTI    FATIS 


"Si  fatis,  nulla  Junonis  invidia  est.  Si  Junonis  invidijl 
faligabantur  quomodo  dicit  acti  fatis?  Sed  hoc  ipsum 
Junonis  odium  fatale  csl.  Ag:ebantur  fatis  Junonis,  i.  e. 
voluntate;  vei  fatis,  pro  malis,  ut  III.  182.'*  —  Servius. 

*'Non  tam  quoniam  hoc  Junonis  odium  fatale  eral, 
ut  Servius;  sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Trojanorum 
errores  fatales  erant."  —  Heyne. 

Not  only  these  two,  but  all  other  commentators  and 
translators,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  which  is  not,  thai  the  Trojans 
were  jactati,  fatigati,  or  agitati,  harassed,  or  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  fates,  {actus  being  never  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  in  such  interpretation),  but  simply 
that  they  were  driven  onward,  or  toward  Latium,  by  the 
fates,  (acti  fatis);  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
driven  backward,    or  from  Latium,   by  Juno,  (arcebat 

LONGE   LATIO).     The    TCSUlt    WaS,    MULTOS    PER   ANNOS   ERRA- 

BANT  MARIA  OMNIA  ciRCUM  I  words  could  uot  moTC  Clearly 
express  the  opposition  of  the  forces,  between  which  the 
Trojans  were  placed ;  an  opposition  on  which  hangs  the 
whole  action  of  the  poem.  The  invidia  of  Juno,  con- 
cerning which  Servius  queries,  was  manifested  by  her 
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using  her  ulmoft  exe^ions  to  prevent  ^e  Trojans  from 
arriving  at  the  place  toward  which  they  were  impelled 
by  the  fates ;  i.  e.  at  which  it  was  fated  they  should  arrive. 
As  Acn  FATis  here,  so  "fato  profugus  venit,"  verse  6; 
"sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  ostendunt,"  verse  209;  "data 
fata  secutus,"  verse  386;  "fata  deum  vestras  exquirere 
terras  imperils  egere  suis"  (En,  VII,  239);  "falisque 
vocantia  regna"  (En,  V,  656);  &c.;  through  all  which 
expressions  runs  the  one  constant  idea  of  the  fates  calling, 
forcing,  driving  (agentia)  the  Trojans  toward  Latiuni. 


42. 

ITALIA   TEUCRORUM   AVERTERE   REGEM 


Not  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  back,  from  Italy;  make 
him  turn,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid,  of  Her- 
cules in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adver- 
sary round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back: 

"Impulsumque  manu,  (certum  mihi  vera  fateri) 
Protinus  averlit;  tergoquc  onerosus  inhaesit." 

Metam,  IX,  53. 

And  Virgil  himself  (En,  IV.  389),  of  Dido  turning  her 
back  on  Eneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

** —  Seque  ex  oculis  avertit  el  aufert" 

and,  En.  VIII,  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from 
their  stable  to  his  cave: 

"Qaatuor  a  stabulls  praestanti  corpore  tauros 
Avertit." 

Not  merely  turns  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from 
their  stable  in  the  opposite  direction.  See  Comm.  En, 
I.  572. 


•  _ 


ILLUM  EXPIRANTOl   TRANSTIXO   PECTORE   FXAMHAS 
TURBINE  CORRIPUrr   SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT   ACDTO 
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"Turbine.  Volubililale  venlorum.  Scopulo.  Saxo  emi- 
nenti."  —  Servius. 

**Hub  sie  iiu  Wirbel  empor,  und  spiesst*  an  ein  scharfes 

Gesleia  ihn." 

Voss. 

"Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum  procellae  vi 
scopulo  etlam  allisil."  —  IIeyne. 

"Irapegit  rupi  acuUc."  —  Ru.eus. 

**Infixit.  Inflixit,  leclionem  quorundam  MSS.  facile 
prxtulisscm,  et  quod  stallm  prsecesserit  transfixo,  undo 
evadit  inconcinna  cognalae  diclionis  repelitio,  el  quod 
eliam,  En.  X,  303: 

'Namque  inflicta  vadls,  dorso  dam  pendet  iniquo;' 

si  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197,  haud  luerelur  vulgalam  scrip- 
turam: 

*Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flaminara  ructabat  Oileus.'" 

Wakefdeld. 

To  which  criticism  of  \Vakefield*s,  Forbiger  adds:  "Prae- 
terca  eliam  acuto  scopulo  infigendi  voc.  accommodalius 
videlur  quam  infligendi'*  And  Wa8:ner :  "aculo  scopulo 
infigi  melius."  **Erschlug:  ihn  selbst  mil  dem  Blitze, 
und  licss  sodann  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen  an 
die  Klippen  spiessen."    Ladewig. 

This  interpretation  and  these  criticisms  arc  founded 
altogether  on  a  false  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  inftgere,  which  is  never  to  fix  on,  but  always 
either  to  fix  in,  or  to  fix  with,  i.  e.  pierce  with,  Sco- 
pulo infixit  acuto,  pierced  with  a  sharp-pointed  rock; 
i.  e.  hurled  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  him,  so  as  to  pierce 
him  through.     So   (En.  XII,  721)   „Cornua   obnixi  infi- 
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gunl,"  fix  their^oni^nel  m,  biK  Ai;  iftiR  their  horns; 
stick  their  horns  into  each  other;  stick  each  other  with 
their  horns:  q.  d.  Cornibus  se  mutuo  inflgunt;  "Re- 
linquere  vera  aculeum  in  audientium  animis,  is  demum 
potest,  qui  non  pungit,  sed  infigit."  Plin.  Jun.  Epist.I.20; 
and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

^Satumius  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit.manus. 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
Perrupit  artus:  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverbcratus,  castnim  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

Cicero  (iransUUing  from  Aeschylus)  TuscuL  Quaest.  U.  10. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  may 
observe:  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  man  pierced 
through  with  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  than  flung  on  a 
sharp-pointed  rock,  so  as  to  remain  permanently  im- 
paled on  it;  and  2ndly,  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
transaction,  by  Quintus  Calaber  and  Seneca,  agree  as 
perfectly  with  this  view  as  they  disagree  with  the 
opposite : 

Qrj^cL^  aux¥  tn^eif,  tni  nQotTfXs  xoiUuyijr 
Bvu  noQoq  fiiyaXoio  nun   Lyxfladoio  daupQan^ 
JIaXXug  aeiQafMtni  JSixtXrpt  tnixafifiaXi  rr/trov. 
ff  ^  til  xaujui  auw  vii  uxafiajoto  Fiyavtog, 
ui^aloBv  nvhiortog  cuoi  x^ovog-  ng  aqa  ^ox^oiv 
afi(f4xalviffty  araxja  dvfrafifiOQOV  ovQtog  ax^, 
ViffO-&ep  s^Bginovaa,  Polqwz  de  xaqtBqov  avdga, 
ofupt  di  fiiy  d^avaioLo  (uXag  cxi/ijaai    oXs&Qog, 
ytniri  ofioag  dfiTi^trra  xai  aTQvytT(a  tn  jiovKa, 

Quintus  Calab.  XIF,  567. 

And  SO  Seneca;  who,  having  presented  us  with  Ajax 
clinging  to  tlie  rock  to  which  he  had  swum  for  safety, 
after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  himself  struck  with 
lightning,  and  there  uttering  violent  imprecations  against 
the  Deity,  adds: 


^^ 


ir^w  I 


'^         *Wiira  cum  Jinijbn^t  !(irens. 
Tridente  nipem  submit  pulsam  pater 
Neptanus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
Solvitque  montem;  quern  cadens  secum  tulit: 
Terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelagpo  jacet" 

Agam.  552. 

And  so  also,  beyond  doubt,  we  are  to  understand  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris's  — 

"Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oilcus." 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators,  fixed 
on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with  the  rocks 
of  Caphareus,  and  lying  under  them.  Compare  (En,  IX. 
101)  "fixo  pulmone,"  the  pierced  lung;  "fixo  cerebro" 
(En.  XII.  537)  the  pierced  brain;  "verubus  trementia 
figunt**  (En.  I.  216),  not,  fix  on  the  spits,  but,  stick  or 
-  pierce  with  the  spits;  and  especially  (Ovid.  Ibis.  341): 

,   "Viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim, 
Fixa  sub  Euboico  Grata  fuere  sinu,"  — 

pierced  and  pinned  down  with  a  rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Euboean  gulf. 

Turbine.  Scopulo.  —  Not  /!wo  instruments,  a  whirl- 
wind  and  a  rock;  but,  one  single  instrument,  a  whirl- 
ing rock;  scopulo  turbineo ;  in  modo  turbinis  se  circum- 
agente ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  Solo  affixit  ilium  correptum 
et  transverberatum  scopulo  acuto  in  eum  maxima  vi  ro- 
tato:  or,  more  briefly.  Turbine  scopuli  acuti  corripuit 
et  infixit.    Compare: 

**Pr«cipitem  scopulo  atque  ingcntis  turbine  saxi 
Excutit  effunditque  solo." 

En.  Xn.  531. 

"  .  .  .  .  Stupe  I  obvia  leto 
Turba  super  stantcm,  atque  emissi  turbine  monlis 
Obruitur." 

Stat.  Theh.  U.  564, 

**Idem  altas  turres  saxis  el  turbine  crebro 
Laxat." 

Stat.  Theb.  X.  742. 


In  all  which  passageiUpboimdlpii  wh!l4mnd,  or  whirl- 
ing of  the  wind;  but,  Ihe  whirl  or  whirling  of  the  just 
mentioned  stone;  as  at  verse  594  of  En,  VL  it  is  also 
not  a  whirlwind,  but  the  whirl  of  the  just  mentioned 
thunderbolt. 

So  understood,  1st,  the  passage  is  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explaining  and 
defining  the  general  statement  contained  in  the  for- 
mer; and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills  her  enemy,  not  by  the 
somewhat  roundabout  and  unusual  method  of  first 
striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  snatching  him  up 
in  a  whirlwind,  and  then  either  dashing  him  against  a 
sharp  rock,  and  leaving  him  impaled  there,  or,  as  I 
have  shown  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  impaling  him 
with  a  sharp  rock,  but  by  the  more  compendious  and 
less  out-of-the-way  method  of  first  striking  him  with 
thunder,  and  then  whirling  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  top 
of  him,  so  as  to  impale  him. 

From  Milton's  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost  (II.  180),  it  appears  that  even  he  fell  into 
the  general  and  double  error: 

"Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurled. 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed." 

Caro's  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite  idea 
whatever  of  the  meaning: 

*'A  tale  un  turbo 
In  preda  il  di^;  che  per  acuti  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fc*  rapina,  e  scempio." 

EXPIRANTEM   TRANSFIXO   PECTORE   FLAMMAS.  —  Breathing, 

exhaling  out  of  his  mouth,  the  flames  of  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  pierced  his  breast.  Compare  Stat,  Theb,  XL  1. 

**Po8tquam  magnanimus  furias  virtutis  iniquae 
Consumpsit  Capaneus,  expiravitque  receplum 
Fulmen;" 

and  Ovu).  Met,  VIIL  356;  of  the  Calydonian  boar: 
**Lux  micat  ex  oculis,  spiratque  e  pectore  flamma." 


6©.  ■'.*,..!■ 

AST  EGO  0U.«  DIVUM  INCEDO  REGINA  JOVISQUE 
£T  SOROR  ET  CONJUX  UNA  CUM  GENTE  TOT  ANNOS 
BELLA  GERO 


LiCEDO.  —  "Wird  besonders  von  der  feierlichen,  wiirde- 
voUen  Hallung  im  Gauge  gebraucht ;  vers.  500,  von  der 
Dido,  'Regina  incessil.*  Ruhnk.  zu  Terent.  Andr.  I.  1. 
100.  £un.  y.  3,  9.  Deshalb  der  mtgestutischen  Juno 
eigenthiinilieh,  H()aiov  fladi^Hv. .  Also  nicht  fiir  sum, 
sondern  ganz  eigentlich."  —  Tuiel. 

**But  I  "who  walk  in  awful  state  above." 

DaXDEK. 

''Jncedere  est  ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  quadam  pompa 
et  faslu."  —  Gesner. 

"Incessus  dearum,  imprimis  Junonis,  gravitate  sua 
notus.".  —  Heyne. 

And  so  also  Holdsworlh  and  Rua;us. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  inceda,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking  mo- 
tion generally;  and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or 
w^alk,  if  inferable  at  all,  is  to  be  inferred  only  from  the 
context.  Accordingly,  "Magnifico  incedit"  (Liv.  II.  6); 
"Turpe  incedere'*  (Catull.  XXXXIL  8)\  '^Molliter  ince- 
dit" (Ovro,  Amor,  II,  23);  "Passu  incedit  inerti"  (Ovin, 
Metam,  II  772);  "Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam  im- 
perium  regno  claudicare"  (Justin,  vi.  //.  6);  "Incessus 
omnibus  animalibus  certiis  et  uniusmodi,  ct  in  suo,  cui- 
que,  genere*'  (Pun.  X.  38), 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on  incedo,  but  on  re^ 
gina;  and  the  meaning  is,  /  who  step,  or  walk,  queen  of 
the  Gods;  the  dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed 
by  incedo,  but  inferable  from  regina.  The  expression 
corresponds  exactly  to  "ibit  regina"  (En,  II,  578);  with 
this  difference  only,  that  "ibit"  does  not,  like  incedo, 
specify  motion  on  foot. 


JovisoPE  ET  soROlN»^td!Wx.  -^^  Bolli  Wie  ets  are  em- 
phatic.     JOVISQUE  et  SOROR  ei  CONJUX. 

Bella  expresses  the  organized  resistance  which  she 
meets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue;  and,  being 
placed  first  word  in  the  line,  is  emphatic. 


56. 

HIC   VASTO   REX   ^OLUS   ANTRO 
LUCTANTES   VENTOS   TEMPESTATESQUE   SONORAS 
IMPERIO   PREMIT   AC   VINCLIS   ET    CARCERE   FR.ENAT 
ILLI   INDIGNANTES   MAGNO    CUM   BIURMURE   MONTIS 
CIRCUM   CLAUSTRA   FREMUNT   CELSA   SEDET   -«OLDS   ARCE 
SCEPTRA   TENENS   MOLLITQUE   ANIMOS   ET   TEMPERAT   IRAS 
WI   FACL\T   MARIA   AC   TERRAS    CCELUMQUE  PROFUNDUM 
ODIPPE   FERANT   RAPIDI   SECUM   VERRANTQUE   PER   AURAS 
SED   PATER   OMNIPOTENS    SPELUNCIS   ABDIDIT   ATRIS 
HOC   METUENS   MOLEMQUE  ET  MONTES  INSUPER  ALTOS 
IMPOSUrr   REGEMQUE   DEDIT   QUI   FCEDERE   CERTO 
£T   PREMERE   ET   LAXAS    SCIRET   DARE  JUSSUS   HABENAS 


Celsa  SEDET  ^OLUS  ARCE.  —  "Cclsa  In  arce,  extra  antrum, 
alto  in  mentis  cacumine,  infra  (vers.  144)  aula  dicta, 
seu  regia."  —  Heywe. 

**Celsa  arx  est  doraus  regia  in  cacumine  mentis  in- 
structa."  —  TfflEL. 

—  "Hoch  sitzt  auf  der  Zacke  bezeptert 
^oIqs,  sanftigt  den  Gelst,  and  siillt  des  Zomes  Empdrung^." 

V088, 

**£d  ei  lor  sopra,  realmente  adorno 
Di  corona^  g  di  scettro,  in  alto  asftiso, 
L'ira,  e  gl'  impeii  lor  mitiga,  e  niol«e." 

Caro. 

Db  BUIGAKIS. 
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I 

"High  ii^ifr  hall  dw  iiTiinniilwt,iiiini(li  stands, 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands." 

Dryder. 

Eolus  is  nol  rcpresenled  sitting  with  his  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  on  the  top  or  on  a  peak  of  the  mountain  within  which 
the  winds  are  confined,  because  such  a  picture  were  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  Neither  is  he  represented  sitting  on 
a  throne  inside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  winds,  both 
because  arx  cannot  well  bear  such  meaning,  and  be- 
cause the  actual  career,  ill-adapted  as  it  was  to  be  the 
throne-hall  of  the  king,  was  still  less  adapted  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  the  king  and  Juno. 

Let  us  see,  if,  taking  the  several  words  of  the  pas- 
sage less  literally,  and  therefore  (as  I  think)  less  pro- 
saically, we  do  not  obtain  a  meaning  free  from  all  difficulty. 

ScEPTRA  TENENs.  —  Not  aetuoUy  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  authority,  as  (Stat.  Thed.  L  140): 

—  "ut  sceptra  tenentem 
"Foedere  prscipiti  semper  novus  angeret  haeres." 

also  (Ovid.  Ex  Ponto  III  2.  59.) 

Hegna  Thoas  habuit,  Msotide  clarus  in  ora: 

Nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  aquls. 
Sceptra  tenente  illo,  liquidas  fecisse  per  auras, 

Nescio  quam  dicunt  Iphigenian  iter." 

And  separately,  sceptra  (as  in  En.  /.  82,  257;  IV.  597 ; 
VIL  252;  and  innumerable  passages,  both  of  Virgil  and 
other  writers),  not,  literally  sceptre,  but,  supreme  do^ 
minion;  and  tenens  (as  in  verse  143;  II.  505,  &c), 
not,  literally  holding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing. 

Sedet.  —  Not,  literally  sits,  but,  has  his  residence, 
or  seat,  (the  ordinary  "Sedem  habet")  as  En.  DL  4, 
where  see  Servius. 

Arce.  —  Neither  the  mountain  containing  the  dun- 
geon of  the  winds,  nor  an  elevated  throne  in  the  dun- 
geon, but,  according  to  the  most  common  use  of  the 
word  (compare  "Fundantem  arces,"  En.  IV.  260: 
*'Arcem  attollere  lectis,"    En.  Ill  134:  "Quas  condidit 


arces,"  EcL  IL  ^7;  i<|gwif*iyfrT<lli  ariefmllistave  con- 
cuUl  arces/*  Ovid,  Met  XL  509),  strong  place,  strong- 
hold, burg,  keep,  schloss,  castle,  royal  palace;  viz.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain  and  dungeon. 

MoLUT  ANiMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  mAS.  —  Theso  words,  like 
SEDET  and  TENENS,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any 
present  act  of  Eolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds  with 
his  sceptre,  or  ftom  his  throne,  but  to  the  general 
mollifying  effect  produced  on  them  by  their  conQnement 
and  restraint,  under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The 
words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with   the  preceding 

DfPERIO     PREBUT      AC     VINCUS     ET     CARCERE     FRiENAT,     RS     If 

Virgil  had  said,  Premens  imperio  suo,  et  fra?nans 
vinclis  et  carcere,  mollit  animos,  &c.  And  accordingly 
we  are  told  (verse  62),  ni  faciat,  unless  they  were 
thus  mollified,  not  by  that  special  and  personal  conci- 
liation generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  by  the  words, 
scEPTRA  TENENS  SEDET  MOLUTQUE,  but,  by  being  kept  in 
prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them; 
to  prevent  which  consummation,  hoc  metuens,  the 
provident  Father  of  all  placed  them  under  the  mollifying 
influence  of  confinement  and  a  governor.  MoUio  (to 
soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mulceo  and 
lento  (to  soothe) ;  the  latter  being  to  produce  a  softening 
effect  by  soft  measures ;  mollio,  to  produce  the  softening 
effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous ; 
in  the  passage  before  us,  vinous  et  carcere.  Compare 
"Dentibus  moUitur  cibus"  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  11.134.) 

**U8qae  laborantes  dum  ferrum  moUiat  igrnis" 

HoR.  Sat.  I.  IV.  20. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  resolved  into  five  parts 

or  clauses:  the  first  of  which,   mc  vasto file- 

kat,  informs  us  that  king  Eolus  kept  the  winds  con- 
fined in  a  strong  cave.  The  second,  ilu  indignantes 

fremdnt,  more  particular,  presents  us  with  the  prisoners 
impatient  to  gel  out,   and  roaring  about  the  fastenings 


or  enclosin^%frriers  ^.  durir  fi^hKHi.  The  Ihird  clause, 

CELSA IRAS,    as   particular  with  respect  to  the 

governor  as  tlic  second  with  respect  to  the  governed, 
informs  us ,  that  he  dwells  in  a  strong  burg  or  castle, 
and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his  government  is  the 
softening  or  mollifying  of  the  unruly  spirits  over  wliich 
he  is  placed.  The  fourth  clause,  ni  fagiat  ....  auras, 
explains  the  necessity  for  tlicse  precautionary  measures 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  And,  finally,  in  the  flftli  clause, 
BED  PATER  ....  DEDiT ,  there  is  a  resume  of  the  mea- 
sures, followed  by  the  important  corollary,  qui  .  •  . 
BABENAS  (serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
whole  previous  description,  and  the  request  made  by 
Juno),  that  the  governor  had  authority  to  let  out  his  pri- 
soners as  occasion  required. 

In  the  opinion,  that  tlie  arx  of  Eoius  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  Uie  cavern  of  the  winds,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Quintus  Calaber,  who  de- 
scribes Eolus  as  going  out  of  his  house  to  the  cavern:  — 

xoiXa  jttii  fQ^riffxa.  dofioi  ^'f^/cuTa  nsXovtai 

Atolov  Ijotoiadao.  y.ixfv  S$  fur  tviot  Bona 

<rw  T'ffilo/to,  wu  naun  di^<oxuid&ta,  xai  oi  itimv, 

Ont§g  AS-ffwittfti  Jnvaav  tnifMrfitto  foorcu. 

Avrag  oy*  ovu  um&riot,  fiohmf  d*fXTo<r&€  ftela^gtar, 

/c^tr  t/TT*  axafiatounr  0^0$  f  c/<<  '^**f^  tQtuarri, 

9W&'  urffiot  Kfkadftmi  dwrn/ftg  tivXtynvrOt 

QuixT.  Calab.  JCIF,  473. 

and  by  that  of  Ovid,  whose  palace  of  Eolus  (ffe^ 
roid.  XL  66),  has  no  one  character  even  in  the  most 
remote  degree  indicating  an  identity  with  the  prison  of 
(he  vsinds. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  above,  I  believe  entirely  new, 
explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  in  place  not  only  of 


I 

the  explanations  g^Hiy^bMffvyiaiis  VflgMral^omnienta* 
tors,  but  in  place  of  thai  proposed  by  myself  in  the 
19***  No.  of  the  Classical  Museum  &  quoted  from  thai 
Periodical  with  conditional  approbation  by  Forbiger  in 
his  3"^  Edition. 

Claustra.  —  Neither ,  with  Caro ,  the  inclosed  place, 
or  prison  to^Z/Cchiostri);  nor,  wiUi  Heyne  and  Forbiger, 
the  vents  or  openings  (spiracula);  but,  primarily  and 
literally,  the  locks  or  other  fastenings,  and  therefore, 
secondarily,  the  doors  or  other  barriers  by  which  the 
passage  out  was  closed  (clausum),  and  made  fast  I  do 
not  find  an  instance  of  claustra  used  in  any  other  sense. 
The  Italians,  indeed,  designate  a  place  kepi  locked,  or 
secured  by  claustra,  chiostri  (cloisters) ;  but  such  appli- 
cation of  the  term  seems  to-  have  been  unknown  to  the 
classic  writers. 

Therefore,  circum  claustra,  about  the  fastenings,  i.  e, 
about  the  fast-closed  barriers  or  gates,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  their  being  opened.     Com[)are: 

**Non  aliter,  moto  quam  si  pater  iColus  aniro 
Portam  iteruoi  aaxo  premat  imperlosus,  et  omnc 
Claudat  iter,  jam  jam  sperantibus  a^quora  ventis." 

Stat.  Theh.  X,  246. 

"Subtcxit  nox  atra  polos;  jam  claustra  rig^entis 
iColia  percussa  sonant,  venturaquc  rauco 
Ore  minatur  hiems/' 

Stat.  Thcb.  L  340. 

—  "Sex  rescrata  dicbus 
Carccris  i£olii  janua  laxa  patet." 

Ovid.  Fasti  II  -165, 

ABDmm  —  "Verbarg."  —  Voss.  No ;  but,  stowed  away, 
put  away  in  a  place  apart,  or  by  themselves :  first,  be^ 
cause  the  idea  of  hiding  is,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  lexicographers ,  foreign  from  this  word, 
which  always  means  simply  j9i///m^  away,  apart,  (ab-do); 
compare  "abdc  domo"  (Georg  III.  96);  "lateri  capulo 
tenus  abdidit  ensem"  (En.  II.  653),  Sec.  &c. ;  and  se- 
condly,  because   it   was   plainly  Jupiter's   intention  to 


Is^    .  I 

put  the  win(fs/*m)t,  in  a  place  wbere  they  could  not  be 
readily  seen  or  found,  but,  merely  in  a  safe  place  apart 


73. 

INCUTE  VIM  VENUS  SUBMERSASQUE  OBRUE  PUPPES 


Servius  having  left  his  successors  their  choice  between 
two  interpretations  of  this  passage,  either  to  understand 
VIM  to  mean  strength,  and  ventis  the  object  to  which 
the  strength  was  to  be  given  (''I  venti  innaspra."  Al- 
FiERi.),  or  to  understand  vim  to  mean  violence,  and  ventis 
to  be  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  violence 
was  to  be  inflicted,  viz.  on  the  Trojan  fleet,  Ruaeus, 
Heyne,  Voss  and  most  other  commentators  have  made 
choice  of  the  former  interpretation ;  I  very  much  prefer 
the  latter;  first, because  I  think  incutio  generally  expresses 
something  of  aggression  or  hostility,  and  therefore  although 
perfectly  correct  to  say  incute  metum,  terrorem,  tram, 
into  a  person  or  thing,  it  were  less  correct  to  say  in- 
cute  VIM,  where  no  violence  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  in- 
tended towards  the  recipient  of  the  vim.  Secondly,  because 
even  if  the  expression  were  perfectly  unobjectionable,  yet 
the  two  successive  attacks,  first  on  the  winds  in  order  to 
drive  or  as  we  might  say  knock  (incutere)  power  into 
them,  and  then,  with  the  winds  so  strengthened,  onEneas's 
fleet  in  order  to  sink  it,  were,  as  it  seems  to  me  at 
least,  if  not  absolutely  awkward,  certainly  not  very  ele- 
gant; thirdly,  it  is  not  probable  that  Juno  having  taken  the 
utmost  pains  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  Eolus  upon  his  prey,  would  in 
the  words  incute  vim  ventis,  abruptly  call  off  his 
attention  from  it  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  winds,  in 
order  to  inform  him  what  he  had  first  to  do  with 
them,   before  he  could  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  spring 


upon  Uio  ii:aine.  flow  imicli  more  j)r()))a))l('  ihiU  she 
said:  —  A  iialion,  \villi  whom  1  am  al  war.  is  sailini:  al 
this  nionieiil  on  the  Tuscan  sea:  altack  them  wilh  your 
winds,  sink  them  or  scatter  them,  Sec. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  g^ive  a  decided  prcfereiice 
to  StTviiis's  second  interpretation,  ahcady  justilied  by 
him    l»y   the   authority   of  Ennius,    and   confirmed  as  I 

i  lliink  by  Ovid's 

^  **linproba  pugnat  hicmSf  indigTiaturque  quod  ausim 

■ 

Scribere,  se  rigidas  incutiente  minas." 

ly-isL  L  II.  41. 

If  Ovid  does  not  use  loo  bold  an  expression,  when 

he  causes  the   storm  incutere  minas  against  him,  i.  e. 

against  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing,  how  far  from 

\  bold  is  it  in  Virgil  to  make  the  storm  incutere  vim  against 

the  fleet  of  Eneas! 


f 
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78. 

OMNES  UT  TECUM  MERITIS  PRO  TALIBUS  ANNOS 
EXIGAT 


"Livia  sic  tecum  socialcs  compleat  annos.** 

Ovid.  Ttist.  U.  161. 


82. 

TO  BUHI  QUODCUNQUE  HOC  REGNI  TU  SCEPTRA  JOVEMQUE 
C0NCUJA8  TU  DAS  EPUUS  ACCUMBERE  DIVUM 
f  HDIBORUMQUE  FACIS  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM 


"Tuis  in   me  ofQciis  debeo  totum  hoc  ventorum  reg- 
num."  —  Wagker.  Virg.  Br.  En. 

'*Du  hast^diese  Gewalt,  du  Jupiters  Iluld  und  den  Zepter 
Mir  jft  verschain." 

VoM. 


\ 


24        -  ^  I 


'ThcsQ  airy  kiiigrdolhs,  add  thtsi^vide  command, 
Arc  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand." 

Drtdkh. 

No ;  but  the  very  conlrary :  this  petty  domain  of  mine; 
this  domain  of  mine,  such  as  it  is.     Compare: 

•*Tu  dccu8  hoc  quodcunque  lyr»,  primusque  dedisti 
Non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  sperare  sepulehro." 

Stat.  Silv.  F.  III.  213, 

Tu,  TU.  TU.  —  The  second  person,  generally  not  ex- 
pressed at  all,  repealed  here  three  times,  is  in  Uie 
highest  degree  emphatic. 


85. 

HiEC  UBI  DICTA  CA\TM  CONVERSA  CUSPmE  MONTEM 
IMPULIT  IN  LATUS 


**Egregie  del  et  potentia  et  impctuosum  obsequium  de- 
claratur,  uno  sub  ictu  monte  non  (ut  olim  accipiebam) 
in  latus  dimoto,  verum  latere  inontls  percusso  hasta 
dei,  perrupto  et  sic  patefacto"  ....  "hastam  inter- 
quet,  immittit,  ruptaque  rupe  viam  ventis  facit  qua 
erumpant.'*  —  Heyne. 

**Ictu  sceptri  partem  mentis  in  latus  versus  protru- 
dit,  ut  foramine,  hiatu  facto,  omnes  venli  simul  prorum- 
pere  possiiit."  —  Forbiger.  '' 

—  "Al  cavcrnoso  monte 
Con  lo  scettro  d*un  urto  il  fianco  apcrse." 

Garo. 

—   ''Hurled  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  spear,  and  all  the  God  applied." 

'  Drydeh. 

'*Zum  hohlcn  Gebirg'  hinweudend  die  Spitze 
Schlug  er  die  Seit\" 

Yoss. 

IMPULIT.  —  **Contorsit."  —  Gesner. 


I  "^ 

To  all  these  inleifNt^Ultlbns  Aere  seem  to  me  to  be 
these  two  decisive  general  objections:  first,  that  the  cave 
being  provided  with  claustra  (see  verse  60,  and  Com- 
ment), the  violent  breaking  it  open,  either  by  pushing 
the  mountain  to  one  side,  or  by  making  a  breach  in 
its  parietes,  was  uncalled  for,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  poetic  maxim : 

**Nec  Deus  iniersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

Secondly,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes at  such  length  the  forcing  open  of  the  door  of 
Priam's  palace  by  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  cave  of  Cacus 
by  Hercules,  would  have  disposed  of  Bolus's  either 
removing  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base ,  or  breaking 
by  main  force  into  its  cavity,  as  briefly,  in  the  very 
same  terms,  and  with  no  greater  emphasis  than  he  might 
have  described  the  pushing  open  of  a  common  door. 

I  therefore  reject  ail  these  explanations,  and,  follow- 
ing the  strict  grammatical  construction,  understand 
the  meaning  to  be.  Pushed  the  hollow  mountain  on  the 
side  with  his  spear  turned  towards  it;  i.  e.  turned  his 
spear  towards  the  hollow  mountain's  side,  and  pushqd 
the  hollow  mountain's  side  with  it.  See  Comm.  J^n.  77.  i^i. 

CusproE  MONTEM  IMPITLIT.  —  Not,  flung  his  spear  against 
the  mountain,  because  in  the  few  instances  which  are 
to  be  found  of  impeUere  used  in  this  sense,  the  object 
flung  is  always  put  in  the  accusative,  not  the  ablative. 
Compare : 

—  "Inquc  meos  ferrum  flammasquc  pcnatcs 

Impulit." 

Ovid,  M^am,  XIL  551. 

**Tclum  ingens  avidc,  el  quanto  non  ante  lacerto 

Impulit." 

Stat.  Theb.  VIU,  684. 

but,  simply,  and  conformably  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  pushed  the   mountain  with  his  spear. 

—  **£t  dcxtra  disccdens  impulit  altam, 

Haud  ignara  modi,  puppim." 

En.  X.  246. 
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Cavum  montem.  — '  The  hollow  mountain,  i.  e.  that 
part  of  the  hollow  mountain  where  the  claustra  were, 
or  which  formed  the  claustra;  this  new  term  being 
used,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  avoid 
minule  parlicularization. 

In  latus.  —  Not,  sideways,  or  to  one  side,  as  (Stat. 
ITieb.  LX.  80),  "Sese  dominumque  retorsit  in  latus," 
but,  on  its  side,  as  (En,  XII.  505),  "-^iineas  Rutulum 
Sueronem  ....  excipit  in  lalus;"  takes  him  on  the  side; 
wounds  him  in  the  side,  and  so,  correctly,  De  Bulgaris: 
^^Tvif^e  nkevQad-evJ'  The  expression,  latus  montiis 
occurs  ag;ain  in  Georg.  IV,  418,  and,  as  it  happens,  in 
connexion  with  a  cave: 

—  "Est  specus  ingons 
Exesi  latere  in  montis;*' 

also  in  Silius  Ilalicus  (n\  524): 

"Avulsum  montis  volvit  latus." 

CoNVERSA.  —  Turned  towards  the  mountain;  or,  as 
we  would  say,  with  his  spear  levelled  against  the  moun- 
tain.   So: 

—  "In  me  convcrlitc  fcrrum." 

En,  IX,  427, 

"Video*  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  veslrum  ora  atque  oculos 
esse  con  versos."  —  Cic.  in  Catal,  IV,  1, 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  analysis,  I  may  ob- 
serve further:  first,  that  impellere  is  the  word  specially 
employed  both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  and  by  other 
Latin  writers  to  express  the  forcible  pushing,»or  throwing 
open,  of  gates  or  other  barriers.     See  En.  VII.  621 : 

—  '*Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas." 

where    observe    the   exact  parallelism,    manu   portas; 
cuspide  montem ;  also : 

—  "Impulss  patuerc  fores." 

Sil,  ItaL  m,  693. 

andBunnann,  ad  Valer.  Flacc,  I.  610.  And  secondly,  that 
it  appears  from  (he  representations  on  ancient  marbles 
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(see  article  Circus  fti  Smilh*s  Did.  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities)  that  the  carceres  of  the  circus  (of 
which  those  of  the  winds  are  plainly,  as  I  shall  show 
in  Comment  on  verse  86,  an  adumbration)  were  thrown 
open  by  forcibly  pushing  from  without  inwards. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
terpretation ,  that  not  only  Quintus  Calaber  (see  Com- 
ment, verse  56),  but  Slatius  (Theb.  VI,  108),  and  other 
Latin  poets,  represent  the  cave  of  the  winds  as  actually 
broken  into,  I  reply,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  either  there  were  more  versions  of  the  story 
than  one,  or  Virgil's  better  judgment  taught  him  not 
to  adhere  too  closely  to  what  was  absurd  or  preposterous 
in  the  one  only  version. 


86. 

AC  VENTI  VELUT  AGMINE  FACTO 
QUA  DATA  PORTA  RUUNT  ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT 


For  the  sake  of  rapidity,  Virgil  connects  the  rushing 
forth  of  the  winds  immediately  with  the  push  of  Eolus's 
spear:  impuut  ac  venti.  An* inferior  poet  would,  no  doubt, 
have  told  us  that  the  effect  of  the  push  was  to  throw 
open  the  barriers,  and  that,  on  the  barriers  being  thrown 
open,  the  winds  immediately  rushed  forth.* 

Compare  En.  II.  259  where  Sinon  *'laxat  claustra," 
undoes   the   fastenings,    and    immediately    ''patefaclus 

*  This,    as   I  have  found  since  the  above  commentary  was  written 
(in   1852),  has  been  actually  done  by  Alfieri  in  his  translation: 

"Disse,  e  coll'  asta  al  suol  rivolta,  un  cavo 
MaMo  rcspinse  all'  an  de'  canti :  appcna 
Schiusa  tal  porta,  impetuosa  fuori 
Sg^r^a  (lei  venti  la  feroco  squadra." 

J  11  1SS3. 
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equu8'^  (x)bserve  the  actual  opening  of  the  door  and 
(low  or  by  \vhom  opened,  is  passed  over  sub  silenlio  for 
the  sake  of  rapidity)  "reddit  illos  ad  auras."  Compare 
also: 

—  **Atque  Ulam  media  inter  (alia  ferro 
CoUapsam  aspiciunt  comites." 

JEn,  IV.  663. 

and  Comm. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  fine  picture  of  the  wiitds  indignantly  roaring 
about  the  claustra  of  the  career  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined, and,  upon  the  opening  of  those  clatistra,  rushing 
out,  and  furiously  sweeping  over  land  and  sea,  was 
suggested  to  Virgil  by  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept 
confined,  until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  earcer^ 
separated  only  .fVom  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra, 
for  the  opening  of  which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen 
testifying  their  impatience  by  neighing  and  snorting^, 
and  pawing  against  them  with  their  feet,  and  on  tlie 
opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (agmine  facto),  two, 
three,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  swept  the  spatia 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg 
the  reader,  first,  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  words 
of  the  description,  and  notabfy  the  words  luctantes,  im- 
perio  premit,  frwnat,  fremunt,  mollit  animos,  temperat 
iras,  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrant  per  auras,  are  suit- 
able to  the  manege;  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val.  Flaccus 
(I.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest  copy  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express 
terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  "Fundunt  se  car- 
cere  laeli  Thraces  equi,  Zcphyrusque,"  <fec. ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  compare  Virgil's  whole  description  with  the  de- 
scription which  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Ad  Conseniium) 
has  j2:iven  of  the  chariot-race: 
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**Illi  (viz.  the  hones)  ad  damtra  (eftrceris,  viz.) 
fremunt,  repagulisque 
Incumbunt  simul,  ac  per  obseralas 
Transfumani  tabulas,  et  ante  cursum 
Campus  flaiibus  oecupatur  absens: 
Impellunt,  trepidant,  trahunt,  repo^naiit, 
Ardeseunt,  saliunt,  timent,  timcntur, 
Nee  gressum  cohibent,  sed  inquieto 
Duratum  pede  stipitem  flagellant ; 
Tandem  murmure  buecinse  strcpentis, 
Suspensas  tubicen  voeans  quadrig^as 
Effundit  eeieres  in  arva  eumis; 
Non  sic  fulminis  impetus  trisulci,"  &c. 

Lei  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,  Melam.  II.  153;  Lucret 
VI.  194;  Stat.  Theb.  VI.  397,  ei  seq.;  and  Virgil  him- 
self, En.  V.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage, 
and  proof  addhional  to  those  adduced  above,  that  the 
winds  were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach  made  in 
the  mountain,  but  through  tlie  accustomed  claustra. 


88. 

INCUBUERE  MAiU  TOTUMQTJE  A  SEDIBUS  IMIS 
UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELUS 
AFRICUS  ET  VASTOS  VOLVUNT  AD  UTTORA  FLUCTUS 
INSEOUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STRmORQUE  RUDENTUM 
SRIPIUNT  SUBITO  NUBES  C(£LUMQUE  DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  OCUUS  PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 
INTONUERE  POU  ET  CREBRIS  MICAT  IGNIBUS  iETHER 


The  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  in- 
dicated in  this  passage. 

First,   they  fell  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface 
(ikcubuere)  vertically,  ftrom  above  downwards ;  (compare ; 

**Incubuere  vadis  passim  discrimine  nullo 
Turba  simul,  primiquc.** 

Stat.  Tkd^.  IV.  809,) 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a 
hole  in  it,  and  so  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides 
round;  k  sedibus  imis  ruunt. 

And  secondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  vol- 
vuNT  AD  LiTTORA  FLUCTUS ;  such  billows  being  the  effect, 
partly  of  their  direct  blo\\fing,  and  partly  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  water  from  the  height  to  which  it  had 
been  thrown  up  by  their  violent  vertical  descent;  com- 
pare (Georg,  IL  310): 

"Praescrtim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis 
IncubuiL" 

where  Fea:  —  "Piomba  dall*  alto.  Arato  presso  Cice- 
rone {De  Nat,  Deor.  IL  44.) 

**Quem  summa  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamina  pulsant.*' 

Omero  referilo  ma  non  capito  dal  Guqjlio,  meglio  lo 
spiega  Aulo  Gellio  (Lib,  IL  c,  30),  Venti  ab  scpten- 
trionibus,  ex  altiore  cceli  parte  in  mare  incidentes,  deor- 
sum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi  prajcipitcs  deferuntur, 
undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas,  sed  vi  intus 
commotas." 

Una  eurusque  notusque  -ruunt  creberque  procelus 

Africus.  — 

—  "Nor  slept  the  wind« 
Wilhin  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vexed  wilderness." 

Milton.  Par,  Reg.  IV. 

Una.  —  Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  and  repeating  the  idea  already  expressed  in 
agmine  facto. 

Incubuere;  Insequitur;  Eripiunt;  Intonuere.  —  In  order 
to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action, 
each  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes 
its  nominative.  At  vv.  108  — 109,  where  tlie  action  is 
still  energetic,  a  similar  structure  is  observable :  Fran- 
guntur  remi;   Insequitur  mens.    And  at  r.  184,    where 
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ihe  aelion  is  peaceable,  exactly  the  opposite:  JEneas 
conscendil,  petit,  videal,  prospicil;  armenta  sequun- 
tur,  longiim  pascitur;  i^neas  constitit,  corripuit;  fidus 
gerebat;  JEneas  sternil,  miscet,  absistit,  fundat, 
SBquet,  petit,  partitur;  bonus  onerarat,  dederat;  ^neas 
dividit,  mulcet.  And  verse  230:  Jupiter  constitit, 
defixit;  tristior  alloquitur;  qui  regis,  terres;  JEneas, 
Troes  potuere;  cunctus  clauditur;  qui  tenerent;  sen- 
tenlia  vertit;  -fortuna  insequitur;  An  tenor  potuit.  Then 
again,  in  It  mare,  the  change  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction, indicative  of  the  change  to  the  rapid  action; 
and  finally,  the  placid  construction  in  the  placid  and 
final  compostus  quiescit. 


96. 

EXTEMPLO  MHEM  SOLVUNTUR  FRIGORE  MEMBRA 


The  first  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  this  ex- 
treme emotion  of  Eneas  (considered  by  many  as  cow- 
ardly and  unworthy  of  Virgil's  hero;  see  in. Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  XII.  p.  10, 
a  Tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning 
Virgil's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems"),  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  Ronsard's  Franciade  * 
(c.  2): 

"Hi  tu  devois  en  la  Troy  en  ne  gruerre 
Fairc  couler  mon  ccrveau  contrc  tcrrc, 
Sans  roe  sauver  par  une  fcinte  alnsi, 
Pour  me  Irahir  a  ce  cruel  souci; 
J'eusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombeaux  de  mes  peres; 
Ou  Je  n*  atten  que  ccs  vag^ues  ameres 
Pour  mon  sepulchre." 

*  One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fashionable,  but  now  forgotten 
poems,  which  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  years  ago  used  to 
manufacture   out   of  the   Eneis*    and  pass  upon  the  world  as  original 
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To  this  ground  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  two 
objections:  first,  that  it  is  insufficient;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  verses  104  and  105»  which 
show  that  Eneas  knew  that,  even  if  he  had  died  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  body  would  have  had  burial. 

The  other  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  Eneas's 
emotion,  viz.  the  reflection  that  death  by  shipwreck  was 
death  lost  and  thrown  away,  death  redounding  neitlier 
to  his  own  honour,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  his  country 
or  the  world,  is  probably  the  true  one,  because  in  ac- 
cordance wi^  the  heroic  character,  with  the  words  of 
the  hero  himself,  and  with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to 
other  heroes  on  similar  occasions.  See  in  the  Homeric 
text,  of  which  the  passage  before  us  is  an  almost  literal 
translation : 

Tod  x'   tXaxov  mtqwvt  xm  fuv  xXiog  r^yov  Axaioc 
Nw  3«  fM  Xti'yaXn»  ^avarot  tifia^o  etXtn^ah 

Odyss.  F.  313, . 

Compare  also  Senec.  Agam.  5t8: 

'*Nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atque  unds  ferent? 
Ignava  fortes  fata  consument  virosT 
Perdenda  mors  est" 

And  Hercul.  GEtaeiis,  1165:  Hercules  speaking,  — 

'*Morior,  nee  uUus  per  meum  stridet  latus 

Transmissus  ensis 

.  .  .  .  ,  perdidi  mortem,  hei  mihi! 
Toties  honestam." 

works  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  those  professedly  original  poems,  but  really  semi- 
translations  of  the  Eneis,  and  our  modern  professed  translations  but 
really  semi-original  poems.  Both  are  composed  altogether  ad  captum 
vuJgi;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often  sweet  style,  and  with  the 
same  total,  either  ignorance  or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning;  the  sole 
difference  between  them  being  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  language 
of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  the 
places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
former  tome  colour  of  originality.  —  J.  H. 
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If  we  consider,  besides,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  Eneas  saw  impending,  but  the  total 
destruction  of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  the  last 
hopes  .of  Troy,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  becoming  or  more  natural  than 
his  deep  emotion  and  pathetic  exclamation,  —  '^Better 
I  had  died  by  the  hands  of  my  noble  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  fighting  bravely  for  my  country  before 
the  eyes  of  my  sires,  than  have  lived  to  see  this  day, 
and  to  meet  this  fate." 


103. 

SiCVUS  UBI  iEACmiS  TELO  JACET  HECTOR  UBI  INGEN8 
8ARPED0N 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and 
Sarpedon ,  the  son  of  Jove,  in  one  and  the  same  sen- 
tence, without  implying  a  preference  for  either,  without 
exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  viz.,  by  coun- 
terbalancing, by  an  inferior  position  towards  the  end  of 
a  line,  tliat  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he 
must  necessarily  give  to  one  of  them ;  and  by  compen- 
sating the  other  for  the  disadvantage  of  being  placed 
second  in  order,  by  the  double  advantage  of  first  place 
in  a  line,  and  separation  f^om  the  rest  of  the  line  by 
a  sudden  pause. 


104. 

UBI  TOT  SIMOIS  CORREI>TA  SUB  UNDI8 
SCUTA  VIRUM  GALEA8QUE  ET  FORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVIT 


"Contcndil  cum  Homero    (11.  fi.  22  seq.).    Potest  sane 
oratio   nimis   omata  videri  ex  EnesB  persona;   sed  in- 
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numeria  locis  poet®  cum  epici,  turn  trag:ici  ac  lyrici, 
sibi  indulgent  in  ornatu,  etiam  ubi  alios  loquentes  In* 
ducunt."  —  Heyne. 

This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a  commentary  on 
Stalius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Virgil,  a 
poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  his  abstinence 
firom  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly  careftil  to  adapt 
the  sentiment  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  words  in  the  text,  or  some  similar  words, 
were  indispensable  to  give  full  expression  to  the  idea 
of  Eneas;  very  imperfectly  understood  either  by  the 
annotators,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Caro,  by  the  trans- 
lators :  Happy  those  who  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in 
the  sight  of  their  sires  I  0  that  I,  too,  had  perished 
there  by  the  hand  of  Tydides,  or  been  swept  away  along 
with  so  many  of  my  friends  by  the  Simois! 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil ,  I  shall  place  ia 
juxta-position  with  this  and  two  other  passages,  also  in 
the  first  book  of  the  li^neis,  their  English  representatives; 
I  say  their  English  representatives,  because  Dryden's 
may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  only  translation  of  VirgiT 
which  IS  known  or  read  in  England.  The  literal  English 
of  the  lines  In  the  text  is :  Where  Simois  roUs  so  many 
shields  and  helmets  and  brave  bodies  of  heroes,  snatched 
under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word  more  or  less  or 
different  ft-om  these  in  the  original ;  now  hear  Dryden :  — 

^Where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear." 

Again,  v,  170:  — 

'Tronte  sub  adversa  scopulia  peadentibus  antrum; 
Intus  aquse  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

Under  the  opposite  front,  a  cave  with  hanging  crags; 
witidn^  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  livun^  stmc;  house 
of  the.  nymphs^    Heiar  Drydeo :  — 
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*'A  grot  is  formed  beneath  with  mossy  seats. 
To  rest  the  Nereids  and  exclude  the  heats, 
Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls." 

Once  more,  v.  420: 

—  **Ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabseo 
Tare  calent  arae  sertisquc  tecentibus  halant." 

Where  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her,    and 
breathe  of  fresh  garlands.    Hear  Dryden: 

"YiThere  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
With  vows  arc  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smolce, 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoice/' 

Such,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  line,  is  Dryden's  translation  of  the 
Eneis  —  *Hhe  most  noble  and  spirited  translation/'  says 
Pope,  "which  I  know  in  any  language'*  —  that  transla- 
tion, whose  very  announcement,  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put  all  literary 
England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation  —  that  translation 
which  Johnson  tells  us,  ''satisfied  Dryden*s  friends,  and 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies"  —  that  trans- 
lation which,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognised 
representative  at  the  court  of  English  Literature,  of  the 
sweet,  modest,  elegant,  and  always  correct  muse  of  Virgil. 
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TAUA  JACTANTI  STRIDENS  AgUILONE  PROCELLA 
VELim  ADVERSA  FERIT  FLUCTUSQUE  AD  SIDERA  TOLUT 
FRAVGUNTUR  REMI  TUM  PRORA  AVERTIT  £T  UNDIS 
DAT  LATU8  INSEQUTTUR  CUMULO  PRi£RUPTUS  AQVJR  M0N8 
HI  8UMM0  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS 
TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERTT  FURIT  ifiSTUS  ARENI8 


Adversa,  right  in  front:  in  nautical  language,  aback. 

UfSEQUmiR  CUMULO  PILERUPTUS  AQVM  MONS.  —  ''PrseTUptUS 

propter     altitudinem    cumulata;    aquae."    Heyne.     No: 
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Wunderlich  is  right,  that  cumulo  depends  on  ihseouitur 
not  on  PRi£RUPTU$,  for  I  find  no  instance  of  an  ablative 
joined  to  the  latter,  while  on  tlie  other  hand  the  junction 
of  an  ablative  with  the  former  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Insequitur  lumine:  Ovm.  Metam.  XI.  468.  Bello  in- 
sequitur:  En.  VIII.  146.  Infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  in- 
sequitur: En.  II.  529.  Morsibus  insequitur:  Ovm.  Me- 
tam. Xm.  568.  And  so,  insequitur  cumulo  :  pursues  mith 
a  heaped  up  pile  of  water;  i.  e.  threatening  to  over- 
whelm, but  not  actually  overwhelming;  as  fblly  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  carried  put: 

m   SUMMO   IN   FLUCTU   PENDENT ,     HIS   UNDA  DEHISCENS ;     whore 

there  is  a  transition  from  the  single  ship  of  Eneas, 
and  the  single  mountain  wave  impending  over  it,  to 
the  entire  fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  of  which  are  similar- 
ly situated  with  the  vessel  of  Eneas,  while  others  are 
in  the  exactly  opposite  situation,  i.  e.  riding  on  the  top 
of  the  wave. 

Voss  and  Caro  are  therefore  entirely  wrong: 

—  "Und  es  sturzt  das  gebrochene  Wasserg^ebirg'  ein." 

Voss. 

—  **E  d'  acqua  un  monte  intanto 
Yenne  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  ^\\x" 

Caro. 

Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  508: 

"Cum  mare  sunrexit,  cumulusque  immanis  aquarum 
In  montis  speciem  curvari  et  crescere  visus/* 

where  cumulus  is  the  heaped  up  rising  or  swelling,  not 
the  bursting,  pile  of  water. 

Fluctus  ad  sidera  tolut;  insequitur  cumulo;'  pr^- 
RUPTUS  AQUiB  MONs;  SUMMO  IN  FLucTU ;  PENDENT;  are  all 
only  different  phases  of  the  one  idea;  the  correlative 
idea  begins  -  at  ms  unda  dehiscens.  Fuiut  ^cstus  arenis 
is  the  complement  of  the  two  ideas  united.  The  tumbling 
in  of  one  of  these  mountain  billows  on  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  vessel,  is  described 
at  verse  117. 
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HIS  UNDA  DEHI8CENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT 

iSSTDS  ARENis.  —  "Hiaxilc  unda  et  apparente  terra  vident 
in  imo  arenam  estuantem,  ac  ferventem."  —  La  Cerda. 

''Arenis;  recte  Wunderlich  explicat  in  fundo  maris, 
coll.  Ovid.  Metam.  XI.  499."  —  Wagner, 

^'Arenis;  auf  dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  Ufer.'*  — 
Thicl. 

—  "Dort  sinkenden  5ffhet 
Tief  die  zerleehzende  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der 
Schlamm  aaf." 

Voss. 

De  Bulgaris. 

—  '*Mo8lra  giu  il  bollente 

Lelto  arenoso  suo/' 

Alpieri. 

—  "Or  a  quel  s'apre  la  terra 
Fra  due  liqaidi  monti,  ove  1'  arena 

Non  men  ch'  a  i  liti  si  rag^^ra,  e  ferve." 

Caro. 

^Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep." 

Drtdxn. 

All,  as  I  think,  higlily  incorrect;  the  last,  downright 
nonsense. 

i&Tus.  —  Unless  when  a  hot  liquid  is  spoken 
of,  seething  or  boiling  is  a  sense  foreign  Arom  this 
word,  which  always  means  the  swell  or  increment  or 
acme  of  something  which  increases  progressively,  and 
then  progressively  diminishes  again,  ''i^slus  solis  et 
sestivi  temporis  flagrantiaf  (Fest,  qp.Non.  IV.40);  not, 
as  commonly  understood,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  the  swell,  or  high  tide  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  sun's  heat;  i.  e.  when  the  temperature 
is  just  reaching  the  maximum.  'Tropiusque  sestus  .in- 
cendia  volvunt"  fEn,  IL  106),  the  conflagration  rolls, 
not  the  heat  nearer,  but,  its  swelling  tide  nearer.  ''Jam- 
jam  absumor;  conficil  animam  Vis  vulneris,  ulceris 
sestus"  (Cicero,  translating  firom  Sophocles ;  TuscQucest. 
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//.  7);  not,  with  Gesner,  dolor  flucluans,  but,  the 
increasing,  swelling  pain;  the  tide,  acme,  or  exacerba- 
tion of  pain.  *'Sspe  homines  aegri,  morbo  gravi,  quuni 
aestu  febrique  jactantur"  (Cic.  Catal.  I,  13.);  not  the 
heat,  but  the  paroxysm,  access,  exacerbation,  fit,  high 
tide,  of  the  disease.  "i£stus  cum  ex  alto  se  incilavisset 
quod  bis  semper  accidit  duodecim  horarum  spatio"  (CiCs. 
B.  G.  III.  12).  "iEstus  maris  accedere  et  reciprocare, 
tnaxime  minim"  (Pun.  //.  97).  "Labitur  alta  secans 
fluctuque  aestuque  secundo"  En.  X.  687.  The  height  or 
acme  of  the  sea ;  the  tide,  properly  so  called.  And  so 
in  our  te;ct,  furit  i£STUs,  the  tide  rages;  the  swelling, 
tiding  sea  rages. 

Furit  arenis.  —  Rages,  not  on  the  sands,  but,  wM 
the  sands;  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  its 
rage  is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the 
drifting  quicksands  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries 
with  it  (iEstu  miscentur  arenas :  En.  III.  557.)  Compare  : 
Ense  furens  (Valer.  Flacc.  /.  i44.)\  Furentem  caede 
Neoptolemum  (En.  II.  499).  As  ense  and  caede, 
added  to  furens,  in  these  passages,  define  and  enhance 
the  fury  of  i^son  and  Neoptolemus,  informing  us  that 
the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the  latter 
was  slaughtering  all  before  him,  so  arenis,  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us 
that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action, 
which  derived  their  name  from  this  very  liability  to  be 
displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the  sea  in  a  storm: 
''Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  saevire  coepit  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fiuctus  trahunt;  ita 
facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur:  Syrtes  ab 
jLractu  nominatas."  —  Sall.  BeU.  Jugurik.  c.  80.  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  saevire,  et  trahere  arenam. 

Compare  also  Juvenal's  cognate  expression:  SaB- 
vire  flageMis  (X,  180);  Virgil's  own  Sasvit  animis: 
(vers.  153);  and  stridens  aquilonk  procella,  (verse  106, 
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above);  Phiegethonta  furenlein  ardentibus  undis  (Culex, 
270);  Furit  stridoribus:  (Culex,  177);  and  exactly  pa- 
rallel la,  and  coincident  vdth  our  text,  Valerius  Flaccas*9 
Qusk  brevibos  furit  estus  aquis :  (II.  615). 

FimiT  'MSTSiS  AREins.  -^  The  connexion  of  these  words 
is    not   with    the  immediately    preceding    semi-clause, 

—  ms  CNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM   INTER  FLUCTUS    APERTr  whicb 

would  give  the  jejune  meaning  found  in  the  passage 
by  La  Cerda  and  the  other  expositors  ^'Vident  in  imo 
arenam  estnantem  ac  Ibrventem,'"  but  with  the  whole 
clause:  hi  summo  in  fluctd  pendent,  ms  xjnba  dehisgens 
TERRAM  orrsR  FLUCTOS  APERTT,  of  which  clauso  they  are 
the  complement,  filling  up  and  completing  the  fine 
picture;  thus:  — These  vessels  here,  hang  on  the  crest 
or  ridge  of  the  wave,^  while  those  there,  descend 
almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough ;  the 
ridge  is  high,  and  the  trough  deep,  because  the  sea 
is  at  its  acme,  i.  e.  the  tide  fbll  and  swelling;  and  the 
raging'  of  tbe  sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of 
the  qui^sands  which  it  has  set  in  motion  and  carries 
along  with  it.    Tlie  catastrophe  follows  at  verse  116: 

''IIIidHque  vadls,  atque  aggere  cingit  arens.'* 


U4. 

DORSUM  QOfANE  MARI  SUMMO  TRES  EURUS  AB  ALTO 
IN  BREVIA  ET  SYRTES  URGET 


Dorsum.  —  A  reef* 

Alto.  —  As  the  adi^ctive;  aUus  signifies  properly 
neither  heiffia  nor  depth,  but  perpendict^r  distance, 
which  may  bo  either  upwards  (suspicions  altam  Lu- 
nam:  Bn.  IX.  ^M3);  downwards  (cum  terra  araretur, 
et  sulcus  altius  esset  impressus :  Cic.  de  Divin.  II.  23.) ; 
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or  inwards  (Ferrum  haud  alle  in  corpus  descendisse : 
Liv.  /.  4JJ;  so  altum,  taken  substantively,  and  applied 
to  the  sea,  is  properly  neither  the  high  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  respect  of  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  its  bottom),  nor  the  deep  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  depth  of  its 
bottom  below  the  surface)^  but  (if  I  may  invent  a  term 
where  the  English  language  possesses  none),  the  deep- 
height  or  the  high-deep,  i.  e.  the  sea  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  its  two 
surfaces.  In  numerous  instances,  where  (as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  and  En.  I.  7;  in.  11)  Uiere  is  no 
occasion  that  the  reader  should  be  specially  informed 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface;  this  inter- 
pretation (viz.  high-deep),  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  context  than  the  ordinarily  recei- 
ved interpretation,  the  deep.  I  may  observe,  besides, 
that,  unless  in  this  word,  the  Romans  possessed  no 
term  for  the  idea  which  modern  nations  express  by  the 
terms,  high  sea,  high  water,  high  flood,  high  tide,  high 
river,  das  hohe  Meer,  die  hohe  See,  ^-c. 

In  brevia  et  syrtes.  —  I.  e.  in  brevia  syrtium.    See 
En  V.  220:  In  scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis. 


120. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUCTUS  ISroEM 
TORQUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPffiUS  VORAT  iEQUORE  VORTEX 


"Tre  volte  11  fe*  girar  con  tutte  I'acque; 
Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
£  la  prora  Ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
Infin  che  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 

Dahtk,  Infem,  JiXVI,  139. 
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122. 

APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VIRUM  TABUUEQUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDA8 


"Conspiciuntur  passim   nanles  et  arma,   h.  e.  clypei. 
—  Heyne. 

'*Ring8  nun  schwimmcn  umher  sparsam  in  unendlicher 
Meerflut 
Waffen  des  Krieg^  nnd  GcbSlk  und  troischer  Pomp 
durch  die  Brandun^." 


** 


Voss. 


'Gia  per  Tondoso  mar  disperse  e  rare, 
Le  navi,  c  i  navignnti  si  vedevano: 
Gia  per  tutto  dl  Troja  a  Tonde  in  preda 
Arme,  tavole,  amesi  a  nuoto  andavano." 


Caro. 


•*And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating  men." 

Dryden. 

Not  one  represents  Virgil's  meaning;  which  is,  that 
only  an  odd  syvimmer  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
(Uie  others  having  gone  to  the  bottom),  while  the 
whole  water  was  thickly  strewed  with  arma  virdm,  ta- 
bula, ET  TROiA  GAZA.    Compare  (Stat.  Theb.  IX.  263): 

**Summa  vagis  late  sternuntur  flumina  telis, 
Ima  viris." 

Rari  in  GURorrE  vasto  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 
PER  DNDAS  feveryrvhere  over  the  water).  Compare  per 
antrum:  En.  III.  631  (everywhere  through  the  cave; 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  cave). 
Rari  belongs  to  nantes  only;  and  nantes  refers  only 
to  the  persons.  The  structure  is,  apparent  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto;  apparent  fluitantia  per  undas  arma 
virum  tabulwque  et  Troja  gaza.  And  so,  correctly  (with 
the  exception  of  his  interpretation  of  tabuije)  De  Bul- 
garis: 

6 
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The  punctuation  of  N.  Heinsius,  Alfieri  and  the  Basker- 
ville  should  therefore  be  adopted: 


^Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vaslo; 

Arma  virum  tabulaeque  ct  Troia  gaza  per  undas.' 


It  appears  from  Foggini  that  there  is  in  the  Medicean 
a  point  at  vasto  ;  but  tlie  punctuation  in  that  MS  is  so 
carelessly  performed  that  unless  where  it  is  collaterally 
supported,  great  stress  cannot  safely  be  laid  on  it:  in 
proof  of  which  assertion  I  need  only  inform  the  reader, 
tliat  there  is  also  a  point  placed  after  arma  in  that  MS. 
Arma  virum.  —  VmuM  added  to  arma  (in  the  same 
way  as  Martis  to  the  same  word,  verse  4,  where  see 
Comment),  shows  that  the  arms  meant  are  no  otlier 
than  those  of  the  warriors  themselves,  and  not,  as 
might  possibly,  except  for  this  adjunct,  have  been  un- 
derstood, arms  fixed  up  in  the  vessel  by  way  of  ensign 
or  ornament;  still  less  the  oars  or  other  nautical  tackling, 
which  (See  Comm.  En.  V.  15)  were  often  called  arma. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  these  same  arma  vibdm,  necessarily 
laid  aside  by  their  owners  when  they  went  on  board, 
and  began  to  act  as  rowers  and  sailors,  and,  most 
probably,  hung  up  out  of  the  way  on  the  aplustre, 
steersman's  baraque,  and  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  that 
our  author  speaks  at  verse  187,  in  the  words: 

—  ''aut  ceUis  in  puppibua  arma  Gaici." 
Also,  En.  Vlll.  92: 

'*Miratur  ncmus  insuetum  fulgenlia  longe 
Scuta  virum  fluvio  pictasque  innare  carinas.'* 

And  En.  X.  80: 

"Pacem  orare  nianu,  prseflgcrc  puppibus  arma.** 

Tabulae.  —  Not  the  planks  of  the  vessel  (for  the  vessel 
had  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  foundered  and  gone  down 
whole),  and  still  less  pictures;  but,  the  boards  of  such 
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Aragile  and  unessential  parts  as  the  benches  of  the  ro- 
wersy  steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre  or  peaked 
and  lofty  taffrel  (for  representations  of  both  which,  see 
Vatic.  Fragm.  apud  Bartholi,  P.  57.  101.  103.  129.  also 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities:  ar- 
ticles Antennae,  Anchora,  and  Aplustre).  How  frail  these 
parts  were,  and  how  liable  to  be  washed  overboard, 
and  to  be  seen  floating;  about  in  the  water,  appears 
iroia  numerous  passages  in  various  writers: 

'*Per  teiranim  omncis  oras  fluitantia  aplustra." 

LucR.  //.  556. 

—  **Jamque  per  undas 
£t  transtra,  et  mail,  laceroque  aplusiria  vclo, 
Ac  mlseri  fluitant  revomentes  squora  nauUe." 

So..  Ital.  X,  324. 

^Nayibus  absumptls  fluitantia  qusrere  aplustra." 

CicKRo's  Aratus,  apud  PrUcian* 

^^Inconcussa  vehit  tranquillus  aplusiria  flatus; 
Mollia  securo  vela  rudente  tremunt" 

RuTiLius.  Itin.  L  513. 

where  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  as  well  as  f^om 
Virgil  himself  (En.  V.  858)  : 

*'Et  superincumbcns  cum  puppis  parte  rcvulsa 
Cumque  gubernaculo  liquidas  projecit  in  undas;'* 

where  the  very  extremity  of  the  vessel,  consisting  of 
the  steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre,  is  meant, 
and  not  that  solid  part  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
denominating  poop,  or  quarter;  the  breaking  off  of  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  which  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  a  single  man,  or,  if  it  could,  must  have 
involved  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 
Compare  Ovm.  Trist,  I.  0,  7: 

*'Tu  facis  ut  spolium  ne  sim,  ncu  nuder  ab  iliis 
Naufragii  tabulas  qui  petiere  mei." 
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128. 

INTEREA  MAGNO  MISCERI  MURMURE  PONTUM 
EMISSAMQUE  HIEMEM  SENSIT  NEPTUNUS  ET  IMIS 
STAGNA  REFUSA  VADIS  GRAVITER  CX)MMOTUS  ET  ALTO 
PROSPICIENS  SUMMA  PLACIDUM*  CAPUT  EXTULIT  UNDA 
DISJECTAM  iENEiE  TOTO  VIDET  iEQUORE  CLASSEM 
FLUCTIBUS  OPPRESSOS  TROAS  CffiUQUE  RUINA 
NEC  LATUERE  DOU  FRATREM  JUNONIS  ET  OLE 
EURUM  AD  SE  ZEPHYRUMQUE  VOCAT  DEfflNC  TAUA  FATUR 
TANTANE  VOS  GENERIS  TENUIT  FTOUCIA  VESTRI 


Hefusa.  —  According  to  the  peculiar  and  proper  force 
of  the  Be,  pouring*  or  streaming  back,  i.  e.  out  of  its  pro- 
per place  (viz.  the  bottom  or  depth  of  the  sea);  out 
of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  originally  put  (viz. 
by  Neptune);  and  so,  correctly,  Ladewig:  zuriickstromend. 
Compare : 

*'Portu8  erat,  si  non  violcntos  insula  Coros 
Exciperet  saxis,  lassasquc  rcfunderet  undas." 

LucAN.  //.  61L 

Graviter  commotus.  —  "Graviter  iratus."  —  Rumbus. 

"Irato."  —  Caro. 

"Mit  heftigem  Eifer."  —  Voss. 

"Displeased."  —  Dryden. 

No;  but,  much  disturbed,  put  out  of  his  way,  dis- 
composed. The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to 
express  the  discomposure  of  mind  produced  in  him  by 
certain  unexpected  and  disagreeable  news:  "Cum  est 
ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritatc  eorum-  qui  tibi  negotium 
facesserent,  etsi  graviter  prime  nuntio  commotus  sum, 
quod  nihil  tam  praeter  opinionem  meam  accidere  po- 
tuil;  lamen,"  &c.  (ad,  Fam,  IIL  10).  And  Pliny  the 
Younger  applies  the  term  commotus  to  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  being  moved  to  write  a  letter  "Qua^ris 
fortasse  quo  commotus  hac  scribam"   (Epist,  VIII.  23J 
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Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented 
as  angry  at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

Alto  prospiciens.  —  "Mari  providens."  —  RuyEus. 

"And  fearing  for  his  watery  reign." 

Dryden. 

Certainly  wrong;  because,  in  the  almost  identical  con- 
text: 

"Prospiciens,  surama  flavum  caput  extulit  unda;" 

Georg,  IV.  352; 

the  meaning  is  not  figurative,  but  literal.  "Ex  fundo 
maris  in  quo  regia  Dei  est."  —  Heyne.  Wrong  no  less 
certainly;  because,  even  if  a  prospect  of  the  sea  from 
its  bottom  were  possible,  the  addition  of  the  preposi- 
tion ab,  or  ex,  were  indispensable  to  enable  alto  to 
signilV  the  point  or  stand  from  which  the  view  was 
taken.    Compare: 

—  "Quum  littora  fcrvere  late 
Prospiccres  arce  ex  summa;" 

En.  IV.  409; 

where,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Dido  took  the  view, 
not  from  the  top  of  the  arx,  but  from  within  the  arx, 
i.  e.  from  a  window  or  room  in  the  arx,  the  preposi- 
tion used  is,  not  ah,  but  ex: 

"Prospexi  Italiam,  summa  sublimis  ab  unda;" 

En.  VI  357; 

where  the  structure  is,  not  sublimis  ab,  but  pro- 
spexi  ab;  and  where,  in  order  to  intimate  that  Pali- 
nurus  was  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 
floating  on  the  aplustre  (see  Comment,  verse  122),  the 
preposition  used  is,  not  ex,  but  ab;  and: 

**Et  lietum  i£neam  classemque  ex  sthere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pachyno;" 

En.   VII  2SS; 

where,  in  order  to  define  the  unusual  point  of  view 
with  the  greater  accuracy,  both   prepositions  are  used 
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together:  ex  to  inform  us  that  the  view  was  taken  from 
out  the  ether,  and  ab  that  the  part  of  Ihe  ether,  from 
out  of  which  the  view  was  taken,  was  over  the  pro- 
montory Pachynus:  that  the  view  was  taken  from  over 
the  promontory.  Alto,  then,  placed  thus  simply,  and 
without  a  preposition,  is  not  the  stand  or  point  from 
which  tlie  view  is  taken.  Neither  is  it  the  object 
viewed,  the  object  of  the  view:  such  object  being  inva- 
riably placed  in  the  accusative  after  the  verb,  as  liiiora 
fervere,  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotations;  Italiam, 
in  the  second;  and  ^neam  classemque,  in  the  third. 
If,  then,  ALTO  is  neither  the  point  from  which  the  view 
is  taken,  nor  the  object  viewed,  what  is  it?  I  reply, 
the  field  of  view;  the  tract  or  space  over  which  Nep- 
tune looked,  in  order  to  discover  something  which 
might  account  for  the  disturbance  in  his  realms,  pro- 
spiciENS  ALTO,  looking  out  over  the  high  sea;  exactly 
as  Eneas  (verse  185)  Prospectum  pelago  petit,  looks 
out  over  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discern 
some  of  his  missing  ships. 

PLAaDUM.  —  "Temere  se  torquent  interpretes,  non 
intelligentes  quomodo  graviter  commoto  caput  (os)  pla- 
cidum  esse  possit.  Graviter  commotus  et  iratus  est 
Neptunus  in  ventos  et  ^olum,  sed  placidus  Trojanis."  — 

FORBIGER. 

To  which  explanation  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this 
conclusive  objection,  that  Neptune  had  raised  his  head 
placidum  above  the  water  before  he  was  at  all  aware 
that  either  Eolus  or  the  Trojans  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  How,  then,  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction,   GRAVFTER    COMMOTUS,    and    PLACn)nM    CAPUT?      I 

reply,  the  contradiction  is  indeed  only  apparent  Nep- 
tune was  GRAvrrER  commotus  (see  above) ;  and  precisely 
because  he  was  gravtter  commotus,  (a)  caput  extuut 
ONDA,  in  order  to  discover  something  which  might  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  tumult;  and  (b)  caput  extultf 
UNDA  PLAQDUM  (for,  obscTve,  the  structure  is  not  PLACiDOM 
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CAPUT  EXTUUT  UNDA ,  mised  his  placid  head  out  of  the 
water,  but  caput  extuut  unda  placidum,  raised  his  head 
out  of  the  water,  placid),  in  order  that  the  placidity  of 
his  countenance  might  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  by  an  angry  coun- 
tenance increase  the  disorder.  The  effect  is  described 
al  verse  158: 

—  '*GunctQ8  pelag^  cecidit  fragx>r,  cequora  postquam 
Prospicicns  genitor;** 

where  the  repetition  of  the  word  prospiciens  recalls  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  our  text.  In  the  word 
PLAODUM  lies,  not  only  the  chief  emphasis  of  tlie  words, 
and  chief  beauty  of  the  picture,  but  the  principal  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  God  stilling  the  storm,  and 
the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot;  the  effect  beings 
in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a 
single  word  is  uttered: 

"Conspcxere  —  ^ilent" 

—  "Cunctus  pclagi  cecidit  fragor,  squora  postquara 
Prospiciens  grenitor." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  God's 
placidity  of  aspect,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm, 
was  not  overlooked  by  our  poet's  readers  of  old,  is 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  Si- 
Uus  Italicus  (VU.  257): 

^*Ut  cum  turbatis  placidum  caput  extulit  undis 
Neptunus." 

The  whole  passage  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
beautiful  conformity  with  the  well-known  mythological 
dogma,  that  the  Gods  assume  an  aspect  and  demeanour 
corresponding  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged: 
placid  and  peaceful,  if  it  be  one  of  peace;  turbid  and 
sad,  displeased,  or  terrific,  if  it  be  the  contrary.  Com- 
pare: 

"Vulla  quo  coelnm  (emiicstatesque  screnat." 

Em.  I.  259. 
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—  '*Nutiique  serciio 

Intonuit." 

Valkr.  FiAC.  777.  251. 

**Hsc  ubi  dicta  dedit  terras  horrenda  pclivit.** 

En.  VU.  323. 

—  "Vcl  quails  in  atram 
SoUicilus  nubem,  mcesto  Jove,  cogitur  aer." 

Claud.  Bdl.  Gelic.  378. 

See  also  for  the  application  of  the  same  term,  not  in- 
deed lo  the  aspect,  but  to  the  temper  (Germ.  Stimmung) 
of  the  Gods  when  engaged  in  a  benevolent  act,  Virgil 
himself  En.  lU.  265: 

—  "Di,  talcm  averlite  casum, 
£t  placidi  servatc  pios." 

C(Eu  RoiNA.  —  "Imbribus  et  conjuncta  cum  his  re- 
liqua  tempcstatis  foedilate."  —  Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En, 

"Imbre,  fulguribus,  Ailmlnibus,  quae  e  ccelo  ruunt" 
—  RUifius. 

The  falling,  not,    as   these  commentators  seem   to 

« 

have  understood  tlie  passage,  of  the  contents  or  dis- 
charges of  the  sky,  but,  as  understood  by  Voss,  of  the 
sky  itself:  "dem  Sturze  des  Himmels."  Compare  Ruit 
arduiis  aether:  (Georg.  L  324),  and  Forbiger  on  that 
passage.     Also 

"Inque  freliim  credas  lotum  dcscendere  c<£luin." 

Ovid.  Met,  XL  51S. 

—  "Tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  rucns  tumultu." 

Hon.  Carm.  I.  16. 

Caro,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  translation,  niis- 
underslood  the  word  wholly: 

—  "ch*  a  la  tempesta,  a  la  ruina 
£  del  marCf  c  del  cielo  erano  csposti." 

Nec  latuere  doli  fratrem  Junonis  et  iRiB.  —  The 
meaning  is  not  (with  Rua?us  and  Dryden),  that  Nep- 
tune was  previously  acquainted  with  the  anger  and 
machinations  of  his  sister  against  the  Trojans,  but  (with 
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Caro  and  Heyne),  that  Neptune,  seeing  it  was  the  Tro- 
jans that  suflTered,  understood  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
storm,  viz.  that  it  had  been  produced  by  his  sister  in 
order  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  The 
connexion  is,  comhotus,  prospiciens,  videt,  nec  latuere, 
nuTREM:  uneasy  at  the  disturbance  and  anxious  to  know 
its  cause,  takes  a  view  ail  round,  sees  the  Trojan  ships 
in  distress,  and  being,  from  his  intimacy  with  Juno, 
previously  aware  of  her  animosity  against  the  Trojans, 
understands  at  once  the  whole  matter.  Nec  latuere 
Bou  ET  JRM,  i.  e.  nec  latuit  quod  iempestas  oria  sit  ex 
wis  ei  dolis.  Neptune's  previous  knowledge  of  the  niiS 
and  DOLi  of  his  sister  is,  not  expressed  by  nec  latuere, 
but,  implied  by  fratrem. 

Taiitane  vos  generis  tenuit  FmuaA  vestri.  — 

**Magnum  et  gentile  tumcntes." 

Stat.  TTieb.  VIU,  429. 


143. 

TEXET  ILLE  IMxMAXIA  SAXA 
VESTRAS  EURE  DOMOS  ILLA  SE  JACTET  IN  AULA 
iEOLUS  ET  CLAUSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGXET 


uiifAiaA  SAXA.  —  **Vastuni  antrum"  {v,  56).  —  Heyne. 

No;  the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general;  not 
to  a  particular  part  of  Eolus's  empire,  but  to  tlic  whole. 
First,  because  the  description  is  in  general  terms,  im- 
iiANiA  SAXA,  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  Corresponding  exactly  to 
the  description  of  Eolla  at  verse  55 : 

"Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  fceta  furentibus  Austris." 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Eoius,  and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  the  eni|)ire  of 
Neptune,  described  at  verse  142  in  the  words: 
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'*Non  illi  imperium  pelagi  ssevumquc  tridentem« 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum;" 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast:  tenet  ille  m- 
MANiA  SAXA  VESTRAS  EURE  DOMOs ;  that  wild,  Tocky  Eolia, 
where  the  winds  had  their  home;  where  the  cave  of 
the  winds  was.  And  thirdly,  because  the  cave  of  the 
winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next  verse. 

Illa  se  jactet  in  AULA.  —  Illa  plainly  referring  aula 
to  iMMANiA  SAXA  and  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  and  those  words 
being,  as  just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of 
Eolia,  the  aula  (Hof  or  court)  in  which  Eolus  is  here 
told  to  take  state  on  him,  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel, 
and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx  mentioned  at  verse  60  ("Regia 
alto  in  montis  cacumine.*'  —  Heyne.  "Jene  *celsa  arx.'  ** 
—  Thiel.  "Dort  lib*  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut.**  —  Voss.) 
nor,  with  Dryden  (see  below),  the  cavern  of  the  winds, 
but  simply  the  country  of  Eolia. 

Clauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet.  —  The  received 
interpretation,  "regnet  in  clauso  ventorum  carcere,"  is 
erroneous:  First,  because  regnare,  in  order  to  express 
reigning  in,  inside,  or  within  a  place,  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  in  expressed,  as  in  **Regnet  in  aula** 
(Georg,  IV,  90);    and 

**Inque  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibentibus,  aula." 

(Ovid.  Ueroid.  I.  80.); 

for  I  consider  coelo,  in  Horace's  "coelo  credidimus  Jovem 
regnare"  (Cmjn,  III.  v.  1),  and  mundo,  in  Seneca's  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  (Herc,Fiir.67),  to  be  as  certainly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  verb  as  oppidis  in  Cicero's  "In  Sicilia  Timar- 
chidem  omnibus  oppidis  regnasse"  (In  Verr.  III.  54J. 
And  secondly,  because  the  command  to  Eolus  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his 
prisoners,  had  been  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  an  unmean- 
ing piece  of  abuse,  which  Virgil  was  quite  too  judicious 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  dignified  God  of  the  sea. 
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The  meaning  is  just  the  contrary :  let  him  reign  as  ab- 
solute as  he  likes,  but  not  witii  respect  to  the  prison 
of  the  winds.  Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being 
closed,  then  let  him  reign  absolute;  or  let  him  close 
the  prison  of  the  winds,  and  then  reign  absolute;  a 
command,  it  will  be  observed,  which  is,  first,  compa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  Neptune;  secondly,  imperatively 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  thirdly, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delegated  authority  of  Eolus, 
who  might  be  as  despotic  as  he  pleased  among  the 
iMMA^OA  SAXA  of  EoHa,  providcd  only  he  did  not  open 
or  shut  the  prison   of  the  winds  without  orders. 

**Regem  .  .  .  qui  foedere  certo 

Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas.*' 

• 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this 
word  regnet:  which,  first,  means  not  merely  to  rule, 
but  ruJe  as  an  autocrat  (compare  the  examples  above 
quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero;  also  Liv.  III. 
2,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  XXIV.  29  and  particularly  Ovid's 


"Quicquid  amor  jussit,  non  est  contenincrc  tutum; 
Regnat,  et  in  dominos  jus  habet  ille  Dcos." 

Heroid.  IV.  11.) 

And  secondly,  being  separated  from  its  conjunction  by 
the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune,  re- 
ceives the  whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns 
and  goes  away:  et,  clauso  ventordm  carcere,  regnet. 
Compare  the  similar  emphasis  thrown  by  Neptune  in 
this  very  same  speech  on  venti,  similarly  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  similarly  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  aras,  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong, 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line)  but  still 
somewhat  similar,  emphasis  vXamicum,  verse  614;  also, 
closely  corresponding  to  Virgil's    regnet  both  in  isola- 
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ted  position   and  independent  structure,   the  regnat  df 
Ovid  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

How  f^ood  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry, 
the  meaning,  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for 
this  passage,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

—  "Quella  ^  sua  reggia 
Quivi  solo  si  vanti,  e  per  regnare, 
De  la  prigion  de*  suoi  venti  non  esca.*' 

Card. 

—  "Dort  ub  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut 
iColus,  und  in  der  Winde  verschlossencm  Kcrkcr 
gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 

"His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined; 
»      ,         There  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 

With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call. 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." 

Dryden. 

—  "ra  5*   tnfUKjoqa  fu/fTceao-^w 

De  Bulgaris. 

The  translators  and  commentators  may,  however, 
plead  in  extenuation  the  authority  of  Servius:  "Carcere 
regnet;  licet  career  sit,  tamen  regnum  est  ^oli;*'  a 
misconception,  of  a  piece  with  Servius's  usual  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  author's  meaning.  In  Ne|)tune's  message 
to  Eolus,  not  only  is  there  no  scoffing  allusion  to  the 
prison  of  the  winds,  or  to  Eolus's  office  as  gaoler,  but 
the  clearest  and  most  marked  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  prison  of  the  winds  and  Eolus's  rocky  king- 
dom of  Eolia,  in  which  it  was  contained;  also  between 
Eolus's  delegated  authority  over  the  winds,  and  his  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clauso  carcere  in 
our  text,  is  the  absolute  clatiso  Oiympo,  vers.  378. 
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150. 

ET    VASTAS   APERTT   SYRTES   ET   TEMPERAT   iEQUOR 
ATQUE   ROUS   SUMMAS   LEVIBOS   PERLABITUR   UNDAS 


*  via  ex  arenosis  vadis  facia,  ut  naves  exire  possent; 
refer  ad  tres  naves,  w.  110  —  111."  —  Heyne. 

"Viam  per  arenosa  vada  facit,  ut  naves  expedire 
se  possint."  —  Wagner,  Virg,  Br.  En, 

*^Le  tre,  che  ne  Tarena  eran  sepolte, 
£^li  stesso  le  vaste  Sirti  aprendo, 
Sollevo  col  tridente,  ed  a  se  irassele." 

Caro. 

''Oeffnet  durch  Sand  und  Watten  die  Bahn." 

Voss. 

But  the  addition  of  vastas  to  syrtes  shows  plainly 
that  the  action  of  aperit  is  not  merely  on  that  part  of 
the  Syrtes,  where  the  three  ships  were  imbedded,  but 
on  the  v(tst  Syrtes,  or  the  Syrtes  generally.  I  therefore 
take  the  meaning  to  be,  with  Servius,  that  the  God 
opened  the  Syrtes,  i.  e.  made  them  apertas,  open  or 
safe  for  ships,  by  levelling  them  where  they  had  been 
raised  into  partial  inequalities  by  the  storm,  and  by 
spreading  the  water  evenly  upon  them,  of  such  depth 
that  vessels  could  sail  over  them  without  danger:  the 
three  imbedded  ships  were  thus  set  afloat  again.  Vastas 
APERrr  syrtes,  so  understood,  harmonizes  well  with  tem- 
PERAT  i£QUOR;  foT  the  sca  ceased  to  break  on  the  Syrtes, 
when  they  were  levelled  and  deeply  covered  by  the 
water.  It  is  probable  that  apert€is  was  the  term  or- 
dinarily applied  by  seafaring  men  to  express  the  safe 
state  of  the  Syrtes,  or  that  state  in  which  they  were 
covered  by  water  of  depth  sufficient  lor  vessels  to  sail 
in,  that  state  in  >^hich  the  sailor  might  enter  them, 
intrarei.     Compare : 
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—  "Madidaque  cadentc 
Pliade,  Getulas  intrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

Claud,  de  Quart.  Consul.  Honorii,  437. 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

*'Pande  precor  gemino  placatum  Castore  poiitum; 
Temperet  squorcam  dux  Cytherea  viam." 

RuTiL.  Itin.  L  155, 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  sea  itself,  both  in 
our  own  language  and  in  Latin;  "Aperto  mari  navigare" 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L  II.  46).  The  poet,  having  slated 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  God  removed  the  other 
three  ships  from  the  rocks,  judiciously  avoids  a  similar 
particularity  of  description  with  respect  to  those  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  leaving  his  reader  to 
conclude  that  the  ships  were  not  neglected,  whei)  the 
shoals  in  which  they  were  imbedded  were  made  open 
and  navigable.  The  account  which  Sallust  (Bell.  Ju- 
gurth.  80),  gives  of  the  Syrtes,  goes  to  confirm  this  ex- 
planation: "Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  extrema  Africa 
impares  magnitudinc,  pari  natura:  quorum  proxima 
lerrae  praalta  sunt;  caetera,  uti  fors  tulit,  alia;  alia  in 
tempestate  vadosa:  nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  sae- 
vire  CQjpit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia 
fluctus  trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simuJ 
mutatur:  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatae."  Sallust's  account 
of  the  Syrtes,  dressed  in  poetical  language,  becomes 
Virgirs,  and  Virgil's  turned  into  plain  prose  becomes 
Sallust's.  The  historian  describes  the  winds  and  waves 
as  rendering  the  Syrtes  now  vadosas,  now  alias;  while 
the  poet  ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  agency  of  Ea- 
rns and  Neptune,  the  former  of  whom  **illidit  (naveSy 
viz.)  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arenoe,"  i.  e.  makes  the 
Syrtes  vadosas,  and  dashes  the  ships  upon  them;  the 
latter  aperit  syrtes,  i.  e.  makes  the  vadosas  (the  shallow 
and  impassable,  and  therefore,  closed)  alias  (deep  and 
passable,  and  therefore,  open,  apertas,)  and  thus  frees 
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and  sets  afloat  the  ships.  Our  author  makes  a  pre- 
cisely similar  use  of  aperio,  En.  X.  13: 

''Exitium  ma^um  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas;'* 

and  thus  we  come  round  to  that  very  common  phrase, 
and  use  of  the  verb  aperio,  aperhis  campus. 

There  is  a  similar  application  of  pateo ,  where  the 
sense  requires  an  intransitive  verb :  Cuncta  maria  terrae- 
que  patebant,  —  Sall.  BeU.  Cat,  X. 

The  connexion  is,  aperit,  temperat,  atque  perlabitur: 
makes  the  sea  on  the  Syrtes  smooth  and  navigable, 
and  tlien  navigates  it  himself. 

Perlabitur.  —  Per:  over  the  whole  of  it;  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast 
Syrtes, 


.   152. 

AC   ViXUn  MAGNO   IN   POPULO   CUM   S^PE   COORTA   EST 

SEDITIO    SwCVITQUE    ANDIIS   IGNOBILE   VULGUS 

JAMQUE  FACES   ET   SAXA   VOLANT   FUROR   ARMA   MINISTRAT 

TtIM   PIETATE   GRAVEM   AC   MERITIS   SI   FORTE  VIRUM    QUEM 

CONSPEXERE   SILENT   ARRECTISQUE   AURIBUS   ADSTANT 

ILLE   REGIT   DICTIS   ANIMOS   ET   PECTORA   MULCET 

SIC   CUNCTUS   PELAGI   CECIDIT  FRAGOR   iEQUORA   POSTQUAM 

FROSPICIENS   GENITOR   CCELOQUE  INVECTUS   APERTO 

FLECTIT   EQUOS   CURRUQUE   VOLANS   DAT   LORA   SECUNDO 


S-*:vrrouE  animis  ignobile  vulgus  .  .  .  genitor.  —  Ignobile 
VULGUS  corresponds  with  iEQUORA;  pietate  gravem  ac 
MERITIS  VIRUM  with  GENITOR;  and  the  two  former  contrast 
with  the  two  latter. 

Si€viT  ANiBus.  —  Not  s(Bvit  tti  animts,  but  scevit  cum 
animis.  Compare  Comm.  En.  I.  297:  II.  418:  V.  2  and 
739.  VI.  825. 
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Furor  arma  me^istrat.  — 

—  "Ouod  cuique  repertum 
Rimanti  telum  ira  facit." 

En.  Vn,  507. 

CoNSPEXERE.  —  The  sudden  pause,  by  which  this 
strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  oflf  from  the  remainder 
of  the  line,  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the  action; 
the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (con- 
spexere)  of  the  man,  pietate  gravem  ac  mertiis.  A  si- 
milar effect  is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause 
after  the  three  rapid  words,  pelagi  CEcmiT  fragor,  in 
the  next  verse  but  one. 

FlECTIT  EQUOS,  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUN^O. 

One  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  genuine 
Virgilian  reading,  although  supported  by  the  consentient 
authority  of  all  the  best  manuscripts,  has  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  ousted  from  the  text,  and  having  its 
place  supplied  by  a  spurious  prosaic  substitute,  merely 
because  the  commentators  were  not  able  to  understand  it 

"Currus  secundus  qui  sit,  non  satis  perspicio;  ce- 
lerem  enim  poeta  hoc  vocabulo  significare  vix  potest; 
et  felicem  vel  propitium  cur  dixerit  non  apparet.  Ser- 
vius  currum  Trojanis  obsequentem  explicuit,  quod  loco 
non  convenit;  Neplunus  enim  flectit  equos  et  discediL 
Facile  esset  cursuque  corrigere,  sed  conjectura  non 
opus  est,  cum  cod.  Rom.  aliique  ffuctuque  exhibeant, 
quod  reponendum  esse  videtur."  —  Jahn. 

"Curru  secundo,  celeri."  —  Heyne. 

Wagner  adopts,  and  in  the  following  words  would 
fain  justify,  the  interpretation  of  Heyne:  Vento  utimur 
secundo,  navigamus  celeriter ;  unde  celeritatis  notio  ad- 
haerere  potuit  huic  adjectivo. 

All  these  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
equally  erroneous.  Secundus  currus  is  not  celer  currus: 
First,  because  no  instance  has  been,  nor,  I  think,  can 
be  produced,  in  which  secundus  is  used  in  that  sense. 
Secondly,   because,   even  \{  secundus  could  bear  such 
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meaning  elsewhere,  it  could  not  well  bear  it  here, 
where  the  speed  of  the  chariot  has  been  expressed, 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  occasion,  in  the  immediately 
preceding  volans.  Neither  is  secundus  currus,  currtts 
felix,  or  currus  propitius;  such  expressions  bearing  no 
intelligible  meaning  at  all.  Neither,  finally,  is  currus 
secundus,  currus  obsequens  Trojanis,  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jahn.  The  erroneousness  of  these  inter- 
pretations, although,  as  I  have  just  said,  pretty  nearly 
equal,  is,  however,  of  two  very  different  kinds,  and 
arises  from  two  perfectly  distinct  sources:  —  in  the 
three  modem  commentators,  frorn^  a  misconception  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  but  by  all  other  Latin  writers; 
in  Servius,  who,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  having 
lived  so  near  the  lime  of  Virgil,  and  having  possessed 
a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  from  a 
false  application  of  the  term  to  the  context;  the  very 
kind  of  error  into  which  a  man  of  so  narrow  and 
contracted  a  mind  as  Servius,  and  so  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  poetical  excellence, 
was  likely,  notwithstanding  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  fall;  and  into  which  he  has,  in  fact,  so 
perpetually  fallen. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  false  interpretations, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  what  is  the  true. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  the  principal  word,  secundus; 
this  word  has,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  but  two  mean- 
ings, either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  Latin  writer;  first, 
the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order,  as  in  the 
expressions,  secundsB  mensa;:  (En,  VIII.  283);  Hand 
ullI  veterum  virtule  secundus:  (En.  XI.  441);  and  se- 
condly, the  secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived 
from  and  intimately  connected  with  the  primary),  of 
seconding,  going,  or  acting  along  with  another,  as  a 
second,   not  principal,   actor.     This   is   its   meaning  in 
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163. 

E8T  IN  SEGESSU  LONGO  LOCUS  INSULA  PORTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FRANGITUR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS 
HINC  ATQUE  HINC  VASTiB  RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR 
IN  OELUM  SCOPUU  QUORUM  SUB  VERTICE  LATE 
i«QUORA  TUTA  SILENT  TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  CORUSHS 
DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  ATRUM  NEMUS  IMMINET  UMBRA 
FRONTE  SUB  ADVERSA  SCOPUUS  PENDENTIBUS  ANTRUM 
INTUS  AQU^  DUr.CES  VIVOQUE  SEDDLIA  SAXO 
NYMPHARUM  DOMUS 


Est  in  secessu  longo  locus.  —  '*Sinu  secreto."  —  Ser- 
vius.  "'Sinuoso  Libyae  Iiltore."  —  Hevne.  'Tief  zuriick- 
gezogenc  Buchl."  —  Thiel. 

^Weil  bt  zuruekgebo^en  ein  Ort" 

Voss, 

^E  di  la  lungfo  a  la  riviera  un  seno/* 

Caro. 

"Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay/' 

Dkydeiv. 

"There  lies  a  harbour  in  a  long  recess.** 

TRAPf. 

All  wrong;  for  secessus  never  means  sinus,  or  any 
shape  or  form  whatever,  but  always  retreat,  retirement, 
separation,  secession  (viz.  from  the  crowd,  or  hurry  of 
business,  or  resort  of  men),  recess,  but  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  recess 
of  Parliament,  recess  between  the  Law  Terms,  not  in 
the  sense  of  retired  place.  "Ille  meus  in  urbe,  ille  in 
secessu  contubernalis'*  (Pun.  //.  Ep,  13).  "Peiis  ut 
libeilos  tuos  in  secessu  Jegam"  (Plin.  ///.  Epist,  15), 

**Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  oUa  qusrunt." 

Ovid.  Tri$t.  1.  1.  41. 

Secessu  longo,  therefore,  describes,  not  the  shape 
of  the  place,  but  how  it  was  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  human  intercourse;   not  Uiat  it  was  a  long  creek  or 
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iniei,  bul  that  it  was  far  remote  t'roin  the  resort  of  men. 
The  description  of  the  she^e  of  the  place  begins  with 
the  words  insula  portum  efhcit.  The  mistake  of  the 
expositors  seems  to  have  arisen  ft*om  their  having  con- 
founded secestus  with  recessus,  which,  in  many  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  following  exactly  parallel  passage 
of  Claudian,  has  the  very  sense  assigned  by  the  expo* 
silors  to  recessus  in  our  text: 

**Urb8,  Ubyam  contra,  Tyrio  fundata  polenti, 
Tcnditur  in  longrum  Caralia,  tcnuemquc  per  u&daa 
Obvia  dimlttit  fracturum  (lamina  coUem. 
Eflicitur  portus  medium  mare:  tutaque  ventis 
Omnibus,  ingenti  mansuescunt  stag^na  reccssu." 

Bell.  Gildon.  520. 

Portum.  —  The  description  of  the  port  is  contained 
in  four  distinct  predications:  —  First,  insula  portum 
EFnaT  0BJ£CTu  laterum;  it  is  a  cove  sheltered  in  flront 
by  an  island.  Secondly,  hinc  atque  hinc  vast^c:  rupes 
GunmoDK  MiNANTUR  IN  c(ELUM  scopuLi;  and  lying  between 
two  high,  steep,  threatening-looking,  rocky  precipices; 
for  this  is  the  entire  meaning  of  this  predication, 
whether,   with  Heyne,   we  understand  its  structure  to 

be    VASTUS    RUPES    GEMINIOUE    SCOPUU    MINANTUR;     Or,     RS    I 

analyze  the  passage,  vasice  rtq^es  sunt,  et  gemini  sco* 
jmH  minaniur.  Thirdly,  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis  de- 
super;  the  clefts  and  tops  of  these  precipices,  thickly  set 
with  trees  whose  branches  lean  over  the  waiter  and 
shimmer  in  the  wind,  constitute  a  woody  landscape. 
Fourthly,  fronte  sub  adversa  scopuus  pendentibus  antrum  ; 
at  the  far  end  of  tlie  cove,  and  direcdy  opposite  the 
entrance,  a  grotto  in  the  face  of  (he  rock.  Each  of  these 
predications  has  its  subsidiary :   the  first  has  quibus  omnis 

AB   alto  FRANGITUR  INQUE   SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDDCTOS ; 

the  second  has  quorum  sub  vertice  late  >rquora  tuta  silent; 
the  third,  rorrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra;  and  the 
fourth,  nrrus  aqutE  dulces  vivoguE  seduja  saxo.  The  words 
Hwc  atque  hoic,    and   fronte  sub  adversa,   as  well  as 
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Hic  (verse  172),  and  huc  (verse  174),  refer  back  past 
the  subsidiaries  to  the  main  subject,  portum.  That  this 
is  the  real  structure  and  true  analysis  of  the  passage, 
appears  trom  the  fact,  that  the  flow  of  the  sense  re- 
mains uninterrupted,  notwitlistanding^  the  omission  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  subsidiaries,  as,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  have  termed  the  helping  or  dependent  senten- 
ces.   The  three  principal  subsidiaries,   quibus  obinis  ab 

ALTO  FRAMGrrUR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS, 
QUORUM    SUB    VERTICE   LATE  uCQUORA   TUTA   SILENT,    and   INTUS 

AQUiB  BULGES  vivoQUE  SEDiLLA  SAXO,  are  conncctcd  toge- 
ther not  merely  as  dependents  on  three  connected  pre- 
dications, but  as  together  forming  one  climax:  —  open 
sea-shore  —  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  haven  —  still 
more  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  grotto. 

EFnar.  —  Not  merely  makes  ("Che  porto  un'  iso- 
letta  Lo  fa"  —  Caro),  but  according  to  the  proper  force 
of  the  word  (^/"-ficere),  makes  completely,  effects,  ac- 
complishes, makes  a  complete  port  of  the  locus.  Com- 
pare: Capitoiium  ....  pubiice  gratis  ....  exaedificari 
atque  effici  potuit.  —  Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  48,  c.  19  (Steph.). 
Omni  opere  effecto :  —  CiES.  B.  G.  TV.  18.  "Qui  hoc 
primus  in  nostros  mores  induxit,  qui  maxime  auxit, 
qui  solus  effecil"  Cic.  de  Orai.  II.  121. 

QuiBUS    OMNIS    AB    ALTO    FRANGITUR    INQUE    SINUS   SCUVDIT 

SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS.  —  "Sinus  rcpUcabiles.'*  —  Servius. 
"Fracta  recedit:  tribuuntur  et  alibi  sinus  et  ipsis  fluctibus 
allisis,  qui  .repulsi  sinus  faciunt,  ut  Georg.  lU.,  238.'* 
—  Heyne.  "In  orbes  semper  iongius  recedentes  dissol- 
vitur  fluctus.'*  —  Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En.  "Vers  165 
nehme  ich  mit  Heyne  von  den  gewolbten  Kriimmungen, 
in  welche  gebrochene  Wogen  sich  formen,'*  —  Thiel. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  all  these  interpretations 
so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  acljunct  reductos, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  verb  scindit  sese, 
the  very  word  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  binges.  We  have  only  to  allow 
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sciiiDrr  8ESE  its  due  force,  and  set  aside  for  the  moment 
the  deceptive  adjunct  reductos,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  in  the  words  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  frangitur  inque 
suius  scDiBrr  sese  unba,  Virgil  must  speali,  not  of  the 
reflux  of  the  wave  or  sea,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the 
wave  or  sea  recedes  from  the  shore,*  but  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sea  forwards  between  the  prominences 
of  the  island ;  for  how ,  except  by  its  flowing  up  be- 
tween those  prominences,  is  it  possible  that  it  should 
divide  itself,  or  be  divided  by  them:  FRANGmm  inque 
sunjs  sciNDiT  sese.  Compare  Ovid,  Mctamorph.  XV.  739, 
where,  speaking  of  the  insula  Tiberina,  he  says: 

'  **Scinditiir  in  geminas  partes  circumfluus  amnis, 
Insula  nomen  habet,  laterumque  a  parte  duorum, 
Porrigit  equales  media  tellure  lacertos;" 

the  sole  difierence  between  which  view  and  that  given 
by  Virgil  is,  that  here  the  water  is  described  as  divided 
by  the  whi^le  island,  and  into  two  parts  only,  while  in 
Virgil's  view  it  is  described  as  divided,  not  by  the 
whole  island,  but  by  its  several  projections  or  promon- 
tories, and  therefore  into  several  parts  or  sinuses.  Com- 
pare also  Ovid,  Metam.  XTV.  51: 

**Parvu8  erat  gurgcs  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus;" 

w*here  the  idea  is  the  same  as  Ihat  in  Ihe  text,  except 
that  Virgil's  sinuses  are  sharply  re-entrant,  while  Ovid's 
are  gently  curved.  This  interpretation,  long  ago  pro- 
posed by  Tumebus,  and  adopted  by  Burmann,  but  for- 
gotten, it  would  seem,  by  modem  commentators,  is  so 
far  nrom  being  contradicted  or  invalidated  as  to  be  even 
confirmed  by  reductos,  which,  (first),  is  not  a  participle, 
but  an  adjective,  corresponding  exactly  to  odoratam 
fEn.  VIL  13),  inaccessos  (En.  VIL  11),  and  numerous 
other  adjectives  with  parlicipial  terminations;  nay,  is 
so  much  an  adjective,  as  to  be  capable  of  comparison : 
"ut  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  tamen  emi- 
nentiora,  alia  reducHora  fecerunt"  (Quhictil.  Insdt  XI, 
III,  46)i   and  (secondly)  means,    as  clearly  shown  by 
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the  passage  just  quoted  Irom  Quinctilian,  standing  back- 
ward, or  in  the  back-ground,  in  comparison  of  some^ 
thing  which  is  more  prominent;  precisely  the  idea 
which  the  mathematicians  express  by  the  term  re-enirant 
So  reducta  vaUe  (En,  VI.  703),  is  not  a  deep  or  long 
valley,  but  a  valley  standing  back  or  re-entrant  from 
the  plain;  i.  e.  extending  backward  from  the  plain 
toward  the  interior  between  two  ranges  of  hills;  not  a 
sunk  valley,  or  one  upon  which  you  look  down,  but 
one  on  a  level  with,  and  an  offset  from,  the  plain,  and 
into  which  you  look  from  one  end.  And  so  also,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  sinuses  into  which  the  edge 
of  the  sea  is  divided  by  the  prominences  of  the  island 
are  reducti,  re-entrant  between  those  prominences,  offsets 
of  the  sea;  or,  as  expressed  by  Livy  (Lib.  XXVI J  in 
his  description  of  the  port  of  Carthago  Hispanica:  in- 
trorsum  retracti.  Compare  Mela,  III.  1.  "Frons  ilia  ali- 
quamdiu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  accepto, 
mox  paullulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum,  iterumque 
reclA  margine  jacens,  ad  promontorium  quod  Celticum 
vocamus,  extenditur."  Having  differed  so  widely  from 
the  above-quoted  commentators  (and  1  am  not  ashamed 
to  add  even  from  my  own  earlier  opinion,  expressed 
in  the  Classical  Museum  No.  19,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger 
in  his  3^  Edition)  in  my  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
three  words,  sinus,  scmDiT,  and  reddctos,  I  am  inclined 
to  differ  from  them,  besides,  in  Ihe  interpretation  of 
the  word  unda,  which  I  understand  to  mean  here,  not 
fluctus,  or  a  great  wave  or  billow  rolling  in  from  the 
deep,  and  breaking  violently  on  the  island,  but  the  sea, 
or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  undulant  itself;  a  sense  in 
which  Ihe  term  is  so  frequently  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil (ex.  gr.  Georg.  L  360,  III.  340.  ^c),  but  by  all 
other  Latin  writers.  So  understood,  unda  seems  to  me 
to  harmonize  better  (a)  with  the  present  quietude  of 
the  sea  after  the  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm,  and 
(b)  witii  the  words,  scindit  sese  in  smtrs  reductos,  the 
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re-entrant  sinuses  being  less  properly  constituent  ports 
of  individual  waves  than  of  the  sea  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  fiiangitdr  contradicts  this  idea,  and  points  to 
billows  breaking  with  great  force,  for  we  find  the  self* 
same  term  used  to  express  the  eommon  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  calm  weather,  in  the  words : 
*H}ua  -rads  non  spirant,  neo  fhuste  lemunniirat  unda.** 

SiHDS  therefore,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  applied 
lo  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  it,  not  only  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  and  other 
Latin  writers,  but  in  the  familiar  proper  names,  Sinus 
Adriaticus,  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Sinus  Saronicus,  &t.\  a 
sense,  it  will  be  observed,  dhrectly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  female  breast,  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  or  the  dress;  the  t^rm  in  these  latter  applications 
preserving  its  original  meaning  of  a  concavity,  hollow, 
or  depression,  while  in  its  application  to  the  sea  it 
means  a  projection  corresponding  to,  and  accurately 
filling  up,  an  opposite  concavity  or  hollow.  This  re- 
markable deviation  Arom,  or  exception  to,  the  original 
and  still  general  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
other  objects,  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  bay)  flrom  its  having  been  found  convenient 
in  practice  to  extend  the  application  of  a  term,  which 
originally  and  in  strictness  signified  only  a  hollow  or 
sinuosity  of  the  shore,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  filling  it 
up.  Ck)mpare  Vossius's  definition  of  the  word  in  his 
Et3rmol. —  ''Sinus  de  mari  dicitur  metaphorice,  quia  ut 
in  homine  sinus  est  quod  brachiis  comprehenditur,  ita 
et  in  mari  sinus  est  maris  pars  quasi  brachiis  ierne 
interjecta.  Gravels  est  xoXnoq;  unde  Itali  'golvo*  dicunt 
pro  xoXjccv."  A  similar  interpretation  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  answer  for  Georg.  IV.  420,  where  the  same 
words  occur  again,  and  where  the  meaning  is:  a 
mountainous  promontory  runs  into  the  sea,  presenting 
on   the  exposed  side  a  number  of  inlets,   into  which 
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the  sea  beats,  and  on  the  slieltered  side  the  cave  of 
Proteus,  and  a  safe  roadstead  for  ships.  Voss  and  La 
Cerda  understand  reductos  smus  of  the  two  inlets  or 
arms  by  which  the  sea  communicates  round  the  island 
with  the  port  behind:  an  interpretation  to  which  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  these  two  great  objections:  first, 
that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  words  where  they 
occur  again  in  the  fourth  Georgic;  and  secondly,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  such  had  been  his  meaning, 
Virgil  would  (like  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  above  quoted)  have  added  either  geminos  or 
duos,  to  indicate  that  he  spoke  of  two  particular  inlets, 
and  not  of  an  indefinite  number.  The  mystification  un- 
der which  Caro  and  Dryden  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning  amounts  almost  to 
nonsense : 

*'0uc8ta  si  sporge  co*  suoi  fianchi  in  giiisa, 
Ch*  ogni  vento,  ogni  flutto,  d*ogni  lato 
Che  vi  percuota,  ritrovando  intoppo 
0  si  frange,  o  si  sparte,  o  si  riversa.** 


"Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side. 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.** 


Caro. 


Drtdbh. 


GfiMiNiQUE  MiNANTUR  IN  coxuM  scopuu.  -*  ''Tam  alti 
sunt  ut  videantur  lendere  in  coelum:  minas  murorum, 
infra  IV.  88,  muros  praeallos  dixit."  —  Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En.  "Minantur  (ire  or  ascensumj  in  ccelum:  the 
expression  is  most  poetically  beautiful.**  —  Trapp. 

^^Rise  on  each  side  huge  roeks,  two  o'er  the  rest    • 
Menace  the  skies.*' 

Berssford. 

''Velut  respiciat  ad  gigantum  conatus  ccelum  oppugnan- 
tium.**  —  Gesner.  This  is  not  the  meaning:  first,  be- 
cause it  is  always  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  a  preposition,  that  nUnari  governs  the  object  threa- 
tened:  compare  the  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of 
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this  word  adduced  by  the  lexicographers ;  and  (especially 
in  point,  though  not  adduced  by  them)  Silius  Italicus's 
**Saxa  minantia  coelo"  (TV.  2) ;  and  Propertius's  ''Cceloque 
minantem  Cceum'*  (III.  DL  47);  and  secondly,  because 
to  have  described  the  scopuu  as  Uireatening  the  sky 
had  been  to  introduce  an  idea  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  distractive  of  the  reader's  attention  fVom  the 
main  object,  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  harbour, 
to  the  danger  of  the  sky.  I  therefore  understand 
HiRAHTUR  in  our  text  to  be  taken  absolutely,  i.  e.  irrespec- 
tively of  an  object,  and  to  mean,  rise  with  a  bold, 
towering,  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  it,  threatening  aspect. 
Compare,  first,  En.Vni.668,  where  we  have  precisely  the 
same  predication  applied  to  the  identical  word  scqpuhis: 

—  '^Et  tc,  Catalina,  mlnaci 
Pendentem  seopulo;'* 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  a  threaten- 
ing-looking, or,  as  we  say,  bold,  towering  cliff.  Com- 
pare, secondly.  En.  11.  628: 

.  —  "Ula  usque  minatur, 
£t  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertlcc  nutat;'* 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Gesncr  and  Dryden) 
minatur  casum,  but  the  very  opposite:  stands  boldly; 
resisting,  not  yielding  to,  tlie  attack;  as  proved  by  the 
words,  usque  and  donee;  stiU  preserves  its  bold,  tower- 
ing, fearless  attitude,  until  —  &c.  in  confirmation  of 
which  interpretation  observe  that  the  word  nutat,  added 
here  by  way  of  explanation,  means  where  it  is  again 
similarly  employed  by  Virgil,  viz.  En.  IX.  682,  nod 
in  a  menacing  manner.    Compare,  thirdly,  En.  IV.  88: 

—  **Pendent  opera  intemipta,  minsque 
Murorum  iogentes,  equataque  machina  ccelo;** 

not  (with  Scrvius)  eminentise  murorum,  quas  pinnas 
dicunt,  but,  the  threats  of  the  walls,  i.  e.  the  high, 
towering,  threatening-looking  walls  themselves.  And  here 
observe  the  complementary  clause :  cequataque  machina 
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muro  -^  the  machina,  not  threatening  the  sky  (for  Vii^ 
gil  does  not  indulge  in  the  exaggerated  hyperboles  of 
Silius  and  Statins) ,  but  —  as  high  as  the  sky.  And 
finally,  compare  En.  II.  240: 

—  *^Medi»qae  minans  illabitur  urbi;" 

glides  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  minans,  i.  e.  with 
a  bold,  towering,  threatening  mien  or  aspect.  So  un-. 
derstood,  mNANTUR  in  our  text  is  well  responded  to  by 
TUT  A  in  the  next  verse  but  one:  —  the  waters  repose 
in  safety  under  the  protection  of  guards,  whose  threaten- 
ing, drowning  aspect  warns  not  to  come  too  near; 
an  idea  thus  somewhat  less  poetically  expressed  by 
Statins : 

**Qua  summas  eaput  Acrocoriothus  in  auras 
Tolllt,  et  alteraa  geminum  mare  proteglt  umbra.** 

Tkeb.  m  106, 

In  conLUM  is  added  to  mNAirrua  in  order  to  express, 
not  the  object  threatened,  but  the  great  height  to  which 
the  threatening  object  rises,  in  the  same  way  as  pedes 
in  octo  is  added  to  protentus  (Georg.  I.  171),  in  order 
to  express  the  length  to  which  the  pole  projects;  and 
as  in  htcem  is  added  to  bibit  (Mart  I.  29)  and  to  ccenai 
(Mart.  Vn.  29),  to  express  the  great  length  of  time  Acerra 
drinks,  and  the  great  lengUi  of  time  to  which  Serlorius 
prolongs  his  supper.  The  reader  or  reciter,  first,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  action  of  hinantur  does  not 
pass  to  C(ELUM,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  magnify  as 
much  as  possible  the  height  to  which  the  scopuli  rise, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  separation  made  by  the 
close  of  the  verse  between  bonantur  and  in  c(elum,  and, 
hanging  his  voice  after  BtniANTtm,  throw  that  particular 
emphasis  on  ccblum,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  which 
the  poet  has  expressly  placed  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  line:  thus  — 

—  *'Gemini^ue  minantur, 
In  toBimm  tcopnli." 
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tt  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  only  Rusas,  but 
Heyne,  in  his  exposition  of  these  words ,  should  have 
entirely  omitted  the  idea  contained  in  MniAimjR  (''Duo 
scopuli  eminent  ad  ccBlum.**  —  Ruisus.  *'Duo  scopuli 
eminent"  —  Hkyke),  an  omission  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speculate,  arose  Arom  the  similar  omission 
in  the  ordinary  text  of  Servius  C' mNAimm ,  eminent" 
—  SsRvnjs).  The  credit  of  the  ancient  commentator  is, 
however,  in  this  instance  (as  well,  indeed,  as  in  many 
others)  saved  by  his  modem  editor,  Lion,  in  whose 
edition  we  find  the  following  words  supplied:  ^'et  ita 
est,  ut  qu®  eminent,  minari  videantur.*'  Voss's  trans- 
lation, otherwise  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  total  omission 
of  nr  ccELOM,  and  the  conjunction  of  jujpes  with  MmANTinu 

•■Linlu  dort  drohen  and  reehts  anfSnnliehe  Klippen  and  zwiefach 
Stanende  Felsen  empor." 

Von. 

In  place  Of  yirg;irs  accurately  defined  and  picturesque 
drawing,  Caro  presents  us  with  a  vague  generalization : 

"Quine!  e  quiodi  alti  scogli  e  rupi  altissime;** 

and  desperately  reckless  Dryden  with  barely  two  rows 
of  rocks: 

**B^tdzt  two  rows  of  roeks  a  fiylvan  sceoe 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green." 

the  meaning  of  which  let  him  guess  who  can. 

TuTA,  safe  from  the  winds;  as  rightly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  and  established  by  the  quotation 
fh>m  Claudian,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Comment 

ScESA*  —  "Inumbratio  et  dicta  seena,  ano  vrjg  OJuag; 
apud  antiques  enim  theatralis  scena  parietem  non  habebat, 
sed  de  ih)ndibus  umbraculum  quflsrebant.  Postea  ta* 
bulata  eomponere  eceperunt  in  modum  parietis."  -—  Skr* 
vn».  And  so,  after  him,  Forbiger.  However  true  may 
be  the  etymological  part  of  this  observation,  I  have  two 
reasons  for  thinking  that  inumbroHo  does  not  represent 
the  meaning  of  sceva  in  the  passage  before  us:  First* 
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because  I  do  not  find  the  word  used  in  this  sense  on 
any  occasion  by  any  Latin  writer  whatever,  and  se- 
condly, because  the  idea  of  inumbration  is  expressed 
uttmistakably  and  ftilly  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
words:  horrentique  atrum  nemus  ibounet  umbra. 

To  Wagner's  gloss  —  "Scena  quomodo  de  longo 
prospectu  accipi  possit,  non  exputo;  rectius  Isidorus  in 
Glossis,  hunc  ipsum  fortasse  locum  respiciens,  scenam 
interpretatur  arbarum  densUatem**  —  I  make  the  similar 
objection;  first,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
instance  of  such  a  use  of  the  word  elsewhere:  and 
secondly  that  the  addition  of  su.vis  to  scena  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  Virgil's  mind  at  least,  scera 
did  not  express  the  idea  of  trees  at  all.  I  tlierefore 
understand  sceka  to  be  here  used  in  its  secondary  or 
derived  sense,  of  a  scene,  i.  e.  a  view  or  prospect  si- 
milar to  that  which  in  theatres  us^d  to  be,  and  still  is, 
painted,  or  otherwise  represented,  at, the  back  of  tho 
stage,  viz.  on  the  partition  or  screen  which  bounds  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  and  separates  the  [)ulpilum,  stage, 
or  proscenium  from  the  part  behind  the  scenes. 

This  background  partition  or  screen,  called  in  the 
ancient  tlieatres  Dvns  scefiee  ( —  ''Cigus  quadrati  latus 
est  proximum  scense,  praesciditque  curvaturam  circina- 
tionis,  ea  regione  designatur  finitio  proscenii,  et  ab  ea 
regione  ad  extremam  circinationem  curvaturae  parallelos 
linea  designatur,  in  qua  constituitur  ftnons  scense."  Yitruv. 
V.  8.)  and  for  plans  of  which  see  Holland's  Vitruv.  Tab. 
36  &  37,  being  always  painted  so  as  to  represent  some 
view  or.  prospect  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  the  term  scena,  originally  no  more  than  the  actual 
tent,  arbobr,  or  booth  (scene),  in  which*  the  actors  per- 
formed (See  Servius  above  —  for  Servius,  often  as  he 
errs  in  the  application  of  the  fact  to  Virgil,  is  generally 
correct  in  the  feet  itself  —  Vossius,  Etymol,  —  Gronov. 
Diatrih,  ad  Stat.  Silv.  IV.  III.  21.  —  and  Bald.  Lexic. 
Viiruv.  in  voce  soena)  came  afterwards  to  be  applied. 
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first,  lo  this  terminal  paintingry  Ihc  never-failing  accom- 
paniment and  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  sgena,  and 
then,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  any  view  or  prospect 
bearing:  a  resemblance  to  the  views  usually  represented 
on  this  terminal  painting.    Compare  Ausonius: 

**Nec  solos  hominum  delectat  scena  loconim.'* 

MosdI.  160. 

Compare  also  Claudian  (speaking  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Aponus) : 

"Viva  coronatos  astringit  scena  vapores.** 

EidylL  H,  45, 

L  e.  not  such  an  artificial,  painted  enclosure  as  the 
Firons  scenes  of  the  theatre,  or  the  enclosure,  similarly 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  scenery,  which  it  was 
usual  to  erect  about  hot  baths,  but  the  enclosure  formed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  the  real  living 
landscape  itself:  and  above  all,  compare  Virgil: 

*^el  seeiia  ut  venis  discedat  frontibus." 

Georg.  UL  24. 

where  the  meaning  must  be:  —  how  the  view  (i.  e. 
of  the  landscape  or  building  or  other  object  painted  on 
the  Frons  scense)  departs  firom  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  as  the  Fronf;  scense  turns  round  and  exposes 
another  side,  and  therefore  another  picture ,  i.  e.  another 
view,  whether  of  landscape,  building,  or  other  object, 
it  matters  not.  And  so,  in  our  text,  scena  is  the  view 
that  met  the  eye  on  entering  this  natural  harbour;  which 
▼iew  is  defined  by  the  ac(junct  silvis  to  be  a  view  of 
woods,  a  woody  landscape;  that  very  species  of  scena 
or  view  which  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius  (ubi  supra) 
was  painted  on  that  side  of  the  Frons  scense  which 
was  turned  toward  the  audience  during  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pieces  called  Satyr ce:  "Salyricae  vero  oman- 
tur  arboribus,  speluncis,  montibus,  reliquisque  agresti- 
bus  rebus;"  a  description,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  scena  or  view  presented  to  us  by 
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our  author,  there  being  in  it  not  only  woods  and  momi- 
tains,  but  even  a  cave. 

Heyne's  explanation,  ''Scenam  nove  dixit  poeta  de 
prospectu  longo  inter  sllvas,  lu  e.  arbores,"  shows 
that  Heyne  had  no  dear  idea  of  the  meaning;  the 
view  being  neither  long  nor  through  trees  (i.  e.  ^ot 
being  a  vista  amongst  trees),  but  simply  a  view  of 
trees.  Wagner  having,  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.  made 
a  second  attempt  to  elucidate  the  passage,  has  failed 
even  more  signally  than  before:  ''Mens  ille  silvosus, 
qui  portum  utrinque  claudebat,  in  modum  seen® 
theatralis  recessisse  sinumque  effecisse  existimandus 
est,"  the  shape  of  the  place  having  been  already 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  context;  and  the  word  sceha, 
on  tlie  only  other  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  our  author  in  the  singular  number,  having 
been  employed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  not  In  this,  but 
a  totally  different  signification.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
(Lend.  1849)  has  follen  into  the  same  error  as  Wagner: 
"The  scene  is  girt  with  woods."    Voss  is  correct: 

—  ^'Auch  die  Ansicht  schtuderader  W&Ider 
Ragt,  und  schwanes  Geholz,  hoeh  her  mit  grauser  Beschattang." 

CoRusGis. — "Tremula  luce  per  intervaila  micantibns, 
dum  vento  moventur."  —  Heyme  and  Wagnkr. 

"Blinselnde,  bei  ihrer  Bewegung  Lichtstrahlen  dureb* 
lassende."  —  Thiel. 

An  error  into  which  these  commentators,  in  common 

with   the  lexicographers,  have  been  led  by  Servius'8 

gloss  (ad  En.  11.  173),  "Coruscom  alias  fulgens,  alias 

tremulum  est."    Cfn^sscus  is  never  fulgens;  always  has 

the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  applied  to  light  or 

to  whatever  other  object,   viz.  that  of  rapid  alternate 

appearance  and  disappearance.    Compare: 

—  ^In  telle  et  luce  corusous  ahena.** 

A.  U.  470. 

Telum  coruscat  —  En.  Xn.88.  Linguas  coruscant — Ovm, 
Met  IV.  493.  Flamma  inter  nubes  coruscat  —  Cic.  de  Orat 
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UL  155.  39.  In  all  which  Instances  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use 
of  this  word,  the  invariable  reference  is  neither  to  bright- 
ness, nor  the  emission  of  light,  but  to  movement:  to  the 
rapid  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  that  indifferently  whether  the  object  be  light 
or  any  other  object  And  such  is  the  idea  intended 
10  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in  our  text:  that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator 
according  as  the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon 
them,  as  they  move  in  the  wind.  Voss's  "schaudern- 
der  Walder**  expresses  the  idea  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion only,  not  that  of  alternate  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance. 

Fronts  sub  adv£rsa.  —  "Frons;  prserupta  et  ardua 
pars  petrse  (Felswand),  quam  etiam  nostri  poetas  ap- 
pellant *des  Berges  Felsenstirn."*  —  Forbiger.  Correct 
perhaps,  as  a  description  of  the  locality,  but  incorrect  as 
a  definition  of  frons,  which  is,  generally,  the  front 
or  face  of  any  thing;  that  part  which  presents  itself 
first:  and,  specially  and  almost  technically,  the  front  or 
face  of  land  looking  toward  water  —  showing  a  face 
toward  water  —  or  toward  other  land  lower  than  itself, 
(the  bluff  of  tlie  Americans),  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  material,  whether  rock  or  earth  or 
sand,  of  which  that  face  consists.  Compare  Mela 
(I,  11)  speaking  of  Asia:  ''Ipsa,  ingenti  ac  perpetua 
frtmie  versa  ad  orientem."  ....  Post  se  ingenti  fronie 
ad  Hellesponticum  factum  intendit.*'  and  again  (III,  1), 
speaking  of  the  coast  of  Portugal:  "Frons  ilia  aliquam- 
diu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  accepto, 
mox  paullulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum,  iterum- 
qae  recta  margine  jacens,  ad  promontorium,  quod  Cel- 
ticum  vocamus,  extenditur.**  And  so  in  our  text,  fronte, 
the  front  or  face  of  the  land ;  adversa,  opposite  to  those 
entering  the  harbour;   the  rockiness  of  the  face  of  the 
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land  being,  not  implied  in  the  term  frons^  but  deducibk 
perhaps,  from  the  context.  The  term  frons,  sig^nifying 
technically  not  only  the  face  or  front  of  land  looking 
towards  water  or  lower  land,  but  also  (see  Comment 
on  scENA  above)  the  fronting  partition  or  scene  in 
the  theatre,  i.  e.  the  painted  partition  behind  the 
actors  and  looking  towards  the  audience,  was  a  tern 
particularly  suitable  to  the  description  of  a  locality 
which  might  be  considered,  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
the  author  were  actually  considering,  in  the  double 
light  of  a  frons  tenw  and  a  frons  scence. 

The  idea  contained  in  frons  Is  wholly  omitted  boik 
by  Voss  and  Caro: 

'*Grad'  entgeg^en  gewandt  ist  eine  gewdlbete  Felsklufl;" 

'*D'  incontro  c  di  gran  massi,  e  dl  pendent! 

Sco^li  un'  antro." 

Caro. 

Scopuus  PENDENTiBus  ANTRUM.  —  "In  scopulis  pcndeu- 
tibus  antrum."  —  Thiel. 

"Caverna  est  in  scopulis  suspensis."  — -  Ru^us. 

On  the  contrary  the  meaning  is,  I  think,  a  cave  with 
hanging  rocks,  i.  e.  a  cave  rocky  overhead,  a  cave  with 
rocks  hanging  overhead,  or  in  the  roof.     Compare: 

**Sunt  mihi,  pars  mentis,  vivo  pendentia  saxo 

Antra." 

Ovid.  Meiam.  XIIL  810, 

**Fons  sacer  in  medio,  speluncaque  pumice  pendens." 

Ovid.  Amor.  Ill,  1,  3, 

**Structaque  pendcnti  pumice  tecta  subit." 

Ovid,  ad  Ziviam,  252. 

"Antra  vident  oculi  scabro  pendentia  topho." 

Ovro.  Heroid,  XV,  141. 

Voss  has  understood  the  structure,  and  translates 
the  expression  tolerably  correctly  "Eine  gewolbete  Fels- 
klufl." 
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178. 

AC  PRIMUM  8IUCI  SaNTULLAM  EXCUDIT  ACHATES 
SUSCEPITQUE  IGNEM  POUIS  Al^fUE  ARmA  CIRCUM 
NCTRIMENTA  BEDIT  HAPUITQlJfi  IN  FOMITE  FlAMMAM 


The  first  part  of  Servius's  Comment  on  this  passage 
("rapuitque  in  FOMITE  FLAVM AM,  pffine  soloecophanes  est ; 
nam  cum  mutationem  verbum  significet,  ablativo  usus 
est*')  is  erroneous,  for  there  is  no  muuaio,  no  transference 
of  action,  fomite  not  being  a  new  or  different  object, 
but  the  very  object  just  mentioned  under  the  name 
hutrimenta,  and  the  meaning  being,  not  transferred  to 
a  fomes  the  fire  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  arida 
NVTBiaENTA,  but  got  R  flame  in  the  fi)mes  formed  of  or 
consisting  of  the  arida  nutrimenta  ;  got  the  fomes  into 
flame.  And  so  Servius  correctly  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  note :  "rapcit,  raptim  fecit  flammani  in  foniite,  i.  e. 
celeriter."  The  four  steps  or  processes  necessary  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire  are  distinctly  specified  in  the  text; 
first,  the  striking  of  a  spark  (silici  scintillam  excudit); 
secondly,  the  igniting  of  tinder  by  means  of  the  spark 
(suscepit  ignem  FOLiis);  thirdly,  the  making  of  a  fomes 
(arida  CIRCUM  nutrimenta  dedit)  ;  and  fourthly  the  in- 
flaming of  the  fomes  by  the  ignited   tinder  (rapuit  in 

FOMITE   FLAMMAM). 

The  two  former  of  these  processes  are  united  to- 
gether into  one  by  the  que  after  suscepit,  the  two  latter 
into  one  by  the  que  after  rapuit,  and  the  former  pair 
connected  with,  and  distinguished  from,  the  latter  pair  by 
the  conjunction  atque.  Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  641 : 

*1nde  foco  tepidum  cinercm  dimovit;  et  ignes 
Suscitat  hesternos ;  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco 
Vutrit;  et  ad  flammas  antma  producit  anili." 

a  description  which  corresponds  with  tliat  in  our  text 
as   closely  as  it  is    possible  for  the  description  of  the 
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revival  of  a  decayed  fire  lo  correspond  with  that  of 
the  original  lighting  of  a  fire,  there  being  in  both  the 
same  ignition  (in  the  one  f^om  a  spark,  in  the  other 
f^om  slumbering  embers),  the  same  formation  of  eifomes, 
and  the  same  completion  of  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duction of  flame  in  the  forties.  Seneca  (JSippol,  962) 
makes  a  not  very  dissimilar  use  of  the  verb  rapere: 

**Qui  sparsa  cllo  sidera  mundo 
Cursusque  vagos  rapis  astrorum;" 

The  poet  not  having  thought  proper  to  make  any  allu- 
sion, whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  method  by  which 
Achates  rapuit  in  fomite  flammam,  the  explanations  of 
Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Voss  —  "Celeri  vibratione 

effecit  ut  fomes ardere  inciperet."    "Schwang  in 

dem  glimmenden  Reisig  die  Flamme'*  —  seem  as  gra- 
tuitous as  unnecessary. 


182. 

EXPEDIUNT  FESSI  RERUM  FRUGESQUE  RECEPTAS 
£T  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Fessi  RERUM.  —  "Fatigati  casibus."  —  RuuEus. 

"Mattgequalten."  —  Voss. 

''Ex  calamitatibus  et  casibus  quas  subierant  (ita  res 
poetis)  exhausli."  —  Heyne. 

The  meaning  is,  I  think,  much  stronger.  Tired  of 
every  thing;  of  human  affairs;  of  the  world.  For  res 
used  in  this  sense,  see  * 

—  **Mersi8  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus." 

Ovid.  Metam.  I.  380, 

"Jamque  caput  rerum  Romanam  intraverat  urbem." 

Ovid.  Meiam,  XV,  736, 

"In  rerum  dominos  movimus  arma  Deos." 

Ovid.  Ex  Pumio.  II  ^.  12. 
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—  "Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 

HoR.  Ejnst.  I.  16,  79, 

''Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam." 

En,  I,  286* 

—  '*H«e  intcntata  manebat 

Sors  rerum." 

En,  X,  39, 

Compare  vers.  466  and  Comm. 

Saxo.  —  No  doubt  the  quern  or  ancient  mortar;  the 
cave  machina  of  Ovid. 

'^Quodcunque  est  Cereris  solids  cava  machina  fran^t 

Fasti  VL  381. 


184. 

i£NEAS  SCOPULUM  INTEREA  CONSCENDIT  ET  OMNEM 
PROSPECTUM  LATE  PELAGO  PETIT  ANTHEA  SI  QUEM 
JACTATUM  VENTO  VIDEAT  PHRYGIASQUE  BIREMES 
AUT  CAPYN  AUT  CELSIS  IN  PUPPIBUS  ARMA  CAICI 
NAVEM  IN  CONSPECTU  NULLAM  TRES  UTTORE  CERVOS 
PROSPICIT  ERRANTES  HOS  TOTA  ARMENTA  SEQUUNTITR 
A  TERGO  ET  LONGUM  PER  VALLES  PASCITUR  AGMEN 


**Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw. 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
With  ehaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 

Par.  Reg,  b,  D, 

Anthea  si  QUEM.  —  '^Si  forte  quern  eorum  qui  amissi 
videbaniur  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn  videat"  Wagner.  No, 
but  simply  aliquem  Anthea,  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English;  If  by  chance  he  might  see  any  Antheus  or 
any  Capys,  &c.  Compare  verse  325 :  mearum  si  quam 
soronim;  i.  e.  si  quam  faliquam)  sororem  meam. 
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216. 

PARS  IN  FRUSTA  SECANT  VERUBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  FIGUNT 
UTTORE  AENA  LOCANT  ALII  FLAMMASQUE  MINISTRANT 
TUM  VICTU  REVOCANT  VIRES  FUSIQUE  PER  HERBAM 


VkRUBUSQUE   TREMENTIA   HGUNT.  Nol,     fix     the  jUnkS    OH 

spils;  but,  slick  or  pierce  them  mith  spits.  See  Comm. 
vers.  48.    And  so,  rightiy,  Ruseus* 

Fusi.  —  Nol  scattered,  but  laid  at  ease, 

^Tu  modo  fastis  humi  lueem  ayersaiis  iniquain." 

Stat.  SUv.  IL  L  170, 

••Forte  Venus 

Densa  ....  sidereos  per  gramina  fuderat  artus 
Accliais  florum  cumulo." 

Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Celerinas,  v,  L 

See  also  Claudian,  ibid.  vers.  35.  There  is  no  distribu- 
tive power  in  Uie  sentence  except  what  is  feebly  pos- 
sessed by  the  word  per.  Compare  Fundal  humi,  verse  1 97. 


220. 

POSTgUAM  EXEMPTA  fames  epulis  MENSvEQUE  REMOTiE 
AMISSOS  LONGO   SOCIOS  SERMONE  REQUIRUNT 
SPEMQUE  METUMQUE  INTER  DUBII  SEU  VIVERE  CREDANT 
SrVE  EXTREMA  PATI  NEC  JAM  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 
PRiEOPUE  PIUS  iENEAS  NUNC  ACRIS  ORONTI 
NUNC  AMYCI  CASUM  GEMTT  ET  CRUDELIA  SECUM 
FATA  LYCI  FORTEMQUE  CYAN  FORTEMQUE  CLOANTHUM 
ET  JAM  FINIS  ERAT  QUUM  JUPITER  .CTHERE  SUMMO 
DESPICIENS  MARE  VELIVOLUM  TERRASQUE  JACENTES 
IJTTORAQUE  £T  LATOS  POPULOS  SIC  VERTIGE  C(£U 
CONSTITIT  ET  UBY^fi  DEFIXIT  LUMINA  REGNIS 
ATQUE  ILLUM  TALES  JACTANTEM  PECTORE  CURAS 
TRISTIOR  ET  LACRYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA  NITENTBS 
ALLOQUITUR  VENUS 


AmISSOS    LONGO    SOQOS    SERMONE  REQUIRUNT.  —   "NOR    taUl 

qualis  post  coenam  esse  solei,  quam  potius  multis  cum 
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qiierefis.  Volgari  oratione  diceres,  muUa  de  socHs 
amissis  inter  se  ean^erutUur.  Sive  extrema  pati  hsc 
JAM  EXAUDiRE  vocATOs;  \l  6.  sivc  Jam  esse  moriuos, 
Etrema  pati  dicuntur  qui  crudeli  supplicio  affecti  ani- 
mam  efQant,  h.  1.  simpliciter,  qui  moriuntur  morte  vio- 
lenta,  fluctibus  submersi.  Ad  pro.saicani  subtilitatem 
debulsset  anlecedere:  num  extrema  eos  passos  esse 
credant,  et  jam  conclamatos?"  —  Heyke. 

''Diversos  mores  passim  confusos  videas;  alterum 
solemnibus  sepuleralibus  peractis,  acclamandi:  alterum, 
conciamandi,  si  qui  morerentur  vel  mortui  essent 
Posterior  hie  inteUigendus ,  nam  Manes  qui  invocaban- 
tur  audientes  fingebantur."  —  Wunderuch. 

**Hac  formula  verborum  innuunt  illos  fuisse  mortuos." 
—  La  Cerda. 

*'I.  e.  nee  jam  vivere."  —    Turnebus. 

**Nec  jam  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS.  Mos  couclamandi  mor- 
tuos  tangitur  his  verbis."  —  Wagner. 

Never  was  clear  meaning  more  completely  mis- 
understood. We  have  here  not  an  allusion  to  the  con- 
clamatio,  but  the  conclamatio  itself:  not  indeed  the  mere 
formal  conclamatio  as  usually  performed  in  the  case 
of  a  person  known  to  be  actually  dead,  but  the  real 
conclamatio  or  calling  back  of  the  friend  who  either 
was  missing  and  it  was  feared  might  be  dead,  or  was 
lying  before  them  in  a  state  of  real  or  apparent  death. 
And  such,  however  it  may  have  afterwards  degenerated, 
was  the  Roman  conclamatio  in  its  origin;  not  a  mere 
empty  superstitious  ceremony,^  but  a  valuable  civil  and 
social  institution,  having  the  donble  object,  first  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  case  were  one  of  real  or  only 
of  apparent  death;  and  secondly,  if  it  were  the  former, 
of  making  the  fact  public  by  the  testimony  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  witnesses.  "Unde  putatis  invenlos 
tardos  funerum  apparatus?  Unde  quod  cxequias  planc- 
tibus,  ploratu  magnoque  semper  inquietamus  ululatu, 
quam  quod  facinus  videlur  tarn  facile  credere  vel  morti? 
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Vidimus  i^ilur  frequenter  ad  vilam  post  eonclamata 
suprema  redeuntes."  QumcriL.  Declam.  vni.  10.  And 
(quoted  from  T^ertij?  by  De  Bulgaris  in  his  note  on 
the  passage), 

Kat  otg  (I  andfupd^rf   itg,  uQog  Trjv  fpioyr^v  (rvrdQUfioi.** 

And  SO,  in  the  passage  before  us,  requirunt:  demand 
back  (seek  to  recover)  their  missing  friends,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  usually  demanded  back  (sought  to 
be  recovered)  on  such  occasions;  viz.  faj  with  much 
discussion  and  many  conjectures  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them  (longo  sermone);  fbj  with 
frequent  calling  on  them  by  name  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  hear  and  answer  (exaudire  vocatos);  fc) 
with  tears  and  lamentations  (pr^cipue  pros  ^eneas  GEMrr). 
Compare  Valer.  Flaccus: 

**Illum  (Hylan  sciz.)  omncs  lacrymis,  moestisque  reposcere  votis, 
Incertique  metu,  nunc  longas  littore  voces 
Spargerc,  — 
Ipse  — 
Stal  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctatur  amore." 

And  Statins  fTheb.   VIII.  208): 

**Talia  fatidico  peragunt  solemnia  regi. 
Ceu  flammas,  ac  dona  rogo,  tristesque  rependant 
Exsequias,  mollique  animam  tellure  reponant. 
Fracta  dehinc  cunctis,  aversaque  pectora  bello. 
Sic  fortes  Minyas  subito  cam  funere  Tiphys 
Destiluit,  non  arma  sequi,  non  ferre  videtur 
Remus  aquas,  ipsique  minus  jam  ducere  venti. 
Jam  fessis  gemitu  paulaiim  corda  levabat 
Exhaustus  sermone  dolor,  noxque  addita  cur^s 
Obruit,  et  facilis  lacrymis  irrepere  somnas." 

And  especially  Svl,  Ital.  X.  403,  where  in  a  line  evi- 
dently formed  upon  our  text,  the  term  reguirum  is 
applied  to  the  funeral  lamentation  over  the  actually 
dead,  viz.  over  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae: 
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*interdum  mccsto  socios  clamore  requirant: 
Hie  Galba,  hie  Piso,  et  leto  non  dignus  inerti 
Curio  deflentur;  gravis  illic  Scsvola  bello: 
Hos  passim ;  at  Paul!  pariter  ceu  dira  parentis 
Fata  gemunt" 

In  which  passage,  as  in  our  text,  Requiruni  is  not 
conqueruntur,  but  require  back,  seek  to  get  back, 
demand  back,  call  upon  to  come  back;  so  Cic.  Verr.  Vn. 
70.  ''Abs  te  officium  tuura  debitum  generi  et  nomini 
require  et  flagilo;"  and  Verr.  VII.  142.  "Omnes  hoc 
loco  cives  Romani  et  qni  adsunt  et  qui  ubique  sunt 
veslram  severitatem  desiderant,  vestram  fldem  implo- 
rant,  vestnim  auxilium  requirunt;"*  and  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

**Quin  potius  natam  pelagx)  lerrisque  reqairis." 

Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  Ill,  315. 

Et  jam  hnis  erat.  —  "Vel  epularum,  vel  /amis,  vel 
malorum.  —  Servius. 

**Lon0i  sermonis;  h.  e.  querelarum,  aut  omnino, 
C(en€e  factce.  Pomponius  Sabinus  finem  diet  interpre- 
tatur.  Fateor  nexum  vel  transilum  mihi  non  videri  fe- 
licissimi  inventi."  —  Heyne.  • 

"Sane  sermonis  hitfus;  est  nota  transitionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericum  illud  tog  oi  fuv  roiawa  TiQog 
aJJitjkovg  ayoqevov'*  —  Wagner. 

No  wonder  that  Heyne  interpreting  the  preceding 
passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  the  connexion 
awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the  pro- 
priety, nay  the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  ap- 
parent Et  jam  finis  erat:  and  now  their  search  after 
and  lamentations  for  their  missing  Ariends  was  at  an 
end,  when  ^c.  The  lamentations  of  Jason's  Mends 
at  Jason's  departure  are  concluded  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(I.  350)  in  the  selfsame  words. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their 
Homeric  prototypes  {KXaiovxiaai  de  xoiaiv  enrjkvSt 
vrjdv/iog  vnvog.  Odyss.  12.  309),  continued  until  night, 

11 
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daylight  being  necessary  for  the  line  scene  immediately 
subsequent:  —  quum  jupiter  iCTHERE  summo  &c. 

QuuM  Jupiter  &c.  —  For  Spenser's  imitation  of  this 
passage,  and  of  Mercuryls  descent  from  heaven,  see  his 
Mother  Hubbard's  Taie,  vers.  1225,  and  seq.  The  whole 
of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has  been 
also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  LusiacL 
II.  33. 

Terrasque  jacentes.  —  Jacentes,  although  in  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  connected  with  terras  only, 
is  connected  in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  de- 
spiciENS,  and  is  to  be  understood  not  of  low-lying  lands 
as  contradistinguished  from  highlands  or  mountains,  but 
of  the  whole  prospect  lying  (jacens)  under  the  eye  of 
Jupiter. 

Sic  vertice  cceu  consttht.  —  The  nominative  to  con- 
STTTiT  is  not  JuprrER  (vers.  227),  but  ille  understood, 
this  being  that  avaxoXovd'og  so  usual  to  Virgil  and 
of  which  we  have  already  had  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance in 

**Id  metueiis  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli;'* 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  quum  jupiter  being  broken 
ofiF  at  POPULOS,  and  a  new  one  being  begun  at  sic. 
Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  construction,  En. 
VII.  666: 

**Ip8e  pedes  tegnmeD  torquens  immane  leonis, 
Terribili  impexam  saeta  cum  dculibus  albis 
Indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tccta  subibat 
Horridus"  «fec. 

where  Ipse,  like  Juptter  in  our  text,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sen- 
tence is  begun  at  sic. 

The  structure  should  therefore  be  indicated  by  a 
pause  longer  than  that*  usually  placed  at  populos  ;  viz. 
by  a  dash,  or  (as  in  Alfleri's  text  and  the  Baskerville) 
by  a  semicolon. 
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Tristior  kt  lacryhis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes.  —  Not 
(as  a  mortal  might  have  been  drawn)  sad  and  weeping, 
but,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  divine  de- 
corum (compare  Ovid's  picture  of  Ceres  lamenting  for 
Proserpine,  FasH.  IV.  521: 

^Dixit,  et  at  lacrymx,  neque  enim  lacrymarc  Dcorum  est, 
Decidit  in  tepidos  lueida  gutla  sinus.*') 

somewhat  sad,  almost  sad,  and  almost  weeping;  as 
nearly  in  tears  as  a  deity  could  be.  This  is  the  exact 
force  of  TRISTIOR  —  not  quite  iristis  —  something  less 
than  tristis,  as  obscurior  (En.  VII.  205)  is  not  quite 
obscure,  something  less  than  obscure,  a  little  obscure, 
almost  obscure. 


248. 

FONTEM  SUPERARE  TIMAVI 
UNDE  PER  ORA  NOVEM  MAGNO  CUM  MURMURE  MONTIS 
IT  MARE  PRORUPTUM  ET  PELAGO  PREMIT  ARVA  SONANTI 


This  passage  has  been  hitherto  understood  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways.  First:  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  description  of  the  river  Timavus  bursting  with 
immense  noise  through  an  embouchure  of  nine  mouths 
into  the  sea: 

"Tanta  vi  exit  in  mare  ut  etiam  resonat  mons."  — 
Servius. 

—  "Den  Quell  des  Timavus: 
Wo  er,  mit  dumpfem  Getose  des  Bergs,  neun  Schlunden  ent- 

rollend, 
Geht  zu  brechen  das  Meer,   and  den  Schwall  an  die  Felder 

emporbraust'* 

Voss. 
"Where  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves." 

Drydkii. 
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''It  proruptum  in  mare;  i.  e.  prorumpil  in  mare,  vei 
eo  decurrit,  ubi  in  mare  effundilur."  —  Thiel. 

So  understood,  the  conslruction  must  run  thus :  The 
fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  out  of  iK^hich  fountain,  it 
(the  river  Timavus)  runs  through  nine  mouths  into  the 
sea.  To  this  interpretation  I  object  (a)  that  fontem 
TiMAVi  is  not  the  fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  but  (he 
fountain  Timavus,  Compare  urbem  patavi  in  the  very 
next  line  but  two;  not  the  city  of  the  place,  strong^ 
hold,  or  colony  Patavium,  but  the  city  Patavium  itself; 
alsoFonsBandusia;  (Hor.  Od,  IIL  13\  not  the  fountain  of 
the  river  Bandusia,  but  the  fountain  Bandusia  itself; 
and  (b)  that  all  travellers  and  geographers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  are  unanimous  that  the  river  Timavus 
never  flowed  into  the  sea  by  more  than  one  mouth. 
See  Mela  II.  4.  Strabo  V.  Cluverius.  Ital.  Antiq.  I.  20. 
Schlozer  (who  was  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1777) 
Briefwechsel,  U.  Theil.  p.  340.  Gottingen  1778.  Val- 
vasor,  Ehre  des  Herzogthums  Krain.  Fol.  Laibach.  1689. 
B.  n.  C.  66.  &  B.  IV.  C.  44. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  passage  has  been  un- 
derstood is  as  a  description  of  the  river  Timavus 
bursting  out  with  immense  noise  through  nine  springs; 
uniting  its  nine  streams  together  into  one  flood  or 
body  of  water  so  large  as  to  resemble  a  sea,  and  then 
running  through  a  single  opening  or  embouchure  into 
the  sea  itself: 

''Hi  fontes  tribus  alveis  paulo  post  delati,  mox  in 
unum  flumen  confluunt,  quod  vix  mille  passuum  viam 

emensum  uno  oslio  in  mare  exit It  mare  proruptuh  : 

ad  maris  speciem ;  magnos  fluctus  volventis  (quod  magna 
aqu8B  vi  prorumpit  se,  effunditur ;  ut  Pompon.).  —  Heywe. 

"Mare,  maris  instar;  magnos  fluctus  volventis."  — 
Wagner. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  precisely  the  same 
grammatical  objection  as  the  former,  and  to  a  not  very 
dissimilar  geographical  one,  for  though  with  the  geo- 
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praphers  it  assig:ns  nine  springs  and  one  eniboucliure 
to  the  river  Timavus,  it  magnifies  this  river  (which  was 
no  more,  even  according  to  Heyne\s  own  admission, 
than  one  thousand  yards  long)  into  a  sea,  and  not 
merely  into  a  sea,  but  into  a  roaring  sea  deluging  all 
Ihe  country  round.  No  wonder  that  geographers  should 
have  looked  in  vain  in  Illyria  for  a  river  to  which  the 
description  in  the  text  might  be  at  all  applicable  C'Qui- 
bos  autem  in  terns  fluvius  ille  quserendus  sit,  magna 
fait  inter  viros  doctos  controversia."  Heyne  in  Excurs. 
ad  locum),  and  should  have  at  last  decided  that  Vir- 
gil either  had  the  Po,  or,  at  least,  the  Brenta,  in  view, 
or  if  the  description  were  really  of  the  river  Timavus, 
indulged  on  this  occasion  in  a  grandiloquence,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual  with  so  discreet  a  writer. 
II  is  however  neither  in  an  imusual  grandiloquence 
of  Virgil,  nor  in  a  transference  of  the  scene  from  the 
north-eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
thai  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought,  but 
in  a  totally  different  interpretation  of  the  passage;  in 
understanding  it,  not  as  a  description  either  of  the  Po, 
or  of  ihe  Brenta,  or  of  the  Timavus,  or  of  any  other 
river  whatever,  but  of  inundations  of  the  sea,  taking 
place  occasionally  or  periodically  through  the  fo un  tain 
or  spring,  Timavus.  Antenor  is  described  as  founding 
his  colony  of  Patavlum  far  up  the  Adriatic,  not  only 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Libumi,  but  beyond  that 
remarkable  object,  the  nine-mouthed  fountain  Timavus, 
through  which  the  sea  communicating  by  subterraneous 
channels,  bursts  out  from  time  to  time  with  a  great 
noise,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  flood  the  neighbouring 
fields.  Hence  the  immediate  juxta  position  of  the  words 
IT  and  HARE,  thie  verb  and  its  subject,  corresponding 
exactly  to  Claudian's  *It  Venus'  (Rapt.  Pros.  U.  12),  Va- 
ler.  Flaccos's  *lt  Sthenelus'  (V.  90),  and  'It  tectis  Argoa 
manus'  (III.  3),  Statius's  *It  caput'  (Theb.  II.  34),  Lucretius*8 
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'It  ver,  el  Venus'  (V.  736),  and  Virgil's  own  *Il  comes' 
(En.  VI.  448).  Mare  itproruptum,  the  sea  goes  burst  forth, 
i.  e.  bursts  forth.  Compare  (Georg.  IV.  368)  "Caput  unde 
Enipeus  se  erumpit",  corresponding  almost  word  tor 
word  with  our  text,  fontem  unde  mare  it  proruptum. 
Compare  also  (Sil.  III.  51)  "Proruptum  exundat  pelagus." 
Hence  the  inundation  covers  not  the  shores  but  arva, 
the  inland  cultivated  fields.  Hence  the  two  noises  so 
accurately   distinguished   by   tlie   opposed  expressions 

MAGNO     CUM     nURMURE    MONTIS     and    PELAGO    SONANTi;     the 

former  descriptive  of  the  ground  murmur,  or  sound  of 
the  water  rushing  through  the  subterranean  passages, 
and  out  through  their  om  or  apertures;  a  sound  exactly 
corresponding  to,  and  expressed  by  the  selfsame  words 
aS;  that  of  the  winds  roaring  in  the  caves  under  the 
Eolian  mountains  (verse  59);  tlie  latter  descriptive  of 
the  resounding  of  the  waves  of  the  flood  with  which  the 
eruption  of  the  sea  through  the  ora  had  covered  the 
country.  Hence  the  remarkable  appellations  ntiy}]  d-a^ 
XccTTfjg  and  jtii;riyp  S-aXavTtjgj  by  which  the  place 
was  known  in  ancient  times  (Strabo.  Lib.  V.),  appella- 
tions preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  name 
Madre  del  Mare,  by  which  (see  Wood  on  Homer  P.  54 
and  seq.)  it  was  known  in  the  immediate  vicinity  until 
very  lately.  Hence  finally  the  term  pelago  correspon- 
ding to  Ausonius's  cequoreo  amne,  and  meaning  actually 
sea  water,  the  Fountain  Timavus  having  been  actually 
salt,  as  testified  anciently  by  Polybius  {^^nr^yag  €/€i  f 
nOTifiov  vdavog'  UoXvftiog  ^  eiQtjxe  nXrpf  fuag  rag 
aXXag  aX/iv()ov  vdavog.'')  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  Cluverius,  who  in  the  following  account,  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  and  careful  observation ,  not  only 
reconciles  the  apparent  diflerence  between  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  but  gives  a  most  lucid  and  ac- 
curate description,  both  of  the  place  itself,  and  of  the 
phenomenon  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
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VirgUian  picture.  "Ceterum  de  natura  septem  fontium 
(Timavi  viz.)  ita  tradentem  supra  audivimus  Strabonem ; 
Hrffag  ex^  f  noxtfiov  vdazoq'  JloXvfiiog  d*  eiQtjxe 
nXfjy  fjuag  rag  aXXag  aXfivQov  vdavog.  Uirumque 
verum  est  diversi  temporis  respectu;  quippe  quum 
omnis  hie  tractus  inter  mare  et  Fri^dum  amnem  unum 
perpetuumque  sit  saxum  CHohle  Kaikfelsen,  die  die 
schonsten  und  wunderbarsten  Grollen  biiden.'  Schlo- 
2cr;  Briefweclisel ,  II.  Theil.  p.  340,  Gottingen,  1778,) 
innumeris  passim  altissimisque  antris  perforatum,  cu- 
niculi  quidam  a  coUe  saxeo,  qui  septem  Timavi  fon- 
tibus  imminet,  ad  proximi  maris  vada  pertingunt,  per 
quos  incrementum  patitur  atque  decrementum  Timavus 
ex  adfluxu  reflnxuque  ejusdem  maris ;  ita  ut  lenis  sine 
olio  msjore  strepitu  atque  mansuetus  dulcibus  suis 
aquis  per  complures  fauces  defluat  amnis  ubi  mare 
subsedit  ac  procul  recessit;  quam  primum  vero  idem 
mare  sstu  suo  intumuit,  tanto  cum  impeft  prsedictis 
eaniculis  infertur  fontibusque  Timavi  permiscetur,  ut 
ingenti  cum  fhigore  ae  veluti  mugitu  saxei  mentis  per 
eomplura  ilia  spatiosa  era  prorumpat,  jamque  alveo  Ti- 
mavi conlineri  nequeat,  sed  adjacentia  prata,  per  qu8s 
ad  ostium  tendil  amnis,  longe  iateque  ssepius  inundet, 

pelagique    in    speciem    plane    contegat Hinc 

ma^um  appellavit  Timavum  Virgilius  in  Eclog,  VIIL .... 
Hinc  item  eequoreum  dixit  amnem  Ausonius,  in  carmine 
de  clans  urbibus,  Caequoreo*  non  plenior  amne  Tima- 
vus.')    Tant&  copiii  quum  fonlibus  Timavi  per- 

misceatur  mare,  horum  omnium  aquas  salsedine  su& 
inficit,  impotabilesque  reddit,  excepto  uno  quern  omnium 


*  If  it  be  aUeged  that  aguareus  amnU  may  possibly  mean  a  river 
resembling  the  sea  in  copiousness,  not  in  saltness,  i.  e.  a  large  river, 
not  a  sea  or  marine  river,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
mguoreus  has  ever  been  used  in  the  former  sense,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  use  in  the  latter  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  that  passage  in 
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maximum  apud  ipsum  divi  Johannis  delubrum  erum- 
pere  dbd.  Heec  guum  ipse  egomet  coram  probe  eoq^er^ 
ius  smy  audacter  eos  redarguere  liceat,  qui  duiceis  per- 
petuo  permanere  omnibus  fonlibus  aquas  etiam  man 
cum  maxime  sestuanle,  docent."  —  lial.  Antiq.  I.  20. 

I  am  indebted  to  Doctor  Wittmann,  Director  of  the 
Neues  Lazareth  at  Trieste,  for  tlie  following  description 
and  plans  of  the  locality  of  the  Timavus,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849 : 

''Ich  kenne  den  Timavo  aus  eigener  Anschauung  und 
muss  gestehen,  dass  der  Vergleich  dessen,  was  isi, 
mit  dem,  was  man  nach  Virgil  erwartet,  ein  wenig 
stark  contrastirL  Wahrend  er  den  armen  Antenor  bei 
dem  FONTEM  sup£BAR£  TUfAvi  SO  saucm  Schweiss  ver- 
giessen  lasst,  fahrt  man  jetzt  auf  der  Poststrasse  (kaum 
ein  Paar  KlaRer  von  den  Quellen  weg)  ganz  lustig 
und  bequem  iiber  diesen  hin,  und  wahrend  man  sich 
auf  das  iftohnen  der  Gebirge  und.  auf  Wasserstiirze 
(a  la  Nilkatarakten)  gefasst  macht,  hort  man  nicbts 
als  das  Klappern  zweier  Miihlen,  die  der  ausstromende 
Fluss  ganz  friedlich  und  gemiitlilich  in  Bewegung  setzt 


the  FharsiUia,  Lib.  VIII.  where  Lucao,  speaking  of  the  sea  water  used 
40  extinguish  Pompey's  funeral  pyre,  says,  — 

—  "Resolataque  nondum 
Ossa  saUs,  oervia  et  iaiittii  plena  medallia, 
i£qaor«ft  reaiingnit  aqai." 

From  which  compared  witli 

"Acta  per  aeqaoreas  hotpita  naris  aquas." 

O^id.  FasH  I  340. 

**Oaa  petit  Mooreas  advena  Tybrii  aquatV' 

Ovid.  Fasti,  n.  68. 

'*Cum  socer  oequoreas.  namerosaqae  tnrba  sororam 
Certarent  epulis  continuare  dies." 

Ciaad.    i^pAA.  Mamw.  Aufutt,  ^  Mmrim,  Prmf.  v.  S. 


and 


"Qnid?  qaod  ab  cqaorea  nnmeratar  origine  qoarlos." 

Ovid.  Met.  X.  617. 


I 


it  aaems  certain  that  Ausooiua'a  mqu0rcum  tmuum  is  «  S0m  rivgr:   m 
rivsr  of  sea  water. 


I 
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"Die  Qnellen  des  Flusses  liegen,  wie  gesagl,  unge- 
fihr  8  bis  10  Schrilte  abseits  der  Poststrasse ;  und  bei- 
laufig  9  Fuss  uber  dem  Spiegel  des  Wasserbeckens, 
welches  sie  gleich  bei  der  Ausmundung  bilden,  zieht 
die  Strasse  bin,  welche  am  Gebirgsabhange  angelegi, 
ungefahr  das  nachstebende  Profll  gibi. 


"Die  Quellen,  deren  gegenwartig  sieben  sein  sollen 
(auch  Strabo  gibt  nicht  mehr  an,  so  dass  vielleicht 
Virgil  mil  seiner  Zahl  neun  Unrecht  hal)  sammeln  sich 
an  drei  Stellen,  wo  sie  ein  durch  eine  Halbinsel  und 
ein  Paar  Inselchen  durchschnittenes  Wasserbecken  bil- 
den. Die  Ausmiindung  der  Quellen  soil  ungefahr  neun 
Fuss  unter  dem  Meeresspiegel  liegen,  die  Formation 
des  zwischen  dem  Beckcn  und  dem  Meere  liegenden 
Terrains  (eine  Strecke  von  hochslens  £iner  italienischen 
Miglia)  schutzt  aber  die  Quellen  gegen  die  Vermischung 
mil  Seewasser.  Das  Wasser  der  Quellen  isl  nicht  ge- 
salzen;  wird  aber,  da  es,  wie  natiirlich,  sehr  kail  isl, 
als  fleberverursachend  gescheul.  Manche  behauplen 
zwar,  dass  bei  ausserordenllich  hoher  Fluth  das  Meer-^ 
wasser  bis  zu  den  Quellen  hinauf  in  den  Fluss  ein- 
dringe,  die  Leute  aus  den  Miihlen  haben  mir  jedocb 
an  Ort  und  Stelle  die  Versicherung  gegeben,  dass 
dies  nicht  der  Fall  isl. 

"Ich  gebelhnen  nun  bier,  zur  besseren  Orientirung, 
einen  beilaufigen  Situationsplan  der  Gegend. 

12 
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"Sie  konnen  also  dem  Timavo  fuglich  drei  Arme  zu- 
geslehen,  die  sich,  nach  kaum  hundert  bis  hundertfunf- 
zig  Klafter  langem  Laufe,  zu  Einem  Flusse  vereinigen, 
der  wasserreich  genug  ist,  um  ziemlich  grosse  Dnba- 
coU  zu  tragen,  da  in  der  That  die  Barken,  welche  das 
Mehl  zwischen  S.  Giovanni  und  Triesl  verfiihren,  ge- 
radezu  bei  den  im  obigen  Plane  bezeichneten  zwei 
Miihlen  anlegen  und  aus-  oder  einladen  konnen.  Von 
einem  Austrelen  des  Flusses  zu  einem  See,  isl  heul 
zu  Tage  keine  Rede  mehr.  Dagegen  gibt  es  iiber  die 
Formation  der  Wasser  jener  Gegenden  im  Alterthume 
eine  Menge  theilweise  auf  grundliche  Forschung  basirte 
Ansichten,  nach  welchen  einst  Wippachfluss  und  Icongo 
sich  mit  dem  Timavus  vereint  und  zwischen  S.  Gio- 
vanni und  Monfalcone  einen  formlichen  See  gebildet 
hiitten,  aus  welchen  nur  die  jetzigen  Bagni  di  Monfal- 
cone als  Insel  hervorgeragt  haben. 

"Die  Benennung  Sorgente  e  madre  del  Mare,  welche 
nach  Polybius  die  alien  Bewohner  dem  Flusse  Timavus 
gegeben  haben  soUen,  mag  vielleicht  gerade  in  den 
grossen  Wassermassen  ihren   Ursprung  gehabt  haben, 
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welche  nach  den  obenerwahnlen  Annahmen  sicli  einst 
ill  jeiier  Gei4:end,  iinler  dem  Gcsainmliianien  Tiniavus, 
vereiniif^el  haben.  Heut  zu  Ta^e  isl  diese  Benennuii}; 
Madre  del  mare  den  Ortsbewohnern  ^ar  iiicht  niehr  be- 
kanDt  Hier  haben  Sie  AIlcs,  was  ich  iiljcr  den  (iegen- 
stand  der  Frage  wussle,  oder  jelzl  in  Edahrung  bringen 
konnie.  Das  Baste,  was  man  iiber  den  Timavus  iind 
beziehung^weise  iiber  die  Ausgleichung  der  Angaben 
alter  Auloren  mil  dem  factischen  Bestande  des  Flusses 
an  Dnickschriflen  besitzt,  soil  eine  Broschure  sein,  deren 
Titel  mir  so  angegeben  worden  ist,  wie  ich  ihn  hier 
(saivo  errore  ed  ommissione)  fur  Sie  ansetze: 

Indagine  suUo  stato  del  Timavo  e  delle  sue  ad- 
jacenze   al  principio  deir  era  Crisliana,  dell'  Abbate 
Giuseppe  Berini   di  Ronchi,   di   Monfalcone.    Udine. 
Pei  Fralelli  Matliuzzi,  1826,  nella  Tipografla  Pecile." 
This  manifestly  accurate  and  trustworthy  description 
serves  to  clear  up  several  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Timavus  which  have  hitherto   been  involved  in 
the  thickest  obscurity.    First,  it  explains  at  once  the 
reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  which 
different  writers  have  given  of  the  number  of  the  ora, 
these  ora  being,  as  appears  from  both  the  above  plans, 
overflowed,  occasionally  at  least,  by  their  own  waters, 
which  when  copious  form  above  them  one  large  basin, 
pond  or  tarn  (in  the  plan,  "Wasserbecken"),  partially 
subdivided  by  two  small  islands  and  a  peninsula;  and 
when  scanty,  several  ponds  or  basins,  corresponding 
each  to  one  or  more  ora,  and  entirely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  above  mentioned  peninsula  and  islands 
then   converted  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  into  isth- 
muses.   The  difficulty  of  correctly  counting  the  ora  al 
the  bottom  of  this  basin  or  these  basins,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is  expressed  in   the  description  by  the 
words  ''sein  soUen'"  (should  be  —  are  said  to  be),  for 
Dr.  Wittmann,  though  on  the  spot,  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  say  how  many  in  number  these  ora,  being  un- 
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der  the  water,  actually  are;  in  this  respect  following 
the  example  of  another  visitor  to  the  spot  (Schlozer, 
ubl  supra)  who  having  informed  us  that  these  ora  are 
holes  (Locher)  in  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the 
substratum  of  this  whole  district  of  Camiola,  proceeds 
thus  to  express  himself:  **Da  nunhier  die  See  immer 
zunimmt,  so  flndet  der  ganze  Timavus  beinahe  keinen 
Abfluss  mehr,  und  das  Wasser  fangt  schon  gleicb  bei 
seiner  Entstehung  an  zu  stehen,  zumal  in  trocknen  Zei- 
ten,    wo    nur  die  untem  Ldcher  der  Felsen  Wasser 

geben.  Es  sind  der  Ldcher  mehr  als  sieben Einige 

haben  eine  ungeheure  Tiefe,  andre  nicht/'  Secondly,  U 
explains  the  meaning  of  Claudian's  remarkable  expression 
''numerantur  stagna  Timavi*'  (Paneg.  de  tert.  consulat 
Honorii,  t;.  120);  *stagna'  being  the  basins  or  ponds  for- 
med by  the  springs  at  their  very  origin  and  covering  the 
springs  themselves  and  therefore  equivalent  to  /antes; 
as  If  he  had  said  the  fountain-ponds  of  Timavus  (com- 
pare Claudian's  account  of  the  spring  or  sorgenie  of 
the  Aponus  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  basin,  i.  e. 
through  the  pond  formed  by  itself: 

''Consuluit  Natura  sibi,  ne  tota  lateret; 

Admisitque  oculos,  quo  vetat  ire  calor. 
Turbidus  impulsu  venti  cum  spargitur  aer, 
Glaucaque  fumiferffi  terga  sercnat  aquse; 
Tunc  omnem  liquidi  vallem  mirabere  fundi: 
Tunc  veteres  hasUe,  regia  dona,  micant: 
ijuas  inter,  nigrae  tenebris  obscurus  aren«, 
Discolor  abruptum  flumen  hiatus  agit 

Jponus,  V.  33,); 

and,  'numerantur,'  are  counted,  these  fountain-heads 
being  not  only  several,  but  actually  varying  in  number 
at  diflfcrent  times,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of 
accounts.  Thirdly,  it  shows  how  easily  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  such  as  those  described  in  our  text,  might  take 
place  through  these  ora  which  existing  (as  testified  by 
Cluverius,  Schlozer,  Valvasor  and  others)  in  a  district 
full  of  caverns  and  subterranean  passages,  and  no  more 
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than  a  thousand  yards  distant  Arom  the  sea,  are  be- 
sides nine  Austrian  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Fourthly, 
It  explains  the  greatness  of  the  floods  caused  by 
such  irruptions,  the  water  being  prevented  by  tlie 
height  of  the  intervening  ground  f^om  flowing  off  im- 
mediately and  directly  into  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  large  marble  basin  or 
bath  ftiU  of  water  and  flowing  over,  the  water  being 
continually  supplied  by  a  number  of  conduits  opening 
into  the  bath  at  different  points  of  its  bottom:  the 
openings  of  these  conduits  will  be  Virgil's  ora;  the  bath 
itself  (including  the  ard)  will  be  Virgil's  fons,  Clau- 
dian's  stagna;  the  water  overflowing  the  bath  and 
running  off,  the  river  Timavus;  and  an  accidental  burst- 
ing of  the  sea  out  through  the  bath  by  means  of  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  conduits,  the  inun- 
dation described  in  the  text.  Phenomena  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  anciently  observed  in  the  fountain  Ti- 
mavus are,  we  are  told,  still  to  be  observed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  Monfalcone  less  than  a  mile  distant  are 
warm  springs  which  are  said  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  (Filusi,  Mem.  Stor.  dit  Veneti. 
cap.  XXIX.  note,  and  Plin.  //.  106) ;  and  flrom  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  of  Czirknitz  the  waters  at  certain  irregular 
periods  run  off  suddenly  through  fissures  in  its  bottom 
(ora),  and  after  an  interval  return  again  as  suddenly 
and  with  a  tremendous  noise ;  '^avec  un  bruit  epouvan- 
table,  semblable  a  celui  du  tonnerre."  MalteBrun, Livr.  85. 
The  lake,  which  Dr.  Wittmann  refers  to  in  the  above 
description  as  having  probably  existed  in  former  times 
in  the  course  of  the  river  Timavus,  is  laid  down  in  the 
(^arte  de  Peuttinger  (see  Malte  Brun's  Atlas  No.  19) 
and  is  no  doubt  the  Lacus  Timavi  of  Livy,  XXXXI.  5. 

An  account  of  the  respective  positions  and  names 
of  the  seven  *ora  Timavi'  as  they  existed  in  the  year 
1689  will  be  found  in  Valvasor  ubi  supra. 

Compare    the    description   given  by  Mela  (IIL  8) 
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of  the  OS  or  spring  of  the  Euphrates:  "Tigris  ul  natus 
est,  ila  dcscendens  usque  in  litlora  permeat:  Euphrates 
immani  ore  aperlo,  non  exit  tantum,  unde  oritur,  sed 
et  vaste  quoque  decidit;  nee  secat  continuo  agros,  sed 
late  diffusus  in  stagna,  diu  sedentibus  aquis  piger,  et 
sine  alveo  patulus,  post  ubi  marginem  rupit  vere  fluvius, 
acceptisque  ripis  celer  et  tremens ,  per  Armenios  et 
Cappadocas  occidentem  petit.*'  Compare  also  the  account 
which  Claudian  (EidyL  VI.  40)  gives  of  the  opening  or 
hole,  ^hiatus  discolor'  (Virgil's  os)^  through  which  the 
spring  or  stream  which  forms  the  lacus  or  pond  Apo- 
nus,  rises,  and  which  hiatus,  hole  or  os,  with  tlie  water 
rising  up  through  it,  can  be  distinctly  seen  when  you 
look  down  through  the  clear  water  of  the  pond.  Com- 
pare also  the  account  given  by  Pliny  (Ep,  VIII,  8) 
of  the  fountain  Clituranus:  "Hunc  (collem)  subter  fons 
exit,  et  exprimitur  pluribus  venis,  sed  imparibus,  elucta- 

tusque  facit  gurgitem ,   qui  lato  gremio  patescit 

Fons  adhuc,  et  jam  amplissimum  flumen,  atque  etiam 
navium  patiens"  &c. 

That  the  word  os,  primarily  the  human  mouth,  and 
secondarily  any  mouth  or  opening,  is  the  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  spring  or  source  (the  hole  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  spring  issue  out  of  the  ground)  no 
less  than  the  mouth  opening  or  embouchure  of  a  river 
into  the  sea,  appears  not  only  from  the  above  quota- 
tion from  Mela,  but  from  Ovid's 

**Ui  (amncs  sciz.)  redeunt,  ac  fontibus  ora  relaxant 

Et  defrenato  volvuntur  squora  cursu." 

Metam,  I.  281. 

and 

"Oraque  qua  pollens  ope  sum  fontana  reclusi 

Sumque  repenilnas  ejaculatus  aquas."       Fasti  I  T'O 

from  Statius's 

"Qualis  ubi  adversi  secrctus  pabula  coeli 
Nilus  et  Eoas  magno  bibit  ore  pruinas, 
Scindit  fontis  opes,  sepftemquc  patentibus  arvis 
Jn  marc  fert  hiemes.  ^^^    yj^jj  ^^ 
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and  especially  flrom  Virg;ils  own 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. 

En.  Ill  GOG. 

^here  (ire  must  be  sorgenie,  spring,  or  fountain.  Are- 
Ihusa  being  not  a  river,  but  only  a  spring  or  fountain 
on  the  sea  shore,  so  near  the  sea  as  to  require  the 
protection  of  a  pier  or  embankment  against  the  waves : 
"qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  ia- 
pidum  a  man  disjunctus  esset/'  Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  S3. 
Ed.  Em. 


252. 

GENT]   NOMEN    DEDFT   ARMAQUE   FIXIT 
TROIA   IfCNC   PLACIDA    COMPOSTCS   PACE   gUIESCIT 


"Gtehti  ifOWQi  dedit;  at  quale?  dicunt  Antenoridaruni: 
apud  poetas  utique;  non  vero  vulgare  nomen;  sed 
Venetorum  nomen'*  Ac.  —  Heyne. 

—  **Gab  Namen  dem  Volk,  und  heactc  Troja's 

Rustungen." 

Voss. 

"NoMEN,  Venetorum,  ab  Henells  Paphiagonio),  An- 
tenoris  comitibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductum."  —  Wagner,  Virg, 
Br.  En. 

It  seems  to  me  however  that  Virgil  so  far  from 
leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Antenor 
gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia,  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was :  tlie  peculiar  position  of  the  word 
TROIA  —  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
and  at  the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line, 
and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  a 
pause — enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its  action  not  only  its 
own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  but  the  other  sub- 
stantive bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See  Com- 
ment on, 

*^Aerea  cui  gradibus  surgcbant  limina,  ncxsquc 

Acre  trabes." 

En   I.  44S. 
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If  instead  of  the  poetical  and  therefore  somewhat 
irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contented  himself  with  the 
more  regular  and  prosaic  Trojse,  the  meaning  would 
probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation  seems 
to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  account  handed  down 
to  us  by  Livy  (I.  1)  that  An  tenor  actually  called  the 
first  town  which  he  built  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  Troja. 

The  above  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  punctua- 
tion should  be  genti  nomen  dedit,   arbiaque  fdut,  troia. 

Nunc  placu)a  compostus  pace  QUiEscrr.  —  "Nunc  pla- 
cidam  mortem  obiit:  componendi  verbum  omnia  com- 
plectitur,  quae  fiunt  mortuis."  —  Wagner. 

"E  quivi  han  Tossa  sue  pace  e  riposo.*' 

Axfieri. 

I  disagree  with  this  interpretation  although  sanctie- 
ned  by  Handius  (ad  Stat.  SUv.  L  pag.  SO),  Jahn,  For- 
biger  and  Ladewig.  First,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Peerlkamp:  "Venus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  quae 
nato  suo  non  placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  op- 
taret";  and  secondly,  because  componere  is  applied 
both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (ex.  gr.  En.  I.  S78, 
702),  and  very  commonly  by  other  authors,  to  quiet  or 
peace  during  life: 

''Omnia  noctis  erant  placlda  composta  quiete." 

Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Senec,  Controv.  III.  16, 

"Redde  diem  noctemque  mihi;  da  prendere  vestes 
Somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virga." 

Valer.  Flag.  VII.  246. 

"Tanto  impensius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque 
loco,  neque  vultu  mutato,  sed  utsolilum  per  illos  dies 
egit.'*  Tacft.  Ann,  III.  44.  *T)um  res  firmando  Neronis 
imperio  componuntur.'*  Tacit.  Ann.  XII,  68.  Compare 
"Placida  cum  pace  quietus,*'  Ldcret.  VI,  72.  To 
Heyne's  first  objection,  "At  si  de  quietis  sedibus,  rebus 
placatis,  vita  iranquUla  agitur,    tum  fere  res  compositce 
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memorantur,  non  ipsi  homines,"'  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Tacitus  affords  a  sufficient  answer.  To  his  second 
objection,  "Nam  quum  pacis  otiique  si^ificationem 
eontineant  vss.  praecedentes ,  non  poteril  huic  renim 
statui  idem  opponi  per  mmc,  temponim  rerumque  di- 
versitatem  quandam  indicans/*  it  may  1  think  be  replied 
that  NUNC  serves  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of 
Anlenor  not  with  his  own  previous  condition ,  but  with 
the  present  condition  of  Eneas ;  and  that  Venus's  mean- 
ing is  not  merely  that  Antenor  formerly  established 
himself  there,  and  now  enjoys  peace  and  repose  there, 
but  that  he  formerly  established  himself  there,  and  is 
enjoying  peace  there  now,  at  this  very  moment,  while 
Eneas  is  still  an  outcast  and  the  sport  of  every  mis- 
fortune;   NUNC  PLACU>A  COMPOSTUS  PAGE  QUIESCrr;   NOS,   TUA 

PROGENIES  etc.    Compare: 

^uam  vacet  altcrius  blandos  audire  susurros 
Molliter  in  tacito  littore  compositam.'* 

Propert.  Eleg.  I.  11,  13. 

"Contra  vetera  fhitrum  odia  et  certamina,  familiae 
nostrae  Penates  rite  compossuisse.**  —  Taqt.  Ann.  XV. 
2.  "Tempus  componere  gentem."  —  Sa.  Ital.  XVII. 
359.  "Rebelles  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi." 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  39. 

**Ki  me  composita  pace  fefellit  amor." 

Propert.  Eleg.  11.  2,  6; 

and,  precisely  parallel  to  our  text:  "Neque  enim  dubito 

esse    amoenissimam    [villam]    in   qua  se   composuerat 

homo,  felicior  ante,   quam  felicissimus  fleret."  —  Pun. 

Eput.  V.  18;  and 

**Quam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra." 

En.  III.  3S7; 

where  'componere  urbem',  settle  your  city ,  as  in  our 
text  coMPdsTus,  settled. 
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259. 

VULTU   QUO   CiCLUM   TEMPESTATESQUE  SERENAT 

See  Comment  v,  128.  Page  46.  There  is  a  representation 
of  Jupiter  Serenus  with  the  inscription  "JoviSerenosacr." 
on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Museum.  It  is  stated 
by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how  truly,)  to  be  the  only  an- 
cient representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  in  existence.  See 
Lucemce  Fictiles  Muscei  Passerii,  Tom.  L  Tab,  33,  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  words  of  the  text  allude  to  some 
such  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  actually  existing, 
and  well  known,  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan's 
Column  at  Rome  there  is  a  figure  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jupiter  Pluvius ;  see  Bartoli,  Colonna  Trqjana  No, 133. 
Also  one  on  the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  in  the  same  city;  see  BcUorius, 
Tab.  15.  Boissard  (Topog.  et  Antiq,  Urb,  BomfP,  Pars 
V,  Tab,  24,)  gives  a  representation  of  a  monument 
(apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue)  bearing  the  in- 
scription, JOVI  SERENO.    NUMISlbs  ALBIKIUS.     EX   VOTO. 


279. 

INDE   LUPiE   FULVO    NUTRICTS   TEGMINE   LiETUS 


*'Romulum  pro  casside  lupae  exuvias  seu  lupinam 
pellem  gessisse  narrat."  —  Heyne,  who  quotes  Prop. 
IV.  10.  20.  But  why  spoil  the  picture  by  limiting  the 
wolfskin  'tegmen'  to  the  head?  why  not  extend Jt,  as  the 
lynxskin  'tegmen',  v,  327,  to  the  whole  person?  Cora- 
pare  En,  II,  721;  V.  37;  VIL  666;  VIIL  460,  Had  a 
cap  only  and  not  a  general  covering  for  the  whole  per- 
son been  intended,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  so 
stated,  as  En.  VIL  688, 
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283. 

QUIN    ASPERA   JUNO 
{fVJE   MARE   NUNC   TERRASQUE   METU   Ci£LUMQUE  FATIGAT 
CONSIUA   IN   BIELIUS   REFERET   HECUMQUE   FOVEBIT 
ROMANOS   RERUM   DOMINOS   GENTEMQUE   TOGATAM 


See  the  fulfilment  of  Ihis  prophecy,  testified  by  no  less 
anthority  than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti, 
VL  41—52. 

ROMANOS    RERT7H    DOMmOS    GENTEMOUE    TOGATAM.  —  Not 

nerely,  the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  Hog^a', 
commanding  the  world;  but  the  Romans  in  their  robe 
of  peace,  the  *toga\  commanding  the  world.  Compare: 
'Ve  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore.*'  Cicero  in  Catil 
27.  c.  IS.  "Quod  mihi  primum  post  hanc  urbem  con- 
ditam  togato  contigit."  In  Catil.  Ill  c.  6.  "Erepti 
(estis)  sine  csde^  sine  sanguine^  sine  exercitu,  sine  di- 
■licatione;  togati,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  Imperatore, 
▼idstis."  In  Catil.  Ill  c.  M.  ''Et  ni  multitude  toga- 
tonim  fuisset,  qusB  Numidas  insequentes  moenibus  pro- 
hibuit*'  etc.  Sall.  Jugvrth.  c.  21.  See  Comm.  En.  VI 853. 


294. 

VOCABITUR  HIC   QUOQUE  VOTIS 
ASPERA   TUM  POSITIS   MITESCENT   SiCCULA   BELLIS 
CANA    FIDES   ET   VESTA   REMO    CUM   FRATRE   QUIRINUS 
JURA   DABDNT   DlRyfi   FERRO   ET   COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS 
CLAUOENTUR   BELU   PORTiE   FUROR   IMPIUS   INTUS 
S^VA   SEDENS  SUPER  ARMA   ET   CENTUM    VINCTUS   AHENIS 
POST   TERGUM   NODIS   FREMET   UORRIDUS   ORE   CRUENTO 


Quoque;  — "i.  e.  as  well  as  Eneas  himself.   See  v.  263. 

CaNA     FIDES     ET    VESTA    REMO    CUM    FRATRE    QUIRINUS   JURA 

DABUNT.  —  The  simple  meaning  is,    thai  men,   ceasing 
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from  war,  shall  live  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Re^ 
mus  and  Bomulus  (see  below).  II  is  suflicienUy  evi- 
dent ftrom  Georg.  L  498  and  //.  533,  that  the  deities  here 
mentioned  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  my- 
thology with  that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history, 
to  which  the  Romans  (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all 
civilised  nations  that  have  ever  existed)  loved  to  lo<A 
back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and  innocence;  for  this 
reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the  gods  of 
tlie  returning  golden  age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
this  sentiment,  as  to  suppose,  with  Heyae,  that  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  trivial  circumstance  ofthetem- 
pies  of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus  being 
seated  on  the  Palatine  hill  near  the  palace  of  Augustus; 
nor  do^I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  opinion  ad* 
vanced  by  the  late  Mr,  Seward,  and  preserved  by 
Hayley  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on 
Epic  Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  civil  and  crimmai 
justice  shall  be  administered  in  those  temples,  that  opi- 
nion being  based  on  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
JURA  DABUNT,  pointed  out  below. 

The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Ju- 
piter is  one  magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus. 
A  similar  adulation,  although  somewhat  more  disguised, 
is  plainly  to  be  read  in  every  word  of  Venus's  com- 
plaint to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  and 
the  'Pater  hominumque  deumque' ;  that  interview  hav- 
ing for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Eneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute 
master  and  head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Eneis,  in  which,  as  in 
the  passages  before  us,  there  is  reference  to  him  by 
name  or  distinct  allusion ;  it  pervades  the  whole  poem 
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from  beginning  to  end;  and  could  not  have  been  least 
pleasing  to  a  person  of  so  defined  a  taste  where  it  is 
least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not 
upon  himself,  but  upon  that  famous  Goddess-born  an- 
cestor, from  whom  it  was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast 
that  he  was  descended.  Not  that  I  suppose,  with  War- 
burton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Eneas,  or  that  the 
Eneis  is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  re- 
eoncile  the  Roman  nation  to  the  newly  settled  order 
of  things;  on  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  Heyne  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either  of  these  opi- 
nions, and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a 
gieai  epic.  But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  far  as 
Warburton  or  Spence,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that 
Virgil  wrote  the  Eneis  in  honor  of  Augustus:  that  he 
selected  Eneas  for  his  hero,  chiefly  because,  as  Au- 
gustus's reputed  ancestor,  and  the  first  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire,  his  praises  would  redound  more  to  the 
honor  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic 
age  could  have  furnished  him;  and  still  further,  that 
he  not  only  purposely  abstained  from  introducing  topics 
which  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or 
derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of  Augustus,  but  also 
seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  such  tendency  and 
direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such  allu- 
sions as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him, 
and  shed  most  honor  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor 
let  this  be  called  mere  adulation:  call  it  rather  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  partial  poet  towards  his  mu- 
nificent fdend  and  patron,  and  the  fulfilment  and  real- 
ization of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a  magnificent 
temple  to  him  by  Mincius'  side. 
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—  '^Viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmorc  ponam 
Propter  aquam,  tardis'  ingens  ubi  flcxibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  prstcxit  arundine  ripas. 
In  medio  mihi  Gsesar  crit,  templumque  tenebit.'* 

Georg.  III.  13. 

Cana  fides.  —  "Can am  Fidem  dixit,   vel  quod  in 
can  is  hominibus  invenilur,   vel   quod  ei  albo   panno 
involuta  manu  sacrificalur."  —  Servius. 
"La  Candida  Fede."  —  Caro. 

I  think  rather,  with  Nonius,  Voss,  and  Heyne,  hoary; 
'die  grauende':  viz.  with  age.     Compare: 

*'Si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  jura  valent." 

Mart.  1.  16.  2. 

—  '*Priscamque  resumunt 
Canitiem  leges." 

Claud.  Quart.  Cons.  Honor.  5&5. 

—  "Laxata  casside  prodit  (viz.  personified  Rome) 
Canitiem,  plenamque  trahit  rubiginis  hastam." 

Claud.  BeU.  Gildon.  24, 

Jura  dabunt.  —  ^Jura  dare^  is,  primarily,  to  make 
and  impose  laws,  to  perform  the  function  of  lawgiver, 
and  therefore  secondarily,  to  rule:  "Csesar  dum  magnus 
.  .  .  victor  . .  .  volenles  Per  populos  dat  jura,"  Georg. 
IV.  560.  "Hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur,"  En. 
I.  735.  See  also  En.  III.  137;  V.  758;  VIIL  670,  etc. ;  also 

"Det  pater  hie  umbras  mollia  jura  hies.*' 

Prop.  IV.  11.  18. 

It  is  surprising  that  Heyne,  having;  correctly  inter- 
preted JURA  DABUNT  in  the  passage  before  us  by  'prw- 
erunt',  should  aflerwards,  at  line  511,  fall  inlo  Ihe  com- 
mon error,  and  confound  ^jura  dare'  with  'Jus  dicere', 
the  meaning  of  which  is  to  expound,  explain,  or  lay 
down  what  the  law  is,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  Judge, 
to  administer  Justice.  "Ea  res  a  Volcalio,  qui  Roma? 
jus  dicit,  rejecla  in  Galliam  est."  Cicer.  Fam.  Epist.  XIII, 
14.  "Appius  .  .  .  quam  asperrime  poterat  jus  de  crc- 
ditis  pecuniis  dicere."    Liv.  II.  27.     "Ipse  jus  dixil  as- 
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sidue,  et  io  noctem  nonnunquam:  si  parum  corporc 
valeret,  lectica  pro  tribunali  collocala,  vci  etiaui  domi 
Cubans.*'  —  Suet.  Aug,  c.  33.  I  think  also  that  Heyne 
contines  jura  dabunt  wilhin  too  narrow  limits  by  sub- 
joining Umperio  Romano* ;  and'  that  he  should  have 
used  some  more  comprehensive  term,  such  as  'hom- 
nidus*,  or  'populis',  or  'geniibus\  which  would  better 
harmonize  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  term  SiCCULA, 
and  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  prophecy,  that  Uie 
peace  was  to  be  universal,  to  extend  over  the  whole 
world. 

DlRiS     FERRO     ET    COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS     CLAUDENTUR    BELLI 

poRTifi.  —  Heyne  has  set  his  seal  to  the  following,  which 
is  the  universally  received,  interpretation  of  this  passage: 
''[belli]  porta  dira,  quia  dei  dlri  et  abominandi,   clau- 

dilur    FERRO    ET    COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS,    SOU     viuCUliS,    h.    6. 

foribus   ferralis."     (Excurs.    IX.  ad  En.  I.).    So  also 

Allien : 

"Chiuse,  e  di  bronzo  sbarrate  le  atroci 
Porte  staranno  del  guerriero  Giano.*' 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  neither  Heyne  nor  any 
of  the  other  commentators  should  have  perceived  that 
this  interpretation  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  well 
known  meaning  of  the  word  *compages\  but  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  with 
the  fairly  presumable  intention  of  Virgil.  First,  with 
the  well  known  meaning  of  'compages\  which  is  not 
bolU  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  conjunction  or  colli" 
gaiion  of  the  parts  of  which  a  compound  object  is  com- 
pacted or  put  together:  as  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
wall  (LucAN.  III.  491);  of  the  planks  of  a  ship  (En.  I. 
126)  or  other  wooden  building,  ex.  gr.  the  wooden 
horse  (En.  II.  51);  or  of  the  organs  constituting  an  ani- 
mai  body  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  21) ;  or  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  an  empire  (Tacit,  ffist.  IV.  74), 
or  the  world  itself  (Aul.  Gell.  VI.  1),  consists.  This  is 
the  only  meaning  which  the  word  'compages*  has  either 
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in  the  Latin  lang;uage,  or  in  Ihe  English,  into  which  it. 
lias  been  adopted  ftrom  the  Latin.  Secondly,  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  structure,  according  to  which  ferro  et  compa- 
GIBUS  K  connected  with  diilg,  not  with  claudentdr,  in 
the  same  way  as  ore  cruento  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence is  connected  with  horridus,  not  with  fremet  ;  com* 
pare:  "Horridus  austris  Torquet**  IX.  670.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  reader  or  reciter  to  separate  ferro  nr 
coBfPAGisns  ARCTis  from  DDLE,  or  ORE  CRUENTO  fh)ni  hor- 
ridus, without  making,  at  DnLC  and  horridus,  pauses  very 
disagreeable  both  to  the  ear  and  sense.  So  also,  in 
the  sentence  "ora  modis  attollens  pallida  miris"  (v.  354)^ 
*  modis  miris '  is  joined  with  'pallida*,  not  with  *  attollens', 
as  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  sentence,  Gearg.  L 
477:  ''Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris.'*  See  Comm.  En. 
/.  641  and  V.  460,  Pliny  uses  diilc  in  precisely  the 
same  construction  (B.  V.  c.  4):  "Sinus  vadoso  man 
dims."  Thirdly,  even  if  it  were  admitted  (which,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  admit,)  that  '  compares' might,  in  another 
situation ,  mean  the  bolts  or  fastenings  of  a  gate,  still 
we  must,  in  justice  to  the  ars  poetica  of  Virgil,  refer 
it  in  this  situation  to  the  structure  of  the  gate  itself, 
because  it  would  have  been  highly  incorrect  and  un- 
poetical  to  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  fastenings  of  the  gate  being  of  iron,  since 
it  appears  not  only  iVom  the  celebrated  line  of  Ennius, 
quoted  by  Horace,  but  from  Lucan's  "Pax  missa  per 
orbem  Ferrea  belligeri  compescat  limina  Jani"  (I.  60), 
and  Virgil's  own  "Belli  ferratos  rupit  Saturnia  postes" 
(En,  VII,  622J,  that  the  gate  itself  was  iron;  it  is  in- 
credible thai  Virgil  should  have  presented  us  with  the 
minor  picture  of  the  iron  fastenings,  and  wholly  omitted 
the  greater  picture  of  the  iron  gate.  The  structure, 
therefore,  is  DiRiE  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  and  these 
words  are  the  description  of  the  gale  itself:  dir«  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  its  appearance  produced  on 
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Ihe  mind;  ferro  informiiig  us  that  its  material  was  iron; 
oonPAGiBus,  that  it  consisted  of  several  pieces  adapted 
to  each  other;  and  arctis,  that  those  pieces  were  close- 
ly joined  or  compacted  together  (for,  as  appears  from 
En,  1.  126,  closeness  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  ' compages%  It  will  further 
be  observed,  that  the  emphasis  (which  by  the  received 
interpretation  is  thrown  upon  Uie  fastenings  of  the  gate) 
is  by  this  mode  of  rendering  the  passage,  thrown  upon 
CLACDENTVR  —  the  really  emphatic  word,  as  containing  the 
principal  idea,  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the 
time  of  universal  peace. 

The  above  interpretation  is  further  confirmed  by 
the   point  placed  in  the  Medicean  MS.  between  arctis 

and  CLAUDENTUR. 

Exactly  parallel  to  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  we 
have  (En.  11.  627)  "  ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus,  *'  for 
crebris  bipennibus  ferri. 

The  turn  given  by  Voltaire  to  this  passage,  in  his 
application  of  it  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England ,  is  as 
happy  as  it  is  truly  French: 

^Quel  exempic  pour  vous,  monarques  de  la  terre! 
Une  femme  a  ferme  les  pories  de  la  guerre, 
Et  renvoyant  chez  vous  la  dlscorde  et  Thorreur, 
D*nn  peuple  qui  Tadore  elle  a  fait  le  bonheur." 

Henriade,  C.  I. 


304. 
volat  ille  per  aera  magnum 


REMIGIO    ALARUM 


—  "Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
SaQs  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing.'* 

Par,  Lost,  V.  266. 
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urn. 

0 

ET   J.VM   JIJSSA    KACIT   PONUNToUE    FEROCIA   P(ENf 
CORDA    VOLENTE   DEO 


rEROGiA  is  ralhcr  our  fierce  ihan  our  ferocious;  com- 
pare En.  IF.  135;  also  Ihe  application  of  the  term  by 
Gernianicus  on  his  death-bed  to  the  feelings  which 
Agri[)pina,  his  wife,  entertained  toward  the  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  having  been  tlie  cause  of  his  death: 
**Per  memoriam  sui,  per  communes  liberos  oravit,  ex- 
ueret  ferociam,  sievienli  fortunae  submitteret  animum." 
—  Tacit.  Annal.  IL  72.   See  also  Uor.  Carm.  III.  3.42: 

—  *'Stei  Capitolium 
Fulgcns,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  fcrox  dare  jura  Mcdis;'* 

also  Nep.  Them.  c.  2. 


313. 

exacta  referre 


*'ExACTA,  (juae  ex|)lorassct,  comperissct.'*  —  Heyne.  **Di- 
ligenler  explorata."  —  Wagner;  on  which  interpretation 
Wunderlich  (without  f proposing  a  better)  observes:  "qua 
significatione  hnec  vox  rarius  ( he  might  have  said,  'nun- 
quam*)  usurpatnr.  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transacta; 
exacta  referre,  Anglice,  report  proceedings. 


314. 

CLASSEM    IN   CONVEXO    NEMORUM    Sl'B    RUPE    CAVATA 
ARBORIBLS    CLAUSAM   CIRCUM    ATQUE    UORRENTIBUS    UMBRIS 
OCCULIT 


"Classem   occultat   sub  convexa  rupe  nemoribus    con- 
sita.'*  —  Heyne.     "In  convexo  nemorum,  im  Dickicht  des 
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Waldes.  >Eneas  verbiifcl  seine  Schifle  uiUer  einer  von 
Biiumcn  eingeschlossenen  und  besclmlleten  Felsen- 
wiilbung.*'  —  Ladewig. 

Both  commentators  omit  all  explanation  of  the  only 
vrofd  in  the  sentence,  which  requires  explanation,  con- 
¥£xo.  By  understanding  this  word  to  mean  a  somewhat 
crescent  shaped  hollow  or  depression  (i.  e.  bay  or  bighi) 
in  the  rocky  and  wooded  side  of  the  cove  we  not  only 
obtain  at  once  a  clear,  simple,  and  natural  meaning  for 
the  passage  (Eneas  fearful  that  his  fleet,  if  lefl  in  the 
open  cove,  might  be  discovered  during  his  absence, 
puts  it  into  a  nook,  recess,  or  offset  in  the  side  of  the 
cove,  where  it  is  protected  by  thick  branching  and 
shady  trees  from  the  view  of  any  boat  which  might 
happen  to  row  up  the  cove,  and  by  the  overhanging 
of  the  rock  from  the  observation  of  hunters  or  stragglers 
on  the  clifl's  above),  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  the 
word  the  very  sense  in  which  it  is  used  both  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  and  by  other  Latin  writers.  Com- 
pare (v,  61 1): 

—  *'Dum  mootibus  umbr® 
Lustrabunt  convexa;** 

hollows  or  depressions  among  the  mountains ,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  Also  Juslin,  11.  10:  *'Montes 
in  planum  ducebat  et  convexa  vallium  o^quabat;*'  raised 
to  a  level  the  hollows  of  the  vallies  —  filled  up  the 
vallies  till  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Also  Pliny,  N.  Hist,  V.  77:  "Folia  crant  plan- 
laginis,  nisi  angusliora  esscnt,  et  magis  laciniosa,  con- 
vexaquo  in  terram;'*  curved  downwards,  i.  e.  so  that 
Iheir  concavity  was  turned  towards  the  ground.  Also 
Ausonius,  Mosell.  247: 

*4Ue  autem,  seopulis  subjectus  pronu;*  in  undas, 
Inclinat  IcDtae  convexa  cacuininn  vir^^a*, 
Indulos  cscis  jacicns  Iclaiibus  hanios." 

This  is  the  very  sense  also  in  whicli  the  term  is  so 
commonly  applied   to   the   sky  in' such  exprcBsions  as 
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*convexa  cseli*,  'supera  convexa  *,  etc.  ("*Supera  ad  con- 
vexa':  caeli  curvilatem/*  Serv.  ad  En.  VJ.  241). 

VirgiFs 

—  IK   CONVEXO  IIEMORUH 

ARB0RIBU8   CLAUSAM    CIRCUM   ATQUE   HORREIITIEDS   UMBRIS 

differs  therefore  litUe,  except  in  depth  of  shade,   fh>m 
Ciaudian's 

—  **nemonim  frondoso  margffne  einelus.** 

De  Rapt,  Proserp.  U.  IIX 


317. 

BINA   MANU   LATO   CRISPANS   HASTILIA   FERRO 


"Nitidius  verbum  et  qnasi  coloratfus  crispare  quam 

quassare,  si  id  apud  Virgilium  sfg^niflcat.  Crispuin 

enim  est  non  rectum:    Quassata  hasta  curvatur  ae 

crispatur."  —  Scaug.  Poet.  IV.  1. 

"Cris.pare    ist    das    bestimmtere  Verbum  von    dem 

durch  Schwing^en  hervorg^ebrachten  zittemden,  blinzen- 

den  Scheine  des  Eisens,  von  crisp  us."  —  TmEL. 

"Crispantur,  qute  incurvantur,  inflectunlur.    Est  to 

nvvaaead'av  de  hasiis.    Iliad.  i/,  134."  —  Heyne. 

^'Quassans  manu."  —  RUiCus. 

"Vibrans  et  torquens."  —  La  Cerda. 

"Vibrans."  —  Gesner. 

''Quassando  et  vibrando  micare  faciens."  —  Forcellini. 

**Zween  Wurfspccr'  in  der  Hand,  die  breit  vorscliimmcrteR, 

schwcnkend." 

Voss. 

'^Shaking  two  javelins  of  broad-pointed  steel." 

Trapp. 
"Branditi  in  man  duo  ben  ferrati  dardi." 

Alfieri. 

To  tins  interpretation  I  object,  first,  that  no  example 
has  been  adduced  of  the  use  of  'crispare'    elsewhere 
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either  in  Ihis  sense,  or  in  any  sense  at  all  similar. 
Secondly,  that  the  act  of  brandishing  or  florishing 
two  javelins  in  the  hand  (or  with  the  hand)  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  is  not  very  intelligible;  and 
thirdly,  that  such  brandishing  or  florishing,  ir  in- 
telligible, is  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  deep  de- 
jecUon  of  Eneas  (v,  212),  his  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep 
the  preceding  night  (v.  309)  y  and  his  present  peaceful 
setting  out  to  explore  the  neighbourhood,  as  with  the 
similar  peaceftil  setting  out  of  Tumus  (to  whom  the 
same  words  are  applied  at  v.  165  of  the  12^  Book) 
to  ratify  a  solemn  truce. 

But  it  will  be  asked:  how  is  an  interpretation  pos- 
sible so  long  as  we  retain  for  crispans  its  legitimate 
sense  of  curHngT  I  answer:  simply,  by  understanding 
'crispans  manu  bina  hastilia'  to  be  equivalent  to 
crispans  manum  in  bina  hastilia,  just  as  in  Eng- 
lish, clenching  two  spears  in  the  hand  is  equivalent  to 
dencJUng  ihe  hand  an  two  spears;  an  interpretation 
which  not  only  preserves  to  *crispare*  its  proper  sense 
of  curling,  and  assigns  to  Eneas  and  Turnus  an  action 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  peaceflil  intentions,  but 
is,  besides,  supported  by  the  use  which  Apulejus  makes 
of  'crispare'  to  express  the  folding  or  bending  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  and  by  the  use  made  of  the  same  term 
by  the  author  of  the  Copa  to  signify  the  bending  of 
the  side,  the  bringing  of  the  hip  nearer  the  shoulder: 
''Jam  gestamina  longe  diversa.  Nam  dextra  quidem 
ferebat  aureum  crepitaculum ,  cigus  per  angustam  la- 
minam  in  modum  baltei  recurvatam,  trajectsB  medise 
paucs  regulae,  crispante  brachio  irigeminos  jactus,  red- 
debant  argutum  sonorem.*^ — Apdleius,  Metam.  Lib,  XI, 

"Critpum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus." 

Copa,  2. 

So  understood  the  manu  crispans  of  our  text  corresponds 
to  the  "ferunt"  and  "laeva  gerebat"  of  the  exactly 
parallel  passages  in  the  fifth  and  twelfOi  Books: 
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^'Cornea  bina  fcruni  prxfixa  hablilia  fcrro.'* 

£n,  V,  557. 

—  *'Uti  Iseva  duo  forte  gerebat 
Lenta  levis  cursu  praefixa  haatilia  ferro." 

En.  XJL  4S8; 

the  latter  of  which  passages  shows,  first,  that  these  two 
'hastilia'  used  to  be  carried  ("gerebat,"  "fenint,")in  the 
left  hand,  f^om  whence,  as  from  a  repository,  one  might 
be  .taken  by  the  right  hand  whenever  required  for  use;  and 
secondly,  that  they  were  a  usual  equipment  for  persons 
going  out  lightly  accoutred  on  fool,  *  levis  cursu';  for 
such,  and  not,  as  interpreted  by  Forbiger,  "levi  in- 
cursu,  subito  ct  celeri  impetu,**  is  the  meaning  of  'levis 
cursu'  in  this  passage,  'cursu'  being  the  dative  case,  and 
*levis  cursu*  connected,  not  with  *conlorquens  dirigil', 
but  with  *gerebat*. 

The  right  understanding  of  'manu  erisparc  hastilia" 
in    our  text,    leads    directly    to  the  right   understan- 
ding of  'crispare  conum'  In  Claudian's  (de  III.  Cons. 
Hon.  194): 

**Altuin  fulminea  crispare  in  casside  conum 
Festinat  Steropes;*' 

which  is  not,  with  Gcsner,  "conum  ex  a»re  parare 
jubis  aut  pennis  crispis  recipiendis  aptum,"  such  not 
being  a  smith's  work,  but,  give  the  cone  of  the  hel- 
met  its  curl;  the  cone,  when  half  made,  being  a  plain, 
straight  piece  of  brass,  when  perfected,  having  a  curled 
shape;  its  first  shape  corresponding  to  the  open  or 
expanded  hand  of  Eneas,  its  second  to  his  hand  grasp- 
ing, or  clenched  on,  the  hastiua.  Compare  Slal.  17ieb. 
nil.  568: 

—  **Triplici  velavcrat  ostro 
Surgcntes  etiamnum  humoros,  et  levia  maler 
Peclora;  tunc  auro  phaleras,  auroque  sag-iUas 
Cingulaque  el  manicas  (nc  coojug:c  vilior  irel) 
Prcsseral,  el  mlxtuin  cono  crUpavcral  auruui;" 

had  curled  Uie  cone,  given  the  cone  its  cwL 
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Thai  clenching,    nol    brandisliint;.    is  the  true  sense 

ol  (RispANs  in  Ihe  passaj^e  before  us,    is  further  siiown 

by  the  remarkable  fact  that  ^crispalus'   (first  chanj^ed, 

of  course,   into  crespe)   is  the  very  term  enii)loyed  by 

the  French  at  the  present  day  to  exi)ress  the  clenched 

or  curled  slate  of  tlie  finf^ers :  *'0n  elablissait  egalement 

que    les   cheveux   trouves  enlre   les  doigts  crespes   de 

la  duchesse  el  dans  la  mare   de  sang  ou  gisait  son 

corps  etaient  precisemenl  de  ia  m6me  couleur  et  de  la 

mdme  longueur  que  ceux  de  son  mari.'*  —  Account 

of  the  murder  of  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul-PrAslin  by 

her  husband,   in  the  ''Gazette  dcs  Tribunaux,*'   Paris, 

Aug.  20,   1847.    And  again,   in   the  account  given  of 

the  same  murder  by  "Le  Droit,"  same  date:  —  '*Les 

doigts  de  la  main  gauche  de  la  duchesse,  ^talent  cres^ 

pes,  et  retenaienl  quclqnes  cheveux  du  meurtricr,  arra* 

ebes   dans  cette  horrible  lutle.**     It  seems  to  me  quite 

plain  that  the  Latin  *crispture\  the  French  cresper  and 

the   English  grasp,    not  to  speak  of  the  still  plainer 

crisp,   are  all  but  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same 

word.- 


318. 

ai  MATER  MEDIA  SESE  TinjT  OBVIA  SILVA 
VntGlNIS  OS  HABFTUMQUE  GERENS  KT  ViRGINIS  ARMA 
SPARTANiC  VEL  OUALIS  EQUOS  TmiEISSA  FATIGAT 
HARPALYCE  YOLVCREMQUB  FUGA  PRu£V£RTITUR  IlEBRUM 
K.\MQU£  HUMERIS  DE  MORE  HABUJIM  SUSPENDERAT  ARCUM 
NTXATRIX  DEDERATQUE  COMAM  DIFFUNDERE  VENTIS 

nuda  genu  nodoque  sinus  COLLECTA  FLUENTES 


vompare  the  admirable  conciseness  of  this  exquisite 
picture  with  the  (dare  I  say?  tedious)  difTuseness  of 
<iie  Spenserian  copy,  Faerie  Queene,  IL  3.  3J,  and  seq. 
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Eguos  FATir.AT.  —  Scrvius  has  happily  preserved 
the  aneienl  iUMe  which  phiecs  Ihe  meaning  of  these 
words  beyond  all  doubl:  "Ha^c  (sciz.  Harpalyce),  palre 
propter  ferociam  a  civibus  pulso  et  posiea  occiso,  fug^l 
in  silvas,  et  venatibus  latrociniisque  vivendo  ita  efTerata 
est,  et  higus  velocilatis  et  exercitii  facta  est,  ut  subito 
ad  vicina  stabula  coacla  inopia  decurreret,  et  rapto  pe- 
corum  fcetu  insequentes  etiam  equiies  in  celeriiate  viia^ 
retr  Even  if  we  had  not  this  fable,  the<^ontext  per- 
emptorily forbids  us  to  entertain  Heyne's  interpretation 
C'equo  incedit,  quod  proprium  Amazonibus  *'),  the  dis* 
course  being  plainly,  not  about  the  speed  of  an  eque&* 
trian*s  horses,  but  about  a  pedestrian  (in  which  cha- 
racter, and  not  in  that  of  an  equestrian,  Venus  appeared 
to  Eneas)  so  swift  of  foot  as  to  outstrip  not  merely 
horses,  but  even  the  swift  Hebrus  itself.  And  so  Si- 
lius's  undoubted  imitation  (II.  73) : 

"Quales  Threiciac  Rhodopen  Pangsaquc  lustrant 
Saxosis  nemora  alta  jugis,  cursuque  fatigaot 
Hebrum  innupta  man  us." 

Heyne  referring  us  for  illustration  of  this  passage  to 
the  fable  preserved  by  Servius,  and  at  the  same  time 
adopting  an  interpretation  wholly  inconsistent  with  that 
fable,  displays  a  negligence,  if  not  a  confusion  of  mind, 
which  is  but  loo  frequently  remarkable  in  his  generally 
excellent  and  laborious  work. 

An  additional  argument,  if  additional  argument  be 
required,  that  not  driving  in  a  chariot,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  is  here  spoken  of,  but  running  on  foot,  may 
be  derived  from  the  costume  itself  which  is  that  of  the 
female  footracer;  see  below. 

PRiEVERTiTUR  HEBRUM;  —  Thc  argumcuts  of  Wakefield, 
Wagner  and  Jahn  (ad  locum),  and  of  Wakefield  ad  Lucret. 
I.  1003,  decide  me  in  favor  of  the  received  reading 
HEBRUM,  and  against  'Eurum',  the  reading  proposed 
by  Huetius  and  Rutgersius,  and  adopted  by  Brunck. 
and  after  Brunck  by  Heyne.     Compare: 
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"Nee  non  Autololcs,  levibus  gens  ignca  piantis, 
Cui  tonipes  cursu,  cai  cesserit  incitus  amnis." 

SiL.  Ital.  III.  306. 

I  have  also  myself  personally  ascertained   Ihat   he- 

MPi  or  EBRUM  is   the  reading  both   of  Petrarch's  MS. 

and  of  the   MS.   No.  79  in    the  Ambrosian  Library  at 

K/an;  also  of  the   Kloster-Neuburg  MS.;   also  of  the 

six  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Vienna 

(Jos.  113.  114.  115.  117.  118.  121);  also  of  two  MSS. 

in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  (Nos.  18059  and  21562); 

ilso  of  the  Gudian ,  of  the  Dresden,  of  the  two  Leipzig, 

and  of  the  three  (Nos.  54.  55.  56)  in  the  Hof-Bibliolhek 

m  Gotha.  It  is   also  the  reading  of  both    the  Heinsii, 

as  well  as  of  H.  Stephens  and  all  the  ancient  editors. 

It  is  plain   also  from  Pierius's  silence  tliat  no  other 

reading  was  known  to  him. 

DeDERATQUS    COifAM    DIFFUMDERE    VENTIS    NUDA    GENU.    — 

Such  was  also,  according  to  Pausanias  (Jtkiaxbiv  A.  16), 
the  costume  of  the  maidens  who  ran  in  the  races  at 
Elis  in  honor  of  Juno:  ''Ka^uvai  oq>iaiv  tj'xofirjj 
Xi^fov  okiyov  vnEQyoifazoq  xa&rpceL* 

NODO(^U£   SINUS   COLLECTA   FLUENTES.   —     "PoSSiS    intclli- 

gere  fibulam melius  de  cingulo  accipiemus."  — 

Heyne.     "Reclissime  Heyn.   non   de  fibula sed 

de  cingulo  capit."  —  Forbiger.  I  understand  nodo  to 
mean  neither  'fibula*,  nor  *cingulum',  but  simply  a 
knot  tied  on  the  fullness  (smus)  of  her  garment,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  her 
speed;  the  fullness  of  her  garment  knotted  upon  itself. 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  *  sinus  fluentes*  are 
thus  put  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  knot,  see  the 
figure  of  Diana  Succincla  in  the  Mus.  Pio  Clem.  IIL 
Tab.  JLXXVIII,    See,  further,  Comm.  En,  VI.  300. 
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331. 

0    QUAM   TE   MEMOREM   VIRGO    NAMOUE   IIADD   TIBI   VtJLTUS 
MORTALES   NEC   VOX   HOMINEM    SONAT   0   DEA    CERTE 
AN   PHCEBI   SOROR   AN   NYMPHARUM    SANGUINIS   UNA 


"Wer  bist  du,  sprich  — "  nift  er  in  Hast, 
Starrt  an  das  Wundcr,  das  er  schaut  — 
.  **Wer  bist  du,  unvergleichlicb  Weib? 
So  weit  der  lichte  Himmel  blaut, 
Nie  sah  mein  Aug*  so  holden  Leib. 
Bist  du  der  Elfen  eine,  sprich. 
Die  lieblich  in  der  Mondnacht  Glaoz 
Hinwchen  im  Icichten  Geistertanz, 
WicT  —  Oder  lebst  du  so  wie  ich?" 

Zedlitz,  Waldfraulein,  4,  Abeniheuer. 


339. 

HAUD   EQUIDEM    TALI    ME   DIGNOR    HONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  'Multa  tibi  ante  oras'  &c., 
but  generally  to  the  whole  of  Eneas's  speech  ascribing 
divinity  to  her. 


343. 

GENUS    INTRACTABILE    RELLO 


I  am  decided  by  the  so  similar  phrase,  *genus  insupe- 
rabile  bello*  (En,  IV,  40)  applied  to  the  *Gaitiihc  urbes*, 
to  lake  part  with  Heync  against  Wagner,  and  refer 
GENUS  INTRACTABILE  BELLO ,  not  to  Carthage,  but  to  the 
immediately  preceding  *  fines  Libyci '. 
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353. 

ILLE   SYCHiCUM 
IMPinS   AITTE   ARAS   ATQUE   AURI   CiCCUS   AMORE 
CLAM   FERRO   IHCAUTUM   SUPERAT   SECURUS   AMORUM 
GERMANAE 


Impius  refers,  not  to  aras,  but  to  the  murder  of  his 
sister's  husband;  and  the  meaning  is,  the  unnatural 
brother-in-law.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid,  VIL  127,  of  the 
same  murder  by  the  same  Pygmalion: 

**£8i  etiam  frater;  eujas  manas  impia  pottit 

Respergi  nostro,  sparsa  cruore  virL 
Pone  deos,  ci  quae  tangendo  sacra  profanas: 
Non  bene  cslesles  impia  dextra  colit." 

See  Comm.  v.  14. 


360. 

CiCCUHQDE   DOBfUS   8CELUS   OBOfE   RETEXIT 


So  Schiller,   Braut  von  Messina: 

"Schwarzc  Vcrbrechcn  vcrbirgct  dies  Hau«." 


367. 

PORTAHTUR  AVARI 
PYGMAUONIS   OPES   PELAGO 


Ptcmaiionis  OPES.  —  These  words  have  been  hitherto 
understood  to  mean  the  treasures  of  which  Pygmalion 
hoped  to  oblain  possession  by  the  murder  of  Sichaus: 
**qua8  ille  animo  et  spc  jam  prajceperat"  —  Heyne; 
whose  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding 
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commentators.  This  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  i 
correct:  for,  first,  tlie  peculiar  and  proper  meani 
of 'opes'  is  not  treasures,  but  opulence,  and  the  streng 
and  power  consequent  upon  opulence ;  so  ''dives  opuu 
En.  L  18;  "Trojanas  ut  opes,"  En.  11.  4;  "Has  cvei 
opes,"  En.  IL  603;  '*opibus  juvabo,"  En.  I.  5'i 
Secondly,  the  possessive  pygbiauonis  cannot  withe 
great  violence  be  wrested  so  as  to  mean  hope  of  p( 
session.  Thirdly,  supposing  the  structure  to  admit 
such  interpretation,  it  were  unworthy  of  Virgil,  havi 
already  employed  one  sentence  in  informing  us  tl 
the  ships  were  seized,  and  another  in  informing  us  tl 
they  were  loaded  with  gold,  to  occupy  a  third  with  t 
statement  that  the  gold  sailed.  We  have  only  to  gi 
to  OPES  its  true  signification  of  opulential  substam 
and  to  PYGMAUONis  its  proper  possessive  force,  a 
we  have  a  meaning  at  once  simple  and  worthy  of  t 
author,  viz.  that  the  strength  and  substance  of  PygmaU 
was  carried  away  over  the  sea.  That  this  is  the  tr 
meaning,  is  further  proved  by  the  very  next  scnten< 
"dux  femina  facti,"  as  well  as  by  "Ulla  virum,  poen 
inimico  a  fratre  recepi,"  En.  IV.  656.  For,  what  w 
the  deed  achieved  by  a  woman?  or  what  was  tlie  i 
venge  which  Dido  had  for  her  murdered  husband? 
what  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  her  host 
brother?  Not  surely  the  running  away  with  a  treasu 
which  belonged  to  her  own  husband,  and  which  Py 
malion  had  never  even  so  much  as  possessed ;  but  t 
emasculating  Pygmalion's  kingdom,  by  carrying  aw; 
(along  with  the  treasure)  men,  ships,  and  munitions 
war,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city  and 
rival  empire.  Thus  it  is  not  indifferently  or  otiose,  il 
Venus  informs  Eneas  (and  Virgil  his  reader)  that  t 
OPES  PYGMALiONis  sailcd  the  deep,  but  expressly  for  t 
purpose  of  preparing  him  for  the  display  of  wealth  a 
powfer  ('opes')  with  which  he  is  greeted  at  Carthag 
and  thus  again,  the  'nodus'  which  mad^  it  necessa 
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for  Venus  to  appear  in  person,   becomes  *dignior  vin- 

dice  dea'.     It  may  be  observed  further;  first,  that  the 

term  'veteres'   fv,  362)  is  ahnost  by  itself  sufQeient  to 

show    that    the  'thesauros'   did   not  belong   either   to 

Sichseus  or  Pygmalion,  but  were  one  of  those  old  hoards, 

of  the  existence  of  which  no  person  living  was  aware, 

and  which  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  province 

of  ghosts  to  reveal;  and  secondly,  that  opes  must  be 

interpreted   as  I  have   proposed,   in  order  to  afford  a 

plausible  pretext  for  the  apprehension  expressed  (if  not 

felt)  by  Dido  (En.  IV.  3Z5),  that  Pygmalion  would  follow 

her,  and  make  war  upon  Carthage. 

Should  the  reader  still   entertain  misgivings  as  to 

the   correctness  of  this  interpretation,  let  him  compare 

the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Suetonius  in  vita 

Qcsaris,  c.  79:  "Fama  percrebuit  (C.  Julium  Csesarem) 

migraturum  Alexandriam  vel  Ilium,  translatis  simul 

opibus  imperii."    Also   the  almost  express  citation 

of  the  passage  by  Ovid,  Heroid.  VIL  149: 

**Ho8  poUus  populos  Id  dotem,  ambage  remissa, 
Accipe,  et  advectas  Pygmalionis  opes." 


378. 

ANTE  DIEM   CLAUSO   COMPONET   VESPER   OLYMPO 


The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  ordinary  shutting  up  of 
a  house  at  the  approach  of  night.    Compare: 

"£t  thalamos  clausit  Nox  atra  hominumque  Deumque." 

Sa.  Ital.  XIV.  542. 

I  find  in  Pierius :  'In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis  non 
Invenuste  'componat'  habetur;"  which  reading^  adop- 
ted by  Wagner  in  his  Heynian  Virgil,  and  with  much 
reason  oppugned  by  Forbiger,  has  been  tacitly  abandon- 
ed by  Wagner  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En. 
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397. 

ADSPICE  BIS  SENOS  LfiTANTES  AGMINE  CYGNOS 
iETHERIA  QUOS  LAPSA  PLAGA  JOVIS  ALES  APERTO 
TURBABAT  CiELO  NUNC  TERRAS  ORDINE  LONGO 
AUT  CAPERE  AUT  CAPTAS  JAM  DESPECTARE  VTOENTUR 
UT  REDUCES  ILU  LUDUNT  STRTOENTIBUS  ALIS 
ET  C(ETU  CINXERE  POLUM  CANTUSQUE  DEDERE 
HAUD  ALTTER  PUPPESQUE  TUiE  PUBESQUE  TUORUM 
AUT  PORTUM  TENET  AUT  PLENO  SUBIT  OSTIA  VELO 


"Capere,  eligere,  ut  (Georg.  IL  230):  Ante  locum  car 
pies  oculis.  Despectare,  i.  e.  electas  jam  intenlitu 
despicere."  —  Servius. 

''li  lctantes  agbune  nunc  terras  partim  e  longinqiic 
oculis  capere  (s.  locum  ubi  considant  desi^narc),  par 
tim  easdem,  captas  jam,  ex  propinquo  spectare  viden- 
tur  (hoc  pertinet  ad  eos,  qui  sunt  in  prime  ag:mine 
illud  ad  eos,  qui  in  extremo);  factoque  in  orbcm  vo- 
latu,  cum  canlu  revertuntur."  —  Waoher,  Virg,  Br.  En 
To  which  interpretation  there  are  these  two  capital  ob- 
jections: first,  that  no  instance  has  been  produced,  noi 
I  think  can  be  found,  in  which  *  capere*,  simply  and 
without  adjunct,  signifies  ocuKs  capere,  designare;  and 
secondly,  that  if  capere  be  oculis  designare,  captas  must 
be  octdis  designatas;  and  then  what  kind  of  sense  does 
despectare  oculis  terras  jam  oculis  designatas  aflbrd? 
or  how  could  Venus  possibly  point  out,  or  Eneas 
possibly  observe,  a  distinction  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  flock  of  birds,  despectantes  terras  oculis,  and 
the  hind  part,  designantes  terras  oculis? 

Another  and  more  generally  adopted  interpretation 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  Burmann  and  Voss :  "Hato 
altter  etc.  docent  partem  modo  avium  jam  tenuisse 
terram,  partem  vero  jam  appropinquare  el  dcspicere 
locum,  quem  capiant.  *Captis*  vero  est  in  Mental, 
tertio  pro  varia  lectione,   et  a  m.  pr.  in^  Regio,   sed 
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CAPTAS  rectum  est,  scilicet  jam  a  prioribus,  qui  jam 
descenderant  in  terram^  ut  patet  ex  v.  404,  aut  portum 

TENET,    AUT   PLENO   SUBIT   OSTIA  VELO :    SCd  SCHipulUS  SUpCF- 

est,  quomodo,  si  jam  pars  in  terram  delata,  alia  jam 
despectare  terram  et  appropinquare  videtur,  polum  cin- 
xerint  ccetu,  quem  (i.  e.  caelum,  aera)  jam  deseruisse 
debent  intelligi.  An  -  liceret  solum  substiluere,  quod 
ab  aquiia  turbatae  aves  reliquerant,  et  nunc  reduces 
cingunt  ludentes?  Sed  non  addicentibus  libris  enexfo^ 
el  aliis  explicandum  relinquo."  —  Burmaiqv. 

*^chaoe  die  rweimal  sechs  in  dem  Zug  frohloekenden  Schw&he, 
Die,  den  &Uierischen  H5heii  entstiirzt,  erat  Jupiters  Adler 
Wirrt'  in  entnebelter  LuA;  nun  erdw&rts  siehst  du  im  Hcerzug 
Theib  sie  gesenkt,  theils  nahend  auf  schon  gesenkte  herabschaun. 
So  ^ie  der  HeimlLehr  jene  sich  freun  mit  rauschenden  Flugeln, 
Wie  sie  im  Schwann  umringien  den  Pol,  und  Gesange  des  Jubcls: 
So  ist  dir  auch  Flotte  sowohl,  als  s&mmtliehe  Jogend, 
llieils  in  dem  Port,  theils  naht  sie  mit  schwellendem  Segel  der 

Mundung." 

Voss. 

■ 

This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  Bur* 
mann's  own  objection,  "sed  scrupulus  superest"  etc. 

A  third  interpretation,  proposed  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  is  as  follows :  ''terras  partim 
capere,  partim,  qui  primi  terram  atligerant,  jam  rursus 
in  altiim  sublati  despectare  videntur." 

In  all  these  modes  of  understanding  the  passage 
(and  I  believe  no  other  mode  has  ever  been  proposed) 
(here  seems  to  me  to  be  this  radical  error,  the  assumption 
that  the  l>irds  are  divided  by  the  conjunctions  aut,  aut, 
into  two  parties.  Let  us  understand  these  conjunctions 
as  indicating  not  two  distinct  parties,  but  two  distinct 
acts  of  the  whole  number  of  birds,  and  all  difficulty 
vanishes  at  once:  Behold y  says  Venus,  those  twelve 
9wans:  how,  having  escaped  their  enemy,  they  alight 
one  tsfler  another  (ordine  longo),  and  then,  rising  again 
an  the  wing,  wheel  round  and  round  in  circles,  singing 
their  song    of  triumph   and  looking  down  as  it  were 
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contemptuously  (sec  Comment  on  despectare  below)  oi 
the  place  of  shelter  for  which  they  have  now  no  longe 
occasion. 

As  the  swans  are  not  divided  into  two  parlies  b 
the  conjunctions  aut,  adt,  v,  400,  so  neither  is  Kneas' 
fleet  divided  into  two  parties  by  the  same  conjunctions 
V,  404,  the  meaning  of  v,  404  being,  are  either  enterin 
the  harbour,  or  actually  safe  in  it.  The  idea  of  th 
safety  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  equally  presente 
to  Eneas,  if  the  swans  had  been  represented  merely  a 
alighting  or  alighted  on  the  ground,  and  the  ships  a 
actually  in  port,  but  the  picture  would  have  wanted  if 
main  beauty,  the  life  and  animation  bestowed  on  it  b; 
the  rejoicing  of  the  birds  in  airy  cijrcles  round  ant 
round  their  place  of  refuge,  and  by  the  fleet  enterini 
the  port  in  full  sail. 

Nunc  opposes  the  present  safe  state  of  the  bird 
(whether  alighting  or  flying  in  circles  round  the  plae 
where  they  had  alighted)  to  their  previous  state  o 
danger:  jam  opposes  their  last  described  act  of  flyioj 
round  in  circles  to  their  immediately  preceding  act  o 
alighting,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the  completion.  Ai 
if  Venus  had  said:  Those  birds  which  you  see  yonde 
wheeling  round  in  the  air  over  the  spot  on  which  i 
moment  ago  they  took  refuge  from  the  eagle,  and  fron 
which  they  have,  without  resting  there,  this  instan 
arisen  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  joy. 

In  the  words  laetantes  agmine  Venus  describes  lh< 
present  state  of  the  swans,  i.  e.  their  state  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  directs  Eneas*s  attention  to  them 
they  are  laetantes  agmine,  rejoicing  in  a  body:  in  Mn 

words    iETHERiA viDENTUR    shc    dcscribes    thei 

previous    misfortune    and    escape    witnessed    both    h] 
herself  and  Eneas;  and  in  the  words  ut  reduces  .... 
DEDEBE  returns  to  their  present  state,   viz.   that  already 
expressed  by  laetantes  agMine,  and  which  has  conti 
nued  unaltered  during  the  time  she  has  been  speaking 
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the  words  re3>cce$  luddnt  stridentibds  alis,  c(etu  chikere 
winr,  and  cantus  dddere,  bein^  but  a  developcment  of 
the  idea  briefly  expressed  in  ejetantes  agmine.  Such 
mtemipfions  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  and  resumptions 
of  (he  direct  thread  of  the  discourse  are  of  extremely 
frequenl  occurrence   in  Virgil;  compare:    "Prospiciens 

tmma  placidum  caput  extulit  unda Prospi- 

ticns  genitor  caeloque  invectus  aperto,"  v.  131  and  159, 

tnd  "rotis  summas  levibus  perlabitur  undas 

Flcclil  equos  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo,"  if. /5/ 
aod  160. 

Capere  terras;  —  as  'capere  portum*,  Caes.  B,  G, 
tV.  SO;  (observe  the  force  and  propriety  with  which 
Vir^l  applies  to  the  swans*  arrival  at  their  port, 
fte  ground ,  the  very  term  ordinarily  used  to  express 
« ship's  refilling  in  port);  'capere  Italiam',  En,  IX.  267 ; 
twnulum  capit*,  En.  VI.  754;  'locum  capiunf,  En.  V. 
'JW;  and  the,  if  possible,  still  more  exact  French  pa- 
^^\,  prendre  ierre,  to  land;  with  which  compare  the 
converse  expression  of  Ovid,  Amor.  IIL  2.  48: 

''Nil  mihl  cum  pclago;  me  mea  terra  e^iit'* 

Videntur,  —  although  in  the  strict  construction  pei^ 
^ing  equally  to  capere  and  pespectare  ,  is  (according 
^  the  style  of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond  —  see  Comment 
ti^  _  and  of  which  see  a  most  remarkable  example 
^-  X.  13)  to  be  referred  in  the  sense  to  despegtare 
*^ooe,  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  Either  alight  or  seem  to 
^  down,  for  Eneas  could  see  the  swans  actually 
%hting,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually  look- 
'"&down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Despectare.  —  "Piso  vix  Tiberio  cedere ;  liberos  ejus 
^*  multum  infra  despectare".  Tacit.  AnnaL  II.  43.  6. 
"despectare  omnia  terrena."  Ammian.  XIV.  11. 

"At  tu,  seu  rapidum  poU  per  axem 
Famse  curribus  arduis  levatus, 
Qaa  surgunt  anims  potentiores, 
Terras  despicis,  et  sepulchra  rides." 

Statius,  SUv.  IL  7.  107. 

16 
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I  doubt  not  that  despectare  is  the  true  reading ,  parlli 
because  I  have  found  it  in  the  only  three  MSS.  whicl 
I  have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  pas 
sage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  prin 
cipally  because  it  is  quoted  by  Donat.  ad  Terent.  Heam 
11.  3. 

Reduces,  —  not  returning,  or  on  their  way  hack  ("fa 
ctoque  in  orbem  volatu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur"  — 
Wagner),  but  actually  returned;  first,  because  such  is 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  (''Qusb  tibi  polliceo 
reduci  rebusque  secundis,"  En,  IX,  301.  ''Grataiu 
reduces,"  En.  V,  40);  and  secondly,  because  Uie  swani 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  celebrate  their  escape  be 
fore  they  have  actually  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Et  ccetu  cinxere  polum  cantusque  dedere;  —  i.  e.  ac 
cording  to  the  usual  manner  of  swans,  flying  and  sing 
ing  together:  "Seine  Stimme  liisst  er  (viz.  Cycnu! 
musicus)  im  hohen  Fluge  erlonen,  und  ob  sie  gleicl 
dem  Gak'Gak  der  Ganse  ahnelt,  so  ist  sie  doch  wei 
voller  und  reiner,  und  wenn  viele  zusammen  sich  horei 
lassen,  klingt  es  wie  ein  Glockenspiel,  da  die  Stimmi 
der  altem  und  jiingern,  oder  mannlichen  und  weiblichei 
Vogel  hoher  oder  tiefer  ist."  Reise  in  Island,  Anne 
1820,  von  Thienemann  (a  most  intelligent  and  accurate 
observer  of  nature).    Zweite  Abth.   Zweiter  Abschnitt 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
above  passage,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  Virgil's 
commentators,    Forbiger;    see  his  third  Edition. 


407. 

DIV]NUM   VERTICE   ODOREM 


''0UOV  odfiriq  nvevfia^     Hippolytus    recognising    the 
presence  of  a  divinity  by  the  odor,  Eurip.  HippoL  1391. 
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415. 

AT   VENUS   OBSCURO    GRAOIENTES    AERE   SEPSIT 
ET   MULTO   NEBULiE   ORCUM   DEA   FUDIT   AMICTU 


The   ancients   believed    (correctly)    that  the   ait  .was-^^ 
without  light  in  itself,  i.  e.  dark,  unless  illuminated  by 
the  sun's  or  other  light.    Compare  Lucret.  V.  649: 

"At  nox  obruit  ingenti  caiigine  terras, 
Aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  caeli 
Impulit,  atque  suos  ecflavit  languidus  ignes, 
Conenssos  itere,  et  labefactos  a  ere  multo;" 

also  Lucret.  V.  695: 

*'Aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  partibus  aer, 
Sub  terris  ideo  tremulum  jubar  hesitat  igni, 
Nee  penetrare  potest  facile,  atque  emergere  ad  ortus." 

CiRCOii  DKA  FUDrr  AMICTU.  —  Dea  explains  why  Venus 
was  able  to  envelop  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Pro- 
pert  n.  I.  10: 

'*8eu  cum  poscentes  somnus  declinat  ocellos, 
Invenio  causas  mille  pocta  novas;" 

where    'poeta'   explains   why  Propertius   was   able  to 
invent  so  many  explanations.    See  Comm.  v.  721. 


422. 

corripuere  viam 


Shortened  the  way ,  went  fast  over  the  road,  proceeded 
quick.  Compare:  ''Erimus  ergo  ibi  dedicationis  die,  quem 
epulo  celebrare  constitui.  Subsistemus  fortasse  et  se- 
quenti;  sed  tanto  magis  viam  ipsam  corripiemus."  Pun. 

EpUt,  UI,  1. 

—  "Tarda  necessltas 
Leti  corripuit  gradum." 

HoR.  Od,  I.  3.  32, 
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427. 


PARS  DU(3UIE  BIVROS 
MOLmiQQE  ARCEM  ET  Bf ANIBUS  SUBVOLVERE  SAXA 
PARS  OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  CONCLUDERE  SULCO 


'ouico,   fbssa;  civilas  enim,  non  domus,  eircumdati 

sulco."  —  Servius. 

''CoNCLUDERE  SULCO,  fossam  ducere;  deflnire  ^dium  situ 

ac  locum  fossa  facta,  in  quam  fundamenluni  immittat 

seu  crepida.    Male  de  aratro  cog^itanL**  —  Heyne. 

**Fossa  facta,  qua  fundamenta  ponantur."  —  Wachi 

Virg,  Br.  En, 

''Sed  minim ,  quo4  in  ipsa  Cartliagine  non  soluRi  pa 

ducere  murum  ag^g^diatur,  $ed 

PARS   OPTARB  lOC\)m  TECTO  ET  €0I9aiII>ERE  SULOO. 

Privatie  ilaque  s^os  eodem  Etruscoitta  eonsecranti 
Quod  non  revera  factum,  sed  de  publico  ad  privatu 
solum  a  Virg^Uo  UranslaUun  esse  credo.  —  hERSi 
Antiq,  Virgil,  p,  30. 

''Durch  einen  gezogeneir  Gra]>en  den  Umfang  des  kiii 
tigen  Hausos  bezeichnen."  — *  Laoeaji^ig. 

The  fundamental  error  in  all  these  explanations 
the  assigning  of  too  restricted  a  sense  to  tecto:  whi< 
here,  as  *tectis*  in  the  parallel  passage  En,  III.  U 
(where  see  Comm.),  means  not  a  private  house  as  o 
posed  to  the  public  building,  the  arx,  but  building  g 
nerally;  locum  tecto,  i.  e.  locum  cedificando,  idonei 
ad  ccdificandttm.  One  pars  of  the  working  Tyrians 
employed  in  the  actual  masonry  of  the  city,  the  a 
and  walls  being  the  most  Important  parts  and  repi 
senting  the  whole;  the  other  pars  is  employed  eith 
in  choosing  sites  whereon  to  erect  further  buildin 
(whether  of  the  arx  or  private  houses,  is  not  expressc 
and  makes  small  difference) ;  or  in  enclosing  the  whc 
with  a  'sulcus*.  In  plain  prose,  some  of  the  Tyria 
are  employed   in   the  laying  out,  others  in  the  actu 
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bni/diDg:,  of  the  city.  The  fundamental  error  corrected, 
saco  returns  to  its  proper  meaning,  Ihe plough  furrow^ ; 
dnwD  as  usual,  not  round  a  particular  private  house, 
but  round  the  whole  dty,  the  arx  included.  So  under- 
stood the  sentence  is  accordingr  to  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner, the  last  words  winding  up  and  rounding  the 
vkoie. 

Mature  consideration  has  induced  me  thus  to  alter 
Ike  opinion  I  bad  previously  formed  concerning  the 
■eaning  of  this  passage,  and  which,  first  published  in 
tk  Classical  Museum,  has  been  quoted,  and,  I  am  sorry 
tofiid,  adopted »  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  excellent  work. 

Optare.  —  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain 
tbatthis  is  the  correct  reading.  I  find  in*Pieriu$:  ''In 
veieribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  legi  aptare  lo- 
cum. Tiyvv  fOri  xo  a^fw^y.**  A  statement  strongly 
wnfinned  by  Burmann:  "Aptare  etiam  omnes  fere 
Heinsio  inspect!;  et  Excerpta  nostra,  et  Graevianus, 
Francianus,  Pugelianus  et  Ed,  Venet.!'  According  to 
Bottari  (whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Ambrogi), 
"aptare'  has  been  the  original  reading  of  the  Roman 
P'o.  3867),  and  has  been  altered  by  a  different  hand 

®lo OPTARE  (thus :  aptare).  I  find  *ap  t ar e'  in  the  Dresden 
^^']  also  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  the  *a'  however  in 
^e  latter  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration 
of  the  original  reading.  The  other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  36) 
^optare;  Henry  Stephens  and  Aifieri  have  *  aptare', 
^6  Modena  edition  of  1475  optari. 


430. 

JURA   MAGI3TRATUSQUK  LEGUNX   SANCfUMOUE  SBNATUH 


Ihe  Unjust  Stigma  affixed  by  Heyne  to  this  line  has  been 
very  properly  removed  by  Wagner.    It  is  quite  according 
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to  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  introduce  such',  if  I  may  s> 
say,  parenthetic  passages.  See  Comments  En,  /.  4 
III.  571;  IV.  484;  VL  83  and  739.  I  have  myse 
found  the  line  in  the  following  MSS. :  the  Gudian ,  th 
Pelrarchian,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  three  Gothan  (Noj 
54,  56  and  236),  three  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  114,  115 
also  in  the  two  Leipzig  and  in  the  Dresden.  It  is  alfi 
acknowledged  by  Servius,  and  is  (according  to  Fogg^n 
in  the  Medicean,  and  (according  to  Bottari)  in  the  Vi 
tican  Fragment.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  both  th 
Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii ,  as  well  as  by  Bui 
mann,  Ambrogi,  Brunck,  Jahn  and  Forbiger,  and  is  i 
Allieri's  text  and  the  Baskerville. 


435. 

CUM  G£IITIS  ADOLTOS 
EDUCUNT  F£TUS 


Adoltos;  —  having  undergone  their  transformations 
and  assumed  the  perfect  or  adult  insect-form,  that  c 
*  imago*. 

Gentis;  —  because  "solae  communes  gnatos  ...  habenU' 
Georg.  IV.  153. 


447. 

EFFODERE  LOCO  SIGNUM  QUOD  REGIA  JUNO 
MONSTRARAT  CAPUT  ACRIS  EQUI  SIC  NAM  FORE  BELLO 
EGREGIAM  ET  FACn^EM  VICTU  PER  SiECULA  GENTEM 


Caput  acris  equi.  —  See  a  representation  on  an  anciec 
Roman  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Collection,  of  a  war-horse' 
head  transfixed  with  a  spear;  set  down  by  Passeriu 
(Lucemw  Fictiles,  Tom.  JI.  Tab.  27)  as  an  emblem  c 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.  See  also  Ursini  (Virg.  CoUat^ 
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"etiam  apud  me  argenleum  numisma  Punicis  litteris 
notatum,  in  cujus  altera  parte  equi  caput,  et  palma  per- 
cussa  est." 

Faolem  vicru.  —  Ladewig's  arguments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  derive  victu  with  him  from  *vinco*, 
and  to  take  the  expression  facilem  victu  as  epexegetic 
of  BELLO  EGREGiAM.  The  description  of  Carthage  in  the 
text  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  de- 
scription of  Carthage  at  the  outset  of  the  poefn»  facilem 
VICTU  being  equivalent  to  'dives  opum\  and  bello  egre- 
GiAM  to  'studiis  asperrima  belli'.  In  reply  to  the  ar- 
gument of  Ladewig,  ''Auch  ist  das  Pferd  nicht  Symbol 
derFruchtbarkeitund  derFuUe,"  I  quote  (with  DeBulgaris) 
'^Innog  yewQyog  r   ayccd-og    xQccreQog  x  aixfiTjvi]g.** 

It  appears  from  Ammian  (XXn.  16)  that,  when  Di- 
Docrates  was  building  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  the  fu- 
ture richness  and  abundance  of  that  city  was  prognos- 
ticated by  an  omen :  ''Qui  cum  ampla  moenia  fundaret 
et  pulchra,  penuria  calcis  ad  momentum  parum  repertas, 
omnes  ambitus  lineales  farina  respersit,  quod  civitatem 
post  haec  alimentorum  uberi  copia  circumfluere 
foTluito  monstravit." 


450. 

HIC  TERfPLUM  JUNONI  INGENS  SIDONIA  DmO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DIVJE 
iEREA  cm  GRADIBUS  SURGEBANT  UMINA  NDLEQUE 
iERE  TRABES  FORIBUS  CARDO  STIUDEBAT  AHENIS 


Doms  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DiViS.  —  Not,  enriched  with 
gifts  because  of,  or  through  the  influence  of,  the  'numen 
Divae'  (''Potentia  Numinis  templum  donis  ditavit,  hinc 
ipsum  Divae  numine  opulentum  dicitur"  —  Wagner), 
but,  rich  in  votive  offerings  and  the  ^numen  Divae* ; 
the  votive   offerings  together  with  the   'numen  Divae' 
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conslituling  the  riches  of  the  temple.  Compare:  •'Man- 
tua dives  avis,"     En.  X,  20L 

NiXiEQUE  -«RE  TRADES.  —  Heync,  adhering  to  the  vul- 
gar reading  'nexaeque',  thus  explains  this  passage: 
''Nexa^que  liminibus  (a^unctte  et  imposiiw  Umini)  trabes 
(posies)  surgebant  fenmi  ex)  «re.'*  On  which  Wunde^ 
lich  observes:  **Durum  est,  jungere  sitrgebani  wre 
Nam,  ut  omittam  duplicem  structuram  Hmma  eur0m 
gradibus,  et  trabes  surgunt  (ere,  ea  est  collocatio  ver 
borum  ut  nexce  <ere  conjungatur  audienti.  VideUti 
nectere  aliquid  aliqua,  vel  ex  aiiqua  materia,  —  nan 
utraque  constructio  bona  est,  —  esse  fabricari  aliquic 
de  materia;  ita  ut  neocus  are  pro  <ereus  dicatur."  Thi 
critique  on  Heyne's*  gloss  is  correct  and  well  judged 
not  so  the  proposed  interpretation,  for  'nexae  aere* 
if  equivalent  to  *aercus',  had  better  been  omitted,  ai 
embarrassing  the  construction,  without  conveying  an] 
meaning  not  already  conveyed  by  jemlk,  the  action  o 
which  is  as  full  and  perfect  on  trabes  as  on  UMUfA 
Voss's  interpretation, 

—  **und  gediegcne  Pfosten 
Sirebten  rail  Erz;" 

founded  on  the  same  analysis  of  the  structure  as  Wun- 
derlich's,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  La  Cerda'i 
is  the  ordinary  meaning,  door-posts  bound  or  jointei 
together  with  fastenings  of  brass,  and  is  summarily  anc 
justly  rejected  by  Heyne,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  th< 
picture :  ''At  hoc  pro  reliqua  templi  magnificentia  quan 
esset  jejunum!"  La  Cerda's  words  declare  his  distress 
and  the  difficulty  he  is  at  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
passage:  "Trabes;  ubi  hae?  Refero  ad  portas  templi 
vel  potius  ad  postes  portarum,  qui  ex  trabibus  illigatii 
innexisque  sere.  Vel  tu  mihi  indica,  ubi  essent  ha 
trabes?  nam  si  ad  reliquum  opiAcium  templi  referas 
vix  credam,  cum  Poeta  tantum  occupatus  sit  in  ornandc 
limine."  To  these  explanations,  as  well  as  to  all  thos< 
which  have  yet  been  offered,  or,  so  far  as  I  see,  cai 
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be  offered,  of  the  received  reading,  there  is,  besides, 
this  capital   s^nerai  objection,    that  they  all  so   limit 
Tirgirs  description  as  to  make  it  the  description,   not 
of  a  temple ,   or  the  facade  or  portal  of  a  temple ,  but 
of  a  mere  door;  the  sum  total  of  the  sense  contained 
in  the  two  lines  being,  that  there  were  steps  up  to  the 
Iwr;  ike  sill,  posts,  and  valves  of  which  were  of  brass, 
I  therefore  unite  with  Catrou  in  rejecting  the  common 
leading,  as  incapable  of  affording  any  good  sense,  and 
io  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (see 
BoUari)  and  of  those  other  manuscripts  referred  to  by 
Servius  (**Mulli  wiXiE  legunt,   non  nexae")  and  Bur- 
BMn,  NDLEQUE.  This  reading  being  adopted,  the  passage 
becomes    disembarrassed    of  all    difficulty,    the   con- 
stniclion  clear,    and    the  meaning  harmonious   to  the 
watext,  and  worthy  of  Virgil.    Limina  is  not  merely 
the  threshold ,  but  the  whole  solum  or  ground  in  front 
of  and  adjoining  the  door;  trades  (literally,  the  great 
t^eams,  travi,  of  the  roof,   and  particularly  the   archi- 
^ves,  architravi:  "Trabes  supra  columnas  et  paratatas 
elanlas  ponuntur."    Vitruv.  IV.  2.    And  again,  IV.  7: 
"E«que  irabes  compactiles  ponantur,  ut  tanlam  habeanl 
^f^itudinem,  quantse   summae   coluninie   erit  hypolra- 
deliura")  is  the  roof  itself  —  nor  let  it  be  objected, 
^ttlie  object  expressed  by  trabes  must  be  wooden, 
^^wehave  (Hor.  Carm,  II.  18. 3)  *trabes'  of  marble: 
'*-^n  trabes  Hymettiae    premunt  columnas;"   compare 
%,  Lib.  XXXVl.  8;  and  (Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
1-242)  'trabes'  actually  of  brass:  "Trabibus  solidatur 
3eflis  culnien;"  —  i£REA  surgebant  is  the  common  predi- 
cate   of    LIMINA    and    trabes:    m\M   .ere    (leaning   on 
bmss,   i.  e.  brazen  columns  —  the  precise  position  of 
the  'trabes'  as  described  by  Vilruvius — )   the  special 
>redicate    of   trabes;     the    emphatic    words   arc  ^rea 
ind  JEML'y   the  structure   is,    *cui   limina  trabesque  sere 
iix«,     surgebant    serea';    and    the    picture   presented 
5  that   of  the  whole  facade  of  the  temple,   consisting 

n 
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of  the  brazen  *limina\  the  brazen  roof -beams  o 
architraves  ( i.  e.  brazen  roof:  "rov  oQotpov  ;ua^xot)v/ 
Pausan.  *^Pwxtxaj  cap.  \)  snpporied  on  brazen  colunuu 
and  the  brazen  folding  or  valved  doors,  all  elevated  oi 
a  flight  of  steps. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  reading  nix^que  Ix 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  exactly  correspondioj 
'premunt'  of  Horace,  just  quoted;  in  the  Mncumbunl 
of  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars 
manifestly  a  copy  of  Virgil's  temple  of  Juno: 

"Fcrrca  compago  laterum;  ferro  arcta  teruntur 
Limina;  ferratis  incumbunt  tecta  columnis." 

Theb,  VJI  43; 

in  Avicnus's 

''Tcinpla  Sinopiei  Jovis  astanl  iiixa  columnis." 

Descriptio  Tcrrw^  370; 

in  Ovid's 

'Tompla  manent  hodie,  vaslis  innixa  coliimnis; 
Pcrquc  quater  denos  itur  in  ilia  gradus." 

Ex  Ponto  III.  2.  49; 

and  in  Slalius's 

"Pendent  innnnicrisfasUgia  nixa  eohimnis." 

Silv,  I.  2.  152. 

An  exact  parallel  for  Ihe  expression,  *a're<T  surgebar 
trabes',  is  supplied  by  Virgil  himself  (Georg,  III.  29^ 

—  "Navali  surgcnles  lerc  columnas." 

In  addition  to  all  which,  I  may  observe,  that  tli 
omission  of  columns  in  the  description  of  so  great  an. 
magnificent  a  temple  would  have  been,  to  say  the  leas 
of  it,  very  singular  ond  remarkable. 

Trabes  {(he  great  beams  of  the  roof,  as,  indepei' 
denlly  of  the  preceding  argument,  is  sufficiently  clefi 
from  the  etymological  tree  alone,  trabes,  fravi,  archi 
travi,  architraves)  is  here  used  for  the  whole  roof,  i 
the  same  way  as  its  singular  *trabs'  is  so  often  use 
for  the  whole  ship:  ex.  gr.  En.  IV.  566;  III.  191  ;  Per^ 
V.  141;  HoR.  Carm.  I.  /.  13;  &c. 
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Conclusive  as  the  above  arguments  seem  to  be, 
f  must  not  conceal  from  the  reader  that  *nexaeque' 
is  according  to  Fogfjini  the  reading  of  the  Mcdicean 
MS.  It  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Ileinsii ,  and  of 
Burmann,  although  from  Burmann's  note  it  would  appear 
that  KULEQUE  was  the  reading  which  he  had  himself 
intended  for  his  texL  I  have  also  found  either  *nexae- 
que*  or  *nexae'  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  myself 
personally  examined  with  respect  to  this  passage;  viz. 
*nexaeque'  in  eight  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  114.  115. 
116.  117.  118.  120.  121),  two  Munich  (Nos.  18059, 
11562),  two  Ambrosian  (viz.  the  Petrarchian,  and  No.  79), 
thcKlosler-Neuburg,  and  both  the  Leipzig;  and'nexae' 
inlheGudian,  in.No.  523  of  Munich,  and  in  the  Dresden. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pierius,  no  less  than  Ambrogi, 
is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  reading  of  this  verse :  from 
which  silence  I  would  infer  that  'nexaeque*  was  the 
only  reading  known  to  either;  an  inference  whidi  seems 
placed  beyond  doubt  as  to  Pierius  at  least,  by  his  quo- 
lition  of  *nexae  a?re  trabes'  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
s^ations  on  *auratasque  trabes',  En.  IL  448. 

in  his  third  Edition  Forbiger  has  adopted  mxM,  de- 
eded thereto  (as  it  would  appear  from  his  note)  by  my 
^Dienls  in  favor  of  that  reading,  published  in  the 
^ical  Museum  (No.  XX).    Lond.  July,  1848. 


466. 

SDNT   LACRYMi£    RERUN 


^^^^\  — human  affairs^  the  world;  as  shown  by  the 
subsequcni  ^'morUilia."     See  Conim.  r.  182. 
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474. 

IMIIMO   QLM:   I'RODITA  somno 
TYDIDES    MULT  A    VASTABAT    CifiDE   CRUENTDS 


Wagner  seems  to  me  to  err  in  connecting:  the  word^^^ 
PRiMO  SOMNO  with  VASTABAT,  and  understanding:  them  ta^ 
specify  simply  the  time  of  Tydides's  invasion  of  Ih^ 
camp:  *'Quem  Rhesus  prima  nocte,  postquam  ad. 
Trojam  venit,  capiebat."  —  Virg.  Br,  En.  The  words^ 
are,  I  think,  connected  with  prodita,  and  express  th» 
instrument  or  agent  by  which  the  camp  was  betrayed- 
Compare :  "Ipso  tacitam  se  pondere prodit,"  Georg. IL253r 
and  (Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina): 

—  **Des  Meers  ring^sum^ebende  Welle, 
Sic  verr&th  uns  dem.  kuhnen  Corsarcn, 
Dor  die  Kuste  verweg'cn  durchkreuzt." 

Primo  somno,  —  not  the  sleep  of  the  first  night,  bu 
the  beginning,  or  first  part,  of  sleep;  first,  because  tlii 
latter  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  both  in  Phaidrus 
(in.  10.31): 

'*Sopita  piimo  quse  nil  somno  senserat;'* 

and  Silius  (IX.  90): 

"Ecce  sub  adventum  noctis  primumque  soporcm;" 
and  (probably)  Propert.  I.  3.  3: 

*'Quali8  ct  accubult  primo  Cepheia  somno, 

Libera  jam  duris  cautibus,  Andromeda;" 

and  of  the  exactly  corresponding  phrase  *  prima  quies  *^ 
in  Virgil  himself  (11.  268).    Secondly,   because,  so  un — 
derstood,  the  sense  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  fuU^^ 
explanatory   of  the  subsequent  "priusquam  Pabula  gu — 
stassent"  <fec.,  viz.  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  before 
they  had  time  to  taste  &c.     Thirdly,    because  the  facU 
that  the   slaughter   of  Rhesus  had  taken  place  on  iha 
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ir  2^t  night  alter  his   arrival   at  Troy,    was   so  well 
nc^^^'wn  as  not  to  require  express  specification. 

'Zlhe  constmction  is,   *cruenlus   multa  caede';   not, 
:3^labat*  multa  csede'.    See  Comm.  v.  294.  Page  103. 


478. 

.i«^RTB  ALIA  FUGIENS  AMISSIS  TROILUS  ARMIS 

PXJER  ATQUE  IMPAR  CONGRESSUS  ACHflXI 
:RTUR  EQUIS  CURRUQUE  HiCRET  RESUPINUS  INANI 
VJL>KK  TENENS  TAMEN  HUIC  CERVIXQUE  COMiEQDE  TRAHUNTUR 
TERRAM  ET  VERSA  PULVIS  INSCRIBITUR  HASTA 


V/ornpare  Hippolytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses 
anci  chariot,  Eurip.  Hippol  1236;  also  the  fabricated 
story  which  the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the 
<*eath  of  Orestes,  Sophocl.  Electra,  748. 

Millinghen  (Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs,  Planche  17) 
^^es  us  a  representation,  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the 
^cpulchral  monument  of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the 
"iscripiion  of  his  name  upon  the  artjity,  and  states 
that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial  of  Troilus 
'"  existence. 


483. 

INTEREA  AD  TEMPLUM  NON  iBQUiE  PALLADIS  IBANT 
CRINIBUS  UJADES  PASSIS  PEPLUMQUE  FERKBANT 
SUPPLICITER  TRISTES  ET  TUNS^  PECTOKA  PALMIS 
DIVA  SOLO  nXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 


H 


eyne  removes  the  comma  placed  by  preceding  cdi- 
^rs  afler  ferebant,  and  adds  in  a  note:  "Nescio  an 
il)elius  suppliciter  ferebant  jungas."  Wagner 
Restores  the  comma  with  the  observation:  ''suppliciter 
nusns;  ita  jungendum,  ut  sit  supplicantum  modo 
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Iristes,  ul  in  summo  reruni  discrimine."  Heyne  is 
I  think,  nearer  the  truth  than  Wagner,  but  still  falls 
in  my  opinion  far  short  of  a  correct  understanding  (m 
the  passage.  SuppuaTER  belongs,  as  it  seems  to  me 
neither  to  tristes,  nor  to  ferebant,  but  to  the  whol^ 
of  the  two  verses  immediately  preceding  it,  especially 
to  the  two  verbs  ibant  and  ferebant,  but  above  all  t^ 
ibant;  as  if  Virgil  had  written,  liiades  ibant  suppHcitet 
ad  templum;  i.  e.  crinibus  passis,  peplum  ferenie^^ 
iristes  et  tunsce  peciora  palmis,  Suppuqter  is  the  em- 
phatic word  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  hence  its  po- 
sition at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  word 
by  a  pause;  see  Comm.  En.  IT.  240.  All  the  predicate*, 
crinibus  passis,  peplum  FEiuiBANT  ( for  this  is  no  more  thar 
a  predicate,  and  equivalent  to  *peplum  ferenles'),  tristes, 
and  TUNSiE  pectora,  are  only  e)y:)Ianatory  or  [)lctorial  ol 
suppuciTER.    The  punctuation  should  therefore  be : 

IKTEREA    AD    TEMPLUM    NO.N    AEgU/K    I'ALLADIS    IHANT 
CRINIBUS    ILIADES    PASSIS,    PEPLUUgUE    FEREBANT, 
SUPPUCITER ;    TRISTES,   ET   TUNSiE   PECTORA    PALMI8. 

As 

IBANT 

SUPPLICITER  ; 

so  (V.  522): 

**lbanl 

Oratites  vcniaiu;*' 

and  (En.  IL  254): 

"Ibal 

Liltora  nota  petens." 

On  the  other  hand  suppucfter  and  tristes  are  Ihrowr 
together  by  the  position  of  the  point  (viz.  after,  and 
not  before,  tristes)  both  in  the  Medicean,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Fragm.  (see  Foggini  and  Bottari).  But  as  I  have 
already  observed  (Comm.  v.  122),  small  is  the  stress? 
which   can   be  laid   on   the  punctuation  of  Ihese  MSS- 
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which  seems  lo  have  been  performed  nearly  at  random ; 
at  least  wholly  at  the  arbitrement  of  the  scribe. 

So  much  for  the  structure,  and  precise  meaning; 
for  the  general  picture,  compare :  ''Anlea  stolatas  ibant 
Dudis  pedibus  in  clivum,  passis  capillis,  menlibus  puris, 
el  Jovem  aquam  exorabant."  Petron.  p.  161. 


487. 

TER  CmCUM  lUACOS  RAPTAVERAT  HECTORA  MUROS 
EXANIArcMQUE  AURO  CORPUS  VENDEBAT  ACHILLES 


uad  killed  Hector  btf  dragging  him  round  the  walls  of 
&oy,  and  was  now  selling  the  dead  body.  See  Comment 
w  '  lumen  les'.  En.  11.  273. 


498. 

lUC  DUM  DARDANIO  JEtXEM  MmANDA  VIDENTUR 
DIM  STUPET  OBTUTUQUE  HiERET  DEFIXUS  IN  UNO 


^ed  video  lotum  le  in  ilia  harere  tabula  quae  Trojnc 
lialo^in  osiendit."     Petron.  p.  324. 

fW.\M0iENE^.  —  Observe  the  delicate  propriety  with 
^'*^ich  (he  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Eneas,  at  the  mo- 
"Jeni>^'hen,  by  the  sudden  presentation  to  him,  in  a 
l^^^nj^e  land,  ofliis  own  and  his  country's  history,  his  mind 
'^  filled  with,  and  overwhelmed  by,  Dardan  recollections. 


500. 

lU:r.LNA  AD  TEMPLUM  FORMA  PULCHERRIMA  DIDO 
INCESSIT 


^^^  author,  according  to  his  wont  ( see  Comments  En. 
"'  ^^  and  49),  especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes 
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to  be  more  than  usually  impressive,  presents  us,  firsi 
with  the  single  principal  idea,  and  afterwards  add 
those  which  are  necessary  for  explanation  or  embellish, 
ment.  The  queen  comes  to  the  temple;  she  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty;  and  her  name  is  Dido.  REcnvA  contain: 
the  principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen 
whom  Eneas  is  expecting  and  recognizes;  it  is,  there^ 
fore,  placed  first:  pulcherrima  follows  next,  because 
the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of  necessity  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  idea  in  Eneas's  mind;  and  thi 
name,  dido,  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance 
and  serving  only  to  identify,  and  connect  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Venus. 

Regina  ad  templdm  <fec.  —  Parallel,  but  (as  usual  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  his  great  honor)  without  imitation; 

—  "The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having'  broug^ht  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Henry  VIJl  Aci  IK  se.  I. 


504. 

ILI.A   PHARETRAM 
FERT  HUMERO  GRADIENSQUE  DEA  SUPEREMINET  OMNES 
LATONiE  TACrrUM  PERTENTANT  GAUDIA  PECTUS 


Although  I  have  found  the  reading  *Deas'  in  the  onlj 
four  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined  respecting 
this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  twc 
Leipzig,  I  feel  nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  that  Virgi; 
wrote  dea;  first,  because  of  the  better  sense.  Se- 
condly, because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style 
compare : 
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*^At  VeQUB  obscuro  gradientes  aerc  sepsit 
£t  multo  Qebulffi  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

vers.  415, 

"At  Venas  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irri^t,  et  fotum  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idalis  lucos." 

vers.  69S. 

Thirdly,   because   there    is  a  peculiar  propriety    in 

tbe  connexion  of  dea  with  gradiens,   the  step  or  gait 

being  one  of  the  most    distinguishing  attributes  of  a 

Goddess;  compare: 

*^t  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.*' 

vers»  409; 

(where  it  will  be  observed  that  our  author  is  as  little 
ttreful  not  to  break  Alvarez's  head  as  he  is  in  our 
tot).  Fourthly,  because  the  original  reading  of  the 
ledicean,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  has  been 
*I)eas  upereminer,  altered  afterwards  in  red  ink  into 
*Deas  supereminet'.  Fifthly,  because  Pierius 
informs  us  that  dea  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman  and 
wveral  other  ancient  MSS.  Pierius's  words  are;  "In 
Bomano  codice  et  nonnullis  aliis  antiquis  legere  est 
Ma  supereminet  omnes,  ut  dea  sit  xar  e^oxtjv.  Nam 
Siccus  syllabam  omnino  communem  reddit;  csBterum 
^in  medio  sit."  Sixthly,  because  (see  Heyne,  V,  L.j 
^  is  ihe  reading  of  the  oldest  Golhan.  Seventhly, 
l^ause  Bersmann  although  himself  adopting  *deas', 
**^s  In  the  margin  '*dea  veteres  libri,  ut  propter  in- 
*«in  V  producatur."  Eighthly,  because  it  was  to 
^  expected  that  the  scribes  should,  on  account  of  the 
<ufflcnlty  presented  by  the  long  *a'  in  the  nominative 
^  alter  dea  into  *deas',  and  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
*«al  Ihey  should  alter  'deas'  into  dea. 

I'ATONiK   TACrrUM   PERTENTANT   GADDIA   PECTUS.   — 

"These  growinep  thoag:ht8  my  mother  soon  perceiving: 

• inly  rejoiced." 

Par.  Beg.  I.  227. 


18 
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507. 

TALIS  ERAT  DIDO  TALEM  SE  LiETA  FEREBAT 
PER  MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURIS 
TUM  FORIBUS  DIViE  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPLI 
SEPTA  ARMIS  SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA  RESEDIT 


"Insians  prsecipue  foribus;  el  hoc  loco  disting^endunn 
est;  magno  enim  studio  et  labore  templonim  fores 
fiebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis"  &c.  — 
Servius.  An  interpretation  which,  I  should  think,  re- 
quires no  comment. 

*'Man  slosst  bei  foribus  und  biedia  testudine  an.  Im 
Yorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  ausserhaib  des  Tempeb 
that:  nun  folgt  tum,  darauf;  foribus  divjb,  im  Innem^ 
innerhalb,  hineingegangen ;  biedia  XESTUDmE,  mitten  iniie 
des  Tempelgewolbes."  —  Thiel.  Scholars  will,  I  think, 
require  the  production  of  some  authority  for  the  use 
of  FORIBUS  in  the  sense  of  'innerhalb,  im  Innern',  before 
they  accept  an  interpretation  which  assigns  to  this 
word  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its  ordinary 
prima  facie  sense  of  'ad  januam*. 
''Media  testudine  tempu  ;  h.  e.  medio  templo  Latino  usu, 
quatenus  intra  fores  consederaL  ....  In  templis  sena- 
tum  cogi,  ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus  Romanorum 
mos,  ad  quem  poeta  hoc  refinxit.**  —  Heyne. 
''Sub  tecto  tempi!   testudinato  in  parte  foribus  propin- 

qua  resedit Media  testudine  idem  est  quod  sub 

templo"  —  Wagner,  Virg,  Br.  En. 

If  Dido  sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  critics, 
inside  the  temple,  and  near  its  door,  first,  she  must 
have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in  one  of  the  comers  on 
either  hand ,  or  else  immediately  within  the  entrance 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and  either 
with  her  back  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more  awk- 
ward and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen, 
or  with  her  face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  principal 
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staudifl^-room  must  have  been  behind  her.    And,  se- 
condly, in  this  position  she  could  have  been  elevated 
on/ybythe  height  of  her  seat  or  throne,  which,  unless 
so  bl^h  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent  a  flight  of 
steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
cJevalion  above  the  crowd.    Let  us  therefore  consider 
whether,  adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,   it 
is  Dot  perfectly  clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not 
OBly  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  temple,  but  in 
t position  at  once  convenient,  conspicuous,  and  dig- 
nified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
die  Cella  and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the 
residence  of  the  Deity  (whose  image  it  contained),  and, 
acept  on  particular  occasions,  accessible  to  the  priests 
Miy;  the  latter  no  more  than  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and  sometimes  not 
fm  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for  the 
Inception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came 
to  worship  outside  the  Cella.  *'To  (uv  x^Q^'^9 
Of  w  d-B^anevofiev  zovg  O'eovg^  uqov  xai  veiog  (the 
Roman  'Templum*,  and  Jewish  Court  of  the  Tabernacle), 
^^  de  xad'i^QVOfiev ,  arjxogj  vefuvog*'  (the  Roman 
Wh,  and  Jewish  Tabernacle ,  axfjvog)^  Pollux,  I.  1 ; 
^latter  the  first  house  or  covered  residence  of 
**  Deity  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  Cella 
^'•s  not  only  the  principal  object,  that  on  which  all 
^  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple  itself 
^^ended,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  conspicuous, 
^^^Pying  the  further  end  of  the  nave  in  such  a  man- 
"^^^that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite 
*€  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately 
^<Jer  the  central  opening  of  the  roof,  but  a  little  fur- 
*^  than  it  from  the  temple  entrance)  was  illuminated 
"y  the  light  streaming  down  from  the  roof.  Such  was 
^"^  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella ,  elevated  above 
^^^  floor  of  the  temple,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
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steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorne 
with  columns  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  afforded 
noble  entrance  to  the  Cella,  visible  from  all  parts 
the  temple,  and  even  from  the  outside  through  tl 
temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a  convenient,  el 
vated  platform  or  tribunal,  ftrom  which  the  priest  cou 
address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  tl 
temple,  and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  the 
religion.  The  entrance  into  the  Cella  f^om  the  temp 
was  usually  provided  with  grated  iron  doors,  affordii 
a  view  of  the  interior  even  while  they  remained  shu 
and  a  curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose  of  excludii 
the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  interior 
the  Cella,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  Deity  usual 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weathc 
as  well  in  those  temples  which  were  entirely  hyps 
thral,  as  in  those  which,  being  roofed,  had  a  cent] 
opening  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  a 
Ail  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactoril 
either  from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  write] 
or  from  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  buildin 
themselves.  Particularly  to  our  present  purpose 
that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where,  speaking  of  t 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us  tl 
the  statue  of  the  God  was  nearly  under  the  middle 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  eleval 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple  led  to  it:  ''/iioqdeaya 
fiaxoq  xava  fieoov  Tienoirjuevox)  fiakiara  xov  aev 
("Signo  Jovis  imminet  lacunaris  vertex"  —  Siebeu 
Eoxrpiaoi  de  xai  ewog  vov  vaov  luovtg;  xav  arc 
ze  evdov  vneQapoi^  xai  TtQoaodog  dt  avtwp  ejti 
ayaXiia  eon'*  —  Pausan.  Hkuxxwp  A.  c.  X.  Comps 
Servius  (ad  Georg.  III.  16):  "Quod  autem  dicit  ' 
medio',  ejus  lemplum  fore  significat.  Nam  ei  semf 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  cujus  simulachruni  in  mec 
collocatur;  alia  enim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertinent." 
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In  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Pompeii   are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  a  slate  of  considerable  perfection,  the  ele- 
vated Cella,   the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  and  the 
liodin^-place ,  which  latter  Fumagalli  considers  to  be  the 
Iribojiai  described  by  Vitruvius.    See,  for  a  represen- 
lation  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated 
Ccila,  flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by 
pillars  into  a  portico) ,  Fumagalli's  Pompeia ,  1  vol.  fol. 
firenze,  1830. 

That  it  was  on  this  landing-place  Dido's  throne  was 

placed  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  manner  of  doubt: 

first,  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 

MViE,  at  the  door  of  the  Goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella 

vhich  the  Goddess  inhabited ,  where  her  image  was 

kepi;  and  media  testudine  templi,   under  the  middle  of 

Ae  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple.     And  secondly,    be- 

ttQse  the  temple  offered  no  site  for  the  throne  at  all 

comparable  with  this,. where   it  was  in  a  good  light, 

^erc  it  was  conspicuous  trom  all  parts,  where  it  was 

wnoved  from,  and  elevated  above,  the  crowd,  and  where, 

^out  encroaching  on  the  private  domain  of  the  God- 

'tts,  it  was  within  the  halo  of  her  sanctity,  and  almost 

*Kier  her  very  shadow. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of 
'^ncus  and  the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the 
^Ple  of  Juno,  compare  the  exactly  parallel  description 
(^  VII  168)  of  the  reception  of  the  same  Ilioneus 
^^  his  companions  by  Latinus  in  the  temple  of  Picus. 

SouoQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA. —  *Subniti'  {^Qudead'ai) ,  to 
take  or  derive  support  out  of  something  placed  under- 
^^h;  to  lean  upon,  to  rest  upon  (without  including  the 
idea  of  repose).  And  so  Gesner,  correctly,  "/n  re  tanquam 
^  nitir  SuBNixA  operates ,  not  (as  gratuitously  and 
"^^st  unpoetically  supposed  by  HeyneJ  on  'scabello', 
^l^^^ersiood,  but  (as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Clau- 
d's exactly  parallel 
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"Cssariem  tunc  forte  Venus  subnixa  corusco 
Fing^ebat  solio." 

Epith.  Honor,  et  Mariee,  v.  9 

on  80U0,  expressed.    Compare :  "Parva  Philoclet«  s 

nixa  Petilia  muro,"  En.  III.  402;  "Subnixae  nubi 

alUs,"   Ciris,  195;  "Cubilo  subnixa,"   Ciris,  348.   ' 

structure,  therefore,  is,  *resedit  foribus  divse  septa  ar 

subnixaque  alte  solio*.  The  expression  has  been  borroi 

by  Hericus,  Vita  S.  Germani,  Lib.  VI: 

**Nunc  tibi,  nunc  meritas  laudes  sacramus,  lesu, 
Submxus  Bolio  flcctis  qui  cuncta  paterno." 


522. 

QUID  VENIANT  CUNCTIS  NAM  LECTl  NAVIBUS  IBANT 


I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  cunctis  is 
reading  of  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  35 ;  also  of  the  Petrarchi 
the  's'   however  in  the  latter  appearing   not  to    h 
existed  in  the  orginal  MS.,  but  to  have  been  added 
Petrarch's  own  hand.    It  is  also,  as  appears  from  I 
tari ,  tlie  reading  of  tlie  Vatican  Fragment,  the  *s'  be 
here  added  as  in  the  Pelrarchian  MS.  by  a  correc 
CuMcns  also  affords  a  better  sense  than  'cuncti'; 
first,  the  first  object  of  Eneas's  wonder  would  natur 
be,  not  (with  Wagner),   "quod  ita  cuncti   venirei 
but  that  they  came  or  were  there  at  all ;  and  second 
the  very  next  word  lkcti  shows,    as  plainly  as  wo 
can  show  any  thing,  that  they  came  not  cuncti, 
the  very  opposite,  lecti. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think    that  Wagner 
done   wrong   in    returning   to    the   reading   *cunc 
adopted  by  Daniel  Heinsius  from   tlie  Medicean,  \ 
already  rejected  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 

A  full  stop  should  be  placed  after  veniakt,  as  in 
two  above  first  mentioned  MSS.,  Donatus's  quotai 
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of  <lie  passage  (ad  Terent.  Adelph.  III.  3),  H.  Stephens 

aod  K  flejosius. 

Aithough  (as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained) 
(be reading  in  the  Gudian  is  now  'Cuncti  nam  lecli*, 
it  Is  perfectly  plain  f^om  the  manifest  either  irasure 
or  decay  of  the  parchment,  and  the  room  left  for  a 
letter  both  after  'cuncti*  and  after  Mecti',  that  the 
original  reading  has  been  cuNcns  and  Mectis',  of 
which  however  the  latter  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  a  mere  lapse  of  the  transcriber.  In  Pierius  I  find 
the  following:  ''In  Romano  Codice  et  Mediceo  (observe, 
lot  the  Laurentian  Medicean  quoted  above,  but  the 
Roman  Medicean)  'cuncti'  nominativo  casu  legitur;" 
which  reading  I  have  myself  personally  found  in  the 
Leipzig  MS.  No.  36. 


526. 

NOVAM  cm  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM 
JUSTmAQUE  DEDIT  GENTES  FRENARE  SUPERBAS 


Inese  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations  in  which 
Dioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged  : 
wvAi  cui  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM  to  *'openlmque  laborem 
Partibus  sequabat  justis"  etc.  (v.511);  JUSTrruQUEDEDiT  etc. 
^  "Jura  dabat,  legesque  viris"  (Ibid.). 


541. 

SUPERANTE  SALO 


•JAio  —  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (he  shore  — 
^  offing.  Compare:  "In  salo  navem  tenuit  in  an- 
<5ori8."    Nep.  Them.  VIII.  7;  where  see  the  Annot.  of 
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Bremi.  Sec  also  Lamb.  Bos.  Exer,  Compare  also 
//.  209.  where  the  lerm  is  again  applied  to  the 
near  the  shore. 


548. 

QUO  JUSTIOR  ALTER 
NEC  PIETATE  FUFT  NEC  BELLO  MAJOR  ET  ARMIS 
QUEM  SI  FATA  VIRUM  SERVANT  SI  VESCFTUR  AURA 
iETHERIA  NEQUE  ADHUC  CRUDEUBUS  OCCUBAT  UMBRI8 
NON  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PRIOREM 
PCENITEAT  SUNT  ET  SICULIS  REGIONIBUS  URBES 
ARMAQUE  TROJANOQUE  A  SANGUINE  aARUS  ACESTES 


*Pietas',  the  tender  feelings  (see  Comm.  v,  14),  is  here 
as  elsewhere  opposed  to  *justitia*,  the  observance  of  the 
strict  right,  or  law.    Compare: 

"Pyrrhus  Achillldes,  animosus  imagine  patris, 
Inclusam  contra  jusquc  piumque  tenet.'* 

Ovid.  Heroid.  VUl.  3. 

Si    VESCITUR   AURA   iETHERIA.  

—  "Haucht  jener  des  Aethers 
Nahrcnde  Luft." 

Vos$." 

"In  hoc  utroque  loco  (viz.  here,  and  En.  III.  339) 
Wagner  (Queest.  Virg.  IX.  p.  409)  arbilralur  Singula- 
rem  aura  ob  soni  elegantiam  esse  positum,  quum  hie 
superior  versus  et  inferior  claudatur  Ablativo  Pluralls, 
ARMis  —  uMBRis,  llHc  autcm  anlecedentis  versus  extre- 
mum  vocabulum  sit  oris.  Alibi  enim,  ubi  de  aura, 
qua  circumfundimur,  de  aere  (Atmosphcere)  sermo  est, 
ubique  Plurali  utilur  Virgilius.*'  —  Forbiger. 

No;  Virgil  uses  the  singular  'aura'  here,  and  En. 
III.  339,  not  to  avoid  the  ofioioiektvvoVj  but  because 
he  uses  'aura',  not  in  the  sense  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere,   but  in  the  sense   of  the  radiance  or  lig/u  of 
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Ae  sky  or  ether,  vescitur  aura  iCTHERiA  not  meaning 
hreathe  the  ethereal  air ,  but  see  the  light  of  the  sky. 
See  Slal.  Theb.  L  236,  where  Jupiter  speaking  of  the 
b/indness  of  the  still  living  Oedipus,  says: 

*'IIIe  tamcn  Superis  stoma  ptacula  solvit, 
Projecitque  diem,  nee  jam  arapHus  stherc  nostro 
Vescitur;  at  nati  (facinus  sine  more)  cadentes 
Calcavere  oculos." 

Compare    also:     *Lumina    vit»\    En.    VI.    829. 

NON  M ETUS  OFFiaO  NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PRIOREM  PCENITEAT.  — 

**VuIgata  erat  lectio,  orncio  nec  te\  in  quani  mirum 
csl  optimum  quemque  codicem,  atque  etiam  Gramma- 
ticos  (vid.  Heins.),  conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa. 
Sensusquidem  qualiscunque  extorqueri  inde  potest;  sed 
<>ccurrit  unicuique  in  ocuios,  legendum  esse,  *  n  o  n  m  e  lu  s, 
officio  ne  te':  ov  (pofiog  firj.  Non  metuendum  est, 
^  te  pceniteat  aliquando  deneficiis  nos  priorem  de- 
^entisse.  Et  extat  hnec  lectio  in  Hamb.  a  m.  sec."  — 
Hr'se,  In  which  reading  and  argumentation,  adopted 
from  La  Cerda ,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by 
Vagner,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  all  modern  editors 
^  the  exception  of  Jahn. 

I  have  myself  personally  examined  only  five  MSS. 

^  respect  to   the  reading  of  this  passage ,    viz.  the 

^0  Leipzig,  the  Gudian,  the  Petrarchian  and  the  Dres- 

^'i  but  in  each  of  the  five  I  have  found  the  reading 

■c.  It  appears   also   from  Foggini,   that   such  is  the 

^^^^  of  the  Medicean,  and  further  that  there  is  a 

^<>nuna  placed  in  that  MS.  after  metus,  as  if  expressly 

for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  clause  (thus ,  non  metus,). 

^fire  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  nec  te  was  the  read- 

^  of  all   the  MSS.   examined  by  Pierius,    because 

^oug:h  informing  us  with  respect  to  the  former  part 

^f  Ihe  verse  that  non  metos  is  to  be  assumed  as  the 

correct  reading,  notwithstanding  the  Medicean  (i.  e.  the 

Roman  Medicean)  and  some  others  read,  *Nec  metus', 

^^  makes  no  observation  on  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 

19 
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contenling  himself  with  the  simple  quotation  o 
verse  as  follows:  non  bcetus  ofhcio  nec  te  cert 
I  am  influenced  in  favor  of  the  reading  nec  nol 
by  this  undoubted  consentient  authority  of  all  the 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg  alone  (in  \s 
besides,  nec  appears  [see  above]  to  have  been  th( 
jj^inal  reading),  but  by  the,  with  me  at  least, 
stronger  argument  of  the  better  sense  thus  obtj 
viz.  NON  METUS,  wc  hove  no  fear  but  that  all  m 
be  right  with  its,  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  t 
of  having  shown  us  kindness.  I  consider  this  a  1 
sense  than  that  obtainable  from  the  reading  'non 
tus  .  .  .  ne',  first,  because  the  emphatically  rec 
caled  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum  servant  —  si  vej 

AURA  iETHERIA   —    NEQUE   ADHUC   CRUDELIBUS    OCCUBAT   V 

requires  a  stronger  apodosis  than  the  feeble  'non 
tus  ...  ne*;  and  secondly,  because  it  had  not 
complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insir 
but  even  plainly  to  express,  that  Ilioneus  thought 
Dido  did  fear,  that  she  would  get  no  rewar< 
showing  kindness  toward  the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  quem  si  fata  viri 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non 
(nobis,  sciz.),  nec:  If  only  our  brave  general  sur 
we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  over  all  our  pr 
difficulties  —  that  all  will  ultimately  be  well  with 
and  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  etc. 
if  not  —  "Sin  absumpta  salus"  —  if  he  has  peri 
and  we  in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fe\ 
non  metus  — )  have  every  reason  to  fear  —  to  dc 
entirely  (viz.  of  a  happy  arrival  in  Italy),  then  wi 
go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came  hither, 
settie  xiown  there  among  our  friends. 

In  further  support  of  the  reading  nec  it  may  be  ot 
ed  that  Virgil   has  elsewhere  the  identical  expres 

'*Nec  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum." 

Erhg.  IT. 
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Sec  is  the  reading  of  Bunnann,  as  well  as  of  both 
Ihe  Stephenses  and  both  the  Ueinsii ,  although  Nicholas 
Heinsius  informs  us  in  his  note  ( see  Burmann )  that  he 
thinks  'ne'  ought  to  be  adopted  even  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  Henry  Stephens  even  places  a 
colon  after  metus. 

Armaque.  —  Heyne,  whose  example' has  been  follow- 
ed by  Wagner,  Forbiger,  Ladewig  and  others,   has  re- 
jected the  (up  to  his  time)  received  reading  arma,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  reading  of  the  Medicean  and  some 
minor  MSS., '  a  r  v  a '.  The  following  is  the  reason  assigned 
by   Heyne  for  the  change.     ''Arma  quidem  aiunt  me- 
morari  ad  timorem  Poenis  incutiendum.    At  alienum  hoc 
a  loto  orationis  consilio  rerumque   facie,  potiusque  ad 
animos   exasperandos  idoneum.    Eo  spectat  oratio,  ut 
malum  intercipiat,   ne  in   his  terris  considere  velie  vi- 
deantur." 

I   prefer  to   adhere  to  the  received  reading,"  which 
is  that  of  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  MSS.,  as  well  as  of 
both  the  Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  and  understand 
ARiiA  to  be  added  to  urbes,  not  by  any  means  by  way 
of  Ihreat,  but  to  explain  what  kind  of  cities  were  meant, 
viz.  *  urbes  bellicosse',  cities  which  were  warlike,  and 
therefore  able  to  assist  Dido  and  to  become  her  va- 
luable allies ;  the  clause,  sunt  et  sicuus  regionibus  urbes 
ARMAQUE  etc..  Standing  in  close  connexion  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  non  metus  ofhcio  etc.;    as  if  Ilio- 
neus  had   said:   don't  lose  the  opportunity  of  binding 
to  your  interests  people  who,  wretched  and  needy  as 
they  may  seem  here  and  under  their  present  circum- 
stances, are  powerftil  and  warlike  in  Sicily,  and  may 
become  your  grateful  and  valuable  friends.  The  resem- 
blance between  this  part  of  Ilioneus's  address  to  Dido 
and  some  part  of  Caractacus's  address  to  the  Romans 
is  as  great  as  the  difference  in   the  circumstances  of 
the  speakers  permits:  ''Prsesens  sors  mea,  ut  mihi  in- 
formis,  sic  tibi  magnifica  est;  habui  equos,  viros,  arma, 
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opes;  quid  miruin,  si  haec  invilus  amisi?"  —  Tacit. Anna 
XIL  57.  Urbes  armaque,  i.  e.  armatas  urbes:  "viron 
arma,"  i,  e.  armatos  viros. 

In  every  one  of  the  seven  oldest  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  ilS 
116.  117.  118.  119.  120.  121)  which  I  consulted  per 
sonally  in  the  year  1852  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna 
the  reading  is  arma.  Arma  is  also,  as  I  have  personally 
ascertained,  the  reading  in  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig 
the  Dresden,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  and  the  Petrarchian 
From  Pierius's  silence  as  to  this  verse  it  is  fairly  t 
be  presumed  that  arma  was  the  only  reading  knowi 
to  him.  Ambrogi,  though  in  his  accompanying  text  h< 
has  'arva',  translates  from  arma: 

^*Aneo  nella  Sicilia  armi  e  eittadi." 


560. 
NEC  SPES  JAM  RESTAT  lULI 


"Spes  iuu  bene  pro  /«//«."  —  Heyne.  I  think  howev^ 
that  the  exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not 
Juhis  has  perished,  but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  his  pr** 
present  age  nobody,  and  only  the  promise,  spes,  of  a  mam 
has  perished;  if  the  promise  which  lulus  gave  of  beiP^ 
a  great  man,  has  been  lost  to  us  by  his  death,  CorM 
pare  Tacit.  AnnaL  XIV,  53,  Seneca  speaking  to  Ner^ 
"Ex  quo  spei  tusB  admotus  sum;"  from  the  tifne  I w^ 
first  placed  beside  you  as  tutor  when  you  were  not  y* 
a  man,  but  only  the  promise  of  a  man.  As  the  subje^ 
of  Seneca's  assertion  is  not  Nero  himself,  but  'spe^ 
—  the  hope  afforded  by  Nero's  youth  that  he  would  y^ 
be  a  great  man  —  so  the  loss  contemplated  by  Ilioneu 
in  the  words  nec  spes  jam  restat  (sciz.  nobis)  iuli,  i 
not  that  of  lulus  (the  life  of  a  child  being  of  no  con 
sequence  to  the  Trojans),  but  of  the  promise  whiei 
luius's  youth  gave,  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  becom 
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a  great  prince ,  and  the  successor  of  Eiicas.  Compare 
also  Justin,  II.  15:  '*Ul  vidit  spei  urbis  invideri;*'  not 
when  he  saw  that  the  city  gave  offence,  but  that  the 
frmnise  given  by  the  city  that  it  would  become  a  great 
dUi,  gave  offence.  Also  En,  VI,  364:  "Per  spem  sur- 
genlis  luli  ;*'  not  by  lulus  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the 
t^fparent  promise,  that  lulus  (now  but  a  child)  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  prince  and  the  successor  of  his  father. 
As  here  spes  rest  at,  so  En.  11. 142:  "Restet  fides." 


566. 

SOLVITE   CORDE  METUM   TEUCRI   SECLUDITE   CURAS 


ibe  leslimony  of  Pierius  is  very  strong  in  favor  of 
^ng  *seducite':  "In  antiquis  plerisque  codicibus 
oietus  legitur,  numero  multitudinis :  et  in  iong^e  plu- 
ribus  seducite  cur  as."  Secludite  is  however  quo- 
^  by  Donatus,  ad  Ter.  Hec.  III.  1. 


572. 

aec  tam  aversus  equos  tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe 


-^Versus,  h.  c.  simpliciter  remotus.**  —  Heyne. 
"^n  lam  remoti  sumus  a  sole."  — Wagner,  Virg.Br.En. 
**^^  wait  entfemt  von  der  Stadt."  —  TmEL. 

**Nicht  80   cntfernt  spaont  Sol  von  der  Tyrierstadt  das 

Gcschirr  an." 

Voss. 

"Non  si  lunge  da  lor  si  gira  il  sole." 

Caro. 

^;  but  ('aversus'   being  the  opposite  of  Ud versus', 
^^*>ud  towards),  does  not  yoke  his  horses  with  his  face 
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turned  away  (with  horror,  sciz.)  from  Carthage,  does 
not  turn  his  back  upon  Carthage  when  he  is  yoking  his 
horses.    Compare:   "Simul  haec  dicens,   e  medio  pro- 
spectu  abscessit,  non  aversus,   sed,  dum  evanesceret, 
verecunde  relrogrediens,  et  pectus  ostentans.*'   Amboah. 
XVIII.  8,    Also: 

—  **Scquc  ex  oculis  aYcriit  cl  auferl." 

En.  IF,  389; 

and 

—  *4talia  Tcucrorum  avertere  regrcra." 

£n   J,  42; 

where  see  Comment.    And  especially  compare: 

**Aver8Uinquc  diem  mensis  furialibus  Atrei.** 

Ovid.  Amor,  III.  12.  39; 

and 

*'£xoritur  pudibunda  dies,  cslumque  retexens 
Avcrsum  Lemno  jubar." 

Stat.  Theb.   V.  296; 

also  Sil.  llal.  XV.  334,  and  Lucil,  Etna,  20. 


582. 

Si    gUlBUS   EJECTUS   SILVIS  AUT   URBIBUS   ERRAT 


Burmann  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibus 
into  his  text,  informs  us  in  his  note,  that  he  would 
prefer  'montibus',  the  reading  of  a  small  number  of 
second  rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground  that  there  must  have 
been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period,  and  none 
at  all  under  Ihe  dominion  of  Dido.  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  with  respect  to  this  word  five  MSS., 
viz.  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Kloster-Neuburg, 
and  the  Dresden,  and  in  each  of  the  five  I  have  found 
urbibus;  which  is  also,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean.  Urbibus  has  been  also  adopted 
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by  bolh  the  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  all  modern  editors, 
aod  is  further  supported  by  the  mention  of  Getulian 
cities  at  v.  40,  and  of  great  Libyan  cities  at  v.  173 
of  4*  Book. 


605. 

NEC   QOICQUID   UBIQUE   EST 
GENTIS   DARDANIi£   MAGNUM    QU>£   SPARSA    PER  ORBEM 


Besides  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans  made  in 
Italy  under  Antenor  and  Eneas,  they  are  also  said  to 
have  made  one  in  Denmark: 

"Quant  jadis  fut  destruite  Trole, 


Plusors  qui  escaper  se  porent, 


Par  g^ranz  labors  par  granz  perilz 
Par  plusors  terres  s*  epandirent, 
Terres  poplerent,  citez  fireot, 
Une  gent  de  Troie  escaperent, 
Ki  en  Danemarche  assenerent." 

^e  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Nor- 
®^s,  who,  under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  con- 
^"ered  the  northwestern  part  of  France,  since  fi-om 
*ein  called  Normandy.  See  Roman  de  Rou,  157  andseq. 


607. 

DI  TIBI  SI  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUMINA  SI  QUm 
USQUAM  JUSHTIA  EST  ET  MENS  SIBI  CONSCIA  RECTI 
PRi£MIA  DIGNA  FERANT  QUiE  TE  TAM  LiBTA  TULERUNT 
Si£CULA  QUI  TANTI  TALEM  GENUERE  PARENTES 


Si  ^VK  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUBiiNA.  —  If  there  be  any  divi- 
nities  who  care  for  and  reward  (not  the  pious,  but) 
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the  tender-hearted  and  compassionate,  i.  e. 
Dido,  for  the  compassion  which  she  hud  shown  toward 
the  Trojans.     See  v,  14,  and  Comm. 

JusTiTiA.  —  I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne,  Wagner  and 
Forbiger,  in  preferring  the  reading  justitia  to  *J  u  s  t  i  t  i  ae '. 
I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  justitia  has 
been  originally  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  (although 
altered  in  that  MS.  by  a  corrector  into  'Justitia;') 
and  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  wonder  much  that  Nicholas 
Heinsius  and  Burmann  should  have  adopted  'JustitisB*; 
which  happens  however  to  be  the  reading  of  the  only 
other  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examined 
respecting  this  word ,  viz.  the  Petrarchian ,  the  two 
Leipzig,  and  the  Dresden,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  point 
is  placed  after  est;  thus  expressly  connecting  mens 
siBi  CONSQA  RECTI  with  Di.  In  suppoTt  of  the  reading 
JUSTITIA  and  the  consequent  46duction  that  mens  sib 
CONSCIA  recti  is  connected,  not  with  di,  but  with  justi 
TiA,  I  may  adduce  the  connexion  of  'recti'  with  *jusli 
tia'  by  Ovid  (Heroid,  XX,  160): 

"Si  tibi  justitis,  si  recU  cura  fuissei, 

Cedcre  debueras  ig-nibus  ipse  meis." 
QUi£  te  tam  l^ta  tulerunt  &c.  — 
**Wcr  bist  du,  heilig  wundcrbares  Madchen  ? 
Welch  glucklich  Land  gebar  dich  ?  Sprich,  wer  sind 
Die  gottgeliebten  Eltem,  die  dich  zeug-ten?" 

ScQiLLER,  JMngf,  V.  Means,  Act  L 


611. 

IN   FRETA   DUM   FLUVII   CURRENT   DUM    MONTIBUS   UMBa£ 
LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA   POLUS    DUM   SIDERA   PASCET 
SEMPER   UONOS   NOMEN^UE   TUUM   LAUDESQUE  MANEBUNT 
QU^    ME   CUNQUE    VOCANT    T£RR£ 


DuM   MONTIBUS   UMBRiC   LUSTRABUNT   CONVEXA.  —  "Q^Od   Tl- 

bullus,  I.  4.  65,  nude:  *dum  robora  tellus  ....  vehel' 
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hoc  ornaiius  extulit  Virgilius:  donee  in  montlbus  um- 
brae silvanim  convexa  montium,  h.  e.  lalera  et  ambi- 
tus, obscurabunt,  et  ornatius,  lustrabunt  ["obibunt" — 
Forbiger]  ,  umbra  pro  ilexu  solis  procedenle  et  circum- 
agente  se."  —  Heync. 

"Rem  optime  expedivisse  mihi  videtur  Heynius."  — 
Wagneiu 

*'Mihi  vero,  ut  Wa^ero,  Heynii  ratio  unice  vera  vide- 
tur. Nam  etsi  aiium  non  memini  locum,  in  quo  con- 
vexa simpliciter  pro  vallibus  dicatur,  convexa  tamen 
vallium  legimus  apud  Justin.  II.  10.  extr.  et  'convexam 
vallem'  apud  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  V.  5.  5"  —  Forbiger. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  these  two  capital 
objections:  first,  that  whilst  it  assigns  a  subor- 
dinate place,  almost  no  place  at  all,  in  the  picture 
to  the  mountains,  which  are  expressly  and  emphatically 
mentioned  (bum  montibus  umbrae),  it  awards  a  prin- 
cipal and  prominent  position  to  woods,  which  are  not 
mentioned  at  all.  In  other  words,  Virgil  has  committed 
the  error  of  putting  into  the  picture  mountains  which 
might  almost,  or  quite  as  well,  have  been  absent  from 
it,  whilst  he  has  left  out  woods  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  it  and  perform  the  chief  part  —  has  given 
us,  as  it  were,  the  play  of  Hamlet,  the  part  of  Hamlet 
himself  being  left  out,  and  that  of  Othello  substituted 
for  it.  And  secondly,  it  represents  the  shadows  of 
the  woods  as  lustrating,  going  round,  obeuntia,  cir^ 
cumeuntia,  not  the  woods  —  which  they  do  actually 
go  round  —  but  the  mountains ,  with  respect  to  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  nearly  stationary  —  Being  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  they  must  remain  where  the 
woods  are,  going  round  them  as  the  sun  goes  round, 
but  remaining  with  respect  to  the  mountains  as  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  as  stationary,  as  the  very  woods  them- 
selves. La  Cerda's  interpretation,  '*Dum  umbrae  cir- 
cumibunt  montium  ambitus;  tuberositas  quippe,  quae 
convexa  est  in  montibus,  umbram  efficit,  quae  umbra 

20 
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ex  diversa  soils  positione  monies  lustrat,  i.  e.  cin 

ambitque,  jam   hanc,  jam  iliam  partem  opacans,' 

though  correctly  referring  umbrae  to  the  shadows  fo 

by  the  mountxiins  themselves,  and  correctly  accou 

for  the   change   of  place   ascribed   to   the  shado\^ 

the  word  lustrabunt,   involves  the  absurdity  of  r 

senting    the    tuberosities    of  the   mountains,    the 

parts  on   which   the   lights  fall  oftenest  and  stror 

as  tlie  ordinary  seat  of  the  shadows. 

We   have  only  to   understand  convexa  in  its 

ordinary  sense  (see  Comm.  r.  314)  of  hollows,  cre$ 

or  basin  ^shaped  depressions,   and  (preserving  lh( 

mainder  of  La  Cerda*s  exposition,)   we  have  this 

simple  and  consistent  meaning  of  the  sentence:  so 

as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  shall  slowly  pass  a 

on,  or  over,  the  hollows  or  depressions  on  the  sidt 

the  Mountains,  or  among  the  mountains  (i.  e.  the  ho 

imbosomed  in  the  mountains)  —  so  long  as  the  ho 

among  the  mountains  shall  be  traversed  by  the  sha 

of  the  mountains.    Nothing   can  be  more  simple 

the  structure:  *dttm  in  montibus,  umbrae  (sciz.  mont 

luslrabunl   convexa'   (sciz.   montium).    AVc  have 

to  add  to  (he  idea  expressed  by  Horace  (Carm.  II 

in  the  words, 

—  "Sol  ubi  monUam 
Mutaret  umbras,**  — > 

the  idea  of  perpetual  repetition,  and  we  have  the 
sttmee  of  tiie  Virgilian  idea:   so  long  as  the  sun 
continue  to  cause  the  moutUain  shadows  to  shift  p 
Although  I  have   not  hesitated  (with  the  great 
jority  of  MSS.  and  especially  with  the  3Iedieean, 
Vatican  Fragment)  to  connect  convexa  with  lustrai 
it  is  but  righi  to  inform   my   readers   that  besides 
auUioriUe^  enumerated  by  N.  Ueinsius  (see  Bum 
loc.)  for  pladnir  a  point  alter  ursTRABricT  and  so  refei 
convEXA  io  fascet,   there   is  also,  as  1  have  sati 
myself  by  personal  examinaUon  •  tliai  of  the  Pelran 
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and  Ihe  two  Leipzig  iMSS.  On  the  other  haud,  in  the 
Gudjan  apd  the  Dresden,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  l^y 
similar  personal  examination,  the  line  stands  thus, 
without  any  intermediate  point: 

LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA   POLUS   DUM    SIDERA   PASCET 

and  Pierius  informs  us  expressly  that  "In  Oblongo 
Codice,    et    in   aliquot    aliis  antiquis,   post   dictionem 

C05\EXA    punctum    est    quae  lectio   quadrat 

cum  Ti.  Donati  sententia  dicentis 'quamdiu 

solis  umbra  vei  lunae  convexa  lustraverit  montium'." 

Pascet.  —  This  is»  as  I  have  personally  ascertained, 
the  reading  of  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden ;  also  of 
the  Gudian  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  original  reading  in 
this  MS.  seems  lo  have  been  'pascit*,  which  has  been 
changed  into  pascet  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  I  find  in 
Henry  Stephens,  Bersmann,  and  the  two  Heinsii,  pascet. 

PoLus  DUM  SIDERA  PASCET.  —  The  stars  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fiery,  or  of  fire,  (see  LucreL  V.  518  and 
Beq.,  Cic.  de  Mai.  Meor,  IL  46.  118)  and  fire  requiring 
food,  aliment  or  fuel,  the  term  pascet  in  our  text,  being 
the  term  usually  applied  to  the  supplying  a  fire  with 
M  (*'Quae  res  incendia  pasoit,"  Luca.  EtnUy  Z20),  is 
!*CttJiarly  appropriate. 

^UAE  ME  CDNQUE  VOCANT  TERRAE.  —  "QuOCUnqUG  ablerO, 

^eDelicii  accept!  memor  ero."  —  Heyne. 

"Jo  lis  terris,  in  quibus  consedero,  ut  perennis  sit  be- 

fleficii  tui  memoria  efficiam."  —  Wagmer. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  tlial  Eneas*s  nobler  meaning 
is,  no  matter  whither  I  may  be  catted  —  no  matter 
ffkat  becomes  of  me,  your  fame  will  last  as  long  as 
tie  world  itself.  Compare;  "To  tan)en  oramus,  quibus- 
ciinque  erimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita 
loeare"  &c,  —  Cic.  Epist,  ad  Fam.  II.  16. 

The  reader  will  also  recognize  in  the  words,  quae 
ME  cuNQUE  VOCANT  TERRAE,  (vocANT  being  in  the  indicative, 
not  the  subjunctive,   mood,)    a  polite  and  graceful  in- 
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limation    (in    answer  to  Dido's  invitalion  v,  576 J  thai 
Eneas's  duty  leads  him  away  from  CarUiage. 


617. 

OBSTUPUIT   PRIMO    ASPECTU    SIDONIA   DIDO 


So  Properlius  (IV.  4.  21),   exquisitely,    of  Tarpcja's 
first  sight  of  Tatius: 

^Obstupuit  regis  facie  et  regalibus  armis 
Interque  oblitas  excidit  urna  manus." 


634. 

NON   IGNARA   MALI   MISERIS   SUCCURR^RE   DISCO 


Scarcely  less  pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne:  ''She  had 
suffered  persecution  and  learned  mercy."  Nor  is  Ulysses's 
sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph.  4f^^9  v,  1381)  less  natural 
and  touching,  altliough,  as  arising,  not  from  recollection 
of  the  past,  but  from  expectation  of  the  future,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  different  kind: 

A.     *^jiyw^ag  ov9  fit  xor  vtnqow  Svunur  ««!»,• 
0.       EytoyB,  nm  yng  ttvxog  er&ad'  i^/jiai" 

Compare  also  St.  Paul,  Epist,  to  ffebr,  IV.  15,  quoted 
by  Peerlkamp:  "ot;  yap  e;fOjti€V  «(>/«(>««  fir]  dvvafievov 
av/ina9'f]aai  vaig  aad-evuaig  ^tjutoVy  neiXEiQaofievov 
de  xava  navva.''  Also  Charlotte  Corday,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution  and  published  by 
Lamartine  in  his  Histoire  des  Girondins,  Liv.  44,  ch.  VIII: 
"Les  prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie ,  loin  de  m'injurier 
comme  le  peuple  dans  les  rues ,  ont  Tair  de  me  plaindre. 
Le  malheur  rend  compatissant.  C'est  ma  demiere  re- 
flexion. 
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640. 

MUKERA   LAETITIAMQUE   DEI 


The  sense  of  this  line  (as  of  538,  564  and,  I  believe, 
of  ail  those  which  Virgil  has  left  incomplete)  is  perfect, 
allhough  the  verse  is  not;  munera  laetitiamque  dei,  i.  e. 
Munera  laeta  Dei;  the  particular  god  intended  being 
sufficiently  indicated,  (a)  by  the  word  *laetitia'  (see 
'laeliliae  Bacchus  dalor*,  v.  738,  Jiowaov  yavoQj 
Ecwp.  Cycl.  V.  414;  fiovQVog  yavoqy  Eurip.  Bacchid. 
f.  261  and  382;  oia  Juowaog  dcjx  avdqaai  ;fa()aa, 
Hesiod,  Shield  of  Hercules,  v.  400);  and  (b)  by  the 
obvious  necessity  (observed  by  La  Cerda  and  others) 
te  wine  should  form  a  part  of  Dido's  presents. 

I  therefore  adhere,  with  Forbiger,  to  the  ordinary 
reading,  and  reject  with  him ,  as  aflfording  a  much  in- 
ferior sense,  the  reading  *dii',  proposed  by  A.  Gellius, 
»nd  adopted  by  Heyne,  Brunck,  Jahn,  Wagner,  and 
"Hiiel.  Compare  En,  IX,  337,  where  Virgil  again  applies 
to  Bacchus  the  term  *Deus*  witliout  any  distinguishing 
a^yonct:  "Membra  Deo  viclus;"  also,  Ovid.  Art,  Am, 
0.S5,  where  there  is  a  similar  application  of  the  term 
'Deus',  without  distinguishing  adjunct,  to  Phoebus: 
"- "eera  Deo  propiore  liquescit;"  also.  En.  III.  177: 
"-'munera  libo  Intemerata  focis,"  where  *munera  inte- 
nierata'  is  the  poetic  equivalent  for  merum  vinum;  also» 
^^rg.  III.  526:  "Bacchi  Munera;"  but,  above  all,  the 
ideniical  expression  of  our  text  in  the  Letter  of  Crates 
to  Lysis  preserved  in  the  Epistolae  MtU.  Graecan.  Aurel. 
AUobr.  1606.  Fol.:  "Onwg  av  voze  d(0{)ov  xotf  d'eav 
Wnum  sciz.)  firj  avifia^ovvi  eig  xa(pakrjv  ooiyevrjvaL* 
I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  dei  is  the 
'^ding  of  the  Gudian,  of  the  Kloster-Neuburg  MS.,  of  two 
^SS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  (the  Petrarchian,  and 
^0  79),  of  three  in  the  Munich  Library  (Nos.  18059,21562, 
^nd  305)  and  of  the  six  principal  in  the  Vienna  Library 
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(Nos.  113.  115.  117.  118.  120.121),  of  the  two  Leipzi;?, 
and  of  the  Dresden.  I  have  also  found  it  in  both  the 
Heinsii.  It  is  also,  as  appears  from  Fog:f^inl,  Ihe  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  in  which,  however,  the  reading  has 
been  originally  *Dc',  the  final  'i'  having  been  after- 
wards added  in  red  ink.  Finally,  in  support  of  tliis 
reading  we  have  the  weighty  testimony  of  Pierius :  **Lilem 
ego  quoque  sub  judico  relicturus  eram,  nisi  exemplaria 
fere  omnia  vetustiora  reclamassent,  dei  Icgendum  es$€ 
altestantia.' 


641, 

REGALI   SPLEMDIDA   LUXU 


t* 


INSTRUITUR 


The  Structure  is  'splendida  regal!  luxu',  not  'instniitui 
regali  luxu';  as  in  vers.  475,  *cruentus  multa  caede', 
not  *vastabat  multa  caede'.  See  also  Comment  on 
"dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,"  v,  297. 


aes 


662. 

CUPU>0 


It  is  only,  as  appears  ftom  Claudian's  beautiful  Epi- 
thalamium  of  Honorius  and  Maria  fv,  73),  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  sor 
of  Venus,  the  great  God  of  Love,  himself  (**quantus 
Deus",  V.  723)y  should  be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido 

**MiUe  pbaretrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratrcs, 
Ore  pares,  similea  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
HosNymphaepariunt:  ilium  (sciz.Cupidinem)  Venus  aureasoion 
Edidit.    Ille  Deos  caelumquc  ct  sidera  cornu 
Tcmperat,   et  sunimos  digiialur  figerc  reges; 
Hi  plebem  fcriunt." 
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663. 

DONISQUE  FURENTEM 
INC£M)AT  REGINAM  ATQUE  OSSIBUS  IMPLICET  IGNEM 

and  716, 

PRAEaPUE  INFEUX  PESTI  DEVDTA  FUTURAE 
LXPLERI  MENTEM  NEQUIT  ARDESCITQUE  TUENDO 
PHOEXISSA  £T  PARITER  PUERO  DONISQUE  MOVETUR 


There  was  perhaps  more  meaning  in  Eneas's  presents 
than  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  the  reader.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  double  crown  was  peculiarly 
the  bride's  crown ;  compare  Tumeb.  Advers,  XXIX,  4, 
and  (quoted  there  firom  Donatus)  Valerius's  "Ipsa  suam 
dupllcera  Cythereacoronam;'*  also  Gesner  in  voce  *vitta'. 
It  is  certain  too  that  the  saffron  color  was  sacred  to 
Hymen,  and  the  saffron  colored  veil  peculiarly  the 
bride's  veil: 

"Pars  Infecla  croco  vclamina  lulca  Serum 
Panditc,  Sidoniasque  solo  prosterntte  vestes.** 

€laux>.  Epith,  Honor,  et  Mar,  211. 

See  also  CatulL  in  Nupt,  JtUiae  et  Manlii,  Ovid,  Martial, 
^sius,  and  numerous  other  writers.  Also  Claudian,  of 
'^oserpine's  putting  on  a  garland  of  flowers: 


'*Nuac  9oc\bX  florea,  ceseque  ignara  coronat, 
Aug^urium  fatale  tori.** 

De  Bapi.  Pros,  U.  140, 

Jing  could  have  been  more  suitable  for  Venus's 
Purpose,  or  more  likely  to  produce  the  effects  described 
^  the  text,  than  such  suggestive  presents  conveyed 
^0)  Eneas  to  Dido  by  the  hands  of  Love  himself. 
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666. 

ET  SDB  NOCTEM  CURA  RECURSAT 


Not,  as  erroneously  understood  by  Wordsworth, 

**The  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  remove 
These  cares," 

but  her  cares,  however  they  may  have  been  dissipated 
by  the  tight  and  cheerfulness  of  the  day,  return  (as 
usually  happens  with  persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
easy) with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  returning  night, 
and  prevent  her  from  sleeping.     Compare : 

'*Quos  jam  mente  dies,  quam  saeva  insomnia  euris 
Prospicio." 

Val.  Flacc.  I.  329. 

"Talia  dicenti  curarum  maxima  nutrix 
Nox  intervenit." 

Ovm.  Met,  Vm,  81. 

*'Noxque  ruit,  soli  veniens  non  mitis  amanti. 
Ergo  ubi,  cunctatis  extremo  in  limine  plantis, 
Contigit  aegra  toros,  el  mens  incensa  tenebris, 
Vertere  tunc  varios  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
Nee  pereat  quo  scire  modo." 

Val.  Flacc.  VII.  3.  (of  Medea;) 

and  above  all  Virgil  himself,  En.  IV.  529: 

**At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 
Accipit:  ingeminant  curae." 


668. 

NATE  ISEAE  VIRES  1I£A  BIAGNA  POTENTIA   SOLUS 
NATE   PATRIS   SUMMI   QUI   TELA   TYPHOEA   TEMNIS 


Wagner,  following  N.  Heinsius,  and  followed  by  Fo^ 
biger  and  Ladewig,    has   removed  flrom   the  Heynian 
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t^l  M  comniA  p\B<sM  beiw^rt  pOTl^TtA  an^  sdtt^, 
i0d  eoimeeU  tb«  two  #6iV)s  (ogeCher  sid  as  lo  MyfiiiM 
the  following  sense :  "Quantumvis  magna  hab^^tti^  vis 
ae  potentia  mea,  lameff  ttio  otitis  numine  nililur;  nulla 
est  sine  te."  I  not  merely  replace  the  pause,  but  use 
a  semicolon  instead  of  a  comma  in  order  to  separate 
the  two  -W^td^  mote  toiaipl^f^lf^ 

First  and  ehiefly,  because  I  Mttk  w^  (btfs  obtain 
abetter  sense;  son,  who  alone  settest  at  nought  the 
tttpreme  Fathet's  weapons  T^phoian. 

Secondly,  because  solus  is  streak  coming  in  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  and  sentetice,  to  which  it  seems  U£cked 
like  an  after-thought,  while  \i  is  exifeniely  strong  and 
emphatic,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sen- 
teace,  and  prefixed  to  mi  ofttire  verse. 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  so  separated  from  the  pre- 
eedin^,  and  connected  with  the  succeeding,  sentence 
by  the  actual  punctuation  both  of  the  Medicean  and 
the  Vatic.  FFagmeot;  see  Foggini  and  Bottari. 

Fourthly,  because  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
<)Dly  punctuation  known  to  Servius,  whose  words  are 
1^:  ''SOLOS,  liA^rE;  id  esty  qu»  sehid'  ootitemnis  Jovfs 
^na,  qndsel  diis  ceteris  solent  esse  terror!." 

For  all  tfaes0  rea«o»^  I  joiw  Dahie)  Heinshis,  Bur- 

i^y  Fo(briei«9,  the  BasHerviUe  text  and  Alftefi,  in 

grating  solus  tttuki  tlie  preceding,  and  attaching  it 

(^tke  stteceeding,  ckrase.    it  was^  I  have  wo  doufet,  thie: 

^|hl  of  the  authority  of  thtft=  Gudlam,  hi<  il^hichi,   n^  I 

iNtve  ascertakied  by  personal  examination,'  lih^re  is^  a 

^micolon    placed    after    solus,    and   i^o*  ptawse  lA  all 

l)et#(een'  soiiub  cmd  PoiVNfM,  v^hicA'  iiidueed  N.^  Hein'^ius 

to*  separate'  soms-  flrom  the  succeeding  cMlext,   titi& 

eonheet  H  wiUii  the  pre«ieding>.- 

N^ATB  KLC  Ytms  Sst,  ^  twsi^t^  Vcnus's  sfmilto  pei^ 
srUteion^  6f  Cupid  to  wowMl  MedSeii  witiv  tlie  love  of 
Jason:  ^^Ei  ^' ief^  fiot  it^o^p^t^'  Ac.  —  A^ixoil. 
Rhod.   IB.   131.    See>   dl^o    (in   6on>i8v   ifikr.  Ftoma. 
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Tom,  II,  Tab,  16,  Fig.  J  J  a  representation,  taken  from 
a  gem,  of  Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunder-bolts  across 
his  knee. 


697. 

UBI  MOLUS   AMARACDS   ILLOM 
FLORIBUS   ET   DULQ   ASPIAA]<iS   COMPLECTITUR   UMBRA 


Amaracus,  —  specially  selected  by  the  poet  as  sacred 
to  Hymen.    See  Catull.  in  Nupt.  JuUce  et  Manlii,  v.  6: 

**Cinge  (Hymen  gciz.)  tempora  floribus 


Suaveolentis  amaracl. 


t» 


701. 


CUM  VENIT   AULAEIS  JAM    S£  REGINA  SUPERBIS 
AUREA   COMPOSUIT   SPONDA   KEDIAMQUE   LOCAVIT 


AuLAEis.  —  "Sunt  vestes  stragulae,  spondae  et  tore  in- 
jectae."  —  Heyne,  approved  by  Ladewig.  1  think  rather 
(with  La  Cerda  and  Alciatus,  Parerg,  XII,  10)  hangings 
oner  head;  both  because  1  find  no  instance  of  'aulaea' 
used  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  and 
because  otherwise  the  queen  were  not '  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  guests,  who  are  described  (w^ 
704,  712)  as  reclining  on  cushions  ornamented  with 
crimson  embroidery. 

CoMPOsoiT.  —  Settled  herself  in  a  becoming  posOkm, 
and  a^'usted  her  dress.  Compare :  ''Idem,  quum  Graeco 
pallio  amictus  intrasset  (carent  enim  togae  jure,  quibus 
aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  composuit, 
circumspexltque  habitum   suum."     Pliii.  Epist,  IV.  11, 

*'Leviter  consurgendum,  tum  in  componenda  toga 

pauUum  est  commorandum."    Quinct.  II.  3.  156. 
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Mediam  LOCAViT.  —  To   avoid   loo  great  minuteness 

oar  author  states  merely  that  Dido  placed  herself  mediam, 

I  e.  on  the  middle  Mectus'  (corresponding   exactly  to 

our  head  of  the  table),  but  as  there  was  a  middle  place, 

as  well  as  side  places,  on  the  middle  'lectus',  it  is  to 

be  understood  that  Dido  occupied,  not  only  the  middle 

Rectus',   but  the   middle  place  of  the  middle  Rectus'. 

As  it  appears  clearly  from  the  separate  entrances 

(v.  703  and  7JIJ  and   separate  applauses  (v.  751 J  of 

the  Trojans  and  Tyrians,  that  the  two  parties  sat,   to 

a  certain  degree,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 

and  as  we  have  just  seen  that  Dido  occupied  the  centre 

place  of  the  'medius  lectus'   (i.  e.  the  centre  place  at 

the  head  of  the  table),   it  follows  almost  certainly  that 

her  guests,  the  Trojans,  occupied  the  'imus  lectus', 

I  e.  that  side  of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on 

her  right  hand,  while  her  own  people,  tlie  Tyrians, 

occupied  the  (opposite)  'summus  lectus',  or  that  side 

of  the  length  of  tlie  table  which  was  on  her  left.  Also 

thai  Eneas  and  the  simulated  Ascanius  were  placed  on 

I^i<io'$  right  on  the  second  seat  of  the  'medius  lectus', 

^  the  head  of  the  table,  having  Dido  on  their  left  hand, 

^  on  their  right  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  table, 

^  then  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  table  the  re- 

n»ainder    of   the  Trojan    party.     The  principal   Tyrian 

oobles  would  naturally  occupy  the  corresponding  place 

^  Dido's  left.    For  a  plan  of  the  Triclinium  see  Doe- 

nng  ad  Hor.  Sat.  11.  8.   See  also  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus 

XIX,  and  PluU  Symp.  VIII.  7. 
As  usual  in  Virgil's  sentences,  the  first  placed  verb 

comes   last  in  the  order  of  time:    'mediam  locavit,  et 

sese  composuit*. 
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707. 

ORMNE   LOTICO 


In  all  the  M8S.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
mined  respactinf^  this  passag^e,  viz.  the  Gudlan,  the 
irarehian,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the  Dresden,   the 
Leipzig:,  and  Ifos.  113.  115.  116  in  tlie  Royal  Lib 
at  Vienna,  I  have  found  the  reading  to  be  longo.  L 
is,  besides,  the  only  reading:  recognised  either  by 
vius  or  Donatas,  and  is  moreover,  if  Fog^ni  is  U 
relied  on,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean.    I  find  l 
also  in  the  younger  Heinslus,  although  in  his  note 
Burmann)  he  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  Char 
inclines  him  In  flavor  of  Mongam',  contrary  to  al 
MS8.    In  the  elder  Heinsius  I  find  Mongam',  w 
has  been  adopted  by  Wagner,  who,  although  accusto 
to  hold  himself  bound  by  the  single  unsupported 
thority  of  the  Medicean,   has  on  the  present  occa 
most  unaccountably  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere 
pose  of  showing  his   independance,    rebelled   agj 
that  authority  where  ft  is  (with  one  solitary  and  ' 
doubtful   exception)  backed  by  the  entire  host  of 
gilian  MSS. 


709. 

PARES    ABTATY   HITilSTRI 


It  is  neither  indilTerently  nor  accidentally  thai  V 
assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants  ail  of  one 
It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus  ( 
naL  XV,  69)   that  etiquette  did  not  permit  person 
private  rank  to  be  waited  on  by  such  attendants: 
betque    praevenire    conatus  consulis;    occupare    ^ 
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arceoi  ejus;  opprimere  deiccUiin  jiiventutem;  quia 
VestJnus  imminenles  foro  aedes,  decoraque  servitia  et 
pariaetate  habebat" 


721. 

HAXO  OCnUS  BAEC  PBCTORX  TOTO 
UAI31ET  ETDITfiRPUH  6REKI0  FOVET  DfSCIA  DIDO 
OniMCAT  OUANTOS  WSERAS  DED8 


ibat  tbe  word  dido,  after  reginam  and  qaec,  is  clumsy, 
iod  bath  a  bad  effect,  will  be  acknowledged  I  believe 
1^  every  poet.  I  should  rather  thus :  Inscia  quantus, 
Infideat  quantus  miserae  Deus."  —  Jorhn,  Philol,  DracU. 
On  the  contrary,  the  insertion  ofDido's  name  in  this 
position  not  only  gives  additional  pathos  to  the  passage, 
but  is  according  to  Virgil's  manner: 

—  "Donee  regina  sacerdos 
Martc  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem." 

En,  L  277. 

"Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  herbit 
Induerat  Circe  in  Tiiltus  ac  terga  ferarum." 

En.  VU,  19. 

^  also  £n.  J.  SOO  and  695;  II.  403;  also  the  se- 
paration of  'Dellus'  from  'Apollo*  (En.  IIL  162);  of 
'^liaeus'  from* Ulysses'  (IU.628);  of*Satumla'  from 
'*>vi8  conjux*   (IV.  9ijr;    of  *Deus'   from  'Somnus' 
f^''84fj\  and  the  juncUon  of  the  separated  appella- 
tives with  separate  verbs*    The  proposed  repetition  of 
IHUhtus    would    have  only  operated   to   withdraw  the 
%otion  fVom  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  il  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary 
pan 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  mscu 
loio  is  that  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shake* 
speare,  on 


\m  r 

*'At  Venus  ohscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
£t  mullo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

En.  I.  415: 

"Had  Virgil  lived  lo  have  revised  his  Eneid,  he  woui( 
hardly  have  pemiilled  both  of  these  lines  lo  have  re 
niained  in  his  text.  The  awkward  repetition  of  lh» 
nominative  case  in  the  second  of  them  seems  to  decid 
very  strongly  against  it."  —  Steevens's  Shakespeare 
Romeo  and  Juiiet,  Act  IV.  se.  1,  note.  Hard  indee( 
is  the  destiny  of  authors!  transcendent  excellence 
clearness,  and  beauty  of  style  are  as  surely  accountei 
awkwardness,  clumsiness,  and  error,  by  the  judge 
who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two' centuries  i^ 
superior  physical  knowledge,  or  even  singular  blame 
lessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  court 
as  proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with  th< 
Father  of  evil. 


740. 

DlXrr  ET  IN  MENSAM  LATICUM  LIBAVIT  HONOREM 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  in  mensam  is  the  readin] 
of  the  Medicean,  and  the  only  reading  recognises 
either  by  Servius  or  Donatus,  yet  in  the  onl^ 
three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examined 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  as  well  as  in  thi 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  I  have  found  'immensum',  con 
cerning  the  antiquity  of  which  reading  we  have  fdrthe 
the  testimony  of  Pierius:  "In  oblongo  codlce,  quen 
Pomponii  Laeti  delicias  ftiisse  dicunt,  'Itnmensnm 
legitur;  idem  in  Longobardico  et  aliquot  aliis  perve 
tustis."  Maittaire  informs  us  that  the  Venice  Ed.  o 
1472  reads  Mmmensum  laticis',  and  the  Milan  o 
1474,  'immensam  laticum*.  The  reading  Mmmen 
sum'   no    doubt  arose  from  the  accidental  corruptioi 
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of  IK  MKNSAM  inlo  *i 01  me n sa iTi \  and  the  subsequent 
intentional  change  of  the  laller  inlo  'immensum',  in 
order   to   make  it  agree  with  honorem. 


744. 

CITHARA  CRINITUS  lOPAS 
PERSONA!  AXJRATA  DOCUIT  QUAE  MAXIMUS  ATLAS 
HIC  CANIT  ERRANTEM  LUNAM  SGLISQUE  LABORES 


Although  the  Medicean  reads  'quern*  (which  has  been 
adopted  by  Nich.  Heinsius,  Jahn  and  Wakefield),  I  think 
Virgil  must  have  written  quae,  first  and  principally  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner,  "Sed  ilia  iopas  cithara 
PERSONAT  flagitant  accusativum  objecti :  ea,  quae  docuit/' 
Secondly,  because  from  Pierius's  words,  "In  Romano 
Codice,  et  quibusdam  aJiis  legere  est  'docuit  queni 
maxim  us  atlans',"  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  the 
majority  of  Pierius*s  MSS.  read  quae.  Thirdly,  because 
Donatus  gives  us  the  express  gloss,  "Non  turpia  aut  ob- 
scoena,  sed  venientia  ex  philosophiae  fonte,  quae  docuerat 
Alias  maximus.*'  Fourthly,  because  I  find  qvae  In  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and  Maittaire  testifies  that  quae 
is  the  reading  both  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  1  have  myself  personally  consul- 
ted only  three  MSS.,  viz.  Leipzig  35,  Leipzig  36,  and 
the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I  have  found  qoae,  in  the 
second  q.  and  in  the  third  'quern*. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
I  prefer  the  much  calumniated  Daniel  Heinsius  (who 
here  reads  quae)  to  the  scarcely  less  overrated  Nicholas. 
See  Prefatory  Remarks. 

HiC    CAIIIT     ERRANTEM     LUNAM   &C.     —    ThC    CSlm   and 

philosophical  subject  of  lopas's  song  contrasts  finely 
with  the  subsequent  romantic  and  exciting  narrative 
of  Eneas.    In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  Virgil 
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h»8  improved  upon  his  masiei%  who,  making  hi 
minstrel  sing^,  and  his  hero  lelf^  stmiiarly  roinmti 
stories,  loses  the  adA'antoge  of  contrasU  See  Od^ 
Books  VIII.  LY. 

SousQUE  LABORES.  —  "Defeclus  solis."  —  Heyhi, 
and  so  Wagner  ad  Georg.  11.  478,  I  think  not,  but 
simply  the  toils  (diurnal  and  annual  revolutions)  of  the 
sun;   for  we  have  in  Silhis  Italicus,  XIV.  348: 

—  **Atque  una  pelagi  lunaeque  labores," 

where  the  adjoined  *pelagi'  shews  that  *labores'  cannot 
by  possibility  mean  eclipses  or  any  thing  else  bat 
tOiU,     EHRANTBaR    EONAA    SOLISOUE   lammeb  ,    }.  e.   IdlHftt^ 

errofUis  hmae  et  soHs, 


749. 

f)UID  TARTUn  OCEAIfO  PROPEMlTr  WL  TIMVHE  SOLES 
mSEHNI  YKL  $UAE  T^RI^fS  MORA  NOeTIBUiSi  OBSTET 

nrntMrN^uTF  plausom  Trim  troksuur  seoftiNii^K 


.A*. 


''Tardis,  non  longis,  sed  aestivis,.  1.  e.  tarde  veni€»* 

tibus."  —  Servios. 

''Cur  dierum  spatia  decreseant  ac  crescant  per  divevMS 

anni  vices."  —  Heyme. 

'"Cur  a«8tate  breviores  stnt  loetes.'*  -^  Wagnerv 

—  **Wbat  cau9#:  delays 
The  summer  nights,  aad>  shortens  winter  dayrJ* 

Drtmh. 

Before  I  accept  thCs  inittppreiailion ,  I<  beg  to  be'  it- 
foftttd  where-  iiv  the  whole  passage  there  is  any  men- 
tion of  summer,  or  of  any  season  etcept  wirtter. 
If  I  ami  told  m  reply  that  there  is  indeed  no-  direct  men- 
tion of  sommev,  bat-  that  summer  is  to  be  inferMi 
from  the  expiMsion'  tarms  iioonBiisi,.  whidh  carrt  ottlj 
mean  slimkf  eommg  mi^  of  lait^  nighU,  II  ask  again  wh] 
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\     may  not  tarois  noctibus  (as  in  Ovid ,  J^p.  ex  Pont.  11. 

I     4. 25: 

"Longn  dies  citias  bnimali  sidere,  noxque 
Tardior  hiberna  solsiitialis  erit;") 

mean  ihe  slowly  moving,  slowly  departing,  nights  of 
the  just  mentioned  winter,  and  whether  it  is  not  much 
more  simple  and  natural,  and  accordant  with  the  usual 
Virgilian  construction,  to  refer  these  words  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  sentence  of  which  they  form  a  part,  than 
to  suppose,  and   bring  from  a  distance,   a  subject  to 

I  wbich  to  refer  them  ?  But  then  I  am  asked.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  obstet?  can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than 
impediment  to  the  coming  on  of  the  nights  in  summer? 
Certainly,   and  much  more  simply,  impediment  to  the 

^  departure  or  setting,  or  plunging  in  ocean,  of  the  nights 
of  winter;  the  hiatus  aRer  the  word  being  supplied 
(like  the  subject  of  tardis  noctosus)  fi*om  the  former 
pan  of  the  sentence,  thus:  obstet  —  quominus  eae 
qtioque,  praecipitantes  caelo  (compare  En.  II.  8),  se 
tingant  oceano.  We  have  thus  this  plain  and  connected 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage :  Why  the  winter  suns 
tTf  in  such  haste,  and  the  winter  nights  so  slow, 
^  plunge  into  the  ocean,  or  in  plain  prose,  why 
the  winter  days  are  so  short  and  the  winter  nights  so 
lon|:  NOCTIBUS  b^ing  opposed  to  soles,  tardis  to  pro- 
krot,  and  TIN6ERE  oceano  and  iuberni  common  (accord- 
i»5  to  the  usage  of  Virgil  and  the  best  Latin  writers)  to 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence.  The  ancients,  and  particularly 
*c  poets ,  always  pictured  the  night  as  following  the 
course  of  tlie  sun  or  day;  rising  like  him  out  of 
A^  ocean  in  the  east.  En.  II.  250,  traversing  like  him 
^«  whole  sky.  En.  V.835,  and  setting  like  him  in  the 
*^^  in  the  west.  En.  II.  8.  Compare  Comments  En. 
^^.  i50;  IV.  246.     Also : 
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and: 


"Dum  loquor,  TIcspcno  positas  in  liUore  metas 
Humida  nox  tetigit" 

Ovid,  Mctam,  11.  I 

''Sed  cor  repente  noetU  aegtivav  Tices 
Hiberna  longa  apalia  producunt  mora? 
Aut  quid  cadentcs  detinet  stcllas  polo? 
Phochum  moraniur :  reddc  jam  mundo  diem.'* 

Seneca,  Jgam,  i 


and: 


**08cala  cong'erimtis  propenita,  sine  ordine,  raplim; 
Et  querimar  parvaa  noeiibus  esse  moras." 

OvTD»  Meroid.  JCVIU,  1 

and  exaclty  parallel  lo  our  text: 

"Propterea  noctea  hibemo  tempore  longae 
€«sian^  dam  veniat  ladialum  inside  diet/' 

LuoRET.  v.  6 

and: 

—  ^Bramamque  raiMrantcm 
NocUbtts"  — 

AusoK.  Precat.  Cons,  Design^  v. 

iNGEMmANT  PLAU6UM.  —  Simply,  rq^eat  applaud 
qpplaudj    and    then   applaud   again.      Compare 
(Meiam,  lU.  368),  of  Echo : 

•—  "Tamen  haec  in  fine  loquendi 
Ingeminat  voces,  audilaque  verba  reportaU" 

The  applause  is  beg^un  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  t 
up  by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home 
the  Trojans  their  guests,  and  it  being  customai 
entertainments  (as  appears  from  Petron.  P.  124:  ''Di 
omnes  plausum  a  familia  inceptum")  that  the  app 
should  be  commenced  by  tlie  household.  See  C< 
vers.  701. 
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756. 

TTUNC   OTJAIVTUS    ACHILLES 


"Quara  magnus  corporis  viribos  et  animi  virlule."  — 
fl£\7{£.  I  think,  nol;  because  saeh  a  question  bears 
00  resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a 
woman  was  likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  ca- 
pable of  being  answered  in  a  few  words,  whereas  the 
question ,  ''quam  magnus  Achilles  corporis  viribus  et 
inimi  virlute?"  was  loo  comprehensive  to  be  answered 
in  less  llian  an  AchiUeis,  The  question,  I  think,  relates 
solely  lo  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was 
remarkable;  see  Lycophron  (Cassandra,  v.  860): 

^*lifv&tiv  jor  Hvwvuxw  Aiaxov  iqitov 

and  Philostratus  in  Hetvicis:  ^^vneQipvrig  de  to  acDfia 
^mvoj  av^rid-eig  re  qccov  7;  va  TiQog  zaig  nrffaiq 
hiffOj**  quoted  by  Meursius  ad  Lycophron  Cassandr,, 
Oper.  Tom.  V.  Col.  990.  Also  Quintus  Calaber  (III.  60) 
<iescribing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

"J2;  c/^'  (fffl,  xai  ouatog  ofiov  ptuputrdtp  ttvxO^- 

Kat  e  &owg  ovri^ae  nata  Qfpvqov.  aupa  d*  aviat 
Jvaap  vno  xQadirpf,  o  d'  amqcmti*  ifirs  nvi^yog" 

^so  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (III.  709) 
^flhe  vastness  of  the  funeral  pyre  required  to  bum 
*«  corpse  of  Achilles.    Also  Horat.  Carm,  IV.  6,  9: 

**lllc  (Achilles  sciz.),  mordaci  velut  icta  fcrro 
Pious,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro, 
Procidit  late,  posuitque  collum  in 

Puivere  Teucro." 

^^  understood  the  question  is  in  the  most  perfect 
'^^rmony  with  the  context. 
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Compare  Valcr.  Flacc.  V.  209: 

—  **Quam  magnus  Eoipcus 

Et  pater  aurato  quantus  jacel  laachus  antro;" 

also  En.  IL  592: 

—  "Confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
CaelicoliB  et  quanta  golet;"  ■ 

also  Prop.  n.  7.  51 : 

— -  *'£t  tanti  corpus  Achillei, 
Maximaquc  in  parva  sustulil  ossa  manu; 

also  Polyphemus  recommending  himself  to  Galatea: 

**Aspice,  aim  quantut.    Non  eat  hoc  corpore  major 
Jupiter  in  caelo/' 

Omd,  Melam.  XIIL  S4l 

also  "Tantus  in  arma  patet,"  En,  XL  644. 


II. 


1. 

COXTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIQUE  ORA  TENEBANT 


—     ''Sieh,   wie  mil  lauschendem  Miind 
Und  weii  geoffhetem  Auge  die  Horer  alle  passen.  ** 

WiELAND.  Obervn  I.  8. 


3. 

INFANOUM  REGINA  JUBES  RENOVARE  DOLOREM 


—     ''Iramania  vulnera,  rector 
Integrare  jubes,  Furias,  et  Lemnon.  et  arctis 
Arma  inserta  toris  debeilatosque  pudendo 
Ense  mares.  ** 

Stat.  Theh.  V.  29. 

Bute's  charming  lines,  — 

—    "Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  feiice 
Neila  mibcria,  e  cio  sa  *1  tao  dottore. 
Ma  s*  a  cojQOscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto^ 
Faro  come  colui  che  piange  e  dice.  *' 

Inferno,  V.  121. 

Ire  a  translation  of,  and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  say, 
\n  improvement  on ,  the  introductory  verses  of  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  the  Enels.    The  poet,  who  imagines  him- 
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self  visiting  llie  infernal  regions  in  the  company,  anc 
under  the  g^uidance,  of  the  shade  of  Virgil,  meets  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,  and  inquires  of  her  in  terms  parallel  to 
Dido's  inquiry  of  Eneas,  (I.  757.)  — 

*'Ma  diinmi;  al  tempo  de*  dolci  sospiri, 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  amore, 
Che  conosceste  i  dubbiosi  desiri?" 

To  which  he  replies  in  the  above-quoted  lines,  "Nessun 

maggior   dolore,    E    cio    sa  'I  tuo  dottore." 

'L  tuo  dottore,  viz.  Virgil,  who  was  standing  by  al 
the  very  moment  in  the  capacity  of  Dante's  guide  ami 
instructor,  and  who  knew  well  how  great  a  pain  it  istc 
remember  in  affliction  times  of  past  prosperity,  haviof 
himself  so  pathetically  expressed  that  sentiment  in  his 
famous  commencement  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Eneis 
iNFANDUM  REGiNA  juBEs  &c.  Frauccsca  then  proceeds 
almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Eneas's  reply  to  Dido,  — 

*'Ma  s'  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 

Dei  iiostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  alTetto, 

(Sed  81  tantU5  amor  casus  cognosccre  nostros,  &c.) 

Faro  come  colui  die  piangc  e  dice. " 

I  will  do  as  Eneas  did,  and  weeping  tell  you  the  whol< 

story:  (Quis  taiia  fando  temperet  a  lacrymis Inci 

piam.)  It  seems  unaccountable  that  the  plain  reference  t< 
Virgil's  shade  in  the  words  "e  cio  sa  '1  tuo  dottore,' 
(see  no  less  than  two  applications  of  the  term  dottOTi 
to  Vii^ii  in  the  21st  Canto  of  the  Purgatory;  and  com 
pare  the  exactly  corresponding  reference  to  Cato  in  tiw 
exactly  corresponding  words,  "Come  sa  chi  per  lei  vitJ 
rifiuta, "  PurgaL  1.  72.),  and  to  the  Virgilian  infandum  re 
GiNA  JUBES  Ac,  in  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  should  no 
have  been  perceived  by  Dante's  commentators;  two  o 
the  best  of  whom  (Venturi  and  Biagioli)  understand  "' 
tuo  dottore'''  to  mean  Boetius,  and  '^ Nessun  maggior  do 
lore''  <tc.,  to  be  a  versification  of  a  sentiment  which  the; 
have  found  in  that  philosopher's  treatise,  De  Consolation 
Philosophiae;  whilst  a  third,  (Lombard!,)  although  cor 
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rect/y  referring  "7  iuo  doUore''  to  Vii-gil's  shade,  spoils 
the  whole  passage  by  assigning  as  tlic  reason  of  Fran- 
CKca's  special  appeal  to  Virgil's  shade,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  <fec., 
that  Virgil's  shade  being,  as  well  as  herself,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  infernal  regions,  had  had  like  experience  with 
herself  of  the  tnith  of  that  sentiment;  "Trovandosi  ancir 
egli  (viz.  Virgilio)  nella  miseria  deir  infernale  carcere." 
Beautiful  indeed  must  those  lines  be,  which,  even  thus 
distorted,  and  shorn  of  half  their  fine  sense  and  excel- 
lence, have  yet  always  been,  and  still  are,  quoted  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lines  of  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  stories  in  the  wonderful  work  of  Virgil's  greatest 
inutator  and  admirer. 

fciFAKDOM.  —  The  translators  (with  the  exception 
ofDryden  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  who  never  even  so  much 
as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words), 
agree  in  rendering  infandus,  ineffable  y  thai  cannot  he 
toid:  *'unlellyble"  (Douglas);  "cannot  be  told"  (Sur- 
w);  "past  utterance  severe"  (Beresford);  "unaus- 
sprechlichen"  (Voss).  So  also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on 
Ihc  passage;  "f>ttt  tanius  est  ui  verbis  exprimi  non 
W*^."  A  very  slight  observation,  however,  of  Virgil's 
^of  tlie  word  in  other  places,  as  for  instance,  En,  1. 
^5;  II.  132;  IV.  85.  and  613,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
^  nieaning  is  not  ineffable  or  thai  cannot  be  told,  but 
primarily  (and  according  to  the  proper  force  of  the  i)ar- 
^^Ple  in  dus)y  that  should  not,  ?nust  not  be  told,  and 
^crefore,  secondarily,  horrible.  So  Richardson,  in  his 
^celleni  dictionary,  ''Infandous  [Lat.  Infandus],  That 
^"Shlnot  to  be  spoken;  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken." 
^^  such  is  Howell's  use  of  the  word  ((juoted  by  Ri- 
^*^8on):  "This  infandous  custom  of  sweaiing,  1  ob- 
^^e,  reigns  in  England  lately,  more  than  any  where 
else.*'  The  wide  difference  between  infandous  and 
^ffoble  will  be  manifest  on  the  substitution  of  ineffable 
'^^  infandous  in  this  sentence. 
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The  Spanish  and  Italian  translators  have  not  falle 
into  this  error. 

"La  horribic  historia  y  el  dolor  infando." 

Velasco. 
—    "Dogliosa  istoria, 
£  d*ainara  c  d'orribil  rimembranza/* 

Caro. 


5. 

OVAEQUE   IPSE   mSERRIMA   VIDI 


QuAEQUE  is  epexegetic  and  limitative;  the  meaning  c 
Eneas  being:,  not  that  he  will  describe  the  taking:  of  Tro^ 
and  the  miseries  he  had  himself  witnessed,  but  that  I 
will  describe  so  much  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  its  nr 
series,  as  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  stni 
ture  of  the  introductory  sentence,  is  confirmed  by  tl 
narrative  itself;  for  Eneas,  having  briefly  mentioned  tl 
building  of  the  wooden   horse,   and  the  concealment 
the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos,  immediately  proceeds 
say,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who   issued  out  of  tl 
gates  rejoicing,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  departii 
of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad;  that  he  saw  the  hors 
and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  shou 
be  done  with  it;   that  he   saw  Laocoon   fling  his  spe 
against  it,  and  heard  it  sound  hollow;  that  his  attenti< 
was  drawn  off  by  the  sudden   appearance  of  Sinon , 
the  whole  of  whose  story  he  was  an  car- witness;  tt 
he  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to  spare  Sinon's  lif 
that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the  sea,  a 
destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons;  that  he  assisted 
break  down  the   wall  in   order  to  admit  the  horse  ir 
the  city;  that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  a 
informed  him  thai  the    city  was  on  fire  and  could  1 
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be  saved,  —  advised  him  to  fly,  and  committed  the  Pe- 
nates to  his  charge ;  that  on  awaking  he  saw,  from  the 
mt of  the  house,  die  city  in  flames;  that,  flying:  to 
arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
,  from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  his  religion;  that  Pantheus  informed 
bim  that  armed  men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that 
Sinon  was  a  traitor  and  had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the 
whole  Grecian  army  was  entering  at  the  gates;  that  he 
united  himself  with  a  few  friends  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  and  falling  in  with  Androgcos,  and  a  party  of 
Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves witli  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a 
while  caiTied  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at 
taigth,  in  attempting  to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party 
who  were  dragging  her  from  the  temple,  were  discove- 
red to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  while 
fte  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks,  overwhelmed  them 
^  missiles  from  the  top  of  the  temple;  that,  the 
fiwater  number  of  liis  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
^th  the  small  remainder,  was  attracted  by  the  tumult 
to  Priam's  palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the 
'Joor  forced,  the  building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the 
*oed  king  driven  for  sheiler  to  an  altar  in  an  interior 
^Jirt,  and  the  king  himself  slain  at  the  altar  in  the  blood 
^^ his  son;  that,  his  companions  having  leaped  in  de- 
H^airtothe  ground,  or  given  themselves  up  to  the  fla- 
*^,  he  was  left  alone;  that,  descending  and  happening 
to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to 
*^rifice  her  to  the  Manes  of  his  countrv,  when  his  arm 
^38  Stayed  by  Venus,  who  commanded  him  to  seek  out 
"**aged  parent  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them 
^y  instantly  from  Troy;  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
*^^  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his  mortal  vision, 
*"Owed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally  engaged  in 
"^  destruction  of  the  city;  that,  having  returned  to  his 
**^'s  house,  he  saw  Uie  encoui*aging  omens  of  a  tongue 
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of  fire  on  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shoothig  in  the 
direction  of  Ida;  that  he  escaped  out  of  the  city  bear- 
ing his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  lulus  by  the 
hand;  that  Crcusa,  following  behind,  was  lost  on  the 
road;  that,  returning  to  seek  her,  he  found  his  father's 
house  filled  with  Greeks,  and  on  fire;  that,  extending- 
his  search  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  citadel,  and 
saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  and  booty  in 
the  temple  of  Juno ;  that  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa 
through  the  streets  and  houses,  her  shade  presented  it- 
self, and  informing  him  that  she  was  provided  for  by 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  enjoined  liim  to  abandon  all 
search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  his  divine  mission  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another,  and  a 
royal,  spouse  awaited  him;  that  accordingly  he  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  father  and  son 
and  domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  burning  city,  collected,  and  prepared  to 
share  his  fortunes;  and  that  with  them  and  his  fathev 
and  son,  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  Troy,  and  made  good 
his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  move  per-- 
sonal  narrative  of  one  of  the  principal  sufTcrers;  every 
circumstance  related,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
concealment  of  the  (Grecian  fleet  at  Tcncdos,  having  beer: 
witnessed  by  the  relator,  or  heard  by  him  on  the  spo* 
from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.  This  is,  1  think,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  critics  wiio  have  objected  to  Virgil's  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  o: 
a  great  city;  that  many  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  hapi)ened,  and  which  indeed  must  have 
happened  on  such  an  occasion,  have  been  cither  wholly 
omitted  or  left  unexplained;  and  that,  in  short,  Virgil,  ir 
his  second  book  of  the  Eneis,  has  evinced  his  infinite 
inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great  prototype 
and  master,  Homer.    Many  such  objections  have  beeri 
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nr^ed  from  time  to  time  by  various  critics ;  and,  amongst 
others,  by  a  celebrated  personage,  whose  opinion  on  any 
maUer  connecled  with  military  tactics  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  deference,  I  mean  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, whose  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  a  volume  published  after  his  death  under  the  follow- 
ing title:  Precis  des  Guerres  de  Cesar,  par  Napoleon: 
eeril  par  M.  Marchand,  a  Tile  Sainte  Heiene,  sous  la 
diclee  de  TEmpereur;  suivi  de  plusieurs  fragmens  inedits. 
Paris,  1S36.     1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exami- 
Balion  or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections,  (al- 
though  I  shall  probably  in  the  course  of  these  Conunents 
have  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  more  than  one  of  them,) 
to  simply  to  state  that  the  whole  of  his  critique  is  foun- 
<led  on  the  assumption  that  Virgil  intended  to  give,  or 
ougiii  to  have  given,  such  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by  Homer  of  the 
operations  before  its  walls;  such  an  account  as  might 
tave  been  given  by  a  historian,  or  laid  before  a  direc- 
^n^by  a  commander-in-chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
^  he  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that.  Homer's  subject  being 
^^  misfortunes  brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon 
^earmy  besieging  Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have 
§'ven  too  particular  or  strategical  an  account  of  all  that 
Opened  before  the  Trojan  walls;  while,  Virgil's  subject 
^^  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  one  man,  (as  suffi- 
cienlly  evidenced  by  the  very  title  and  exordium  of  his 
^Oftj  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated  of,  only  so 
'^  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that  hero. 
*^il,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
"^^ taking  of  Troy,  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his 
poem,  but  as  an  episode;  and,  still  more  effectually  to 
P^ent  the  attention  from  being  loo  much  drawn  away 
^^^  his  hero,  and  too  much  fixed  upon  that  great  and 
Wt-stirring  event,  puts  the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth 

^^^  hero  lumself ,  whom,  with  the  most  wonderful  art, 
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he  represents  eitlier  as  a  spectator  or  actor  in  so  ma] 
of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night,  that  on  the  o 
hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  history 
the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  a 
ventures  of  his  hero  fonn  a  rapid  precis  of  the  taki 
of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  i 
plan  of  the  Eneis  to  have  given  a  full  and  comp]( 
account  of  thejaking  of  Troy,  and  to  have  describe 
for  instance,  (as  required  by  Napoleon,)  how  the  otfa 
Trojan  chiefs,  signalised  in  the  liiad^  were  occupi 
during  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended  his  o^ 
quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  his  commai 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily,  either  have  re 
dered  Eneas's  narrative  too  long  to  have  been  deliver 
inter  mensas  iaticemque  Lyaeum ;  or,  to  make  roc 
for  that  additional  nmttcr,  some  part  of  the  presc 
story  should  have  been  left  out;  and  then,  I  ask,  whi 
of  the  incidents  would  the  reader  be  satisfied  shou 
have  been  omitted?  —  that  of  Laocoon,  the  unceasi 
theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shuddering  pictu 
of  a  religious  prodigy?  —  that  of  Sinon,  on  which  t 
whole  plot  hangs?  —  that  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimital 

TEMPUS    ERAT,    thC    MOESTISSIMUS    HECTOR?    that    Of   t 

Priameian  priestess,  ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lumi 

FRUSTRA,  LUMIfTA  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  VrXCULA  PALMAST 

that  of  Ncoptolemus  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  quaj 
UBi  IN  LUCEM  COLUBER?  —  or  Hccuba  and  her  daughtc 
jQying  to  the  sheltering  altar,  praecipites  atra  ceu  tb 
PESTATE  coLUMBAE?  —  or  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  t 
long'Unused  armour,  and  slipping  and  slain  in  his  Polite 
blood?  —  or  Venus  staying  her  son's  hand,  lifted  in  vc 
geance  against  the  fatal  spring  of  all  these  sorrows? 
or  the  innoxious  flame  which ,  playing  about  the  tempi 
of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  aline  of  kings? 
or  the  TER  FRUSTRA  coMPRENSA  IMAGO  of  the  for  cvcr  k 
Creusa?    Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  be 
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omitled,  to  make  room  for  the  additional  mailer  required 

by  the  imperial  critic?    What  reader  will  consent  to  give 

up  one,  even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these 

conspicuous  stars  in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet 

that  ever  graced  a  poet's  brow?    And  even  if  the  reader's 

assent  were  gained  ;    if  he  were  content  with  less  of 

Eneas,  and  more   of  the  other  Homeric  Trojans;  with 

less  of  the  romance,  and  more  of  the  art,  of  war;  would 

SQch  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 

assembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  queen  ?  How  coldly 

would  a  story  in  which  Eneas  played  a  subordinate  part 

have  fallen  upon  Dido's  ear?  How  would  not  her  thought 

kavc  wandered  from  the  thing  told,  to  the  teller?  There 

was  but  one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger, 

tol  Dido  would  forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Eneas, 

and  that  the  reader  would  forget  Eneas  in  thinking  of  the 

Story;  and  Virgil  adopted  that  way  —  he  made  Eneas 

«peak  of  liimself  —  o^aequk  ipse  miserrima  vidi,    et 

QDORUM  PARS  MAGNA  Fui.    With  what  effect  he  spoke,  we 

tern  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  —  haerent  iir- 

nxiPEiTORE  vuLTus  VERBAQUE ,  and  Dido  herself  testifies ; 

HK,  numuS    ILLE    JACTATUS   FATIS !     QUAE    BELLA    EXHAUSTA 

cakebat!    Or,  in  the  words  of  another  great  master  of 
Ite  human  heart,  — 

—     "His  story  being  done, 
Sbc  pave  him  for  his  pftins  a  world  of  sighs: 
Slie  8worc,  —  in  failh,  'twas  strange,  'iwas  passing  strange; 
'Ttras  piiifnl,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful; 
She  wijh'd  slie  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
^t  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man;    slie  than](\l  him, 
And  hm\c  him ,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  lov*d  her, 
^  should  but  leacli  him  how  to  telPhis  story, 
-W  that  would  woo  her. " 

But  let  US  suppose  that  the  modern  commander  is 
"8^1,  and  the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong: 
^^^  the  error  lies  not  in  Nai)Oleon's  total  misconception, 
nol  only  of  Virgil's  general  scope  and  design ,  but  of  his 
meaning  in  the  plainest  passages  (as,   for  instance,   in 
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the  account  or  the  situation  of  Anchises'  house,  and 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  tlie  horse);  let  us  si 
pose,  1  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon's  misc 
ception  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of  her 
warfare;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  agai 
military  tactique  (but  see  Comm.  v.  604);  yet  where, 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  c 
sode?  so  many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  togetii 
representing  in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most 
lebrated  city  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  i 
pari  passu  ^  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  famous  1 
roes  of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus,  the  ancestor 
Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Rome?  spok 
too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  a 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  natii 
(the  partners  of  his  sufferings ,  and  the  witnesses  of  i 
truth  of  all  he  related),  but  of  the  whole  Cartliagin: 
court,  and  at  the  request  of  the  young  and  artless  que 
who ,  already  admiring  his  god  -  like  person  and  beau 
lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every  word  he  utterc 
at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, 

—     "so  lively  shown, 
Made  her  think  upon  her  own. " 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  coi 
detect,  or,  having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors 
military  tactique  in  tliis  flood  of  living  poetry;  whi 
would  chain  the  poet  with  the  fetters  of  the  historia 
which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  could  occupy  itself  with  t 
observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the  scenic  plasti 
wliile  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented  to  € 
raptured  audience  wa%  being  enacted! 
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13. 

1^'C1PIAM 


I  feel  sure  that   incipiam  here  means  not  to  begins  but 
to  undertake  or  take  in  hand;  — 

First,  because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be 
pie  correct  for  Virgil,  having  just  stated  (v.  2)  that 
Eneas  began  to  speak  (orsus)  with  the  words  infandum 
BEGDfA  JUBES  <L'C.,  to  causc  Encas  almost  instantly  after- 
wards to  say  that  he  began  his  story  with  the  words 
FRAcn  BELLO  <fec. ;  yct  it  would  be  highly  unpoetical, 
and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression,  quite 
brei^  to  Virgil. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Eneas 
iwi  merely  to  begin  y  but  briefly  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Thirdly,  because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea 
of  a  long  story,  and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact, 
contradicts  the  intention  expressed  by  breviter  (jlk  11). 
L  therefore,  understand  incipiam  to  be  here  used  (as 
w  &i.  X.  876)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning 
of  WMfertoA-m^,  iakitig  in  hand  [in  capio] ;  so  understood, 
*t  iiaraionises  with  orsus,  with  Encas's  intention  of  tel- 
^  the  whole  story,  with  breviter,  and  with  the  imme- 
^tely  preceding  words,  quanqdam  animus  meminisse  hor- 
^  4c.  Compare  Disserere  incipiam  y  Lucr.  1.  50;  not 
^w  or  commence,  but  under  take,  take  in  Imndy  to  dis- 
^;  and  (Tibull.  IV.  I.  J .) 

—     "  Qiiaiiqiinm  mc  cognita  virlub 
Terret,  nt  inftimiae  ne(|ueant  subsistcrc  vires, 
Incipiam  tamen;" 

^d  (HoR.  SaUr.  I.  J .  92.) 

'*Deiiiquc  sit  finis  quaorendi;  quoqiie  habeas  plus, 
Paiipcricin  mctuas  minus,  el  (Inirc  laborem 
Indjdas,  parto,  quod  avebas;" 

"^^hich  latter  passage  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
^^hn  Murray  (Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Poet-philosopher  of  Venusia.  Dublin,  185J) 
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in  the  expression  incipias  finire  Idborem  parto  hithert 
somewliat  absurdly  understood  to  mean  begin  to  end  you 
labour  now  that  you  have  gained  your  object^  is  to  b 
got  rid  of  not  by  interpreting  finire  and  parto  in  th 
manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  one 
by  restricting  incipias  to  its  genuine  and  legimate  sens 
of  setting  about  y  \taking  in  hand.  Compare  also  Vir; 
himself  En.  VI.  493. 

—    *'  Inceptus  clamor  fnistratur  hiantes.  ** 

Not,  begins  with  a  shout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  a 
tempting  to  shout,  they  only  squeak.  Also  Ter.  Andr. 
3.  13. 

**Nam  inceptio  est  amcutium,  baud  amaQtlum ; '* 

and  Id.  lb.  V.  1.  17. 

"Nuptiarum  gratia  haec   sunt  ficta  atque  inccpta  omnia'* 

Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  —  incipiam  in  tl 
passage  before  us  is  adorta  —  orsa  En.  VII.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  originally  ai 
primarily  a  similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  coi 
mence,  but  to  undertake,  appears  both  from  its  Germi 
origin  (viz.  Beginnen,  to  undertake  — 

**Er  wurde  Freiheit  mir  und  Lebcu  kosten, 

Und  sein  verwegcnes  Beginnen  nur 

Beschleunigen. '•  —  Schiller,  Die  Piccolom.  I.  3j, 

and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term,  not  only  by  tl 
earliest  English  writers, 

(''That  Eneas  bigan  hys  ofspring  to  Lumbardic  first  bring 

Robert  of  Gloucester), 
but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  who 
poetry  consists  in  the  frequent  employment  of  ordinal 
and  current  terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  ther 
fore  extraordinary  meanings: 

—     "  If  he  aught  begin. 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

Sttffis.  Agon.  274- 
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14. 

DUCTOHES   DANAUM    TOT  JAM  LABENTIBUS    ANTfIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS   EQLTM  DIVINA    PALLADIS   ARTE 
AEDIFICANT   SECTAQUE  INTEXUNT   ABIETE   COSTAS 


Tot  jam  labentibus  aktnis.  —  The  translators  refer  la- 
BHTiBus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid 
and  continuing  present;  for  instance,  Surrey: 

—     "All  irked  with  tlie  war. 
Wherein  they  wasted  liad  so  many  years.  '* 

And  Phaer : 

**  Whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yecrcs  had  past. " 

—     "Da  molti  annl  indarno 
Stringevan  Troja  i  condottier  do'  Grcci.  ** 

AXFIERI. 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  labentibus  is 
doubly  evident;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a  con- 
fooing  action,  and  the  present  participle  a  continuing 
fee.  It  is  this  continuing  sense  (observed  by  Wagner, 
fMett.  Virg.  XXIX.  1.)  wliich  constitutes  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  passage  before  us ,  as  well  as  of  Horace's 
exquisite 

—     "Eheu,  fugac^s,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anui.** 

^den,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning 
^together. 

bsTAR  MONTIS  EQUUM.  —  Evcu  in  moTO  modern  times, 
^ies  have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  artifice; 
for  instance,  Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means 
^f  soldiers  concealed  under  turf  in  a  turf-boat,  and  so 
^Iroduced   into  the  city;   and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means 

^f  soldiers  performing  the  part  of  mourners,  priests  &c. 

^^  tiic  pretended  funeral  of  Hasting. 

"Le  maitre  cler  cante  i'officc. 


Lc  evt'<iuc  canta  la  messc, 

Des  Paenz  fu  la  turbe  epesse"  k.c. 

Roman  de  Ron,  087. 
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DiviNA  PALLADis  ARTE.  —  Of  thc  deilies  favouraW 
to  the  Greeks,  Pallas  is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  selecle< 
to  instruct  or  assist  them  in  building  the  hoi*se ;  because 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  every  work  of  remarkable  in 
genuity  {e*g-  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo,  Valer.  flacc 
Argon.  L.  L;  the  constniction  of  the  first  flute,  Mart 
VIII.  51)  was  ascribed  to  Pallas,  as  the  inventress  c 
the  arts. 

Sectaque  nfTExuNT  ABiETE  cosTAS.  —  Tho  crroncous 
ness  of  Tumebus's  exposition  of  these  words,  "Statu 
mina  tabulas  connexura  intus  intcxunt  ei  operi''  andjli 
correctness  of  Heyne's  observation  "tantum  ad  declara 
tionem  ulteriorem  rov  aedificant"  seems^to  me  to  be  pic 
ced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  subsequent,  "quum  jam  hi 
trabibus  contextus  acernis  staret  equus,"  (v.  112)  quote 
by  Heyne. 


18. 

HUG  DELECTA   VIRUM    SORTITI   CORPORA    FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT  CAECO   LATERI   PENITUSQUE  CAVERN  AS 
INGENTES    UTERUMQUE    ARMATO    MILITE   CONPLENT 


Let  not  the  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  scntcnc 
according  to  its  literal  structure ,  suppose  it  to  men 
that,  besides  the  delecta  virum  corpora,  which  wcJ 
inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides  of  the  horse,  the  vast  c- 
vems  of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed  soldiers;  cp 
in  other  words,  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remainir 
after  the  selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  wi< 
a  large  body  of  common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  tt 
latter  clause  of^the  sentence  is  only  explanatory  of  il 
former;  armato  milite  informing  us  that  thc  delecta  v* 
rum  corpora  were  armed  warriors;  cavernas  ingente 
UTERUMQUE,  that  by  CAEco  LATERI  was  mcaut  thc  whoJ 
interior  cavity,  or  chamber,  of  the  statue;  and  conplet 
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M  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were  inclosed. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  cannot  be  doubted; 
test,  because  it  renders  a  passage,  which,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  sufficiently  prosaic  and  mediocre,  highly 
poetical.  Secondly,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual 
habit  (see  Comm.  En,  I.  500;  II.  51)  of  presenting  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than  the  sketch, 
or  skeleton,  of  his  idea,  and  then,  in  the  subsequent 
dause,  filling  it  up  and  clothing  it  with  flesh  and  life; 
ind  thirdly,  because  it  afterwards  appears  (v.  260  et  seq.) 
that  the  horse  contained  only  nine  persons. 

1  may  add ,  that  I  understand  the  words  delecta  virum 
mmi  CORPORA  to  be  equivalent  to  delecta  ipsorum  sortiii 
wrpora,  because  sortiti  is  predicated  of  ductores  Da- 
wwi,  and  we  find  at  v.  260  et  seq.  that  the  delecta 
CORPORA  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  properly 
comprehended  under  the  term  ductores  Danaum. 

Error  being  fruitful  of  error,  the  received  erroneous 
interpretation  of  this  passage  has  produced  the  Emperor 
Sapoleon's  erroneous  criticism  (see  his  essay  quoted  in 
Conun.  V.  5)  that  the  wooden  horse,  containing  so  great 
» number  of  men,  could  not  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  walls  of  Troy  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  is 
ttplied  in  the  account  given  by  Virgil.  "En  supposant," 
toys  the  Emperor,  "que  ce  cheval  contint  seulement  cent 
Ruerriers,  il  devait  ^tre  d'un  poids  enorme,  et  il  n'est 

probable  qu'il  ait  pu  6tre  mene  du  bord  de  la  mer 
les  murs  d'llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux  ri- 
^*res  a  traverser."  The  objection  falls  to  the  ground 
^ith  the  erroneous  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Sec  Comm.  En.  II.  299. 
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STATIC 


^^Eine  Rhede^  a  porlu  probe  distingnenda"  Forbigei 
correctly.  Compare  Veil.  Pal.  IL  72.  "Exiiialemque  lem 
pestalein  fugientibus  stalio  pro  portu  forel." 


30. 

CLASSIBUS   IIIC    LOCUS   IITC  ACIES    CERTARE    SOLEBANT 
PARS   STUPET  INNUPTAE  DONUM   EXITIALE   MINERVAE 
ET   MOLEM    MIR^VNTUR  EQUI   PRIMUSOUE   TIIYMUETES 
DUCI  INTRA   MUROS   IIORTATUR    ET   ARCE   LOCARI 
SIVE  DOLO    SEU  JAM   TROJAE   SIC   FATA   FEREBANT 


Classibus  hic  locus.  —  In  this  passage  Virgil,  acco» 
ding  to  his  custom,  (see  Comm.  En,  I.  500;  11.  18  ar 
51)  presents  us  first  {v.  27  and  2S)  with  the  general  ide 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  places  lately  occupie 
by  the  Greeks;  and  then  (v.  29  and  30)  supplies  the  pa. 
ticulars,  in  the  words  of  the  Trojans  pointing  out  • 
each  other  the  various  localities. 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  Ih 
words  CLASSIBUS  HIC  LOCUS  to  suppose  that  there  was 
place  set  apart  for  the  ships.  Innumerable  passages  i 
the  Iliadj  and  especially  the  account  of  the  battle  8 
the  ships,  {Iliad.  XIII.)  render  it  perfectly  clear  iha 
the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  wet 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them;  the  shii)s  and  teni 
of  one  nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  natio 
another  group,  and  those  of  a  third  nalion  a  third  group 
and  so  on,  along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occu]>ied  b 
Uie  encampment,  classibis  means  therefore ,  not  th 
ships,  as  contra'disdnguishcd  from  (he  (en(s y  hwi  the  ship 
taken  together  with  (heir  dependencies,  the  (en(s;  or  i 
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other  words,  it  means  (he  Grecian  encampment^  called 
tlaaes  by  Virgil,  and  ai  vi^ag  by  Homer,  from  its  most 
ioiportant  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  con- 
spicuous j»arl,  (he  ships. 

Xot  only  Dryden  and  such  like  translators,  but  even 
Allien  ("yui,  litle  Eran  Tancore  lor")  renders  classibus 
Be  LOCUS,  'Miere  the  navy  rode,"  with  wlial  under- 
slanding  of  the  liiad^  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions, 
(see  En.  111.  71  ;  IX.  69  and  70)  or  of  the  (Grecian  encamp- 
menl  and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy,  and  especially  of 
the  batlle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judjje. 

DONIM   EXITIALE  MINER VAE.   "NOU    qUOd   ipsa    dcdlt, 

5cd  quod  ei  oblatimi  est."   Servius.     "  Stupor  oritur  ex 

doDO  ....  quis  non  stupeat  Mlner\'ae  innuptae  dari  in 

donum  macliinam  foetam  armis,  prae{^nantcm ,  gravidam." 

La  Cerda.     *'  Donum  oblatum  Minervae."   Wagner.  ( Virg. 

Br,  En.  Ed.  1645.)    "Donum  perniciosum  Graecis  consi- 

Bo  suasuque  iMinervae  Trojanis  oblatum."  Wagner.  (Virg. 

Br.  En.  Ed.  1S40.)     "Prius  cum  Heynio,  W^agnero  (Virg. 

Br.  En.  Ed.    iS45)   et  Thielio  interpretatus  sum:    quod 

oWatura,   destinatum  emt  Minervae  ....  (Juum  tamen 

ioc  posterius  dcmum  comj>eriant  Trojani  (infra  t\  183) 

el  quuni  additum  sit  epithcton  exitiak\  nescio  an  rectius 

cam  Wagner o   in   editione  minorc   (Ed.  1S49)   ex])lices: 

toum  perniciosum  a  (iraecis  consilio  Minervae  (v.   15) 

Trojanis  oblatum."     Forbiger.  Ed.  tert. 

—  **  Altri,  la  mole 
Deir  enorme  caviillo,  in  fatal  voto 
Alia  c-.'ista  Miiien'a  rrfUo,  stuiiiio 
StiipcfaUi  animiraiulo/*  \lfifri 

Forbiffcr's  well  founded  objection  to  the  intor- 
Pfctation  "quod  Minervae  oblatum  est"  is  unfortunately 
^w%  applicable  to  his  own  inter|>retation,  for  the  Tro- 
J^s  \^ere  at  the  present  moment  quite  as  ignorant  that 
"*e  hoisc  was  a  gift  "a  (Jraecls  consilio  Minervae  Tro- 
Ms  oijiotum/'  as  that  it  was  a  j;ift  "oblatum  Minervae." 
"'^  'lilluMdty  is  surmounted  and  a  good  luul  satisfactory 
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meaning  obtained  by  understanding  donum  minervae  to  bi 
applied  to  the  horse  in  the  same  general  sense  as  "  don; 
Cereris"  to  bread,  "dona  Lyaei"  to  wine,  "dona  Venc 
ris"  to  venereal  enjoyments  —  and  to  mean  neither  a  gil 
presented  specially  to  the  Trojans  by  Minerva  nor  a  gil 
presented  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojans  according  to  th 
advice  of  Minerva,  but  simply  a  work  of  art,  presented 
no  matter  to  whom,  by  the  inventress  and  patroness  o 
the  arts;  a  work  so  wonderful  as  to  have  required  fo 
its  construction  the  artistical  skill  of  Minerva;  and  s< 
precisely  (v.  15):  "Divina  Palladis  arte  aedificant,*'  an< 
Horn.  Odyss.  VIII.  493.  tov  EicsLog  BTCoiri^Bv  6vv  ^d^iv^ 
Compare:  Operum  baud  ignara  Minervae.  En.  V.  284 
The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Schiller 

''Mil  Staonen  weilt  dcr  (iberraschte  Biick 
Beim  Wwiderbau  dcs  angeheurcn  Rosses.*' 

ExiTiALE.  —  The  Trojans  looking  at  the  horse  recog 
nise  it  as  donum  minervae  in  the  sense  just  explainec 
but  do  not  regard  it  as  exitiale.  This  epithet  is  add» 
by  Eneas,  from  his  own  after -acquired  knowledge,  a 
at  V.  237  the  epithets  "fatalis  machina"  and  "foeta  armis* 

SEU  JAM  TROJAE  SIC  FATA  FEREBANT.  JAM;  HOW   C 

lasiy  after  so  many  years  of  obstinate  defence. 


43. 

AUT  ULLA  PUTATIS 
DONA   CARERE   DOLIS   DANAUM 


Admirably  translated  by  Schiller: 

^'Ein  griechisches  Gescheiik  und  kein  Betnig  verborgen?** 

Such  masterly  touches,  promissory  of  the  futuc 
splendor  of  Schiller's  genius,  occur  every  now  and  the 
in  his  Freie  Uehersetzung  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  C 
the  Eneis;  which  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  inf6 
rior  production,  evincing  not  merely  immaturity  of  poetica 
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power,  but  a  considerable  want  of  perception  of  the 
delicacies  of  Virgil's  expressions,  and  even  some  igno- 
nbee  of  the  Latin  language. 


49. 

OCIDQUID   ID   EST  TIMEO   DANAOS    ET   DONA   FERENTES 
SIC  FATUS    VALIDIS   INGENTEM    VIRIBUS   HASTAM 
n  LATUS    INQUE   FERI   CURVAM    CONPAGIBUS    ALVUM 
CORTORSIT    STETIT  ILLA   TREMENS   UTEROQUE  RECUSSO 
INSONUERE    CAVAE   GEMITUMQUE   DEDERE   CAVERNAE 


TiMEO   DANAOS   ET    DONA    FERENTES.    —    In    this    SO    Oft- 

Wed  sentiment  there  is  nothing  new  except  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Danai :  Exd-gav  adrnga  Saga  xac  ovx  ovri- 
*^  was  a  proverb  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  See 
4tt  Flagellif.  673. 

Validis  INGENTEM  VIRIBUS.  — -  The  gTcat  size  of  the 
<pear,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not 
matters  of  indifference,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production,  on  the  huge  mass  of  which  the  horse  con- 
sisted, of  the  considerable  effect  described  by  the  words 

UTEROQUE   RECUSSO 
INSONUERE   CAVAE   GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE   CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to 
^M^ress  the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.  jacio,  cotijicio,  ior- 
V^eo,  intorqueo  and  contorqueo,  the  two  first  are  the 
Weakest  and  signify:  jacio,  simply  io  throw;  conjiciOy 
fe  throw  with  the  collected  force  of  the  individual,  wliich, 
^^ever,  need  not  be  great,  for  the  term  is  applied, 
'•  545,  to  Priam  throwing  his  imbelle  telum  sine  ictu, 
"fte  three  latter  signify  to  hurl;  torqueo,  simply  to  hurl; 
^^^f'^^queo,  to  hurl  forcibly:  contorqueo,  with  all  the  collected 
^fngth  of  a  powerfully  strong  man ;  con,  when  applied 
^cmposition  to  the  act  of  one,  being  no  less  intensive 
^n  when  applied  to  that  of  a  number  of  individuals; 
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in  the  former  case,  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  resu 
of  the  whole  collected  power  of  the  one^  in  tlie  latter  th« 
it  is  tlie  result  of  the  collected  power  of  the  several  n 
dividuals  concerned. 

Impello^  although  interpreted  by  Hcyne  in  his  glos 
on  En,  1.  V.  8G  intorqueo,  mmitto,  is  neither  there,  nc 
anywhere  else  (except  under  llie  particular  circuinstanec 
mentioned  in  Comm.  En.  I.  S.")),  used  in  that  sense,  l>i 
always  in  the  sense  o{  pushinff ;  either  physically  pushiw 
as  En.  1.  86;  VII.  621;  Vlll.  239  etc.;  or  metaphoricai 
pushing,  as  En.  1.  15;  II.  55,  520  &c. 

In  L.vrrs  inque  feiu  (trvam  C{»MPA(;inrs  alvum.  — 
ALVUM  is  not,  as  maintained  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  1 
Forbiger,  into  tlie  alius;  first,  because  there  is  mu< 
harshness  in  interpreting  the  in  before  ai.vum  so  v&i 
differently  from  the  in  before  latus,  of  which  it  is  tJ 
mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because  the  word  rfxusso,  t;.5 
implies  that  the  interior  of  the  horse  was  only  concuss€i 
not  perforated.  Thirdly,  because  the  expression  fkrho  fo 
DARE,  V.  55,  almost  expresses  that  the  interior  had  n 
been  previously  foediUa  ferro.  Fourthly,  because  tl 
words  tergo  intorserit,  v.  231,  limit  the  lesion  made  by  tl 
cuspiSy  V,  230,  to  the  tergum,  a  term  never  applied  exce 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  reasons  I  r 
ject  Thiers  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with  Wji 
ner)  oi'k  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Comm.  En.  1.  50^ 
II.  IS)  render  the  passage,  against  that  part  of  the  sia 
which  was  the  alvus  or  belly.  Thus  the  precise  [)ositic 
of  the  wound  is  detennined  to  have  been  in  the  hind 
part  of  the  side,  corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  bel! 
not  of  the  chest;  and  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  bell 
not  the  under  [)art.  Virgil  chooses  this  position  for  tl 
wound,  with  great  pro[)riety,  because  the  portion  of  tl 
horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly,  being  much  larg 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not  only  affordc 
a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the  pa 
where   the   enclosed  persons  were  principally  situate 
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Compare  (En.  VII.  499) : 

"Perqiie  uteriim  sonitu  perquc  ilia  vcnit  nnmdo;" 

thronjh  that  part  of  the  uterus  (belly),  which  was  the  ilia 
(loin  or  flank). 

brsOXlERE  CAVAE  GEMITUMOUE    DEDERE  CAVERNAE.  Not 

cme  cavernae  insonuere,  but  cavernac  insonuere  cavae: 

m  is  epexegetic,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  hol- 

hm  caverns  both  sounded  and  groaned,  but  that  the  caverns 

umded  hollow,  and  tlieir  hollow  sound  was  like  a  groan. 

That  such  is   the  structure ,  is  sliown  not  only  by  the 

better  sense  thus  obtained,  but  by  the  point  which,  as 

tppears  from  Foggini,  is  placed  after  cavae  in  the  Me- 

dicean.    This  pohit,  correctly  presei^ed ,  in  the  shape  of 

tcoDuna,  by  D.  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda,  has  been,  as 

1  think,  incorrectly,  removed  by  N.  Heinsius,  whose  ex- 

WBple  has  been  followed  by  Burmann  and,   I  believe, 

^  the  modern  editors.     See  Comm.  En.  11.  552. 


60. 

HOC  IPSt'M   UT   STRUERET   TROJAMOIJE    APERIRET   ACHIVIS 


"And  open  Troye's  gates  nnto  the  (irecks." 

Surrey. 
^ot  literally    open   the  gates  of  Troy ,  but  procure  an 
^trance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy;  make  Troy  accessible 
^  them.    Compare : 

—  **Apcril  si  nulla  viam  vis." 

En.  X.  864. 
"Thescos  ad  muros,  ut  Palhida  flcctcrel,  ibat, 
Suppiiclbusquc  piis  facilrs  apcrirct  Alhcnas." 

Statius.   Theh.  Xll.  203. 

Also 

—  "Caclestc  reportat 
Palladium,  ac  nostris  aperit  mala  Perguma  fatis." 

SiL.  ITAL.  Xlll.  41). 
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65. 

ACCIPE   NUNC   DANAUM   INSIDIAS   ET   CRIMINE    AB   UNO 

DISCE  OMNES 

NAMQUE  UT   CONSPECTU   IN   MEDIO   TURBATUS  INERMIS 

CONSTITIT 


Danaum  INSIDIAS.  —  These  words  are  plainly  repeat* 
from  Dido's  request  to  Eneas,  En.  I.  758. 

Inermis.  —  As  artna  means  not  merely  weapons,  whelh 
offensive  or  defefisivey  but  all  kinds  and  means  of  offem 
or  defence^  so  its  compound  inermis  means  not  mere 
without  weapons,  but  without  any  means  of  offence  or  a 
fence;  helpless,  defenceless.  The  latter  is  the  sense 
which  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us;  b 
cause,  first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virgil,  havii 
told  us  that  Sinon  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bom 
behind  his  back,  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  i 
almost  instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or  wiA 
out  weapons.  And,  secondly,  because,  even  if  Sinon  ba 
not  been  bound ,  weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avai 
to  him  against  the  agmina  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
and  therefore  the  want  of  them  made  no  real  differeno 
in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have  been  assigned 
even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his  emotioi 
or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  withtm 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  seitf 
of  weaponless,  that  inermis  is  to  be  understood  also  & 
I.  491. 

"  Tcndentemque  manus  Priamnm  conspcxit  incrmes  ; " 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  path< 
of  the  picture,  to  have  represented  a  young  warriot 
hands  as  stretched  out  weaponless,  it  could  have  had  « 
such  effect  to  have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priai 
who  was  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  ai 
was  equally  inermis  (helpless  and  defenceless),  wheth 
he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not.    See  En.  11.  509.  &- 
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ct  seq.    And  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  31.     "Etseneetu- 
^^'n   Tiberii  ut  inermein  despiciens." 

The  same  meaning  follows  inermis  into  the  Italian: 

**I  semplici  fanciulii,  e  i  vecchi  inenni, 
£*1  volgo  delle  donne  sbiggottite." 

Gerus.  Liber,  III.  2. 


75. 

ttEMORET  QUAE   SIT  FIDUCIA   CAPTO 
OLE  HAEC  DEPOSITA   TANDEM    FORMIDINE  FATUR 
CUNCTA  EQUIDEM  TIBI  REX    FUERIT  QUODCUMQUE  FATEBOR 
VERA    INQUIT  NEQUE   ME    ARGOUCA    DE   GENTE   NEGABO 
HOC  PRIMUM  NEC   SI  MISERUM   FORTUNA    SINONEM 
nHXIT  VANUM    ETIAM  MENDACEMQUE   IMPROBA    FINGET 


^UAE  SIT  FIDUCIA  CAPTO.  —  "  Qua  fiducia  ultro  se  cap- 
%jvuin  obtulerit;  nam  fidens  animi  se  ultro  obtulerat  (cf. 
-w.  59  at  seq.)"    Forbiger. 

1  think,  however,  that  there  is  no  particular  emphasis 

either  on  fiducia  or  capto.     That  capto  is  merely  the 

^jprUoneTj  and  quae  sit  fiducia  ,  the  ordinary  inquiry  made 

"by  judges  or  persons  in  authority,  what  is  the  defence 

set  up,  what  is  the  defendant's  case,  on  what  does  the 

accused  rely.  —  quae  sit  fiducia  capto  is  thus  the  full 

explanation  of  the  immediately  preceding  quidve  ferat, 

what  has  he  to  say  for  himself? 

IlLE   HAEC  DEPOSITA  TANDEM   FORMIDINE  FATUR.  —  I  CaU- 

nol  agree  with  the  Leyden  octavo  Edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse 
between  crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expungufig 
it  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon, 
whom  Virgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented 
as  nDENS  ANIMI,  ATQUE  PARATus  <fec.  and  must  therefore  be 
supposititious.  Neither  do  1  plead  in  its  defence,  with 
Heyne  and  some  other  commentators,  that  Sinon  first 
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pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear  (turbatus),  and  the 
pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside,  —  "Fingit  Sinon  et  ho 
quasi  deposuerit  formidinem."  Heyiie;  on  the  contrary, 
think  tliat  Vii-gil,  having  represented  Sinon  as  onterin 
upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  conf 
dence,  represents  him  as  rea/iy  tukbatis  (agitated  m 
frightened)^  when  he  comes  to  be  actually  confrontei 
with  the  danger,  and  then  as  realty  recovering  from  hi 
agitation  when  he  finds  that  the  immediate  danger  ii 
over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting  him  to  dcati 
instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
Turbatus  means  realty  agitated,  and  dkposita  FOiua' 
DINE,  realty  recovering  self-possession,  because,  first,  il 
Virgil  had  intended  to  express  by  these  words  only  si- 
mulated emotion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  afforded  some  clue  by  which  his  intention  raighl 
have  been  discovered;  but  he  has  not  only  not  afforded 
any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient  cause 
for  real  emotion;  Sinon  is  turbatus,  because  he  stand 
iNERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  phrygia  agmina;  and,  DEPOsni 

FORMIDIiNE    FATUR,    bCCaUSC    CONVERSl    AN131I,   COMPRESSUS  B 

OMNis  IMPETUS.  Sccoudly,  if  the  words  mean  only  simu 
lated  emotion,  then  Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  sucl 
heroic  constancy  and  resolution  as  to  look  upon  instan 
violent  death  without  blenching;  which  is  to  hold  hi" 
up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of  respect,  and  eve 
of  admiration,  to  Eneas's  hearers  as  well  as  to  Vii^' 
readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evidence 
by  the  terms  dotis^  arte,  insidiis,  crimine,  scelerum  t0 
torum,  perjuri),  of  representing  liim  as  a  mean-mind< 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonorable  and  dangerous  entc 
prise,  with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidens  animi,  aiq^ 
PARATUS  <fcc.)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.  Thirdl 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  Virgil  should  here  cmpii 
to  express  simulated^  the  very  same  words  wiiich  1 
employs.  En.  111.  612,  in  a  similar  context  and  simil 
circumstances,  to  exj)ress  real  emotion.    Fourthly,  the 
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18  j(  perfect  harmony  between  kiptins  amMt  ATorK  para^ 
TTO  *c.  and  TiRBATrs  understood  to  mean  jcal  agitation, 
because  a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  courage,  (Which  latter 
quality,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed 
either  by  fidexs  animi,  or  paratus  &c.)  and  yet  quail 
before  the  instant,  imminent  danger,  as  exquisitely  shown 
by  Homer  in  his  most  natural  and  touching  account  of 
Hector's  flight  before  Achilles:  how  much  more,  then, 
the  wretch  Sinon!  Fifthly,  tdrbatus  means  real^  not 
timlaied  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  more  likely 
to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  simulation  of  it* 
Tffgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  effectual  method  of  mov- 
ing tiie  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps 
flie  advice  of  his  friend  Horace, 

—  "Si  vis  me  Acre,  dolendum  est 
Primiim  ipsl  tibi," 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a  state  of  real  agitation, 
Itading  for  liis  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unaffected 
tar.  So  Davos  (Ter.  j4nd,  IV.  4.)  instead  of  acquainting 
J^  with  his  plot,  and  instructing  her  what  answers 
•te  should  give  to  Chromes,  prefers  to  place  her  in  such 
^situation,  that,  speaking  the  truth,  and  in  entire  igno- 
'ttice  of  his  design,  her  answers  must  yet  of  necessity 
be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired;  and  when  Mysis 
afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
Itt  intentions,  replies: 

**Paullum  interesse  censes  ex   niiimo   omnia 
Ut  fert  natnra  facias,  an  de  industria?'* 

*wa8  inconsistent  with  VirgiPs  plot,  to  make  Sinon 
•Wi  the  truth,  but  he  could  with  perfect  consistency, 
^  therefore  did,  represent  him  as  actuated  by  real 
Motion;  which  real  emotion  is  in  express  terms  con- 
^''Wed  with  his  faise  words  at  v.  107:  "  Prosequitur  prt- 
•*■»,  et  ftcio  pectare  fatur." 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Virgil,  always 
Judicious,  carefully   avoids    ascribing  extreme    fear  or 
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agitation  to  Sinon;  he  is  turbatus  (agita(ed)j  pavitaib 
(f/i  a  flu/ter),  but  he  does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted 
original,  become  x^copog  vnav  SBiovg^  nor  do  his  teelh 
chatter,  agafiog  is  iia  6to(uc  yivsx'  oiovtcov.  Suck 
extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully  consistent 
with  the  simple,  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon,  would 
have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
tricate web,  which  Sinon,  almost  from  tlie  first  moment 
he  opens  his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojam 
It  is  therefore  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observanee 
of  nature  that  Virgil  represents  Sinon,  at  first  bold  and 
confident ;  then  disconcerted  and  agitated  at  the  prospect 
of  immediate  death;  then  re -assured  by  the  encourage- 
ment he  received;  then  again,  losing  confidence  when 
the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  impatience  expressed 
by  the  words  Turn  vera  ardemus  scitari  <tc.  and,  with 
renewed  fear  and  trembling  {pavitans)y  pursuing  hia 
feigned  narrative;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  received 
an  absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  vrtth- 
out  furtlier  fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretended 
secret  of  his  compatriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never 
forget  that,  although  it  was  Virgil's  ultimate  object  to 
deceive  the  Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  witli  respect  to 
the  horse,  yet  he  had  another  object  also  to  effect,  (prior 
in  point  of  time,  and  not  less  important  than  his  ultimata 
object,  because  absolutely  indispensable  to  tlie  attainment 
of  that  ultimate  object,)  viz.  to  save  Sinon's  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  sufficiently  probable 
and  natural  reasons  why  the  Trojans  did  actually  spare 
his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ex©* 
cute  such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  tlie  montJ 
of  Sinon  are  a  thrilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteou* 
cry  for  mercy,  heu!  qiae  xinc  tellus  Ac.  This  has  tli< 
effect  of  staying  the  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  tsf^ 
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iDd  instant  danger,  compressus  et  omnis  impetus  ;  they  en- 
eoora^  liim  to  speak,  to  tell  who  he  is,  and  why  he 
ikoald  not  meet  the  captive's  doom ;  Sinon  respires,  re- 
covers his  self-possession,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
{ood  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impres- 
aoD  produced  by  his  first  words,  says,  that  he  was  the 
Kend  of  that  Palamedes,  of  whose  unjust  condemnation 
md  death  they  might  have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  opposition  given  by  him  to  the  under- 
tdoB^  of  the  war  against  Troy;  and  that  he  had  not, 
like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of  hostility 
to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
■ere  boy  (and  therefore  irresponsible),  been  sent  by 
iu  hther,  who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able 
to  [rrovide  for  his  son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account 
of  his  quarrel  with,  and  persecution  by,  Ulysses,  their 
most  dreaded  and  implacable  enemy ;  but,  perceiving  that 
they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  what  he  is  saying,  sud- 
doly  stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of  them  to  put  him 
Mt  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter  how 
swat  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
tave  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one,  who  was  guilty  of 
Ike  crime  of  being  a  Greek.  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  in- 
luned,  and  they  insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds 
pniUms,  (whether  because  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  first  alarm,  or  whether  alarmed  afresh 
fcy  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the  Trojans,  or 
Aether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly,)  and  relates 
^w,  by  the  villanous  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
%8ses,  he  was  selected  to  be  oflered  up  as  a  victim 
to  appease  the  offended  Gods ;  how  he  escaped  from  the 
^,  and  lay  hid  during  the  night  (the  preceding  night,) 
ia  a  morass ;  and  then  lamenting  that  liis  escape  from 
toth  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  had  only  led  him  to 
'Ifiath  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans,  and  that  he  was  never 
^^^  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  relatives,  concludes 
^  a  pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods 
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above,  and  of  inviolable  faith,  that  they  ¥^ould  yet  i 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare 
life.  His  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of 
story,  their  sympatliy  witli  the  object  of  the  hatred  i 
persecution  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail;  tl 
grant  him  his  life;  and  so  closes  tlie  lirst  act  of  the 
terlude  of  Sinon. 

In  nothing  is  the  admirable  judgment  of  Virgil  m 
remarkable,  than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  1 
while  kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were,  in  abeyan 
No  act  has  been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  co 
excite  in  the  Trojan  mind,  or  in  the  mnid  of  the  reac 
ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Sii 
has  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  tlie  horse,  or 
horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to  avoid  eve 
even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion ,  which  wo 
have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  fi'om  a  < 
tance,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves, 
brings  Sinon  into  Uie  vicinage  of  the  horse;  and  that, 
tlic  whole  course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gr 
of  himself,  and  wliicli  the  reader  will  observe  is  n 
concluded,  the  horse  is  never  so  much  as  mentioned, 
even  alluded  to,  except  once,  and  then  so  artfully  (as 
were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date,)  that 
mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the  Trojj 
to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarka 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  a: 
proves  that  Sinon  does  not  de  industn'a  eschew  all  nol 
of  an  object,  which  must  have  attracted  his  attenti 
and  of  the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  s 
posed  to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  wh 
commences  with  v.  152,  we  find  Sinon  totally  chang 
"  now  more  bold.  The  tempter  ....  New  part  puts  oi 
his  life  secure,  guaranteed  by  the  King  liimself,  he  is 
longer  the  abject,  cringing,  hesitathig,  trembling  wrel 
but  the  successful  and  exulting  villain.    He  loudly  i 
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boldly  invokes  the  Gods  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the 
Greeks   and  acceptance  of   the  Trojan  covenant;    and 
makes  his  revelation  of  the  important  secret  which  is  to 
be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency,  not,  as  he 
hid  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passag^es,  leaving  off 
at  one  place  and  commencing  at  another,  but  tmo  ienore^ 
expladning  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  absence  of  the 
Greeks;  their  intended  return;  the  object  for  wiiich  they 
bttiil  the  horse;  and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  di- 
mensions; the  evil  consequences  to  the  Trojans  if  they 
offered  it  any  injury,   and  to  the  Greeks  if  it  were  re- 
Cdved  into  the  city,  &c,;  the  impostor  is  fully  credited, 
fte  generous,  unwary,   and  fate- devoted   Trojans  are 
caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics,  who 
think  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisi- 
Hiilitude,  he  will  receive  with  the  greater  favor  an  in- 
terpretation which  tends  to  increase  the  verisimilitude, 
by  representing  the  falsehood  and  cunning  of  Sinon  as 
ttnited,  not  with  that  quality  with  which  falsehood  and 
canning  are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  rarely  united,  heroic 
fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
<Hiality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking 
how  favorably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity,  (as  might 
^  expected,  Virgil  being  the  poeta  and  Eneas  the  nar- 
rator,) the  conduct  of  the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts 
'^idi  that  of  the  Greeks  towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and 
IHomede  encourage  Dolon,  and  tell  him  not  to  think  of 
*eath,  on  wliich  ambiguous  pledge  he  tells  the  whole 
^Ih;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his  head, 
•8  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips;  Sinon 
tells  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  his 
*fi  spared,  but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of 
"^  so-called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante,  (see/w/tr/w, 
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were  conspiring  against  Palaniedes,  it  was  of  sma 
consequence  how  "infandous"  the  information  or  inform< 
was;  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any  informatio 
or  informer  at  all;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  statemei 
(V.  90)  that  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulyssci 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accompJished. 

Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  inter 
pretation,  I  render  falsa  sub  proditione,  durin{f,  or  m 
the  time  of,  a  false  or  feigned  treason;  u  e.  when  there 
was  an  alarm  (whether  of  accidental  or  concerted  origin 
it  matters  not,)  of  treason  in  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
words  behig  so  interpreted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of  treason 
against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  ttm- 
cent;  but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an 
infandous  information,  which,  being  brought  against  him 
at  a  time  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the 
camp  J  was  on  that  account  the  more  readily  credited. 
In  support  of  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  observe, 

First,  that  it  restores  to  prodiho  its  simple,  gram- 
matical signification. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  sub  in  the  sense  of  daring, 
or  at  tJie  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  scholar;  thus  «* 
nocie;  sub  somno ;  sub  profectione ;  sub  adventu^  Ac- 
Li  vy  (XXVI.  16)  has  even  joined  s\ib  to  the  close  cognate 
of  proditiOf  deditio,  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express,  not  the  precise  time^  bvt 
about  the  time  of  the  deditio. 

Thirdly,  that  this  interpretation  being  adopted,  ixsohs 
is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa  ;  the  latter  expressinj 
only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treasoa 
not  of  the  paiticular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  Pe 
lasgi,  not,  unnaturally,  in  the  triple  character  of  coa 
spirators,  accusers,  and  judges,  but  naturally,  in  the 
single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  paitly  by  the 
prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  tlie  offence 
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they  had  taken  against  Pahuncdcs,   quia  rf.lla  vETARAtj 
to  give  credit  to  an  Lnfandous  information  ag^ainst  him. 

Fifthly,  that  a  greater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus 

conferred   on    the   words   nunc    cassum   lumine   lugent, 

because   it   is    more    probable   that  the   Pehisgi   would 

lament  Palamedes,  (as  soon   as  experience  had   taught 

them  the   groundlessness    of   their    dislike   to    him    on 

account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war^)  if  they  had  them* 

wives  been  deluded  into  convicting  him,  on  an  infandum 

BwaiM,  than  that  they  would,  under  any  circumstances, 

lament  him,  if  their  liatred  to  hun  had  been  so  great  as 

to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a  charge,  which  they 

not  only  knew  lo  be   false,    but   of  which   they  were 

themselves  the  concoctors.    And, 

Sixthly,  that  Ovid  draws  an  express  and  strong 
distinction  between  the  party  who  accused,  and  the 
party  who  condemned^  Palamedes , 

—  *'An  falso  Pnlanio'loii  criminc  turpc 
Ateusasscniihi  (viz.Uiysbi),  vobiB(viz.lVlas>gi8)  dnmnassr  decoruiii  est?" 

Mctam.  Xlll.  308. 

QiEM.  —  This  word  {quern,  and  not  iilum)  sufficiently 
shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
information  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as 
*ke  word  neci,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts, 
^th  which  he  knew  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
C^incipit  a  veris."  Servius).  The  words  ntn*;  cassum 
Lf^WE  LiGENT  (see  below)  are  thrown  in  parenthetically 
hetween  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  reminds  them 
<>f known  facts,  and  the  new  information  which  he  begins 
to  convey  at  v.  86,  illi  me  com[tem  &c. 

Hence  a  plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify 
4c  precise  charge  made  against  Palamedes,  his  object 
"^0  not  to  give  a  history  of  that  individual,  but  merely 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans  what  they  already 
^cw  respecting  him. 

^F'HisERE  NEci.  —  Prcscrvcd  in  the  old  Italian  mmono 
•  «<^te.    See  I^opardi's  Martirio  de'  Santi  Padri.  Cap.  11. 
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Nunc  cassum  lumine  lucent.  —    They  now  (viz. 
vinced  by  experience  tliat  it  was  unwise  to  liave  ur 
taken  the  war,  see  v.  108)  lament  the  loss  of  the prt 
counsellor  who   "bella   vetabat."     But  tliis   is  not 
sole  force  of  these  words ;  they  serve  also  to  excit( 
Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for  Palamedes 
only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  execution< 
and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  conipai 
Sinon,  afflictus  (see  v.  92  and  Comm.)  by  his  fall; 
him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses; 
(by  implication)  like  him  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine.  —  Literally  without  light,  di 
compare  Lucret.  V.  718. 

'*Nec  potis  est  cenii,  quia  cassum  lumine  fcrtur;*' 

The  use  made  of  "cassum"  by  the  Romans  seems  to 
respond  nearly  with  that  made  by  us  of  the  particle  lei 
composition.     "Cassum  lumine,"  lightless^  i.  e.  lifel 
"cassum  sanguine"  (Cic.  de  Divin.  II.  64)  bloodless. 

In  arma.  —  "H.  e.  ad  helium.''  Heyne.  —  I  think 
meanmg  is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms;  to  see 
military  fortune.    Compare: 

*^Sed  in  Asiam  hiuc  abii  propter  pauperienif  atquc  ibi 
Simnl  rem  et  belli  gloriam  armis  reppcri." 

Terent.  Heaut.  I.   1,  59. 

Primis  .  .  .  ab  annis.  —  See  Comm.  En,  II.  138. 


92. 
afflictus  vitam  in  tenebris  luctuque  trahebam 


Afflictus.   —  Not,  sorrowful,   for  that  meaning  is  c 
tained  in  luctu  ;  but  dashed  to  the  ground;  beaten  A 
from  his  prosperity;  viz.  by  the  death  of  his  friend 
patron.     It  is  used  in  this,  its  primitive  sense,  on  the  c 
other  occasion  on  which  Virgil  has  used  the  word, 
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1.456;  also  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  186,  afflicted  powers ; 
and  II.  1 66 ,  afflicting  thunder. 


96. 

rROMISI    ULTOREM    ET    VERBIS   ODIA    ASPERA    MOVI 
HINC    MIHl    PRIMA   MALI    LABE8   HINC    SEMPER   ULIXES 
CRIMINIBUS    TERRERE   NOVIS   HINC   SPARGERE   VOCES 
IS  VOLGCM  AMfilGUAS   ET   QUAERERE   CONSCIUS   ARMA 


Etmrbis  ODIA  ASPERA  MOVI.  —  ET  IS  cpcxogetic,  and 
VERBIS  the  words  in  wliich  promisit  se  ultorem;  as  if 
Virgil  had  written  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis,  quibus  me 
pfmin  ultorem;  or  me  promiltens  ultorem. 

Labes.  —  A  stain  or  spot:  compare  Ovid.  Metam. 
IL537. 

''Nam  fuit  hacc  quondam  iiiveis  argcntea  peniiis 
Ales,  lit  acqiiaret  iotas  sine  Inbc  colnmbas." 

Et  QUAERERE  CONSCIUS  ARMA.  —  Wagncr's  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words,  viz.  that  they  are  a  poetical  ccjui- 
valent  for  ''^quaerere  conscios^''  seems  to  mc  to  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate, 

First,  because  Virgil  was  too  good  a  painter  of  dia- 
meter to  represent  the  cautious,  cunning  Ulysses,  as 
^oin^  about  in  search  of  a  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
to  communicate  his  designs  against  Sinon. 

Secondly,  because  the  immediately  preceding  words 

^^IMlNIBUS    TERRERE   >'()VIS    and    SPARCERE    VOCES,    dcSCribe 

%S8es  as  proceeding  against  Sinon  by  methods,  which 
*^ot  only  did  not  require  the  privity  of  a  number  of 
P^ons,  but  were  likely  to  be  successful  in  proportion 
^  their  secret  object  was  kept  confined  to  Ulysses'  own 

Thirdly,  because  the  extraordinary  violence  which  this 
^'^terpretation  puts  upon  the  words,  is  not  so  nnich  as 
tempted  to  be  supported  even  by  a  single  authority. 
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1,  therefore,  understand  et  quaerere  arma  to  be  ex 
planatory  of  the  prccedinjj  sentence;  and  Ihc  arms  (o 
offence  and  defence)  which  Ulysses  sought  (quaerebat; 
agtiinst  Sinon,  to  bo  the  crimina  nova,  and  the  vocej 
AMBiGUAS.  This  explanation  accords  both  with  Virgifi 
usual  manner  (see  Conini.  En.  1.  500;  11.  IS  and  49] 
and  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms  quaerer 
arma;  see  En,  XL  229.  The  following  are  example 
of  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  arma  is  used  by  thi 
best  Latin  writers: 

**Persequar  aul  studium  linguae,  Dcmoslheuls  arma." 

Propertius  III.  21.  27. 

•*Haud  ignaro  imminet  fortuna :  video  donee  anni 
adversariis  tradantur  {means  of  offence  put  into  the  hand 
of  our  adversaries  through  the  medium  of  a  new  consii 
tution  of  the  state)  differri  adversus  nos  certamen/ 
LiVY  111.  54.  (Ed.  Bipont.) 

CoNScius,  therefore,  is  not  conspiring  with  others,  bt 
the  very  contrary,  he  alone  conscious;  knowing  what  L 
was  about,  but  concealing  it  from  others:  for  it  doe 
not  appear  that  even  Calchas  had  anything  to  do  m% 
the  affair  until  later.  Compare  {En.  V.  455)  "Consc: 
virtus"  the  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  coi 
scious;  *<Formae  conscia  conjux"  (£'w.Vni.393)  consciom 
(viz.  to  herselO  of  her  beauty;  and  (Lucret.  Vl.  711 

**Verum  aliquid,  gcnere  esse  ex  hoc,  quod  conscius  dicct, 
Scinius." 


105. 

TUM    VERO    ARDEMUS    SCITARI   ET    gUAERERE    CAUSAS 


That  this  is  the  common  hyperbaton:  ardemus  scitaj 
ET  guAERERE  CAUSAs,  for  ardcntcs  scitamur  et  quaerimM 
causas,  is  proved  by  the  necessity  which  exists  fc 
ppmo  expression ,  not  merely  that  they  desired  to  cjuestici 
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liiin,  but  that  they  actually  did  question  liim.  The  re- 
ceived uiterpretation  leaves  the  sense  incomplete. 

TuM  vERo.  —  Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire.  They 
were  curious  before  to  hear  his  history ,  see  v.  74,  but, 
having  heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See 
Comm.  r.  228;  111.  47.  and  IV.  396.  449.  571. 

Ardemcs.  —  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely 
more  intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives;  which, 
kaving  first  lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  conse- 
quence, almost  wholly  lost,  even  their  metaphorical 
sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
wi  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  "Tantum  est  flumen 
▼crborum,  tarn  integrae  sententiae,  ut  mihi  non  solum 
to  wcCTirfer^  judicem,  sed  ipse  ardere  videaris."  Cicer. 
I^Orat.  lib.  111.  c.  45.  —  "Tanta  iracundia  incitatus  est, 
Dt  orderet.'"     Argum.  ad  Tcrent.  Adelph. 


110. 

FECISSENTQUE    UTINAM    SAEI'E   ILLOS    ASI'EUA    PONTI 
WTERCLUSn    HIEMS   ET   TEURUIT    AUSTER   EL'NTES 


l^acsiT  operates  only  on  illos  ;  terruit  both  on  illos 
^d  EUNTES.  iNTRRCLUsiT  ILLOS,  shtit  them  in y  rendered 
^  impossible  for  them  even  to  attempt  to  go;  terruit 
^'^STEs,  terrified  {deterred)  them  when  actually  beginning 
^90.    See  Conim.  v.  552. 


121. 

CUI   FATA    PARENT 


"*^  meaning  Is  not  ctii  illi  parent  fata,  because  no 
^'^picion  of  foul  play  had  yet  arisen;  but,  as  rightly 
^^^rpreted  by  Burmann ,  cui  fata  parent  mortem. 
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13J. 

tmUS    IN   MISERI   EXITHM    (.ONVERSA    TULERE 


Con\t:rsa    TULERE.    —    "  ExquisUc    pro    converterun  t." 
Heyne.    No.   Convcrterunt  in  cxitiunu   would  be  only, 
turned  to   my  destruction ,  conversa  tulere  in  exitiux   is 
not  only,  turned  to  my  destmetion ,  but  turned  and  carried 
to    ray  destruction  ;  turned    towards   and   then    carried 
towards. —  So :  "Furiis  incensa  feror,"  En.  IV.  376,  is  not 
merely  incendor  furiis,   /  am  fired  by  the  furies ^  but 
/  am  fired  by  the  furies  and  then  set  in  motion  y  carried 
on  by  them  wliile  on  fire:  in  both  cases  the  addition 
of  the  verb  is  required   to  express  the  forward  motion 
so  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture.    So 
also,  En.  I.  85. 

—  **  Conversa  cuspidc  moiilera 
Impulit." 

Turned  his  spear  towards  the  mountain  and  then  pus/ted 
with  it.    See  Comm.  En.  I.  85. 


138. 

NEC   DULCES   NATOS    EXOPTATUMQUE   PARENTEM 


The  commentators  have  always  found  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  this  passag^o.  "How,"  say  they,  "is  i* 
possible  to  reconcile  what  Sinon  here  says,  of  his  having 
children  at  home,  with  what  he  fonncrly  told  us  (r.  S7) 
of  his  havinj^  been  sent  to  the  war  by  his  father,  when 
a  mere  boy?''  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 
Heyne  (who  is  followed  by  Wagner,  Wunderlich,  For- 
biger  and  Thiel ,)  understands  primis  ah  annis  {v.  87)  ^^ 
mean  ab  initio  belli;  but  this  interpretation  is  inad- 
missible, 

First,    because    no    authority    whatever   has    be^** 
adduced  in  its  support;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Uierc  *^ 
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the  authority  not  only  of  Ovid  (tu  comes  antiquus,  tu 
primis  junctus  ab  annis,  Ex  Ponto,  11.  5.  43)  and  Valer. 
Flaccus,  1.  22.  (Haenioniam  primis  Pelias  frenabat  ab 
amis),  but  of  Virgil  himself  against  it  (primis  et  to 
miretur  ab  annis.     En.  Vlll.  517). 

Secondly,  because  it  deprives  Sinon's  story  of  its 
chief  pathos;  a  pathos  so  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  his  primary  object,  that  of  exciting  such  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Trojans  as  would  induce  them  to  spare  his 
life,  and,  therefore,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plot. 

Thirdly,  because  it  takes  away  from  Sinon  his  best 
excuse  to  the  Trojans  for  having  taken  up  arms  against 
them,  viz.  that  he  had  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a 
child's  duty  of  obedience  to  his  parent. 

Fourthly,  because  Sinon's  informing  the  Trojans  that 
he  had  been  at  the  war  from  the  beginning,  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exasperating  them  the 
more  against  him. 

How  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of?  I  answer, 
simply  by  referring  natos  not  to  Sinon,  but  to  parentem, 
^d  by  translating  the  passage,  not  my  children  and  my 
parent ,  but  the  children  and  the  parent ,  meaning  Sinon's 
Mothers  and  sisters  (the  Geschwisier  of  the  Germans), 
^  his  and  tJieir  parent.  All  difficulty  is  thus  removed 
*nd  Virgirs  consistency  vindicated. 

There  is  a  very  similar  use  of  natum,  En.  IV.  605, 
^here  natumque  pairemque  does  not  mean  my  son  and 
•y  father,  but  the  son  and  the  father,  h.  e.  the  son  and 
^father.  So  also,  En.  VI.  J 16.  natique  patrisque,  the 
*on  and  the  father,  the  son  being  the  speaker  himself. 

•^'so,  En.  VIII.  308.  rex Aeneam natumque 

^nebat,  "the  King  kept  Eneas  and  the  son,  meaning, 
^ot  his  own  son,  but  Eneas's  son."  See  also.  En.  II. 
y^3.  Numerous  other  instances  cilso  might  be  adduced, 
^  ^hkh  natus  is  thus  referred,  not  to  the  speaker,  but 
*^  its  correlative  parens,  ov  pater,  or  mater,  expressed. 
'  ^m  aware  that  it  has ,   on   a  similiar  occasion ,  been 
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suggeslcd  by  Forbiger  (in  his  note  to  v.  178):  "Virgi- 
lium  banc  ficttini  Sinonis  narrationem  consulto  iti  com- 
posuisse,  ut  homo  iste  sibi  ipse  contradiccrct,  aut  am- 
bigua  et  obscura  proferret;"  but  this  is  a  suggestiot 
from  which  I  must  wholly  dissent,  because  it  is  eviden' 
that,  in  proportion  as  Virgil  made  the  story  obscure 
or  inconsistent  with  itself,  it  was  the  less  likely  to  obtair 
credence  with  the  Trojans;  to  which  if  it  be  replied 
that  Virgil,  as  Poeta^  had  it  in  his  power  to  reprcseni 
the  Trojans  as  crediting  whatever  story  he  though 
proper,  —  I  answer,  that  to  represent  the  Trojans  s( 
void  of  acumen  as  to  credit  an  unlikely,  ambiguous,  and 
above  all,  a  contradictory  story,  is  to  diminish  our  respec 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  EneiU 
himself,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  the  poem.  And  further,  1  think  that  the  more 
carefully  the  story  is  examined,  the  more  evident  do« 
it  appear,  that  Virgil  has  taken  the  greatest  and  mosi 
successful  pains  to  fabricate  a  story  for  Sinon,  which 
is  so  consistent  with  itself,  and  so  extremely  like  the 
truth,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Trojans  no 
to  be  deceived  by  it. 

As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  above  inter- 
pretation, I  may  observe,  that  it  relieves  the  passage 
from  the  manifest  awkwardness  of  the  non- mention  o 
Sinon's  wife,  or  of  his  ever  having  been  married.  Ir 
the  parallel  passage,  quoted  by  Ursini  c^irg.  collat.  can 
Graecis  scriptoribus,)  from  Lucretius,  in  which  nati  hai 
the  meaning  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  it  in  the  passagi 
before  us,  there  is  no  such  awkwardness,  mention  beini 
made  of  the  wife  along  with  the  children 

"Nam  jnm  noii  domua  accipicl  tc  lacta,  ncque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  diilccs  ocourrcnt  osfula  iiati 
Praoripere,  et  tacita  pectus  dulcctline  taiijjfout." 

LucR.  III.  907. 
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141. 


CONSCIA  IfUMINA    VERI 


The  Structure  is  not  (with  Heyne  and  Thiel)  conscia 
VERI,  but  NUMiNA  VERI,  Corresponding  exactly  with  'Nu- 
nmiaFauni',  Georg.  I.  10.  'Numina  Phoebi',  En.  III. 
J59.  *Numina  Palladis',  En.  111.  544.  Ac.  and  meaning 
4c Divinity  or  Divine  Power  to  which  truth  is  sacred; 
which  protects  those  who  speak  truth.  The  object  of 
consaA  is  —  not  expressed,  but  (as  in  the  similar  instances 
of  'conscia  agmina'  v.  267,  and  *quaerere  conscius 
ttoa'  V.  99)  —  unterstood  from  the  context:  vos^  numina 
^ert,  quae  conscia  estis  quod  vera  ioquor.  Similar  to  this 
>4iw«tion  of  the  *  Numina'  to  whom  *Verum'  is  sacred, 
who  protect  the  truth  and  right,  is  Eneas's  adjuration 
(&.L  607)  of  the  *  Numina'  who  protect  and  reward  the 
Mer-hearted  and  compassionate. 


148. 

AHISSOS  UINC   JAM    OBLIVISCERE   CRAJOS 
ROSTER  ERIS  HIHlQtJE   HAEC   EDISSERE   VERA   ROGANTI 


*ke  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  grajos  and  a 
^wnma  at  eris.  The  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him, 
®*nnenessius  and  Burmann  retain  the  semicolon  at 
^^08,  but  substitute  a  colon  for  the  comma  at  eris; 
^rrecUy,  as  I  think;  noster  eris  being  thrown  in  accor- 
^  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En,  I.  4.  III. 
Wl.  IV.  484.  VI.  84,  741  and  882)  parenthetically 
"**^cen  the  two  connected  verbs  obliviscere  and  edis- 
*^»  and  the  sense  running  thus:  forget  the  Greeks  (for 
^  shdtt  from  henceforward  he  ours)  and  answer  me 
^  these  questions.     Wagner,  in  his  Edition  of  Heyne, 
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returns  to  the  punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius  an< 
observes  in  his  note:  "Comma  post  eris  ponenduin,  c 
quae  sequunlur  hunc  in  modum  accipienda:  ac  prompt 
edissere;"  thus  separating  the  two  similar  verbs,  an< 
connecting  the  two  dissimilar. 


154. 

VOS   AETERNI   IGNES   ET   NON    VIOLABILE    VESTRUM 
TESTOR  NUMEN   AIT  VOS   ARAE   ENSESQUE   NEFANDI 
QUOS   FUGI    VITTAEQliE   DEUM   QUAS   HOSTIA   GESSI 
FAS   MIHl    GRAJORUM   SACRATA   RESOLVERE  JURA 
FAS   ODISSE  VIROS    ATQUE   OMNIA    FLRRE   SUB    AURAS 
SI   QUA    TEGUNT   TENEOR    PATRIAE   NEC   LEGIBUS   ULLIS 
TU   MODO    PROMISSIS   MAKEAS   SERVATAQUE   SERVES 
TROJA   FIDEM   SI   VERA    FERAM    SI    MAGNA   REPENDAM 


VoS    AETERNI    IGNES    ET     NON     VIOLABILE     VESTRUM     TEST^ 

NUMEN    AIT.   — 

—  "Caelum  hoc  ei  conscia  sidera  tester.*' 

En.  IX.  429. 

"Caelum  ipsum  stellaeque  caeligenae omnisque  sidera 
compago  Aether  vocatur:  non,  ut  quidam  putant,  quo* 
Ignitus  sit  et  incensus  (%aQa  rot;  ai^evv),  sed  quo* 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur,  naga  xov  aet  d'€&in 
Elementum  non  unum  ex  quatuor,  quae  nota  sunt  cuncti<s 
sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintum,  ordine  primum,  geneic 
divinum  et  inviolahile'''    Apul.  de  MtmdOy  cap.  I. 

Vos  ARAE  ENSESQUE  NEFANDi. —  **Neque  ullis  adpetitu 
insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae;  denique  sic  de  onr 
nibus  jurat,  ut,  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacra 
mentum,  careat  objurgatore."  Antiq.  Interpr,  Cap.  MaitmC 
See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andromache,  Senec 
Troad.  604. 
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Fas  whi.  —  The  subsequent  teneor  points  out  the 
structure;  fas  esi,  not  /as  sU;  i.  e.  testor  fas  mihi  esse 
et  me  ieneri. 

Servataqie  serves.  —  A  common  saying,  as  appears 
from  Petron.     P.  1 55.     "  Serva  me ,  servabo  te." 


169. 

FLUERE  AC  RETRO  SUBLAPSA  REFERRI 


"RiERE;  diffluere^  dilabi;  retro  sublapsa  retorri;  pro 
pfosaico,  retro  ferri^  labi;  de  mole,  quae  in  cUtum  erat 
*wcto."  Heyne.    Both  explanations  wrong,  because  no 
crumple  has  been ,  nor  I  think  can  be,  produced  of  fluere 
^^  in  the  sense  of  dif fluere^  dilabi;  or  otherwise  than 
*s  signifying  to  flow  like  the  water  in  a  river;  and  be- 
cause "retro  sublapsa  referri,"  where  it  occurs  before 
iGtorg,  1.  200),   is    thus    explained   by  Heyne   himself: 
"Kon  aliter  quam  is  retro  sublapsus  refertur  qui  navi- 
Slum  agit  atque  ilium    in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus 
*<nni;"  an  explanation  which,  even  although  it  had  not 
^€en,  almost  totidem  verbis,  Virgifs  own,  would  have 
Wn  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the 
^«ariy  parallel  passage  of  Lucretius ,  IV.  422. 

"Denique  ubi  in  medio  nobis  eqinis  acer  obhaesit 
Flnmine,  et  in  rapidas  amnis  despezinius  imdas, 
Stantiii  eqiii  corpus  trausvorsum  fcrre  vidctiir 
Vis,  et  in  advorsum  flumen  contrudtTu  raptim; 
Et  quocnnque  oculos  trajecimus,  omnia  i'erri 
Et  fluere  adsimili  nobis  ratione  videutur." 

^  entire  sense  of  the  words  fluere   ac  retro  sub- 
^^A  REFERRI  Is  therefore  expressed  by  the  single  English 
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178. 

OMINA   HI   REPETANT   ARGIS  NUMENQUE   REDUCANT 
QUOD   PELAGO   ET   CURVIS    SECUM   AVEXERE    CARINIS 


As  far  as  my  own  personal  search  has  extended,  a 
vexere  is  the  reading  only  of  one  MS. ,  viz.  one  in  tl 
Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  No.  113  in  Endlicher's  Cataiogu 
It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  Dan.  Heinslus  and  1 
Cerda,  as  also  by  Alfleri  from  the  Baskerville  text.  ( 
the  other  hand  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  th 
avexere  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Gudian,  of  No.  1 16, 11 
121  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  of  No.  1801 
in  the  Munich  Library ,  and  of  the  Kloster  Neuburg  BflS 
it  is  also  the  reading,  as  it  appears  from  Foggini,  of  t 
Medicean,  and  as  it  appears  from  Bottari,  of  the  Vatic 
Fragment:  also  of  N.  Heinsius  and  Burmann;  and  fa 
been  adopted  both  by  Jaeck  and  Brunck  after  examic 
tion  of  several  MSS.  I  have  found  adduxere  in  No.  1 
(Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  vexere 
No.  118  in  the  same  Library. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  avexere  is  the  tr 
reading,  what  is  the  sense? 

''Niminim  Palladium,  quod  secum  avexere,  reduce 
debent."    Burmann. 

''Cum  ipso  Palladio  avecto  revertendiun."    Heyne» 

•♦Numen,  de  simulachro  ut  v.  183."   Wagner. 

''Indarno  i  Grecl 
Stringer  d'  Uio  le  mura,  ove  novelli 
Augnrj  in  Argo  non  ricerchin  pria, 
Ove  non  plachin  la  furata  Diva, 
Su  i  legni  loro  a  forza  tratta." 

Alfibri. 

**  Wenn  sie  nicht  das  versdhnte  Bild  aus  Griecbenlv 
nach  Troja  zuriickbrachten."    Ladewig. 

The  objection  to  which  interpretation  seems  to  me 
be  insuperable,  viz.  that  numen  everywhere  else,  whc 
it  occurs,  not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  ail  other  write 
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signifies  precisely  the  opposite;  viz.  either  the  actual 
deity,  or  the  spirit,  will,  sanction,  blessing:,  or  authority 
of  the  deity,  as  opposed  to  the  substantial  image  or 
statae.  This  is  true  even  of  the  passage  cited  by  Wag- 
ner in  proof  of  his  contrary  opinion,  "Numine  laeso" 
(p.  183)  being  (to  me  at  least)  clearly  spoken ,  not  of  the 
statue,  but  of  the  spirit,  divinity,  or  will  of  Pallas  of- 
leoded  by  the  violence  offered  to  her  statue.  See  Comm. 
f.  182.  I ,  therefore ,  think  it  certain  that  numen  is  here 
qpoken,  not  of  the  Palladium,  but  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  Pallas  and  particularly  of  her  grace, 
{ood-will  and  blessing,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  satl 
kck  kUher  wUh  the  same  good- will  and  approbation  of  the 
Mdess  with  which  they  have  now  sailed  for  Greece  — 
AoM  her  authority  for  coming  hack^  even  as  they  have 
M  departed  and  sailed  away  in  obedience  to  her  orders. 
And  such  precisely  is  the  use  made  of  the  word  by 
Sinon  himself  on  both  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has 
used  it,  V.  123  and  v.  183  where  see  Comment.  Compare 
>bo  Eneas's  setting  out  with  his  party  in  the  disguise 
of  Greeks,  'baud  numine  nostro'  {v.  396),  without  the 
^^nmg  and  good- will  of  our  own  accustomed  Gods;  and 
b  sailing  into  the  Sicilian  port  with  the  numen  Divum 
(A.  V.  56) ,  expressly  explained  in  the  selfsame  line  to 
Btean  nothing  more  than  the  mens  Divum;  also :  "£$€- 
x^lMto  8s  60i  (piXorrig  ag  aAijO-cog  riji/  AaxXtiTCUJcda  vijcc^ 
S  ^{fwf^sg  (Uttt  tov  aXiov  £7Ci6i]fiov  xai  vyuir^^  BTtBi, 
*Ava  iai^ova  ro  ovxi,  KJuodQOfii^xs  (prospero  numine 
^ela  fecit)."  Epistolae  Graecanicae.  Aurel.  Allobrog. 
^606.  Fol.  p.  323.  ^'JlaxQidog  B6yLSv  TCOQQatSQa  6vv 
*ttfk)vi."    Ibid.  p.  133. 

In  the  same  way  as  numen  is  here  spoken  of  as  an 
*ject  which  can  be  carried  with  persons  making  a 
^^yage,  so  it  is  spoken  of  {En,  1.  451  where  see  Comm.), 
**  constituting  along  with  the  *dona'  the  opulence  of 
*  temple, 

—  "Donis  opulcnluni  et  numine  Divae," 
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182. 

ITA    DIGERIT   OMINA    CALCIIAS 
BANC  PRO   PALLADIO  MONITI  PRO  NUMINE   LAESO 
EFTIGIEM   STATUERE  NEFAS   QUAE  TRISTE  PIARET 


Ita  is  emphatic  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  significant  action  of  tlie  speaker. 

Omina,  not  the  omens  (viz.  the  omens  which  CaJchas 
has  just  interpreted),  but  omens  generally:  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Calchas  explains  omens  —  this  is  what 
comes  of  liis  interpretation  of  omens;  he  does  not 
interpret  omens  for  nothing,  or  to  no  purpose;  in  con- 
sequence of  his  omen -interpreting  you  will,  before 
you  know  what  you  are  about,  have  the  Greeks  on  your 
backs  again  (improvisi  aderunt)  with  new  and  recruited 
forces  (arma)  and  the  recovered  favor  of  tlie  Gods 
(Deos  comites  —  numen  reductum):  ita  digerit  ouina 
calchas. 

Digerit  —  analyses.     Germ.:  setzt  auseinander. 

NuMiNE  —  "  signo  numinis."  Heyne ,  and  so  Wagner, 
and  (quoted  by  Wagner)  Wundcrlich  (ad  TibuU.).  No ;  but 
plainly ,  the  divine  will  —  sanction  —  majesty  —  of  the 
Deity ^  ofTcnded  by  tlie  violence  offered  to  the  Palladium; 
compare  "numine  laeso*'  En.  1.  12;  also  TibuU.  1.  3.  79. 

'*£t  Danai  proles  Yeucris  quae  iiuiiuna  iaobit." 

See  also  Comm.  v.  178. 


193. 

ULTRO    ASIAM   MAGNO   PELOPEA    AD   MOENIA    BELLO 
VENTURAM 


"Jam  satis  valida  civitate  ut  non  solum  arcere  bellum, 
sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset."    Liv.  III.  8.  Ed.  Bipont* 
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197. 

OUOS  KEQUE   TYDIDES  NEC  LARISSAEUS   ACHILLES 
50N  ANNI    DOMUERE   DECEM  NON  MILLE   CARINAE 


''Quern  non  millo  simul  tunnis,  nee  Caesare  toto 
Auferrct  Fortuna  locum,  victoribus  unu« 
Eripuit,  vetuitquc  capi.*' 

Luc  VI.  140. 


199. 

mC  ALITD  MAJrS   MISERIS   MULTOQUE   TREMENDUM 
OBJICITUR  MAGIS    ATgiE    IMPROVIDA    PECTORA   TURBAT 


Tliis  prodigy  is  not  merely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the 
destruction  about  to  come  upon  Troy.  The  twin  ser- 
pents prefigure  the  Grecian  armament;  which,  like 
them,  comes  from  Tenedos  (where,  as  must  not  be 
forgotten,  it  is  lying  concealed  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  prodigy);  like  them,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep; 
like  them,  lands;  and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over 
the  very  same  ground)  to  the  city,  slaughters  the  sur- 
prised and  unresisting  Trojans  (prefigured  by  Laocoon's 
sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives  out  the 
Gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect:  the  serpents 
come  abreast  towards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  to- 
gether (Argiva  phalanx  inslructis  navibus  ibat 

Uttora peiens) ;    with  flaming   eyes  raised 

above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  and 
breast  {flammas  quum  regia  puppis  Exhilerat) ,  and  with 
the  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  (the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the 
lead  of  the  foremost);  and,  when  their  work  is  done 
{the   Trojans  slaughtered,  or,  with   their  Gods,    driven 
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out  of  tlie  ci(y),  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  under, 
the  protection  of  Pallas  (Jam  stimmas  arces  Tritani&k 
respicej  Pallas  Insedit  <tc.). 

[Since  the  above  commentary  ^as  written  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1 848),  I  have  found  ft 
conflrmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petro- 
nius's  poem  descriptive  of  the  taking  of  Troy  (see  his 
Satyr.  P.  32S)  in  one  paii;  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
the  noise,  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  through 
the  water,  was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  luid  at  the 
same  time  cutting  their  way  through  the  sea, 

"Uiinlis  silcnti  nocte  reinorum  soims 
Longc  rcfertur,   quum  premuiit  claMSCH  more, 
Pulsuinquc  marmor  ablctc  iiiiposita  gemit;*' 

and  in  another  that  the  necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents, 
as  they  came  along  through  the  water,  resembled  taH 
ships, 

—  ''Tuniida  quorum  pectora,  i^ 

Rates  ut  altae,  lateribus  spnmn.s  agunt.** 

J.  H.  1853J 

Improvida  pectora  TiTRBAT.  —  "  Turbat  pectora  ilit 
ut  flerent  improvida:  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  .rdki 
Trojanos,  ut  omissii  omni  cautione  facerent,  quod  Sioeif 
optabat."  Wagn.  Virg.  Br.  En.  "improvida,  quae  tale 
quid  non  praeviderant."Heyne.  "  Uebcrraschte."  Weickert. 
"At  quodvis  prodigium  natura  sua  inopinatuni  neque 
praevideri  potest.  Ipse  improvida  pkctora  Trojanonim 
intelligo,  qui  capti  dolis,  lacrymisque  coactis  Sinonis 
fuisse  in  prioribus  versibus  dicti  erant."  Wundcriich*. 
The  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  I  think,  to  te 
found  in  unterstanding  the  two  distinct  words  impro* 
viDA  and  TVRBAT  as  standing  in  close  connexion  ( Verbm- 
dung)  with  each  other,  so  as  to  express  the  complex 
idea  which  we  express  in  English  by  the  single  word 
alarm.  Tlrbat  (disturbs)  improvida  (un foreseeing ^  unesh 
peeling);  i.  e.  alarms  (Germ,  erschreckt).  Compare  •Ge- 
iidus  coif,  freezes^  En.  III.  30.  *  Angusti  claustra  Pelori', 
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9irfftts  o/"  f'e/uf'HS,  Aw.  III.  111.    *A||3^trrP(li()r  dictis',  accost. 

En.  111.  HoS.  *  Kxpt'diain  dictis',  cxithun.  En.  111.  H70.  *lMo- 

fu^us  voiiit',  £*«.  1.  Ti.    'It  proniptimr,  //w.sV.v  furih^  En,  I. 

2&U.    '  Kx<*iissos  laxari*'.  uncoil.  En.  III.  2(17.    •Cin^iimrnsa 

ruit',  A>i.  11.  til.  'Lajisa  rjulmit',  En,  VI.  310.  '  Vehi  (jaimis*, 

saii^  Eu.  111.  191.     Mvpics  stcrnct',  r/VA'  or^r,  En,  VI.  sr)S. 

*Exereet  cantu?;.',  shifja,  Geonj.  1.-103.  *Kxeict't  clionis',  (Ian- 

ceSn  En.  I.  M\\.   •KxeiriMil  j)ahu.'stra.s',  n-rcsfic.  En,  111.  2SI. 

Heyne  and  Weickcrt,  altlumi-li  tliey  assi;;n  to  (.'acli  of  the 

two  words  separately  takun,  its  true  sense,  yet  lall  short 

of  the  exact  lue^iniiig  of  Die  author,   hccaiise  they  iiave 

not    observed   the    close    connexion    hi    which    the   two 

words  stand  to   eaeh    other,   while    on   tiie  other  hand 

Wagner,  who  connects  the  words  pretty  closely  together, 

unfortunately  assigns  to  them  so  conneeted  a  very  arrili- 

ciaJ.  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  w-holly  erroneous  sense. 


2o;i. 

tCTE   AITEM   GEMINI    A    TF.XKI»0    Tn.VNoril.LA    PER    AITV 
HORIIESCO   UEIERKXS    IMMENSIS    iUlIJIin  S    ANCLES 
INCIMBIM   rELA(;()    PAMlTEnrUE    .Vl»    r.lTOHA    TEiMH  XT 

PErrouA  nrciRiM  ixteh  I'M  ( US  AnijK.nA  jihakoie 

SA?f«riNEAE   SrrERANT    rXDAS    I'ARS    (  KTERA    I-OXTIM 
POXE  LEi;iT   slXrATnlE    IMME.NSA    \OMMIXE    TERiJA 
FIT  S<»Mns    SI'IIMAXIE    SAI.O   JAMol  K    ARVA    TENFHAXr 


HORRESCo  REFERENS.  —  This  hiterjeeiion  is  not  placed 
indilTerently  any  where  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
but  in  its  most  natural  and   eireclive  position,  after  the 

words    (iE31IXI   A   TENEIiO   TRANulIU.A     PER    AMA      CXCitatory 

of  expect'ition ;  and  immediately  hel'ore  im.me.nsis  oRiiiiirs 
A^raES  expressive  of  the  actual  horrid  object.  The 
weaker  effect  which  it  would  have  hud,  if  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  before  immexsis  orimuis  ancifs,  is 
!»hown  by  Ih-ydcn's  translation: 

c 
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**W!ien,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
Two  serpents,  ranked  abreast,   the  seas  divide." 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  pi 
after,  by  Surrey's: 

"From  Tenedon,  behold,  in  circles  great 
By  the  calm  seas  come  fleeting,  adders  twain; 
Which  plied  towards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tcU) 
With  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas." 

Compare:  "Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas ,''  v.  615,  and  Cc 
Pectora  quorum  Ac. 

''Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.** 

Par,  Lost,  I.  192 

Fit  sonitus  spumante  salo.  —  The  translators, 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  foaniingr  of  the  I 
to  have  been  loud,  err  doubly;  first,  in  notunderstan 
that  soNiTus,  without  an  adjunct  expressive  of  loudn 
is  not  a  loud  sound,  but  simply  a  sound  (see  v, 
Georg.  IV.  79  <tc.);  and  secondly,  in  not  perceiving 
propriety  of  description  requires  that  the  sound  of  ft 
should  not  be  represented  as  loud.  Dryden,  as  u 
errs  most: 

"Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 
And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force.' 

I  know  but  one  translated  passag^e,  not  Dryden's  < 
which  can  at  all  vie  with  this  in  incorrectness;  it  is  w 
Pope,  instead  of  describing  Jupiter  as  seizing  Att 
the  shining-curled  head,  in  order  to  fling  her 
heaven,  describes  him  as  snatching  her  from 
top  of  his   own   head: 

*'From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate» 
He  snatched  the  Fury -Goddess  of  debate." 

Pope's  Iliad,  XIX.  125 

Arva.   —  There  is  no   occasion   to   suppose, 
Heyne,  that  arva  is  used   ''pro  liUore'\  because,  i 
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preted  literally  it  afTords  a  better  meaning,  viz.  the 
/ields,  or  cultivated  plain  imide  the  beach  y  where  it  is 
probable  the  ^soiennis  ara'  stood,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.  Compare:  ''Pelago 
premitarva  sonanti,''  En.  I.  250  and  Comm. 


213. 

ET  PRIMUBff   PARVA    DUORIIM 
CORPORA   NATORUM    SERPENS   AMPLEXUS   UTERQUE 
IMPLICAT  ET    MISEROS   MORSU   DEPASCITUR   ARTUS 
POST  IPSUM   AUXILIO   SUBEUNTEM   AC  TELA    FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT   SPIRISQUE  LIGANT  INGENTIBUS 


Itani  ....  POST.  —  There  is  a  most  material  discre- 
Pwcy  between  the  account  given  by  Virs^il,  and  the 
view  presented  by  the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
wd  his  two  sons.  According  to  the  former,  the  serpents 
first (PRiMUM)  kill  the  two  sons,  and  afterwards  (post) 
Mile  (CORRIPIUNT)  the  father,  subedntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 
ttd  kill  him  also;  while,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
swpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the  two 
sons  simultaneously.  Vu-gifs  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
serpents  to  conquer  Laocoon's  powerful  strength  (see 
••  M)  with  the  whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds, 
^  with  such  part  only  of  their  force  and  folds 
*  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons.  There  is  even 
•^  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an  examina- 
**^  of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  difliculty), 
^^  two  serpents,  already  twined  about,  and  encum- 
**^  with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although 
"^bodies  were  small  (parva),  could  seize,  and  squeeze 
^'^'ieath,  a  third  person,  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
^  strength ,  and  armed. 
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The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubt 
less,  no  less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  kiliinj 
of  Laocoon  to.  have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing:  o 
the  sons;  but  his  art  failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  re 
present  successive  acts;  the  chisel  could  fix  lio  mor 
than  a  sing^le  instant  of  fleeting  time:  driven,  therefore,  b 
necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simultaneously! 
the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  (so  much  admired 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almos 
incomprehensible,  and  appears  in  the  most  disadvantf 
geous  contrast  with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  c 
Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture  (and  c 
painting)  to  poetry.  The  sculptor  (or  painter)  labour 
day  and  night,  and  for  years  together,  on  one  object 
and ,  in  the  end ,  his  work ,  representing  but  an  instant  < 
time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind  as  many  ideas  as  th 
poet  supplies  in  lialf  a  dozen  lines,  the  work  perhap 
of  half  an  hour. 

Spiris.  —  *  Spirae '  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  cof^ 
—  tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  poini 
upward.  See  Georg,  II.  153  and  154;  where  Virgil  ir 
forms  us,  almost  in  express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orb 
(*orbes'),  while  coiled  upon  the  ground,  but  in  spire 
( *  spirae ' ) ,  when  he  raises  himself  with  a  motion  twistift 
upwards.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  pas 
sage  before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said  to  be  in  orb 
while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded  roun 
Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  mor 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  descriptioi 
except  **superant  capite  et  cervicibus  altis",  which  shov^ 
that  the  poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor,  as  to  r* 
present  Laocoon. and  the  serpents  twined  about  liim  ^ 
forming  an  erect  group.  With  a  similar  correct  pre^ 
sion,  our  own  Milton  applies  the  term  spires  to  the  cO 
of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright. 
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"Not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 

With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires." 

Par.  Lost,  IX.  4gtt. 


223. 

QUALES   MUGITCS   FUGIT  CUM  SAUCIUS   ARAM 
TAURUS  ET  INCERTAH  EXCUSSIT   CERVICE  SECURIM 


"Qual  e  quel  toro  che  si  slaccia  in  quella 
Ch*  ha  ricevuto  gilt  '1  colpo  mortale, 
Che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  e  lu  saltella; 
Vid'  10  lo  Minotauro  far  cotale." 

Damte,  Inferno,  XII.  22. 

'*Non  altrimentl  11  toro  va  saltando 
Qualora  11  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 
£  dentro  la  foresta  alto  mugghiaudo 
Riccrca  11  cacciator  che  1*  ha  feruto.*' 

Boccaccio,  in  FUostrato. 


228. 

TDM    VERO   TREMEFACTA   NOVUS   PER   PECTORA   CUNCTIS 
UfSWUAT   PAVOR 


^  words  TUM  VERO  contrast  this  novus  payor  —  the 
'AvoR  produced  by  the  punishment  of  Laocoon  —  with 
**  former  terror,  viz.  that  produced  by  the  sight  of 
**  serpents  themselves.  The  sight  of  the  serpents  had 
'^tened  tliem,  "Diffugimus  visu  exsangues"  (v.  212), 
"'Jtthe  punishment  of  Laocoon  smote  their  consciences  — 
^^  them  with  religious  awe  and  terror;  —  they  saw  in 
^  *e  visible  finder  of  the  offended  Deity :  t  u  m  v  e  r  o  tre- 
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MEFACTA  —  then  indeed  they  are  thoroughly  frijjhtenw 
and  this  thorough  frightening  produces  the  effect  whic 
their  previous  fright  (viz.  at  the  sight  of  the  serpenU 
had  failed  to  do  —  causes  them  to  cry  out  with  one  a( 
cord,  that  the  horse  must  be  admitted  into  the  city. 

'^'Duccndum  ad  sedes  simulachrum ,  orandaque  Dtvae 
Numina  conclamant.'* 

See  Comm.  En.  II.  105;  lU.  47;  IV.  396.  449.  571. 


230. 

SACRUM  QUI   CUSPIDE   ROBm 
LAESFRIT    ET    TERGO    SCELERATAM   INTORSERIT   IIASTAM 


'Ms  it  he?  quoth  one.     Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow   he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross.** 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mwiner, 


236. 

STUPEA    VINCULA    COLLO 


INTENDUNT 


'*]nlendunt  coUo  malorum  vincula  iiautae." 

AusoN.    Mosell.  42. 


240. 

ILLA    SUBIT  BTCDIAEQUE    MINANS   ILLABITUR    URBI 


MiNANS.  —  By  an  error  of  which  none  but  a  Frenc 
critic  could  be  guilty,  Boileau  understands  this  extreme 
common  metaphor  liteially.    '41.  (viz.  Virgil)  ue  se  c€ 
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tc»te  pas  de  pr6ter  de  la  colere  a  cet  arbre  (probably 
reCerring  to  and  similarly  misunderstanding  v.  53),  m{|is 

U  \m  fait  faire  des  menaces  a  ces  laboureurs/'    Reflex. 

OrUiques,  XI.    Compare  £n.  I.  166  and  Comm. 


242. 

IPSO   IN  LIMINE  PORTAE 


Our  author  having  expressly  informed  us  (v.  234) ,  that 
the  walls  were  divided  for  the  admission  of  the  horse, 
WBTA  must  be ,  not  the  gate  of  the  city^  but  the  opening 
w  mtrance  made  by  the  division  of  the  walls.  Those 
comnienlators  who  understand  porta  to  mean  the  gale 
^f  the  cHyy  are  reduced  to  the  forlorn  extremity  of 
construing  *dividimus  muros'  not  divide  the  walls  ^  but 
f^rge  the  opening  of  the  gate;  and  of  understanding 
'scandit  muros'  to  be  no  more  than  a  poetical  form  of 
expression  for  entering  the  enlarged  gate.  **  Scandit  mu- 
ros, h.  e.  transcendit;  major  imago,  quam  si  portam 
ifitral,  quae,  murorum  imposilorum  et  attingentium  parte 
dejecta,  erat  latior  facta."    Heyne. 


246. 

TONC  ETIAM   FATIS   APERIT  CASSANDRA   FUTURIS 
ORA   DEI   JUSSU  NON  XJNQUAM   CREDrTA   TEUCRIS 


"^tcBEDiTA  is  predicated,  not  of  Cassandra,  but  (as  in 
^vicL Metam.XV.  74  —  " Primus  quoque  talibus  ora  Docta 
Wdem  solvit,  sed  non  et  credita,  verbis"),  of  ora.  Is 
^^ed,  not  only  by  the  stronger  poetical  sense  of  the 
'^•^e  so  interpreted,  but  by  the  emphatic  position  of 
®*^,  closing  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at 
^®  same  time  beginning  a  new  line. 
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r  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  observed  by  ai 
commentator,  but  I  think  that  a  very  slight  examinati 
of  Virgil's  style  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  his  empha 
words  are  almost  m variably  placed  at,  or  as  near  to 
possible,  the  beginning  of  the  line;  that  where  an  i 
crease  of  emphasis  is  required,  the  emphatic  word 
separated  from  the  immediately  succeeding  context  by 
pause  in  the  sense,  which  allows  the  mind  of  the  read< 
or  voice  of  the  reciter,  to  dwell  on  the  word  with 
longer  emphasis;  that,  where  the  word  is  required  to 
still  more  emphatic,  it  is  not  only  placed  at  the  begi 
ning  of  the  line ,  and  separated  from  the  succeeding  cc 
text  by  a  pause,  but  is  made  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
own  sentence,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  frc 
the  words  in  that  sentence  to  which  it  is  most  imn 
diately  related,  as  ora,  in  the  passage  before  us;  'Julia 
En,  1.  292;  'Phoenissa',  En.  1.  718;  *crudelis',  En.  IV.  31 
and  that  when  a  maximum  of  emphasis  is  required,  f 
word  thus  placed  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  lii 
and  with  a  pause  immediately  following,  is  a  repetition 
reduplication  of  a  word  which  has  already  been  used 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  Mumina',  v.  406:  and  1  I 
lieve  it  will  still  farther  be  found,  that,  whenever  it 
possible ,  not  only  the  reduplicated  word ,  but  its  origir 
also ,  is  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be^inni 
of  the  line;  thus  'Nate,  nate',  En.  I.  668  and  669;  *]V 
me'.  En.  IV.  351  and  354;  'Nos,  nos',  BucoL  I.  3  and 

In  confirmation  of  tlie  above  opinion ,  that  the  b^ 
ning  of  the  line  is,  in  Virgil's  writings,  the  seat  of  t 
emphasis,  I  may  observe  that  the  nominative  pronou 
(which  it  is  well  known  are,  in  Latin,  never  express 
unless  they  are  emphatic,)  are,  with  few  or  no  exci 
tions,  found  at  the  beginning  of  lines. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  double  i 
gument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  disput 
lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eneis:  first,  that  t 
emphatic  pronouns  *ille  ego'  are,  according  to  Vii^ 
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custom,  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  commen- 
cement of  the  line;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  *arraa 
Viramque'  are  considerably  more  emphatic  towards  the 
dose  of  the  sentence,  and  in  connection  with  *at  nunc 
horrenlia  Martis '  (and,  I  may  add,  contrasted  —  *cano' 
with  *  mod  ulatus'  —  *arma'  with  *silvis'  and  *arva'  — 
'virum'with  *colono')  than  without  connection  and  con- 
trast, and  contrary  to  Virgil's  habitual  *  molie  atque  face- 
Inm/  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  and 
poeoL 

Having  been  thus  led  to  speak  incidentally  of  the 
tour  introductory  lines  of  the  Eneis ,  I  shall  perhaps 
k  excused  if  1  add,  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  the 
W^ent  pronounced  on  those  lines  by  some  of  Virgil's 
nostunpoetical  poetical  commentators,  and  especially 
by  Dryden;  and  that  I  r^ard  those  lines  (to  write  which 
Viigil  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  very  pen  which  he 
had  laid  down  after  writing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
fast  Georgic)  as  not  only  worthy  of  Virgil ,  but  as 
Wording  (especially  in  the  fine  poetical  figure,  *coegi 
^a  ut  parerent,')  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  they 
^ere  written  by  no  other  hand.     See  Comm.  En,  1.  4. 


250. 

RUIT    OCEANO    NOX 


'i*  as  much  as  the  ancients  always  represented  night  as 
'^lowing  the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  as  rising  in  the 
^,  traversing  the  sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in 
*«west  (see  Stat.  Theh.  II.  61;  Virg.  En.  11.  8;  111. 
^^i),  the  words  ruit  oceano  nox,  applied  to  the  com- 
^^cement  of  night,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  pre- 
^nting  us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of  night 
AtMi^  on  the  ocean  ^  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  di- 
^*y  reverse  image,  of  personified  night  rising  (rushing) 

11 
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from  the  ocean.    So  Dante,  philosophically  and  folio^R 
tlie  ancient  model: 

*<Gia  era  *l  sole  air  orizzonte  giunto, 

Lo  cui  meridian  cerchio  coverchia 

Jerusalem  col  suo  piu  alto  punto: 

£  la  notte  ch'  opposita  a  lui  cerchia, 

Uscia  di  Gange  fiior.*' 

//  Purgai.  II.  1^ 

And  Shelley  {Prometheus  Unbound,  Act.  I.  sc.  1): 

"And  yet  lo  me  welcome  is  day  and  night; 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoarfrost  of  the  mom. 
Or  starry ,  dim ,  and  slow  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden  -  coloured  East.** 

If  it  be  doubted  that  *ruere'  can  express  motion  upwa 
toward  the  §ky,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Georg.  II.  308: 

—  "Ruit  atram 

Ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem;** 

and  to  En.  X.  256  where  the  rising  of  the  day  is 
scribed  by  the  very  same  term: 

—  "Revoluta  ruebat 

Matura  jam  luce  dies  noctemque  fugarat." 

See  also  Comm.  En.  I.  749. 


252. 

FUSI    PER   MOENIA    TEl'CRI 
CONTICUERE 


"  Dispersi  per  urbcm."  Forbiger.  No ;  fusi  is,  not  di^ 
but,  as  rightly  interpreted  by  Forbiger  himself  at  E$ 
218,  ^^prostrati;  hingestrecW 


255. 

TACITAE   PER    AMICA    SILENTIA   LUNAE 


The  silence  (i.  e.  silent  time)  of  the  night  was  fa  vorabl 
the  descent  of  the  Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  '^ 
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to  observe  their  motions.  The  moon  is  called  tacit,  be- 
cause she  does  not  tell  —  does  not  biab  —  says  nothing  about 
9kt  she  sees.  In  other  words ,  and  connecting  the  two 
tenus  siLENTiA  and  TAcitAE,  nobody  sees  them  but  the 
mm  J  and  she  does  not  tell  what  she  sees  —  does  not 
ktrsy.    Compare: 

—  ''Jam  Delia  furtim 
Nescio  quern  tacita  callida  nocte  fovet." 

TiBULL.  I.  6.  6. 

Also: 

''Gardine  tunc  tacito  vertere  posse  fores.*' 

TiBULL.   I.  6.   12. 

That  siLE!iTiA  LUNAE  docs  not  mean  the  *interlunium',  but 
the  time  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears 
from  Stat  Theb.  11.  58: 

''Inde  per  Arcturum  mediaequc  sileiitia  luuae 
Arva  super  populosque  meat.** 


256. 

FLAMHAS   QUUM   REGIA    PUPPIS 


EXTULERAT 


"Lumina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina  onerariae 
kaberent:  in  praetoria  naye  insigne  nocturnum  trium  lu- 
mm  fore."    Livy  ,  XXIX;  25. 

''Ecce  uovam  Priamo,  facibus  de  puppe  Icvatis, 
Fert  Bclloua  niu'um." 

Stat.  Achiii,  I.  33. 

'Effero'  being  the  verb  employed  in  Roman  military 
^cs  (see  Liv.  X.  19;  XL.  28)  to  express  the  raising 
^the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
^P  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  1  think,  be  little 
*oubt  that  there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  per- 
^'^nified  regia  puppis  raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed 
"y  the  'Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus,'  to  the 
^^^ndard- bearer  of  an  army  raising  the  standard, 
^^  followed  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 
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The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  a  iigh 
by  night  for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels  of  tin 
fleet,  having  come  down  to  more  modern  times,  is  thtu 
humorously  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  ffenry  IV.  PartL 
Act.  HI.  sc.  3.  —  FaUiaff  (to  Bardoiph):—  "Thou  art 
our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop  — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 


259. 

LAX  AT   CLAUSTRA    SINON  ILLOS    PATEFACTUS   AD   AURAS 
REDDIT   EOUUS 


Compare:  "Impulit  in  latus:  ac  venti"  Ac,  En.  I.  86  ant 
Comment. 

Claustra.  —  *Claustrum;'  that  by  which  any  thifii 
is  shut  either  in  or  out;  a  shutter;  a  barrier:  it  is 
therefore,  applied  to  the  moveable  pieces  (of  whateve 
material),  which  closed  the  vents  of  Eolus's  cave.  En.  ] 
60  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  85);  to  the  high  lands  on  eaci 
side,  which  appeared  to  close  in  the  straits  of  Pelorus 
En.  111.  411;  to  the  valve  or  valves  of  a  door  or  gat( 
by  which  the  passage  through  the  door  or  gate  is  closec 
En.  11.  491 ;  to  mountains,  closing  or  barring:  the  passag 
from  one  country  into  another,  Tacit.  Bist.  III.  2;  and  there 
fore,  metaphorically,  to  the  barriers  which  the  laws  oppos* 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  Quintil.  XIII.  10;  which  Naton 
opposes  to  the  investigation  of  her  secrets,  Lucret.  1. 71  .Ac 
*Claustrum'  never  has  any  other  meaning;  not  even  in  tin 
very  passages  quoted  byForcellini,  that  prince  of  laborioBL 
and  obtuse  lexicographers,  to  prove  that  its  primar 
meaning  is  ^'repagulum  quo  janua  ciauditur.'' 
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263. 

PRIHUSQUE    MACHAON 


"Molestum  h.  1.  primus;  interim  amplector  Heynii  expli- 
cationem:  'qui  primus,  inter  primos,  egressus  est;' 
quanquam  fateor,  ita  nescio  quid  exile  inferri  orationi." 
WxGNER,  QuaesU  Virg.  XXVill.  5.  I  think  the  meaning 
is:  ike  principal  or  originai  mover  of  the  whole  matter ; 
(k  person  playing  the  first  part  —  taking  the  tead  in  the 
Mum.    Compare  Comm.  £n.  U.  612. 


267. 

ATQUE  AGBUNA  CONSCIA  JUNGUNT  ' 


CoisciA.  —  See  Comment,  v.  96. 


268. 

TEMPUS  ERAT    QUO   PRIMA   QUIES  MORTALIBUS   AEGRIS 
INCIPIT  £T  DONO   DIVUM   GRATISSIMA   SERPIT 


*'It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
From  heayen's  height  into  men*s  h«nvy  eyes, 
In  the  forgetftdness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
The  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

Spemser  ,   Visions  of  BviUq/,  I. 
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270. 

IN   SOMNIS   ECCE  ANTE   OCULOS    MAESTISSIMUS   HECTOR 
VISUS   ADESSE   MIHI  LARGOSQUE   EFFUNDERE   FLETUS 
RAPTATUS    BIGIS    UT   QUONDAM   ATERQUE    CRUENTO 
PULVERE    PERQUE    PEDES    TRAJECTUS    LORA    TUMENTES 


The  construction  is,  Afaestissimus  Hector^  Raptaius  bt] 
(tit  quondam)^  aierqiie  cruento  Pulvere,  perque  pedes  ft 
jectm  lora  tumentes,  Visus  adesse  mthi,  largosque  effx 
dere  fletus.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  tliis  passaj 
consisting  mainly  in  the  positiveness  of  the  predicati 
RAPTATUS  BIGIS,  is  wholJy  lost  by  those  who  adopt  1 
interpretation  of  Wagner,  ^' Visus  est  adesse  mthi  ta 
qualis  erat,  quum  raptaius  esset;''  which  has  the  effect 
throwing  the  emphasis  off  the  principal  words  raptai 
BIGIS,  and  placing  it  upon  ut  quondam,  words  which  i 
■quite  unessential,  and  introduced  solely  for  the  purpc 
of  explaining  to  Eneas's  hearers  (and  Virgil's  readei 
that  the  condition  expressed  by  raptatus  bigis  (viz.  t 
of  having  been  rapt  by  a  biga)^  exactly  resenibled  1 
condition  in  which  Eneas  had  formerly  seen  Hector,  af 
he  had  been  rapt  by  the  *biga'  of  Achilles.  Or  (to  ma 
my  meaning  still  clearer),  Eneas,  during  his  dream,  sc 
Hector  raptatus  bigis  {presenting  the  appearance 
having  been  rapt  by  a  biga),  aterque  cruento  <fec.,  1 
makes  no  comparison  of  that  appearance  with  Hecto 
real  appearance  aCter  he  had  been  dragged  round  1 
walls  of  Troy ,  until  he  comes  to  relate  his  dream ;  thi 
as  liis  hearers  might  not  perfectly  understand  what  J 
pearance  he  meant  by  raptatus  bigis,  he  explains 
meaning  by  a  reference  (contained  in  the  words  ut  qui 
dam)  to  the  well-known  appearance  which  Hector  h 
formerly  presented ,  after  he  had  been  dragged  at  Acl 
les'  chariot -wheels.  The  comma  therefore,  placed  af 
bigis  by  the  more  correct  judgment  of  the  older  edit< 
and  removed  by  Heyne,  should  be  replaced. 
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I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader,  that  the  words 
CT  oioNDAM ,  altliough  intended  only  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  raptatus  bigis,  present  us  also  with  a  na- 
tural and  philosophical  explanation,  why  Eneas,  in  his 
dream,  saw  Hector  quasi  raptatus  bigis;  viz.  because 
of  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight 
of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually  dragged  by  the 
'biga'  of  Achilles. 

Chateaubriand  {Genie  du  Chrisiianisme,  part  JI.  livre  5. 
til),  instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Eneas 
«d  that  in  which  Athalie  (Racine,  Aihalie^  11.  5)  sees  her 
Bother  Jesabel,  observes:  "Quel  Hector  par6it  au  pre- 
fluer  moment  devant  Enee,  tel  il  se  montre  k  la  fin. 
Ibis  la  pompe,  mais  I'eclat  emprunte  de  Jesabel  *pour 
Rparcr  des  ans  Tirreparable  outrage '  suivi  tout  a  coup, 
ion  d'une  fqirme  entifere,  mais 

*'de  lambeaux  afTreux 
Que  des  chieos  devoraos  se  disputoient  entrVux," 

ttt  Qne  sorte  de  changement  d'etat,  de  peripetie,  qui 
donne  au  songe  de  Racine  une  beaute  qui  manque  a 
tttai  de  Virgile.  Enfin  cette  ombre  d'une  mere  qui  se 
Wsse  vers  le  lit  de  sa  fille,  comme  pour  s'y  cacher,  et 
<|ni  se  transforme  tout  u  coup  'en  os  et  en  chairs 
Mrtris,"  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
constances  terribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome.''  In 
^ly  to  which  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
*8erve:  first,  that  the  absence  from  Eneas's  dream  of 
^'peripetie,'  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much 
^80  justly  admired  in  the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far 
frwn  being  a  defect,  is  rather  new  evidence  of  that  su- 
P^r  poetical  judgment  which  informed  Virgil,  that  the 
Proper  place  for  such  a  'peripetie'  was  not  in  the 
^^n^g;,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Eneas,  but 
***ctly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying 
*^  of  Tumus : 

"Talibiis  Alecto  dictis  cxarsit  in  iras"  Sic, 

En,  VII.  445. 
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It  was  with  this  similar  dreani  of  Turnus  —  with 
Calybe  changing:  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all 
hydras;  or  with  the  similar  dream  of  £teocles  —  '^ 
that  Tiresias  converted  into  the  ominous  Laius  ba 
his  divided  throat,  and  deluging  his  grandson's  si 
with  blood  ("undanti  perfundit  vulnere  somnum,"  S 
ThebAL  124),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar  Hceto 
the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Eneas,  that  Chati 
briand  might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  A 
lie.  But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  i  use  this  pie 
dissimilarity  as  a  mere  pretext  for  eschewing  a  con 
risen  from  which  my  favorite  Virgil  might  perhaps  is 
with  tarnished  laurels,  I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  th 
prefer  Eneas's  dream  to  Athaiie's,  (a)  on  account  oi 
greater  simplicity ;  the  former  consisting  of  a  single  v 
or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor,  while  tlie  latte 
complicated  of  two  scenes ,  each  with  its  separate  aci 
and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent  of  e 
other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whel 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  en-or  I  will  not  pret 
to  say,)  assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  wl 
dream ,  and  compared  Eneas's  dream  with  that  one,  w 
out  making  any,  even  the  least,  reference  or  allusioi 
the  other,  (b)  Because  the  role  assigned  to  Hector  ( 
that  of  announcing  to  Eneas  the  capture  of  the  city 
his  own  immediate  personal  danger;  of  urging,  : 
thereby  justifying,  his  flight;  of  conveying  to  him  the  1 
information  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge 
the  *  sacra'  of  Troy,  and  establish  for  them  a  new 
great  settlement  beyond  tlie  sea  —  that  settlement  no  I 
than  the  beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  foun 
tion  was  the  subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem  —  ; 
finally  of  actually  committing  those  'sacra'  into  hishan 
confers  upon  Hector  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  i 
character —  of  one  of  the  poet's  actual  dramatis  person 
while. Jesabel,  whose  part  rises  little,  if  at  all,  bey< 
the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  terror,  is  a  m 
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phantom,  subsidiary  to,  and  making  way  for,  the  child 
kas;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
the  whole  plot  and  future  incidents  of  the  drama  hinge, 
naiaty  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest.  (c)Eneas's 
dretm  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie*s ,  because  the  former 
11  interwoven  with,  and  forms  part  of,  the  narrative; 
the  latter  stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explana- 
tory, or,  at  the  most,  casual.  The  sailing  of  the  am- 
bosbed  fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon's  opening  the  'claustra* 
of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the  chiefs  into  the 
city,  the  throwing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole  Grecian 
army,  Eneas's  seeing  Hector  in  a  dream ,  receiving  from 
Un  the  *  sacra*  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
tikiog  arms  Ac.  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and 
connected  parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even, 
^interrupted  tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received 
ky  the  audience  with  the  same  undoubting  faith;  while 
on  the  other  hand  even  Athalie  herself  does  not  credit 
bcr  own  dream  until  she  has  dreamt  it  twice  over,  and 
even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it,  thinks  it  neces- 
ttryto  warn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently  French 
ttd  tedious ,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  different  kmds,  for  the  work  of  chance: 

"De  tant  d*objets  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
Peot-etre  da  hazard  vous  paroit  un  ouvrage; 
Moi-mdme  quelque  temps,  honteuse  de  ma  peur, 
Je  I'ai  pris  pour  i'elTet  d'lme  sombre  vapeur. 
Hals  de  ce  souvenir  mon  Ame  poss^d^e 
A  deux  fois  en  dormant  revu  la  meme  id^e ; 
I^eox  fois  mes  tristes  yeux   se   sont  vu  retracer**  8cc. 

i  should  not  perhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this 
^parison ,  if  Racine  had  not  been  put  forward ,  not 
■^^  by  Chateaubriand,  but  by  so  many  other  French 
^"fe»,  and  by  the  French  nation  generally,  as  the  French 
^^y  in  his  other  performances  equal,  in  Athalie  su- 
^r,  to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that  superiority  which 
^^enhere,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this  selected  work, 
•^Nty,  I  will  not  say,  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  cx- 
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pression,  bill  of  a  downright  confusion  of  ideas,  in  i 
much  as  Athalie  having  made  no  mention  of  the  re 
Jesabel ,  but  only  of  that  Jesabel  which  appeared  to  h( 
in  the  dream,  the  'son  ombre'  intended  by  Racine  1 
refer  to  the  real  Jesabel,  must  of  necessity  be  referre 
by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel  of  the  drear 
and  be  understood  as  meaning*  the  shade  of  that  app: 
rition;  or,  in  other  words,  although  Racine  undoubted! 
wished  his  audience  to  understand  that  the  figure  whi( 
stooped  down  to  embrace  Athalie,  was  no  other  tlii 
the  apparition  which  had  just  spoken  to  her;  yet  as  tl 
only  correlative  in  the  whole  context  for  the  word  *i« 
is  the  preceding  'elle\  the  sense  which  he  has  actual 
expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped  down 
embrace  Athalie,  was  not  that  figure  which  had  ju 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  L 
the  shade  of  a  shade:  a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  u 
the  milder  term ,  an  inaccuracy  of  expression ,  for  wW 
we  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  even  in  the  least  correct 
the  Latin  authors. 

TuMENTEs,  —  Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequen 
of  violence:  either,  therefore,  Virgil  means,  that  t 
swelluig  of  Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefactio 
or  he  applies  the  adjunct  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  t 
physiological  truth;  or  aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  I 
the  sake  of  clFect;  or  else,  he  means  that  bofli  t 
swelling,  and  the  violence*  which  produced  it,  we 
anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  means  tliat  t 
swelling  was  the  consequence  of  putrefaction ;  becau$ 
although  he  might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  tl 
authority  of  lioraer,  who  expressly  states  {liiad,  XXI 
XXIV.)  that  Apollo  prevented  putrefaction  from  t&Jdi 
place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector ,  yet  no  poetical  advantai 
was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  putrefactk) 
in  as  much  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in  itse 
but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  fro 
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the  living,  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diiuinisii 
that  sympathy  with  him»  which  it  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  description  to  excite. 

His  still  less  likely  that  Virgil,  aware  of  the  phy- 
siological trutli,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake 
of  effect;  the  unworthy  supposition  is  contradicted  by 
every  thing  which  is  known,  or  has  ever  been  heard, 
of  Viigil. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  uievitable,  either  that 
Virgil  applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siological truth ,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will 
Bot  cause  tliem  to  swell;  or  that  the  non- Homeric  nar- 
iative(see  Heync,  Excurs.  XVlll.  ad  En.  L)    which  he 
certaiDly  must  have  followed,  when  describing  Hector  as 
kaviog  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  (and  not, 
f    tt  in  the  Iliad,   from  Troy  to   tlie  Grecian  tents,   and 
loand  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
kaving  bored  Hector's  feet  and   dragged  liim  after  his 
chariot  before  he  was  yet  dead.    Nor  let  the  reader, 
living  in  times  when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion 
for  brother  man,   reject  with  horror  the  imputation  to 
Achilles  of  so  atrocious  cruelty;  let  him   rather  call  to 
ttund  the  boring  of  the  feet  of  Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and 
hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the  slitting  of  noses 
^d  cropping  of  ears,   the  burnings  at  the  stake,  and 
breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so  very  long  since  discon- 
tinued in  Christian  countries.    This  latter  explanation  of 
the  difQculty  involved  in  the  word  tumentes,  derives  no 
»all  confirmation    from    the    words    in    which    Virgil 
(fii.  I.  4S7)  has  described  the  dragging  of  Hector  round 
4e  walls  of  Troy : 

"Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptavcrat  Hcctora  muros, 
Exauiraumque  auro  corpus  vendebat  Aihilles." 

"Bwre  must  be  some  good  rciison  (see  Comm.  v.  552) 
^^y  in  these  lines,  *exanununi  corpus'  is  not  applied, 
**  wiight  have  been  expected,  to  *  raptavcrat',  but  solely 
^  'veudebat' ;  and  such  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested 
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by  the    explanation  just  given  of  ^the  word  tumeh 
Achilles  dragps  round  the  liian  walls  Hector  (not 
tor's  'exaniinum  corpus*,  Hector  being  yet   alive); 
having  thus   deprived   him   of  life,   sells   his   cor 
('exanimum  corpus')  for  gold.    Compare: 

**  Hvig  (Kpaytig  (U9  Etttoffog  VQOxrjlcttcvg 

quoted  by  Hesselius  in  his  note  on  the  following  vc 
of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius: 

"Vidi,  videreque  passa  sum  aegerrime, 
Curra  Uectorem  quadrijugo  raptarier." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  i 
any  considerable  obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  re 
against  the  reception  of  this  explanation ,  I  beg  to  i 
him  for  a  discrepancy,  not  merely  with  an  isol 
passage,  but  witli  a  very  large  and  important  pa: 
the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  who  n 
even  so  much  as  saw  Troy. 

[Since  the  above  Conunent  was  written  and  publi 
(in  The  first  two  books  of  the  Eneis  rendered  into  En 
Blank  Iambic ,  Lond.  1845),  I  have  fallen  acciden 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  4j(ix  of  Sopho 
V.  1040  (ed.  Eton.  1786): 

ZmOTfiQi  %ifta9Btg  mnixmv  c£  avtvyatv^ 
Exvmtvsv  auv  sav   ansipv^Bv  §iov," 

Although  these  lines ,  proving  the  existence  of  an  -ace 
of  Hector's  having  been  dragged  alive  after  AchU 
chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument  ir 
in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  as  a  pi 
bility,  I  have  yet  allowed  the  Comment  to  re 
unaltered,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  importance 
necessity  of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual,  ol 
apparently  trivial  or  supposed  well -understood  ex] 
sions  of  our  author. 

Still  more  lately  (January  1853)  1  have  foun<J 
following   additional    evidence    that    some    writers 
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describe  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  given  by  Q.  Cur- 
this  (TV.  28)  of  Alexander  the  Great  having  caused  Betis 
to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death:  "Per  talos  enim  spirantis  lora  trajectasunt,  reli- 
Satumque  ad  currum  traxere  circa  urbem  equi;  gloriante 
fege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se 
esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda."   J.  H.] 


274. 

BED  BUHI   QUALIS   ERAT  QUANTUM  MUTATUS   AB   ILLO 

BECTORE   QUI   REDIT  EXUVIAS  INDUTUS  ACHILLI 

VEL  DANAUM  PHRYGIOS  JACULATUS  PUPPIfiUS   IGNES 


^are  that  most  touching  lamentation  in  that  most 
Mhetic  perhaps  of  all  tlie  ancient  dramas,  the  Electra 
<tf  Sophocles,  V.  1132:  ^^Sl  ipikxazov  fit^fiaot/''  &c. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  curious  in  such  matters 

to  be  informed ,  that  at  P.  305  of  the  third  volume  of 

*  copy  of  Clarendori's  History  of  the  Rebellion ,  preserved 

*■  Marsh's  library  in  Dublin ,  may  be  seen ,  amongst 

numerous   other  autograph  annotations   of  Dean'  Swift, 

the  words  quantum  mutatus  written  by  the  Dean  in  pencil 

ontiic  margin,  opposite  to  the  following  words  of  Cla- 

^«Mlon:  "The  Duke  (viz.  of  York)  was  full  of  spirit  and 

courage,  and  naturally  loved  designs,  and  desired  to 

Q^e  himself  in  some  action  that  might  improve  and 

•dvance   the    low  condition  of  the  King  his  brother" 

(Qiaries  the  First). 
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279. 

FLENS   IPSE 


"Non  minus  quam  iile."    Forbig^er,  correctly;  compai 
Ovid.  Ex  Ponio  I.  4.  53: 

'*£t  oarrare  meos  flcnti  flens  ipse  labores.*' 


287. 

NEC  ME  QUAERENTEM  VANA  MORATUR 


Does  not  delay  me  by  answering  my  foolish  inquiries. 

*' Quaesicraiu  multis;   nou  muhis  llle  moratus, 
Coutulit  in  versus  sic  sua  verba  duos.'* 

Ovid.  Fast,  I.  101. 

''Nou  faciet  longas  fabula  nostra  moras/' 

Ovid.  Fast.  II.  248. 


296. 

MANIBUS    VITTAS   VESTAMQUE    POTENTEM 
AETERNUMQUE    ADYTIS    EFFERT  PENETRALIBUS    IGNEM 


Not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.     Compare: 

"Dixit  et  admota  pariter  fatalia  visus 

Tradere  terga  nianu.** 

Val.  Flacc.  V.  242. 

of  Phrixus,  in   the  vision,  appearing  to  put  Uie  goid^ 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands. 
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298. 

DIVERSO   LUCTU 


•Diversus'  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind  or  quaiity, 
\xA  (^  siittaiion.  'Diversus  iuctus':  woe  in  a  quarter  of 
the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By 
this  single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  action ,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried 
at  once  out  of  the  retired  house  in  which  Eneas  is 
steeping,  into  the  midst  of  the  sacking  und  burning  of 
the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  numerous  events  de- 
scribed by  Pantheus  (r.  325  and  seq.)  to  occur  before 
Eociis  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 


299. 

OUAMQUAM   SECRETA   PARENTIS 
ANCHISAE   DOMUS   ARBORIBUSQUE   OfiTECTA    RECESSIT 


One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napoleon  (see  his  Note 
^  k  deuxieme  livre  de  PEneidey  quoted  in  Comm.  on 
^'^)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Eneas,  ''dans  ce  peu  dheures  et 
^gre  les  combats,^'  to  have  made  numerous  journeys 
(p/wifur*  voyages)  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated 
**4fw  un  hois  a  une  demi-lieue  de  Troijes"  This  criti- 
^  is  doubly  erroneous;  because,  first,  the  house  of 
Aachises  was  not  half  a  league's  distance,  nor  any  dis- 
**nce,  from  Troy,  but  in  Troy  itself,  as  evidenced  by 
^  account  (v.  730.  753)  of  Eneas's  flight  from  Anchi- 
W8'  house,  out  of  Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the  city; 
^ft<J,  secondly,  because  Eneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
^'^d,  on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been 
ireful  to  guard  against  any  demur  being  made  to  so 
"^y  as  even  two  visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here 
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informs  us,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town)  is  n 
lously  expedited  by  a  goddess. 

1  know  not  whether  .it  will  be  regarded  as  an 
nuation,  and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation,  of  Nap( 
error,  that  he  has  here  (as  in  the  'other  parts 
critique,)   depended  wholly  on  Delille's  very  in( 
translation : 

''D^j&  le  bruit  affi*eux  (quoique  loin  de  ia  ville 
Mon  pere  e&t  sa  demeure  au  fond  d'un  bois  tranqoil 

It  was,  at  iBast,  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sei 
ward  to  the  world,  imder  the  sanction  of  his  iUm 
name,  a  condemnation,  of  the  second  book  of  Uie 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  detail,  to  have 
ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  Virgil's  true  meaning 
to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  fulminati 
condemnation  against  errors,  the  greater  part  of 
had  no  existence  except  in  the  false  medium  th 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  hii 
words  and  his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintanc 
Virffil, 


302. 

SUMMI   FASTIGIA   TECTI 


Fastigia  TECTI ;  i.  e.  tectum  fastigatum;  a  slopi$ 
ridged  roof,  such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  E 
at  the  present  day.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  passage  in  which 
describes  the  'testudo':  ''scutis  super  capita  dei 
stantibus  primis,  secundis  submissioribus ,  tertiis 
et  quartis,  postremis  etiam  genu  nisis,  fastiga 
sicut  tecta  aedificiorum  sunt,  testudinem 
bant."    XLIV.  9. 
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309. 

MANIFESTA    FIDES 


Hie  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian:  *'In  prova 
deUa  prima  parte  si  puo  addurre  ....  queste  parole  del 
Convito,  che  ne  fanno  manifesta  fede.''  Comment. 
ofBiagioIi  on  Dante,  Infem.  II.  98. 


322. 

QUO  RES    SUBIMA   LOCO   PANTHEU   QUAM  PRENDISIUS    ARCEM 


On  more  mature  consideration  t  am  inclined  to  surrender 

Qie  interpretation   which  I   formerly  proposed  of  this 

I^assage  (see  Class.  Museum,  XXIV.  from  which  Journal 

U  has  been  quoted  by  Forbiger  into  his  third  Edition) 

^iKito  adopt  the  following:  quo  res  summa  loco?  m  what 

cmdiiion  is  our  ail  —  the  main  chance  —  iJiat  on  which 

^mything  hinges —-  and  therefore  (by  implication)  theState^ 

*salus  suprema  publica'?  Compare  Forbiger  m  loc.  and 

CNepos  in  Eumen,  IX.  2:  ''Hie  omnibus  titubantibus  et  de 

febus  summis  desperantibui>'."  Also:  "Periculum  sum- 

Dtte  rerum  facere."  Liv.  XXXllf .  8.  And :  "  Committendum 

iiinimsummam  indiscrimen  utcunque  ratus.*'  Liv.XXXlII.7. 

QuAM  PRENDiMus  ARCEM?  —   Literally:   if  we  throw 

^^»tekfes  into   the   ^arx\   what  kind  of  an  ^arx'  shall 

^  find  it  to  he?    is  the  ^arx'  any  longer  defensible? 

ftaiiDiinjs.  —  Nearly  as  in  Caesar,  B.  C.  III.  112.    **lis 

intern  invitis,  a  quibus  Pharos  tenetur,  non  potest  esse 

propter  angustias  navibus  introitus  in  portum.    Hoc  tum 

^^itas  Caesar,  hostibus  in  pugna  occupatis,  militibusque  ex- 

Positis, Pharon  prehendit,  atque  ibi  praesidium  posuit." 

^^  uses  the  present  tense  (prendimus),  because  he  is 

actually  (sefe  V.  315)  on  his  way   to   the  *arx'  at  the 

"foment  when  he  meets  Pantheus. 
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325. 

FUIMUS    TROES   FUIT   ILIUM 


The  full  force  of  these  expressions  will  be  perceived  fc 
those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind,  that  among-  tl 
Romans  the  death  of  an  invidual  was,  not  iinfrequentl; 
announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  *fuit';  see  ( 
Wernsdorfs  Poeiae  Latini  Minores): 

MoUibns  ex  oculis  aliquis  tibi  procidct  humor. 
Cum  dicar  subita  voce.  I'uisse,  tibi. 

Eiegiti  incerli  auciaris  de  Maeccnat,  Mvrib, 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  1.  2.  93: 

*'Horre8CO  misera,  memio  quoties  frt  partionis: 
Ita  paeuc  tibi  fnit  Phronesium." 

and  Pseud.  I.  8.  17: 

—  **B.  Qiiis  est  qui  moram  obcnpato  molcstam  obtiiJit? 
C.   Qui  tibi  sospilalis  fuit.   li.  Morluus  est,  qui  fuit;  qui  est,  vivos  est: 

where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meaning:  of  the  wore 
Compare  also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  c 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators:  "  vixerunt;"  and  (Schille 
Mar,  Stuart,  Act  ly.  sc.  11): 

—  **Jene  hat  gelebt, 
Wena  ich  dies  Blalt*  aus  meiuen  Handcn  gebe." 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  written  o 
the  eve  of  her  execution  and  preserved  in  Lamartine' 
Histoire  des  Girondins  (Liv.44,  c.30),  refers  to  this  Roma 
mode  of  expression:  "C'est  demain  a  huit  heures  que  To 
me  juge.  Probablement  a  midi  j'aurai  vecu,  pour  parte 
le  langage  Remain."    So  also  Manzoni,  of  Napoleon: 

*'Ei  fu:  siccome  immobile 
Datu  il  mortal  sospiro 
Stettc  la  spoglia  immemore 
Orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
Cosi  percossa,  attonila 
T.a  lerra  al  nunzlo  sta." 

//  Chigue  Maggio. 

From  the  Latin  'fuit'  used  in  the  above  sense,  come  hot 
the  Italian    *fu'   and    the  French    *feu\   defunct,   as  i 
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placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  *furent':  "Les 
notiires  de  quelques  Provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel, 
furent,  en  parlant  de  deux  personnes  conjointes  et 
decedees."  Trcvoux;  and  to  the  same  effect  Furetiere. 
Corresponding  to  this  use  of  the  past  lenses  of  tlie  verb 
'sam\  emphatically »  to  express  death ,  1.  e.  tlie  cessation 
o[existeDce,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tense  to  express 
^ty  L  e.  the  continuance  of  existence : 

"£sti8  io  Supcri,   nee  mexorabile  Clotlio 

Volvit  opus." 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  4. 

Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not  (ovx  Biai)J"  Matth. 
n.  IS.  And  -of  its  future  tense,  to  express  future  exis- 
tence, i.  e.  existence  after  death:  "Nee  enini  dum  ero, 
Migarulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa:  et  si  non  ero, 
sensu  omnino  carebo."     Cicer.  ad  Fam.  VI.  3. 


331. 

.MILLIA    OUOT   MAGNIS   UMQUAM    VENEHE    xMYCENIS 


'fotoDly  the  autlienticity,  but  tlie  precise  reading,  of  this 
Verse  is  sufficiently  defended  against  Heyne's  "totum 
versum  abesse  maltm,"  by  Ausonius's  quotation  of  it 
*ipsissimis  literis'  in  his  Perioch.  XX,  Iliad. 

I  have  nvyself  found  *umquam'  in  the  oldest  Gudian 
(No.  70),  and  *iin'quam'  jn  the  Leipzig,  No.  35  (Nau- 
>Wnn);  while  in  tlie  Leipzig,  No.  36  (Naumann),  and  in 
*c  Dresden,  1  have  found  *nunquam'.  Bcrsmann,  although 
k  has  adopted 'nunquanr,  informs  us  that  in  his  MS. 
(the  Camerarian)  it  is  *unquam'.  In  Daniel  Heinsius  1 
^wl  *numquam',  wiiich  has  been  deservedly  rejected 
^Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  *um(iuanr  adopted  instead. 
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334. 

VIX   PRIMI    PROELIA    TENTANT 
PORTARUM    VIGILES 


"Die  Posten  der  ersten  Nachtwache."  Ladewig.  I  th 
Forbiger  is  more  near  the  truth:  "In  primo  urbis  intn 
constituti.''  Primi  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  not  vigil 
which  latter  is  only  added  in  order  to  explain  what  pi 
or  persons  nearest  the  enemy  are  meant.    Compare  v.  4 

"Fit  via  vi;  nimpunt  aditus,  primosque  tnicidaut.** 

Also: 

"Discummt  alii  ad  portas,  primosque  trucidant." 

En,  XII.  577. 

And:  "Impetus  in  eosdem  factus,  et,  primis  caesis,  < 
ten  in  fugam  dissipati  sunt"    Liv.  XXXIII.  10. 


348. 

JUVENES  FORTISSlMA    FRUSTRA 
PECTORA   SI   VOBIS   AUDENTEM   EXTREMA    CUPIDO 
CERTA   SEQUl    QMKE.   SIT   REBUS  FORTUNA    VIDETIS 
EXCESSERE   OMNES   ADYTIS   ARISQUE   RELICTIS 
DI   QUIBUS   IMPERIUM   HOC   STETERAT   SUCCURRITIS    URB 
INCENSAE   MORIAMUR   ET  IN   MpDIA    ARMA   RUAMUS 

• 

Tlie  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the  words  from  si, 
younger  all  from  quae  sit,  as  far  as  steterat  inclus 
in  a  parenthesis.    Both,  I  think,  incorrectly,  and  to 
great  detriment  of  the  sense.    It  seems  to  me  as  p 
ns  possible  that  excessere  omnes  and  succurritis 
INCENSAE  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  description, 
of  the  city  deserted  by  its  Gods  and  on  fire.     No  c 
mentator  or  editor  should  have  found  any  difficult; 
tlie  passage,  wliich  is  one  of  the  clearest. 
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369. 


PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 


"Nothing  afraid  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange    images    of   death." 

Maclftih,  I.  3. 


390. 
DOLUS   AN   VIRTUS 


"Das  i$i  das  Beste,  was  zuin  Ziele  fiihrt; 
Uad  was  gelungen  ist,  diCs  ist  auch  rechtlich." 

Werher,  die  Sohne  dea  Tholes,  Th.  II.  A.  I.  sc.  6. 


391. 
ARMA    DABUNT   IPSI  • 


^>  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi   mean  the  persons  whom 
^^^oroelms  and  his  party  are  despoiling    of  their  arms 
(**DieTodten  werden  WalTen  geben"—  Schiller),  the  sen- 
dee ARMA  DABUNT  IPSI  Is  a  mere  tautology,  the  same 
^^Jcaning  being:  contained  in  the  preceding  *  mutemus  cly- 
P^*  4c.;  for,  tet  us  exchange  arms  with  these  persons, 
^  these  persons  sfutU  supply  us  with  arms,  are  plainly 
^  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.    I  there- 
tore  refer  iPSi  to  the  Danai;  the  enemy  generally; 
^  understand  Choroebus's  meaning  to  run  thus:  Let 
•»  dhmge  shields  ^c,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and, 
*y  w  doing,   compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves 
Ofsi),  to  furnish  us  with  arms.    The  passage  being  so 
interpreted,  there  is,  first,  no  tautology;  and,  secondly, 
^*i  has  its  proper,  em[)liatic  force. 
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The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  f 
miliar  to  us  in  the  English  proverbial  expression ,  fiirni 
a  rod  to  whip  himself. 


392. 

CLIPEIQUE  INSICinS    DECORUM 


Insigne,  —  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield,    Compar 

—  **Clipeoque  insijjne  pateniuiii 
Ccntuni  angues  ciiictamqnc  gerit  siTpoiUibiis  Hydniin/* 

En,  VII.   r>57. 

• 

**■  At  Icvem  .clipeiim  sublatU  ooi-nibus  lo 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  sctis  obslta,  jam  bos, 
Argiimentum  ingciis,  ct  cubtos  virginis  Argius, 
Cnelata(iuc  amneni  fuiidciis  pater  Inachiis  urna.*' 

En.  Vll.  789. 

—  "Clipei  iiou  enarrabile  textiim." 

En.  VIII.  mh. 

*'Cliri8liis  piirpiii'cnm  geminanti  textiis  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum,  dip^oriuii  insignia  Chri:>ins 
Scripserat." 

Prudent.  cwUr.  Symm.  1.  487. 


396. 

HAUD    NUMINE   NOSTRO 

I  tliink  that  tlic  structure  is,  not  (with  Forbiger  aJ 
Heyne)  numine  —  haud  nostro  i.  e.  mwUne  aver^ 
non  propitio,  but,  haud  —  nuuiine  nostro,  and  th 
the  meaninfj  is,  not  with  our  'nunien\  i.  e.  without  9 
'numen';  our  ^nutnen'  not  accompanying  w*';  forsaken- 
our  'numen\     Compare  exactly  parallel  i£n,  V.  56): 

*'Haud*cquiilcm  sine  mente  reor,  »iue  nuuiine  Diviun;" 
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mt  mhfjiil ,  i.  e.  with,  the  *niiineir  of  the  Gods.    Also 
l£n.  Vill.  627): 

"Haud  valum  ignarus.  venturiquo  inscius  aevi;" 

not  only,  not  ignorant  of^  but  welt  skilled  in,  the  future. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  n(jmine 
is  here  to  be  understood  precisely  as  in  the  correspon- 
ding passage  above  quoted  ft^oni  the  fifth  book,  and  that 
Ser\ws  second  explanation  ("Aut  quia  in  scutls  Grae- 
coruDi  Ncptunus,  in  Trojunorum  fuerat  Minerva  depicta") 
is  IS  unfounded ,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Virgil.  See  Comni. 
r.  178. 

The  reading  in  the  oldest  Gudian  being,  as  I  have  as- 
certained by  personal  examination,  *  nomine',  a  u  has  been 
placed  over  the  o  by  a  second  hand,  thus:   *.nomine\ 


401, 
coNDtirmjR 


\ 


'Condo'  is  (strictly),  not  merely  to  hide,  but,  the  force  of 
'do*  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Comm.  En,  I. 
^\  to  put  or  plunge  into  a  place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
^  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing 
fte  accusative : 

"Sol  quoque  et  cxoriens,  et  cum  sc  eondct  in  luidas. " 

Georg.  I.  438* 

'^Jsta,  mi  Lucili,  condenda  in  animum  sunt,  ut  con- 
tttnnas  voluptatem,  ex  plurium  assensione  venientem." 
StSEc.  Epist.  7. 
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406. 

LUMINA   NAM   TElfERAS    ARCEBANT  VmCULA    PAU 


The  translators  understand  the  words  vincula  a 
to  be  equivalent  to  'vincula  ligabant\  and  to  r 
more  than  that  cfuUns  bound  her  hands: 

'*Uer  eyeOy  for  fast  her  tender  wrists  were  bound. 

Sue 
—  <'Rude  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands.*' 

Berbsf 

''Che  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzella' 
Ambe  avvincon  le  mani." 

Alb 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not 

beyond  the  word  vincula;  and  arcebant  has  : 

proper  force  of  hindering,  keeping  away:  bonds  (^ 

hindered  J  kept  off  (arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.  so 

could  not  extend  them  towards  heaven. 

Our  autlior  had  probably  before  his  eyes  his 

model: 

UitwinfCa  yovatwp  (x'^iQi  d*  ovx  B^tcvi  (tot 
Tri^  in^c  Xafw^ai  ^tXtaxri^  yivsutSog). 

EURIP.   ANdrom, 

Our  text  has  been  imitated  by  St.  Hieronymu 
marvellous  Mulier  septies  percussa:  "Oculis,  quos 
tdrtor  alligare  non  potult ,  suspexit  ad  coelum.''  i 
ad  Innocent.  $•  3.    Also  by  Ovid  iMetam.  I.  731; 

''  Quos  potttii  solos  toiiens  ad  sidera  vultus ;  ** 

and  iUetam.  IV.  681): 

—  ''Mauibusque  modestos 
Celasset  vultus,  si  non  religata  fuisset. 
Lumina,  quod  potuit,   lacrimis  implevit  obortis.*' 
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413. 

TLM    DANAI    «EMITIT    ATQUE    EREPTAE    VIRGINIS   IRA 


Heyne*s  interpretation,  *'ira  propter  ereptam  virginem," 
is  proved  to  be  correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate 
sense  which  it  affords,  but  by  our  author's  use  elsewhere 
of  a  similar  stnicture,  e.  g.  *  Mortis  fraternae  ira',  En. 
IX.736;  'Grajarum  errore  jubarum',  r.  412  above;  *vete- 
ruftierrore  locorum',  III.  181;  *ereptae  amore  conjugis  \ 
ni  330;  also,  Macrymae  rerum',  1.  466;  and  Macrymas 
Creusae',  11.  784.  For  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  genitive  by  other  authors,  see  Dederich  on  Dictys 
€keiens.  V.  4. 

Gemitu  atoue  ira.  —  Prosaice,  an  angry  groan; 
groaning  with  anger,  Ira  is  the  feeling;  gemitu,  the  sound 
(and,  as  appears  not  only  from  En.  Yll.  15,  where  the 
two  words  are  again  found  united,  'gemitus  iraeque  leo- 
num',  but  from  En,  II,  53 ;  III.  555,  the  loud  sound  or  roar) 
by  which  the  feeling  was  expressed. 


416. 

APVERSI   RUPTO    CEU   QUONDAM   TURBINE    VENTI 
CONFLIGUNT  ZEPHYRUSQUE   NOTUSQUE   ET  LAETUS   EOIS 
ll'ROS  EQUIS   STRIDUNT   SILVAE    SAEVITQUE   TRIDENTI 
SrUHEUS   ATQUE  IMO   NEREUS   CIET    AEQUORA   FUNDO 


Compare  Aeschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  (v.  1 080,  Ed.  Blomfield), 
'^njeiheus  speaking: 

jlyQUOP  ficpsfimv  x^ova  6'  ex  nv&ntvmv 
Avratg  QtiatQ  nvtvfia  XQadaivoi, 
Kvfia  df  novxov  rgaxft  goditp 
Svyx(OGtiSVj  x(ov  r'  ovgavioiv 
AatQoav  diodovg," 
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Also  Dante,  Inferno^  V.  29: 

''Che  luuggiiia,  come  fa  mar  per  tempesta, 
Se  da  coutrari  venti  e  combatUito.*' 

Also  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  fine  Lyric,  tlie  Pibr 
Donald  Dhu: 

'*Come  as  the  winds  come 
When  forests  are  rended. 
Come  as  the  waves  come 
When  navies  are  stranded." 

Saevith^ue  tridenti  spumeus  at^ue  imo  nereu 
Ai^QUORA  FUNDO.  —  The  structuFC  is,  not  *  spumeus  ! 
saevit  tridenti',  but  'Nereus  saevit  tridenti  spu 
and  tlie  meaning  is,  produces  a  great  deal  of  fr 
the  operation  of  stirring  up  the  sea  from  the  bottoi 
his  trident     Compare  En,  XI.  624: 

*'Quali8  nbi  altcmo  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras,   scopulosque   supcrjacit  uadam 
{Spumeus,  extremnniquc  sinu  perfundit  arenam;*' 

where,  as  in  our  text,  *  spumeus'  is  placed  in  tl 
phatic  position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  fro 
sequel. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  I  m 
that  there  is  (see  Foggini)  a  point  placed  after  s 
in  the  Medicean  (see  hoyvever  Comments  r.  420  a 
I.  122),  that  1  have  myself  found  a  similar  point 
Dresden,  and  that  the  comma  after  spumeus,  omit 
modern  editors,  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  old  E 
(with  the  exception  of  H.  Stephens) ,  viz.  in  the  B 
Edition  of  1475,  in  those  of  the  two  Heinsii,  in  Bu 
Brunck,  Ambrogi,  La  Cerda  and  Bersmann,  also 
fieri  and  the  Baskervilie.  In  the  Vatican  Fragmei 
Bottari)  the  whole  passage  is  wanting,  and,  in  t 
man,  not  only  the  whole  passage,  but  almost  the 
of  the  second  Book. 
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420. 

ILLI   ETIAM    SI   QUOS    OBSCURA   NOCTE   PER   UMBRAM 
FLDIMUS   LNSIDIIS  TOTAQUE    AGITAVIMUS  URBE 
APPARENT    PRIMI    CLIPEOS    MENTITAQUE   TELA 
AGNOSCUNT   ATQUE   ORA    SONO   DISCORDIA    SIGNANT 
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1  find  in  Pierius :  "  In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis ,  eodeni 
njembro  legas  apparent  primi;  disjunctim  inde,  clipeos 
■crriTAQUE    tela    adgnoscunt.      Donatus    mavult   primi 

CLIPEOS." 

The  Medicean,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  sanction  the 

junction  of  primi  with  clipeos  ,  a  point  being  interposed 

in  that  MS.  (see  Foggini)  between  apparent  and  primi; 

bot,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  (Comm. 

&  1. 122),  little  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  punctuation 

^er  of  that  or  any  other  ancient  MS. ,  tlie  punctuation 

depending  entirely  on  tlie  arbitrement  of  their  illiterate 

scribes;  and  least  of  all  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn 

from  the   punctuation  of  the  Medicean  in  the  passage 

before  us,  the  scribe  liaving  thought  proper  to  place 

a  point  not  only  after  apparent,  but  also  after  urbe  and 

after  clipeos. 

Ora   sono  DISCORDIA   SIGNANT.  —    SiGNANT,    remark 

(compare  En.  V.  317),  ora,  our  speech  (compare:  "Quod 

lanta  erat  commendatio  oris  atque  orationis,  ut  nemo  ei 

dicendo  posset  resistere."     Nep.  in  Alcib.  I.  2,   where 

seeBremi's  Annot. ;  also :  **Ego  enim  dabo  vobis  os  [<yrofta] 

ctsapientiam."  Evang.  sec.  Luc.  XXI.  15),  discordia  sono, 

^tagreeing  in  sound,  viz.  with  our  assumed  appearance 

of  Greeks,  or  perhaps  simply,  sounding  differently  from 

^  Greek.    Contrast  Sil.  Ital.  XVU.  444 : 

—   "Acccndunt  iras  vnllusque  vironim 
Aj'tnoninique  habitus  noti,  et  vox  consoua  linyfuae." 
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432. 

NEC   TELA    NEC   L'LLAS 
VITAVISSE    VICES    DANAUM 

On  further  consideration  I  am  induced  to  withd 
terpretation  assig:ned  by  me  to  these  words  in  it 
Museum,  No.  XXIV,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger 
Edition.     *  Vices',  1  now  think,  corresponds  e: 
our  turns ,  the  French  tours ,  and  the  German  h 
Eneas  braved,  not  only  all  the  weapons, 
turns,  all  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  1 
such  appears  to  be  tlie  precise  meanmg  of  th 
the  passages  quoted  by  Forbiger:  'Belli  tenfc 
Stat.  Theb.  X.  749.     *  Belli  vices  novisse',  S 
'Martis  vices',  Claud.  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  282; 
cissitudes  nor  perils ,  but  evolutions  (*  tours  \  F 
And  so  Ovid.  Metam.  XIV.  35: 

—  **  Speriioiitcm  spernc,  seque 
Redde  vices;" 

return  his  tactics,  pay  him  tit  for  tat.  Con 
Cut.  V.  209: 

—  "  Act'rbas 
Cogor  adire  vices." 

For  a  curious,  1  cannot  say  successful,  atten 
nect  the  ancient  Latin  *vix,  vicis',  with  the  : 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  derive  both  from  the 
of  the  Brahmins,  see  Wilford  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Society,  vol.  V,  and  Ouvaroff,  Etudes  (le  Phii 
Petersburg.  1843. 
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453. 

LIMEN   ERAT  CAECAEQUE    FORES  ET  PERVIUS  USUS 
TECTORUM    INTER   SE  PRIAHE  POSTESQUE   RELICTI 
A  TERGO 


"PosTEs  RELICTI  A  TERGO,  h,  0.  poFta,  quao  a  tergo 
erat,  opposita  illi,  quae  est  in  aedium  fronte."  Heyne. 
No:  A  TERGO  belongs,  not  specially  to  relicti,  but  to  the 
whole  sentence;  thus:  *A  tergo  (aedium  viz.)  erat  li- 
ocn,  caecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usus  tectorum';  i.  e.  ai 
(he  rear  of  the  house  there  was  an  entrance  through  a 
teeretdoor:  postesque  relicti,  and  this  door,  in  the  pre- 
tent  confusion  J  was  deserted  —  no  longer  frequented. 

Postes  reucti.  —  Compare:  "Nihil  rerum  mortalium 
tam  instabile  ac  fluxum  est,  quam  fama  potentiae  non 
roa  vi  nixa.  Statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limen.  Nemo 
Mlari,  nemo  adire".  Tacit.  Annal.  XIII.  19.  Also: 
"Sedesque  astare  relictas,"  En.  III.  123. 

A  TERGO  LIMEN  ERAT  <fec.  -^  Compare  (Plin.  Epist.  II. 
n.  5):  "A  tergo  cavaedium,  porticum,  aream;"  and 
(Ibid.  15):  "Cingitur  diaetis  duabus  a  tergo;"  and  {Ibid, 
Jl):  "a  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  villae,  a  capite  silvae." 

Pervius  usos;  —  a  p$rvious  use,  i.  e.  made  use  of 
as  a  passage. 


458. 

EVAI»0    AD   SUMMI    FASTIGIA   CULMINIS 

'Evade'  (e-vado),  go  ihe  whole  way  through,  pass  over 
^  entire  space  (whether  upward,  downward,  or  on  the 
^'el\  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side;  and  that, 
whether  p/<ys/c«//y ,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  En. 

Xll.  907,  or  metaphorically,  as   in   Tcrent.    Adelph,  III. 

4.63: 

—  **Vonnii   niiiiia  illaec  lirPiUia 
Profccto  evadet   in   uliquod  nngimiii  niulum;" 
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and  Andr,  1.  1.  100: 

"Quam  limco  quorsum  evadas." 

in  both  which  passages  tlie  reference  is  to  the  u 
event,  the  upshot. 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passajrc 
Forcellini,  in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  *evad 
'ascendo\  transfer  to  this  verb  a  meaning  wholly  f 
to  it,  and  contained  only  (incidentally)  in  the  con 


460. 

TVRRIM    IN  PRAECIPITI   STANTEM   SUMMISQUE   SUB   AS 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS   UNDE   OMNIS  TROJA    VIDERI 
£T    OANAUM   SOLITAE   NAVES    ET   ACHAIA   CASTRA 
AGGRESSI   FERRO   CIRCUM  QUA   SUMMA   LABANTES 
JUNCTURA8    TABULATA    DABANT   CONVELLIMUS    ALTIS 
8EDIBUS  IMPULIMUSQUE  EA   LAPSA   REPENTE  RUINAM 
CUM   SONITU   TRAHIT   ET  DANAUM   SUPER  AGMINA   LAI 
INCIDIT 


In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM.  —  "In  cditiore  loco  pos 
Heyne.  "In  alto."  Wagner.  '  "In  alto  positam." 
ger.  1  entirely  dissent  fron^this  interpretation, 
because  *in  praecipiti'  never  means  *m  alto\  but  a 
(not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  all  other  Latin  autho 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  in  such  a  situation 
headlong  fall  would  he  easy  and  probable.  S  e  c  o  i 
because,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Virgil  has 
mitted  the  double  error,  (a)  of  stating  twice  ove 
the  turret  was  seated  in  a  high  situation  (first  ; 
words  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM,  and  then  in  the  immec 
succeeding  words  summisque  sub  astra  eductam  t 
and  ib)  of  wholly  omitting  to  slate  that  it  was  ; 
(where  it  certainly  must  have  been  seated,  or  it 
not  have  fallen  headlong  on  the  besiegers),  viz.  < 
edge  of  the  roof,  perpendicuiarly  over  the  front  Wi 
In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM  bciug  undcrstood  to  me 
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the  edge  of  the  roof,  the  description  of  the  turret  be- 
comes simple,  clear,  and  vivid;  it  was  summis  tectis,  o« 
the  top  of  ike  house;  eductam  sub  astra,  raised  to  a 
great  height  above  it;  in  praecipiti  stantem,  standing  per- 
pendicularly on  the  roof  edge,  above  the  wall  of  the  palace. 

Qua  summa  labantes  juncturas  tabulata  dabant.  — 
Where  the  turret  was  connected  with,  and  easily  separ- 
oMefrom,  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Heyne 
and  Wafj^ner  understand  summa  tabulata  to  mean  the 
highest  story  of  the  turret;  but,  admitting  that  the  turret 
had  a  number  of  stories,  the  Trojans  could  not  have 
attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  story  of  a 
turret  eductam  sub  astra  ,  without  ascending  the  turret ; 
^d  having  ascended ,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend 
how  they  could  precipitate  it  on  the  Greeks,  without 
precipitating  themselves  along  with  it;  or  indeed,  how 
leio^  in  or  on  it,  they  could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The 
words  coNVELLiMus  and  impulimus  are»  of  themselves, 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Trojans  stood  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret  altis  sedibus 
{frm  its  high  seat,  viz.  on  the  top  of  the  house),  and 
ptttked  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  be- 
siegers. Summa  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace 
OD  die  top  of  the  house  (^solarium,  see  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XV),  on  wliich  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace 
being  a  floor  {Tafelwerk,  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata  (see 
the  application  of  the  tenn  by  Servius ,  ad  voc.  *  Sce- 
ttam'  En.  1.  168,  even  to  an  upright  boarding,  a  per- 
pendicular partition  of  boards),  and  being  on  the  top  of 
Ae  house  is  called  summa. 

Juncturas  what  else  but  the  connection  or  jointings 
of  the  tower  to  the  flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood? 

I  beg  to  propose  the  above  interpretation  of  tabulata 
^  iHace  of  my  previous  interpretation  {filass.  Mus.  XXIV), 
**the  top  story  of  the  palace",  to  which  I  admit  the  justice 
^f  Forbiger's  objection  (see  his  third  Edition)  that  the 
houses  of  the  ancients  had  but  one  story.    On  the  other 
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hand  1  have  found  since  the  above  Comment  was  w 
that  Forbiger  has  in  his  third  Edition  paid  ine  the  o< 
raent  of  adopting  my  explanation  of  in  prakcipiti  st. 
in  place  of  his  own  previous  explanation  quoted  i 
Incidit.  —  See  Comm.  v.  246  and  505. 


471. 

OtJALIS    UBI    IN  LUCEM   COMJBER   MALA    GRAMINA   PA!: 
FRIGIDA   SUB   TERRA    T1IMIDUM    QUEM    BRUMA   TEGEBA 
NUNC  POSITIS   NOVUS   EXUVIIS  NITIDUSQUE   JUVENTA 
LUBRICA   CONVOLVIT  SUBLATO   PEtTORE   TERGA 
ARDUUS    AD   SOLEM   ET   LINGUIS   MICAT  ORE   TRISULCI 


1  doubt  if  the  almost  dazzling  beauty  of  this  simih 
sidered  as  a  separate  and  independent  picture,  is 
to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitiibleness  and 
spondence  in  every  particular  to  the  object  whict 
lustrates.     The  serpent  has  lain  underground  all  \< 
Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until  this  m 
appeared  before  Troy.    The  serpent,  poison  less 
underground,  shows  now  the  first  indications  of  his 
acquired  venom  (see  below) :  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  but ; 
and  therefore  neither  dangerous  nor  dreaded,   pr 
himself  for  the  first  time  as  a  formidable  warric 
virulent  enemy.    The  serpent,  fresh  and  young  a 
gorous  and  agile ,  lifts  his  head  and  breast  erect  to 
the  sun,   coils  his  folds,  and  shimmers  with  his 
forked  tongue :  Pyrrhus,  no  less  fresh  and  young  a 
gorous  and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and  flashes 
brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  con 
and  now  at  long  and  last  appearing,  is  evident  no 
from  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  ( 
V,  246),  but  from  Sil.  Ital.  XII.  6,  where  the  precisely 
comparison  is  applied  to  Hannibal  all  the  winter  si 
in  Capua  and  taking  the  field  again  in  summer: 
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^-  "Ceu  condita  brunia, 
hnm  Rhipaea  rigent  Aquilonis  flaniina,  tandem 
Evolvit  serpens  arcano  membra  cubili, 
Et  splendente  die  novus  emicat,  atque  coniscum 
Pert  caput,  et  saniem  snblatis  faucibus  efflat." 

Mala  gramina  pastus.  —  These  words  are  added 

neither  *  otiose',  nor  yet  merely  for  the  sake  of  heighten- 

fc J  the  picture,  but  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  natural 

^tory  of  the  serpent,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 

be  poisonless  during  its  quiescent  state  in  the  winter,  and 

*o  acquire  its  poison  in  spring  from  certain  herbs  which 

^  used  to  eat  on  leaving  its  retreat:  "omnia  secessus 

tempore  veneno  orb  a  dormiunt."  Pun.  Vlli.  59.    That 

tills  doctrine  is,  though  perhaps  too  indistinctly  to 

4>e  at  once  perceptible  by  us,  uninitiated,  of  modern  times. 

Vet  certainly    contained    in   Virgil's    mala    gramina 

**Asrus,  appears  from  Statius's  imitation: 

—  "Ceu  lubricus  alta 
Anguis  humo  verni  blauda  ad  spiramina  soils 
Erigitur  liber  senio,  et  squalentibus  annis 
Exutus,  laetisque  minax  interviret  herbis; 
Ah  miser,  agrestnm  si  quis  per  gramen  hianti 
ObTias,  et  prime  siccaverit  era  veneno." 

Stat.  Thed.  IV.  95. 

The  Structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very 
simplest;  the  sentence  begun  at  qualis  being  broken  off 
abruptly  at  tegebat,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  at  nunc; 
^  IN  LucEM  depending  neither  on  the  precedmg  exultat, 
iwrthe  subsequent  convolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which 
^  to  have  followed,  if  the  author  had  carried  on  to 
^  end  the  sentence  which  he  has  left  unfinished  at 
^KGiBAT.  A  dash  should  be  placed  after  tegebat  (thus, 
'ifiiBAT  — )  in  order  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  slnicture. 
See  Coram.  £n.  I.  220  (Pag.  82). 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  con- 
certs the  passage,  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of 
^^  most  awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable:  "Post 
^ga  distingui  debuit  commate.      Jungenda  enim  sunt 

M 
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in  luceiii  convolvit  tcrga/'  Brunck.  "Postx 
commale  tantum  intcrpunxi;  distinxi,  Brunckium  ( 
Medic  secutus,  etiani  post  terga;  in  lucem  auter 
dem  Brunckio  auctore,  jungo  cum  verbo  conv< 
Wagner,  V.  L,  ad  Edit.  Heyn.  Heyne  though  punc 
better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodgc 
of  the  passage:  "in  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  e> 
aut  ad  convolvit;  utrumque  parum  commode." 


479. 

IPSE   INTER  PRIMOS    tORREPTA    DURA   BIPENXI 
LIMINA  PERRUMPIT  POSTESQUE   A    CARDINE  VELLIT 
AERATOS   JAMQUE   EXCISA    TRADE   FIRMA    CAVAVIT 
ROBORA   ET  INGENTEM  LATO   DEDIT   ORE    FENESTRA 
APPARET   DOMUS   INTUS   ET    ATRIA   LONGA   PATESCU 
APPARENT   PRIAMI  ET    VETERUM   PENETRALIA  REGU 
ARMATOSQUE  VIDENT    STANTES    IN   LIMINE   PRIMO 
AT   DOMUS   INTERIOR   GEMITU   MISEROQUE   TUMULTU 
MISCETUR   PENITUSQUE    CAVAE   PLANGORIBUS  AEDE 
FEMINEIS   ULULANT  FERIT   AUREA    SIDERA   CLAMOR 
TUM   PAVIDAE  TECTIS   MATRES   INGENTIBUS  ERRANT 
AMPLEXAEQUE   TENENT   POSTES    ATQUE   OSCULA'  FIG 
INSTAT  VI   PATRIA   PYRRUUS  NEC   CLAUSTRA  NEQUI 
CUST0DE8   SUFFERRE   V.\LENT  LABAT  ARIETE   CREBI 
JANUA  ET  EMOTI   PROCUMBUNT   CARDINE   POSTES 
FIT   VIA   VI   RUMPUlfT  ADITUS   PRIMOSQUE   TRUCIDAB 
IMMISSI   DANA!   ET  LATE   LOCA  MILITE    COMPLENT 


All.  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  na 
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LABAT   ARIETE    CAEBRO 
JANDA,    ET  EMOTI   PROCUMBUNT    CARDINE   POSTES. 

Heyne's  words  are:  "a  cardine  vellit:  mo  vet,  labefactal, 
ecardine  ut  amoveat  annititur.  Nuncenim  adhuc  de 
conatu  agitur." 

Now  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  method  of 
Virgil,  who  never  begins  with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  what 
is  about  to  happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward 
the  event,  but  on  the  contrary  always  places  the  event 
fall  before  the  eyes  first,  and  then  goes  back  and  ex- 
plains by  what  means  it  has  been  brought  about,  and 
then,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates  with  a 
re-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
bsl  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the 
present  occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of 
Pyrrhos  and  his  comrades  which  is  contained  in  the 
verses  *Veslibulum  ....  jactant',  he  informs  us  that 
Pyrrfaus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head  of  his  c||pirades 
seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the  doors, 
and  forces  the  valves  from  the  hinges.  The  event, 
i*  e.  the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  is 
thus  in  as  few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
*he  reader.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment  — 
required  successive  steps,  which  the  poet  now  sets  about 
to  describe  particularly.  First,  with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts 
^paael  out  of  the  door: 

JAMQUE   EXCISA   TRABE    FIRMA   CAVAVIT 
ROBORA,   ET  INGENTEM   LATO    DEDIT   ORE   FENESTRAM. 

Ws  is  the  first  step  and  is  attended  by  consequences 
*kich  are  described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the 
second  step;  the  consequences  are: 

0)APPARET   DOMUS   INTUS,    ET   ATRIA    LONG  A    PATESCUNT; 

APPARENT   PRIAMI    ET    VETERUM   PENETRALIA    REGUM; 

ARMATOSOVE    VIDENT   STANTES    IN    LIMINE    PRIMO. 

0)  AT  DOMUS    INTERIOR   GEMITU    MISEROQUE   TUMULTU 

11SCETUR,    PENITUSQUE    CAVAE    PLANGORIBUS  AEDKS 

fEJIlKEIS   ULULANT;   FERIT   AUREA   SIDERA   CLAMOR. 
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TUM   PAVIDAE   TECTIS   MATRES  INGENTIBUS   ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEQUE   TENENT  POSTES,    ATQUE   OSCULA   FIGUNT— 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  na 
step  follows: 

INSTAT    VI   PATRIA   PYRRHUS;   NEC    CLAUSTRA , 

(viz.  the  'claustra'  in  which  he  had  already  made  ■ 
opening  or  window  with  the  axe,) 

NEQUE    IPSI 
CUSTODES   SUFFERRE   VALENT:   LABAT   ARIETE    CREDRO 
JANUA,   ET   EMOTI  PROCUMBUNT   CARDINE   POSTES. 

(I.  e.  the  battering  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  level! 
with  the  ground,)  and  thus  the  reader  put  in  full  poss^ 
sion  of  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  throia. 
(and  which  were  actually  gone  through)  in  the  perf« 
mance  of  the  act  described  at  v.  480  as  already  perTc 
med.  This  done  (and  the  peroration  or  winding  i 
made,  in  the  words  EMO*ri  procumburt  carbine  posra 
which  •  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger  enunciat£ 
of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  v.  480),  our  author  px 
ceeds  with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  this  fa^ 

FIT   VIA   VI :   RUMPUNT  ADITUS,   PRIMOSQUE  TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI  DANAI,   ET  LATE  LOCA   MILITE   COMPLENT.' 

the  whole  body  of  Danai  burst  in ,  butcher  all  they  m^ 
and  fill  the  house  with  soldiers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  t^^ 
picture,  nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil's  us"* 
method  of  painting;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  c^c 
fused  and  ill  imagined,  nothing  less  like  Virgirs  usual  st  2 
of  painting,  than  the  picture  divided  into  two  by  the  br^ 
placed  by  commentators  and  translators  at  primo,  and  t^ 
commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  at  at  domus  interiO 

PosTES  .  .  .  CARDINE.  —  The  'postcs'  of  the  Roman 
were  (as  clearly  appears  ft*om  Lucretius  III.  370: 

*^Praetcrea  si  pro  foribus  sunt  lumina  nostra, 
Jam  mugis  exemptis  ociills  deberc  videtur 
Cerncre  res  animus,  sublatis  postibus  ipsis,") 

the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.  having 
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t^o  valves  meeting  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a 
noon  plural.  These  valves  were  not  fastened  either  to 
a  door-case,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  house  or  buildings, 
but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached,  and  moved  on 
pivots  (*cardinibus'),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into  the 
threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  *postes' 
has  passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  'Imposte': 
**Imposta,  Legname  che  serve  a  chiudere  I'uscio." 
'Voc  Delia  Crusca. 

AiRATOS  .  .  .  ROBORA.  —  Obscrve  the  effect  of  these 
^rds,  placed  each  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  com- 
neDcement  of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  the  sequel 
by  a  pause,  vellit  aeratos,  tears  them  donm  although 
fitted  with  bronze:  CAVAvrr  robora,  scooped  out  an 
epadng  in  the  tioor  although  made  of  the  hardest  wood. 

At  domus  interior.  —  At  contrasts  the  domus  inte- 
noR  (observe  the  comparative  degree;  farther  in)  and 
wbat  is  there  happening ,  not  with  what  is  going  on  at 
or  outside  the  door  i.  e.  not  with  the  bursting  in  of 
Pyirfaus  and  his  comrades,  but  with  the  just  mentioned 
Mius  nrnjs  (observe  the  positive  degree:  just  inside), 

ATRULOIIGA,  PENETRALIA   REGUM,    and  ARMATOS  STANTES  IN 

mwE  PRiMO.  If  a  contrast  with  what  was  going  on  out- 
side —  with  the  bursting  open  of  the  door  —  had  been 
intended,  the  word  *interea'  would  have  been  added  to 

ATDOiroS   INTERIOR. 

AlRIA    LONGA     ....    DOMDS    INTERIOR     ....     CAVAE 

«DEs.  —  The  two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a 
Boman  house  consisted  (for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a 
Roman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic,  house),  are  here  in- 
seated  with  great  distinctness;  the  front  part  consisting 
■ttinly  of  the  'atrium',  in  the  words  atria  longa;  the 
bner  or  back  part,  the  *cavaedium',  in  the  words  cavae 
^M.  See  Becker's  Gallus,  vol.  n.  The  double  ex- 
pression, INTERIOR  DOMUS ,  CAVAE  AEDEs ,  reduccd  to  plain 
Pn)se,  becomes  the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say, 
those  surrounding  the  *cavaedium'  or  inner  court. 
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Aedes  ululant.  —  "Heule  Thor  ,    schreye    Stadt! 
Jesaia,  XIV.  31.  (Luther's  Bibel.) 
AuREA  siDERA.  —  Coniparc: 

—  **Tu  proba 
Perambulabls  astra  sidus  aurcum.'* 

Hon.  Epod.  17.  40. 

—  "Wenn  morgen  sich  die  Sterne 
Vergolden,  Philipp,  biu  ich  fern  voii  dir." 

Werner,  die  Sohne  des  TAaies,  Th.  I.  Act  IV.  so.  2. 

*' Sterne  mit  den  goldiicn  Fiisschen 
Waudela  droben  bang  und  sacht, 
Dass  8ie  nicht  die  Erde  wccken, 
Die  da  schlaft  im  Schoos  der  Nachl." 

U.  Heine,  neue  Gedic/Ue. 

"Wozu  sind  all  die  Stem*  am  Himmel  nur  gemacht? 
Mit  goldnem  Flitter  wol  zu  schmucken  nnsre  Nacht?" 

RUECKERT,  die  Weisheit  des  Brahmanen,  XVU.  44- 


496. 

NON  SIC  aggeribus  ruptis  qudm  spumeus  amnis 
exit  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo  camposque  per  omxes 
cum  stabulis  armenia  trahit 


"Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies 
by  mine  hand,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters."  /.  Chrm 
XIV.  11. 

"Jene  gewaitigeu  Wetterbache , 
Aus  des  Hagels  unendiicben  Sclilo.ssen . 
Aus  den  Wolkenbrucben  zusamnjongenos&en , 
Kommen  fuister  gerauscht  und  gcsfhossen, 
Reissen  die  Brucken  und  reisscn  die  Daname 
Donnernd  mit  fort  im  Wogcngoschwemme , 
Nichts  ist,  das  die  Gewaliigcn   hemmc.'* 

Si^HiLLER,   Braut  von  Mcitsitui. 
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505. 

PROCUBUERE 


Observe  the  effect  of  the  emphatic  position  of  this  word 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  the 
sequel  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause.  Compare: 
'Incidit',  V.  467;  and  see  Comm.  v.  246. 


507. 

CONVULSAQUE   VIDIT 


LIMINA    TECTORUM 


Co)ivuLSA.  —  Viz.  *a  sedibus  suis'.  Compare:  "Ac  mihi 
domus  ipsa  nutare,  convulsaque  sedibus  suis,  ruitura 
supra  videtur."    Plin.  Episi.  VII.  19. 


521. 

JfOX  TALI    AUXILIO   NEC    DEFENSORIBUS   ISTIS 

imPUS   ECET  NON   SI   IPSE   MEUS    NUNC    AFFORET   HECTOR* 


KojT  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DEFENSORIBUS  ISTIS.  —  The  Com- 
mutators and  translators  refer  these  words  to  Priam; 
"•EFENsoRiBUS  ISTIS,  quoiis  iu  €s"  Forbigcr.  This  is 
^doubtediy  erroneous;  for, 

First,  it  is  incredible  that  the  exquisite  judgment  of 
Virgil  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba,  on  such  an 
^^ccasion,  words  contemptuous  of,  and  offensive  to,  the 
^  king,  her  husband;  tali  auxxlio,  such  help  as  thine; 
.  •ttwsoRiBus  iSTis,  such  defenders  as  thee,  forsooth! 
Secondly,  the  passage  so  understood  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  subsequent  non  si  ipse  meus  nunc 
AFFORET  hector  ;  foT  the  presence  of  Hector  could  not 
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render  the  puny  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  least  degree 
more  useful. 

Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  the  assistance  broupl^t 
by  Priam,  and  that  assistance,  which  alone  Hecuba  coy^- 
sidered  as  of  any  use ,  viz.  the  protection  of  the  altajr, 
is  not  sufficiently  striking. 

I  therefore  refer  tali  auxilio  ....  defensoribus  istis 
to  TELis  in  the  preceding  line;  so  understood,  the  words 
are  (a)  -perfectly  void  of  oflfence  towards  Priam;  (b)  har- 
monise  with   NON   SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR,  tl&^ 

meaning  being  that  arms  are  now  useless,  even  althougl* 
Hector  himself  were  here  to  use  them;  and  (c)  afford  ^* 
stronger  sense,  in  as  much  as  the  protection  of  aria^ 
contrasts,  more  strongly  than  the  protection  of  Priaid^ 
with  the  protection  aflforded  by  the  altar.  Compart 
Aeschyl.  Supplices^v.  191: 

^'Afjuivov  sort  nccreog  iiven\  m  %0Qai^ 
Ilceyov  9Q0SiiBiv  van^d'  aymvtmv  ^tmv. 
Kgtutcov  8s  ttvQyov  pm/iogj  agffTpttov  acmog.*' 

And  Shakespeare,  d^ioL  I.  2: 

—  "For  the  dearth. 
The  Gods,  not  the  Patricians  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help." 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  200: 

''Non  haec  apta  mihi  nitidis  omatibus,  inquit, 
Tempora,  nee  miserae  placent  insignia  formae 
Te  sine,  sed  dubinm  coetu  solante  timorem 
Fallere,  et  incultos  aris  adverrere  crlnes." 

Also  Virgil  himself,  En.  VI.  37: 

**  Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit."* 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  will  be  observed  that  ^ 

a 

in  the  description  wliich  Virgil  has  given  of  Priam,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verses,  it  is  not  so  much  the--^ 
mere  imbecility  of  the  old  man ,  which  he  wishes  to  place 
before  our  eyes,  as  the  more  affecting  picture  of  that 
imbecility  clothed  in,  and  attempting  to  wield,  arms: 

''Arm a  diu  senior  desueta  trementibus  aevo 
Circumdat  nequidquam  humeris." 
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And  so  Hecuba: 

'Mpwoi  autem  sumtis  Priamum  jnvenilibus  armis 
Dt  ridit:  Quae  mens  tarn  (lira,  miserrime  conjnx, 
Impulit  his  cingi  tclis?  aut  quo  mis?  inquit; 
Nod  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis  (viz.  istis  tells) 
Tcmpus  eget." 

For  examples  of  'defensor'  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object  see  Caes.  de  B.  G.  IV.  17:  "Sublicae  et  ad 
inferiorem  partem  flmninis  obliquae  adigebantur,  . . . .  et 
tliae  item  supra  pontem  . .  . ,  ut  si  arborum  trunci,  sive 
Dives,  dejiciendi  opens  caussa  essent  a  barbaris  missae, 
bis  defense  rib  us  earum  vis  minueretur;''  and  Claud. 
kRufin.  I.  79: 

—  "Haec  (vie.  Megaera)  terruit  Herculis  ora, 
Et  defenaores  terrarum  polluit  arcus.*' 

1  crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  their 
frne  meaning  these  words  are  used  vituperatively. 


529. 

ILLUM   ARDEN8  INFESTO    VULNERE  PYRRHUS 
I'SEQUITUR   JAM    JAMQUE  MANU   TENET   ET  PREMIT   HASTA 
n  TANDEM   ANTE   OCULOS   EVASIT  ET   ORA  PARENTUM 
COHCIDIT   AC   MULTO    VITAM   CUM    SANGUINE   FUDIT 


**PBEanT  HASTA,  i.  e.  feriL"  Burmann.  "Premit  hasta, 
^quisitius  quam  transflgit.  Proprie  premit  hasta  is 
^oi  ea  transfigit  aliquem,  SQeiSofisvog,''  Heyne.  ''Durch- 
^hrt  ifan  mit  der  Lanze."  Ladewig. 

I  think  not;  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  because  in  the  immediately  following  words, 
^TANDEM  ante  oculos  EVASIT  <&c.  WO  are  informed  that 
^Wites  continued  to  run ,  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
Shebeen  *  pressus  hasta'  in  the  above  sense,  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  meaning  transfixed  at  all,  necessarily  meaning 
^f^nsflxed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  overcome, 
^  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  thing. 

N 
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Secondly,  because  in  all  the  instances  with  whi  ^h 
I  am  acquainted  of  'pre mere'  applied  to  a  fug:iti"^.?e, 
it  means  simply,  presses  hard,  hunts  or  drives  to  ^^x* 
tremity: 

—  "Apri  cursum  clamore  prementem." 

En,  I.  328. 

"Male  rem  gerere  Darium  premique  ab  Scythis."    N"^. 
MUt.   HI.  3,  where   Bremi:    "Premere    und    urgc3re 
werden  hauftg  von  dem  gesagt,  welcher  einen  so  in    ^He 
Enge   treibty    doss   man   sich   nicht   mehr    helfen  kcfTin, 
welcher  einem  hart  zusetzt:'    So  also  Nep.  Them.  III.   3; 
Datam.  VII.  3;   Bannib.  XL  5.    And  above  all  compare 
Virgil  himself,  En.  XL  545,  of  Metabus  pressed  hard 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Volsci,  when   he  was.  fleeing 
with  his  daughter  Camilla  in  his  arms: 

—  ''Tela  undique  saeva  premebant 
Ei  circumfuso  volitabant  milite  Volsci." 

Thirdly,  because,  similar  to  Virgil's  use  of 'premere' 
in  connexion  with  insequitur,  is  Horace's  use  of  the 
same  word  in  connexion  with  *sequitur',  in  a  passage 
where  it  can  only  mean  presses  hard: 

"Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam; 
Frifstra;  nam  comes  atra  premit,  scquitiirqiie  fiigacem." 

Sailer.  II.  7.  114. 

I  therefore  consider  premit  in  our  text  to  be  added  to 
iNSEQUiTUR,  as  in  the  Horatian  verse  to  'sequitur',  not 
as  a  new  and  independent,  but  as  a  supplemental,  clause, 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  otherwise  imperfect 
sense:  not  only  follows  him^  but  presses  him  hard.    We 
have  thus  an  explanation  why  Vii^l  uses  the  remarkable 
expression  insequitur  vulnere  ;  viz.  because  he  is  about 
to  complete  the  sentence  with  premit  hasta:  follows  him 
with  a  wound  or  blow  (compare :  *'  Multa  viri  nequicquam 
inter  se  vulnera  jactant,"  En.  V.  A33)  and  presses  fum 
hard  with  his  spear  —  i.  e.'(vuLNERE  being  explained  and 
completed  by  hasta,  and  insequitur  by  premit)  follows 
Mm  and  presses  him  hard  with  his  spear  uplifted  and 
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ready  to  run  him  through.  The  picture  then  is  of  the 
mortally  wounded  Polites,  thus  pursued  by  his  enemy 
^th  uplifted  spear,  just  arriving  in  his  parents'  presence 
(CT  TAJtDEM  ANTE  ocuLos  <fi:c.) ,  and  there  dropping  down 
dead  —  a  picture,  not  only  much  more  pathetic  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Heynian  interpretation  (in  as  nmch 
as  Polites  is  represented  as  carrying  with  him  during 
his  race,  not  a  slight  or  trifling,  but  a  deadly  and  mor- 
tal, wound),  but  of  a  more  unusual  kind ,  the  fatal  wound 
\mf  inflicted  not  whhin  view  of  the  audience,  but 
before  the  victim  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  jam  jamque 
{correctly  rendered  by  Forbiger  ^jeden  Augenblick'^) 
belongs  entirely  to  tenet  and  not  at  all  to  premit  hasta  ; 
also  that  the  clause  jam  jamque  manb  tenet  is  parenthe- 
tie,  and  should  be  separated  ft*om  et  phemit  hasta  by 
a  comma. 

Compare  the  picture  of  the  stag  pressed  similarly 
tiose  by  the  hound ,  En.  XII.  753 : 

—  "At  vividns  Umber 
Haeret  hians ,  jam  jamque  tenet ,  similisque  tenenti 
Increpuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inani  est.*' 

VuLNERE  . .  .  HASTA.  —  The  prosaic  *vulnere  hastae', 
as  Hor.  Carm.  I.  27.  1 J .  *  vulncre  ....  sagitta ',  the  pro- 
saic 'vulnere  sagittae'. 

EvASiT.  —  See  Comm.  v.  458. 

CoRciDiT.  —  Falls  donm  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say) 

«/  a  heap;  differs  from  'procumbit',  which  is  to  lie 
fetched  at  full  length: 

— ^  ''Ante  aras  ingens  ubi  victima  taurus 
Concidit,  abrupta  cruor  e  cervice  profUsus.*' 

Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  763. 

''Concidit  Ancacus:  glomerataque  sanguine  multo**  &c. 

Ovid.  Met,  VUI.  401. 
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533. 

HIC  PRIAMUS   QUAMQDAM    IN  MEDIA    JAM   MORTE   TENETUI 
WON   TAMEN    ABSTINUIT   NEC   VOCI   IRAEQUE   PEPERCIT 
AT  TIBl   PRO    SCELERE  EXCLAMAT  PRO   TALIBUS    AUSIS 
DI   81   QUA   EST  CAELO    PIETAS   QVAE  TALI  A    CURET 


In  MEDIA  MORTE.  —  "Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia.''  Ammi 
XXXI.  13. 

At  tibi.  —  I  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  in  his  ar 
ment  against  Wagner,  Quaest.  Virg.  XXXVII.  5,  that 
is  here  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  ordinary  1 
mula  of  imprecation.  See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Md^ 
I.  \,  and  m.  23. 

Si  oua  jest  CAELO  PIETAS.  —  There  needs  no  furt 
proof  than  this  single  passage,  how  entirely  differ 
the  'pietas'  of  the  Romans  was  from  our  piety,  h 
totally  opposite  'pius  Aeneas'  to  pious  Elneas.  i 
Comments  En.  I.  14  and  607. 


545. 

RATJCO  OUOD   PROTINUS   AERE   REPPLSUM 
ET  SUMMO   CLIPEI  NEODICQUAM   UMBONE   PEPENDIT 


Rauco  —  the  ordinary  a4junct  (compare: 

—  **An  Mauri  firemiiam  raucosquc  repulsus 
UmboQum,  et  vestros  passuri  comiuinus  enscs?" 

Clawd.  lieU.  Gild.  433.). 

expresses  in  this  case  rather  the  weakneJfes  than 
strengtli  of  the  stroke;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  made 
shield  rinQy  hut  was  unable  to  penetrate. 
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552. 

DEXTRAQUE   CORUSCUM 
RTCLIT   AC  LATERI   CAPULO   TENUS    ABDIDIT  ENSEM 


£iisEi  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coruscum  only  to  extulit. 
£xTiuT  (EHSEM)  CORUSCUM,  bccRuse  the  very  act  of  raising 
SQd  flonshing  the  sword  made  it  flash;  abdidit  ensem 
(do  longer  coruscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plunging 
it  (or  stowing  it  away,  see  Comm.  En.  I,  56)  into  the 
side,  caused  it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances 
of  a  similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a  writer, 
^^ftme  language  is  always  super- eminently  accurate,  I 
"Would  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of 
•beUatrix'.to  'aurea  cingula',  and  of  'virgo'  to  *viris', 
A.  I,  497;  to  the  junction  of  *Fortuna'  with  the  two 
vttbs  'finxit'  and  'finget*,  and  of  'improba'  with  the 
l^ter  only,  £n.  II,  80;  to  the  similar  junction  of  'inter- 
clusit*  and  •terruit'  with  *ilIos',  and  of  *terruil'  alone 
^th  *euntes\  En,  II,  110;  and  lo  the  precise  *intorserit 
tiastara\  'iaeserit  cuspide',  En.  11,  230;  also  to  Comm. 
V.  270  and  v.  689. 


554. 

haec  finis  priami  fatorum  hic  exitus  illum 
sorte  tulit  trojam  incensam  et  prolapsa  videntem 
pqlgama  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
wghatorem  asiae  jacet  ingens  Littore  TRUNCUS 
avtlsuhque  humeris  caput  et  sine  nomine  corpus 


^Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XIV.  11)  finely,  of  Constantlus 
^ailus  Caesar: —  "Cervice  abscissa,  ereptiiquc  vultus  et 
*^Piti8  dignitate,  cadaver  relictum  est  informc,  paullo 
^l«  urbibus  et  provinciis  formidatuni." 
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Sine  nomine  corpus.  —  ^'Post  totum  ig^nobililatis  i 
gium,  caducae  in  originem  terram,  et  cadaveris  noiiu 
et  de  isto  quoque  Jiomine  periturae,  in  nullum  im 
jam  nomen,  in  omnis  jam  vocabuli  mortem 
Tertull.  de  resurr,  camis^  IV. 

The  same  thought  has  been  beautifully  expanded  l 
Bossuet;  Oraison  funcbr.  de  Mad.  Henrictte  Anne  d'Angl 
terre:  "La  voila,  malgi'e  ce  grand  coeur,  cette  Prii 
eesse  si  admiree  et  si  cherie;  la  voila  telle  que  la  moi 
nous  Ta  faite;  encore  ce  reste  tel  quel  va-t-il  disparoit] 
(etiam  periere  ruinae)  ...  La  mort  ne  nous  laisse  pi 
assez  de  corps  pour  occuper  quelque  place;  et  on  r 
voit  la  que  les  tomibeaux  qui  fassent  quelque  figur 
Notre  chair  change  bientot  de  nature;  notre  corps  pren 
un  autre  nom;  m^me  celui  de  cadavre,  dit  Tertullia 
ne  lui  demeure  pas  longtemps:  il  devient  un  je  nesca 
quoi,  qui  n*a  plus  de  nom  en  aucunc  langue;  tant  ile 
vrai  que  tout  meurt  en  lui,  jusqu'a  ces  tcrmes  funcbrt 
par  iesquels  on  exprimoit  ses  malheureux  restes.'' 


571. 

ILLA   SIBI   INFESTOS  EVERSA   OB   PERGAMA   TEUCROS 
ET   POENAS   DANAUM   ET   DESERTI  CONJUGIS   IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS 


Praemetuens,  —  "Furchtcte."  Voss.    "Temendo."  Car 
"Dreactjs."  Dryden.     All  omitting  the  prae,  the  force 
which  is,  that  her  fear  anticipated"  the  anger —  that  si 
fled  without  waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  w< 
founded  or  not.     Compare: 

"Ovcni  rogabat  cervus  modium  tritici, 
Lupo  spousore.     At  ilia,  praemetuens  dolum*'  Ace. 

Phaedr.  1.  10.  3. 
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574. 

ATQUE   ARIS    INVISA    SEDEBAT 


hmsA,  —  "Unbemerkt."  Ladewig.  No;  but,  as  always 
eisewliere  in  Virgil,  ^odiosa\  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore 'praemetuens'  (v,  573)  not  without  reason.  That 
this  is  the  true  imporl  of  the  word ,  seems  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  v.  601 :  "  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  La- 


583. 

namque  et8i  nullum  memorabile  nomen 
pehnea  in  poena  est  nec  habet  victoria  laudem 

EXSTINXISSE  NEFAS   TAMEN   ET  SUMSISSE  MERENTIS 

UUDABOR  poenas  animumque  expLesse  JUVABIT 
CLTRICIS  flammae  et  cineres  SATIASSE  MEORUM 


^  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
'^y  Eneas,  with  those  expressed  by  Aruns  when  medi- 
Mnj,-  the  death  of  Camilla  {En.  XL  790  and  seq.),  Bur- 
^n  and  Heyne  might  have  found  a  strong  additional 
^^l^ent  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
^ming  Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that 
^  poet,  although  he  -has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to 
fe  hero  and  the  coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar 
^,  has  been  careful  to  draw  a  sufficiently  broad 
tenction  between  the  actual  conduct  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other.  The  hero  is  immediately  diverted  from, 
relirtquishes,  his  hasty  purpose;  the  coward  persists 
and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 
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591. 

C0NFE9SA   DEAM 


Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius:  ''Modo  Broniium, 
dum  Lyaeum,  Euhyumque  confessus.*'    P.  143. 


608. 

HIC  UBI   DIS^ECTAS   MOLES   AVULSAQUE   SAXIS 
SAX  A   VIDES   MIXTOQUE   UNDANTEM  PULVERE   FUMUM 
NEPTUNUS   MUROS  MAGNOQUE   EMOTA   TRIDENTl 
FUNDAMENTA   QUATIT  TOTAMQUE   A   SEDIBUS   URBEM 
IRUIT  HIC  JXIlfO   SCAEAS  SAEVISSItfA    PORTAS 
PRIMA   TENET   SOCIUMQUE   FURENS   A   NAVIBUS   A6MI 
FERRO  ACCINCTA   VOCAT 

JAM  8UMMAS  ARCES  TRITONIA  RESPICE   PALLAS 
INSEDIT  LIMBO   EFFDLGEN8   ET    GORGONE   SAEVA 
IPSE   PATER  DANAIS   ANLMOS    VIRESQLE   SECUNDAS 
SUFFICIT   IPSE  DECS   IN  DARDANA   StJSCITAT    ARMA 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  Gods  ^ving  their  pc 
help  towards  the  destruction  of  a  city,  cotnpare  tl 
torical  narrative:  "Adjicitur  miraculum,  velut  i 
oblatum;  nam  cuncta  extra,  tectis  tenus,  sole  ii 
fuere:  quod  moenibus  cing^ebatur,  ita  repente  atn 
coopertum,  fulguribusque  discretum  est,  ut,  qui 
fensantibus  Deis,  exitio  tradi  crederetur.^'  Tach 
XIU.  4t. 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Vii^i 
count  of  the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capAil 
Comm.  V.  5),  tlie  poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  Godi 
even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid  in  the  taking  and  desti 
of  the  city,  already  (v.  351)  deserted  b*y  its  own 
seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against  the  assa 
those  critics,   who,   with  Napoleon  at  their  hea 
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Comm.  r.  5),  insisl  that  liis  whole  n«in^tivc  is  unstrntegic- 
ol)  incredible,  Impossible. 

Prima.  —  The  principal  personage^  tJie  leader,  the 
nmr  of  the  whole  mattery  ^princeps\  As  Juno,  althoug^h 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of 
the  whole  matter  (L  e.  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is 
yet  not  mentioned  first  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle 
between  Neptune  and  Pallas,  so  Machaon  (v.  263),  also 
stated  to  be  the  *  primus',  the  mover  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, tlie  principal  actor,  or  taking  the  principal  part 
VDong  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not  men- 
tioned first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last  The 
same  term  'prima*,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  veiy 
similar  connection,  is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  En, 
1.27: 

—  ''Veterlisque  menior  Saturnia  belli, 
Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  caris  gesscrat  Argis." 

It  is  in  the  same  sense  also  that  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  Eneas  himself,  ^.  I.  5: 

—  "Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam  fato  profugus   Lavinaque  venit 
Littora ; " 

^principal  movers  principal  actor,  (Germ.  *Urheber',) 

o^the  emigration  from  Troy  to  Italy;  an  interpretation 

perfectly  consistent,  first,  with  the  fact  that  Antenor 

ttrived  in  Italy  prior  in  point  of  time  to  Eneas,  because 

6eas  though  the  'primus',  the  'Urheber',  the  mover  of 

fte  whole  emigration,    and   the    person    who    set  the 

ciafflple  to  Antenor,  yet,  just  because  he  was  the  prin- 

4al  personage,  the  principal  mover,  had  special  ob- 

^Mes  thrown  in  his  way  (these  very  obstacles  being 

{elves  the  subject  of  the  poem)  which  delayed  his 

[val  in  Italy  until  after  the  arrival  of  Antenor  and  those 

fitters,  who,  in  undertaking  the  emigration,   had  only 

imitated  him,  and  followed  his  example;  and  secondly, 

thb  interpretation  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the 

words  'Lavinaque  littora',  the  force  of  the  word  'primus' 

0 
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being  entirely  si)ent  on  *Trojae  ab  oris  Itiiliam';  or  whi 
words  *Lavinaque  littora'  are  but  the  complement,  add^ 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  reader  in  wl] 
precise  spot  this  *  primus ',  *  princeps ',  or  prime  mover 
the  Trojan  emigration  to  Italy,  had  actually  settled;  j 
if  Virgil  had  said:  Qui  profugus  ab  oris  Trojae  ven 
primus  ad  lialiam,  ibique  in  Lavino  littore  consedii. 

Arces  PALLAS  iNSEDiT.  —  It  is  witli  pcculiar  propriel 
that  Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  t1 
*arx',  the  *arx'  having  been  her  invention,  and  alwa^ 
(not  alone  at  Troy,  but  elsewhere)  her  selected  abo^ 
Compare: 

—  '^Pallas,  quas  condidit  arccs, 

Ipsa  colat/' 

EcL  n.  61. 

**Et  Pandionias  quae   cuspide  prolegit  arccs.*' 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pj-os.  U. 
'   "Diva  .  .  .  rctincng  in  summis  urbibiis  arces.** 

Catull.  LXIV.  8. 

Respice,  —  not  nierely  look,  or  see^  but  look  beh^ 
thee:  'asplce''  (v.GOAX  look ?iere  before  thee,  'respicr 
look  (here  behind  thee.  Observe  also  the  effective  pc: 
tion  of  the  word  immediately  before  the  object  to  wh J 
it  points,  PALLAS;  and  immediately  after  the  words  ^ 
citing  expectation,  jam  summas  arces  tritonia.  S 
Comm.  V,  203. 

Limbo  effulgens  et  gorgone  saeva.  —  I  have  mys 
personally  examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  tl 
passage,  viz.  the  oldest  Gudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Lei 
zig,  the  Dresden,  and  No.  113  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  t' 
royal  Library  at  Vienna,  but  in  the  whole  five  I  ha' 
found  *nimbo',  which  (see  Foggini)  is  also  the  readii 
of  tiie  Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  without  hesil 
tion  or  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  the  edito 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  eld 
commentators  have  given  us  of  this  word,  is  ha 
("nube  divina",  Servius,  La  Cerda),  against  which  ll 
objection  of  Forbiger:  ''liic  voc.  nimbi  significatus  nc 
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nisi  cadcntis  Latinitatis/*  seems  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive. The  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is 
tluit  adopted  by  Heyne  from  Pomponius  Sabinus :  ''  nubes 
obscora  qua  ilia  cingitur;"  tlie  effulgence  of  such 
okcure  'nubes'  being  ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion 
ofPallas*$  aegis,  ''fulgentcm  aegidem  tenet,  a  cjua  rehi- 
cet  ninibus/'  and  by  Wagner  to  its  reflexion  of  the 
l^cs  of  the  burning  city,  **  nimbus  igitur  illc,  quern  ut 
iratae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
futilabat  ab  incendii  ilammis/'  an  interpretation  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  approved  of,  by  P'orbiger. 

1  object,  first,  that  *  nimbus*  is  never  'nubes',  but 
always  that  combination  of  darkness,  heavy  rain  (or  hail), 
%iDd,  thunder  and  lightning,  called  In  Germany  GewUler, 
and  in  Italy  (emporale,  but  for  which  the  English  language 
possesses  no  more  appropriate  appellation  than  thunder- 
simn.    See  (En.  V.  317): 

"EfTiisi  ninibo  similes,**  — 

poured  ouif  surely  not  like  a  cloud,  but  like  a  thunder- 
*forw,  a  sudden  shower  of  heavy  rain. 

—  "Tolo  sonuci'uul  aetlicre  nimbi." 

En.  II.   113. 

Kol,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  sktj,  but  thunder- 
^orms  resounded, 

*-  *'Iiisequitur  commixlu  grandiuc  nimbus." 

£n.l\.   101. 

^ol,  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail,  or  a  hail  cloud,  follows, 
tat  a  hailstorm  J  a  shower  of  liait,  follows, 

**His  ego  uigrantem  commixlu  grandine  ninibum 


DesuptT  infundara.'* 

En.   IV.   liO. 

fct,  /  wiU  pour  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them,  but 
^haUstorm  on  them. 

Secondly,  tliat  there  appears  no  reason,  aiul  no  reason 
has  ever  been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  *nini- 
*His'  (whether  understood  to  mean  a  clouil,  or  a  storm) 
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about  her  on  this  occasion.  Such  appendage  had  bei 
equally  useless,  either  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  te 
ror,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  she  being  C 
common  with  the  other  Gods  introduced  on  the  occasio 
and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  'nimbi')  invisib 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of' Eneas  alone,  fro 
which  Venus  had  miraculously  taken  away  *omnem  n 
bem  quae  mortales  hebetat  visus ,'  and  so  rendered  the 
capable  of  seeing  the  invisible. 

Thirdly,  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  representi 
as  *effulgens  nimbo*,  whether  the  word  be  understoc 
to  mean  (according  to  Heyne's  erroneous  defmition  of  J 
*nubes  obscura\  or  (according  to  that  which  1  have  shon 
is  its  only  true  interpretation),  Gervitier,  temporale,  ihm 
dershower,  thunderstorm  j  unless  we  admit  the  propria 
of  the  expression  (in  the  former  cise)  effulgent  wi: 
darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent  with  tl 
obscure  cloak  in  which  Gods  were  used  sometimt 
for  particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up ,  and  hi( 
themselves  from  observation;  compare 

—  "Venus,  obscuro  faciem  clrcumdata  nimbo." 

En.  XII.  4  J  6. 

—  **Agen8  hieniem,  ulmbo  succincta  per  auras." 

En.  X.  634. 

Despairing  therefore  of  obtiiining  any  good  sens 
from  the  reading  *nimbo',  1  look  (as  in  the  case  of  tl 
unintelligible,  received  reading  *nexaeque',  En.  I.  452)  ft 
a  different  reading,  and  being  informed  by  Servius  th 
"alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  {Efu  IV,  137):  Sidoniam  pic 
chlamydem  circumdata  limbo;"  and  finding  that  inform 
tion  confirmed  by  Heyne  (**limbo,  Moret.  Sec.  pro  va 
Lcct."),  I  adopt  UMBO,  and  thus  at  once  obtain,  n 
merely  an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense:  Pall 
effulgent^  neither  with  a  dark  cloud  illuminated  I 
her  aegis  or  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  nor  with 
dark  thunderstorm,  but  with  her  ^limbtis'  or  'insiiU 
and  her  Gorgon.    Pallas  is  said  to  be  effulgent  with  tl 
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;',  this  part  being  tlie  most  splendid  of  the  whole 
female  dress;  see  the  Mimbus'  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Ser- 
vJQs  above,  and  especially  the  Mimbus'  of  the  dress  put 
by  Thetis  (Stat  AchUL  I.  325)  on  Achilles  when  she 
disced  him  as  a  female,  for  the  court  of  Lycomedes: 

"Aspicit  ambiguum  genitrix,  cogitque  volentem, 
Innectitqae  sinas;  tunc  coUa  rigentia  moUit, 
Summittitque  graves  humcros,  ct  fortia  ioxat 
Bracbia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  online  crines, 
Ac  sna  dilccta  ccirice  moniiia  transfcrt, 
Et  picturato  cohibet  vestigia  limbo;" 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  dress 
of  Achilles  is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the 
'moniiia'  (representing  the  upper  part),  and  the  embroi- 
dered *limbus'  (representing  the  lower),  just  as  in  our 
text  the  whole  costume  of  Pallas  is  represented  by  the 
(effulgent)  Gorgon  above,  and  the  efTulgent  Minibus' 
below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statius  thus  to  put  forward  the 
'moniiia'  and  'iimbus'  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
Achilles's  petticoats,  it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil 
to  use  a  similar  representation  in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that 
Goddess  being  remarkable  for  wearing  (pace  Deae  dictum 
sit!)  petticoats  so  long  as  to  acquire  the  appellation  of 
*talares',  i.  e.  of  coming  down  quite  to  her  heels.  See 
almost  all  her  numerous  statues,  and  especially  Sidonius 
Apollinaris's  description: 

'*Squameus  ad  mediain  thorax  non  pervcnit  alvum 
Post  chalybem  pendente  pepio,  tegit  extima  limbi 
Circite  palla  pedes,  qui  cum  sub  vestc  moventur, 
Crispato  rigidae  crepitant  in  syrmate  rugae." 

Panegyr,  v.  2469. 

1  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  either  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  that  Pallas  although  invisible  to  all  human 
eyes,  should  yet  wear  clothes,  or  the  propriety  with 
^ich  those  clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to 
Eneas,  are  described  to  have  been  of  a  splendor  suitable 
to  the  Goddess  (see  below),  and  to  the  attitude  in  which 
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she  is  represented,  viz.  that  of  stiindin^  mistress  of   the 
conquered  citadel. 

Similar  to  the  cfrulgeiiee  ol'  PalJas's  *limbus'  in   our 
text  is  that  of  her  *palla'  in  Claudian,  de  Rapt,  Pros,  U.  25: 

—  "Tantiim  stridentia  coUa 
Gorgonos  obtcntu  pallae  fulgeutis  iuumbrat." 

and  elsewhere  1  find  a  similar  efTulgence  ascribed  to 
other  parts  of  the  (Goddess's  e<|uipment;  thus  (Claudian. 
de  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  226)  her  spear  is  so  bright  as  to  il- 
luminate the  chariot  of  Dis: 

—  •*Libratnr  in  ictum 
Fraxiims,  et  uigi*os  iUuiainat  obvia  currus;" 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Perioch.  XVIL  Odyss.)  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky: 

*'Jam  caelum  roseis  rutilat-Tritonia  bigii$;*' 

and  (Claud.  Gigant.  91)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by   her  • 
Gorgon : 

—  "Trilonla  Virgo 

Prosilit,  osteudens  riitila  cum  Gorgone  pectus.** 

To  UMBO  EFFULGENS  ET  CORGONE  SAEVA  thuS  UnderstOO<l 

as  descriptive  of  the  splendor  of  the  Goddesses  dress,  vv'C 
have  an  exact  parallel  in 

—  **  ipsiquc  ill  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  longe  efTulgcjit  ostroquc  decori." 

En.  V.  132. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkat-^^^ 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias,  now  in  the  Apgusleum  of  Dr^^' 
den,  that  the  battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  EuripiJ*^^ 
finecub.  466),  and  by  the  Author  of  Ciris  {v.  29),  as  e«**' 
broidered  on  the  *pepluin'  of  Pallas,  was  not  spref?^*^ 
over  the  whole  *peplunr,  but  confined  to  a  *clavus'  (li>''' 
bus?),  stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the  statue 
descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  tlie  wi»i' 
to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue, 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  *cl^'' 
vus\  stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  i 
*pepluni',  see  Decker,  August.  Dresd.  Tab.  IX  and  7 


] 
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Muller  {Minen*a  Polias,  pa*^.  2G)  informs  us,  if  1  under- 
stand him  right,  that  there  is  a  similai*  band,  or  stripe, 
on  the  *pepla'  of  all  the  very  ancient  statues  of  the 
Minerva  Polias:  "Insignis  maxime  clavus  quid  am 
sivc  limes  caeteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  corpore 
decurrens,  qui  etiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  decorus 
habebatur." 

Saeva  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Servius's  second 
interpretation)  of  Pallas,  but  (according  to  his  first  inter- 
pretation) of  the  Gorgon;  first,  because  the  picture  is 
thus  more  concentrated,  and  secondly,  because  'saeva' 
(the  Greek  Ssi^vri)  is  precisely  the  term  applied  to  the 
Gorgon  both  by  Hesiod  and  Homer: 

'*/7arv  de  (iiratpffivov  eiXB  aaQrj   dtivoto  ntleoQOV 

Foffyovg/* 

Scut.  l/eraU.   223. 

'^Ev  fh  re  rQQyuTj  Ksq>aXi]  dstvoio  ntXoDQOv 
Jftvrj  re  Ofisgdrrj  re,  Jtog  ts^ag  aiyioxoto,^^ 

Iliad,  V.   741. 


•  626. 

AC  VELUTI   SUMMIS    ANTIQUAM   IN   MONTIBUS    ORNCM 
CUM    FERRO   ACCISAM   CREBRISQUE   BIPENxNIBUS   INSTANT 
ERLERE   AGRICOLAE   CERTATIM   ILLA    USQUE   MINATUR 
ET  TREMEFACTA    COMAM   CONCUSSO    VERTICE   NUTAT 
VULNERIBUS  DONEC.  PAULATIM   EVICTA    SUPREMUM 
CONGEMUIT  TRAXITQUE   JUGIS   AVULSA   RUIN  AM 


•^5atur;  —  not  threatens  to  fall  ("cader  minaccia" 
'"^-  Alfieri),  but  the  very  contrary,  threatens  with  violence 
*^^e  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall;  warns  those 
^ko  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall^  that  she  will  use 
^^ence  —  attack  them  in  her  turn  —  if  they  do  not 
^'^nmediatehj  desist.  This  is  not  only  the  only  sense  of 
^ke  verb  *minari'  used  intransitively,  but  the  only  sense 
^  ^  which  the  simile  is  at  all  applicable  to  Troy. 
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MiNATUR    ET   .    .    .    VERTICE    N13TAT.     —     ThteaiCflS 

the  nod  of  Tier  leafy  head  as  a  warrior  threatens  " 
the  nod  of  his  plumes.    Compare  En.  IX.  677: 

''Ipsi  intus  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  turribos  adstant 
Armati  fcrro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  conisci: 
Quales  aeriae  liquentia  flumiaa  circum, 
Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum, 
Consurgunt  geminae  qucrcus,   intonsaque  caelo 
AttoUunt  capita,  et  sublimi  vertice  nutant.'* 

See  Comm.  En.  1.  163. 

Congemdit;  —  not  merely  groaned y  but  grot 
loudly;  as  it  were  with  all  its  force  collected  into  one 
effort.    See  Comm.  v.  49. 

AvuLSA.  —  "Evulsa."    Ruaeus. 

—  *'Und  schmetternd ,  den  Holm  entrottct,  liinabkracl 

Voss. 
—  '*£  dal  sue  giogo  al  fine 
0  con  parte  del  giogo  si  diveglie, 
0  si  scoscende.** 

Caro. 

No,  but  *avulsa,  traxit  ruinam  jugis',  i.  e.  *«&i 
jugis' :  torn  away  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where 
axe  had  nearly  {put  not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  feU  tl 
on  the  mountain.    Avulsa,  *funibus'  sciz.    Compare 

—  '^Labefactaque  tandem 
Ictibus  innumeris,  adductaque  funibus  ai'bor 
Corruit,  et  muitam  prostravit  pondcre  silvam.** 

Ovid.  Mctam,  Vin.  7 

Thus  the  cadence  (cracked,  broken  and  limpings,  if 
structure  be 

congemuit,  traxitque,  jugis  avulsa,  ruinam) 
becomes  fluent  and  sonorous: 

CONGEMUIT,   TRAXITQUE  JUGIS,    AVULSA,   RUINAM; 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vul. 
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644. 

SIC  0  SIC  POSITUM  AFFATI   DISCEDITE   CORPUS 


PosiTUM,  —  the  English  laid  out: 

—  "Toroque 
Mortua  componar,  positaeque  del  oscula  fhite^** 

Ovid.  Melam.  IX.  502. 

tepare  Alcimede  takings  leave  of  Jason: 


>t 


—  ''£t  duloi  jam  nunc  preme  lamina  deztra.' 

Val.  Flacc.  L  335. 


648. 

EX  QUO  ME  DIVUH  PATER  ATQUE  HOMimJM  REX 
FDLMINIS   APFLAVIT  VEIITIS   ET    CONTIGIT  IGNI 


^  ancients  believed  that  thunder  was  produced  by  the 
^Uision  of  clouds  driven  against  each  other  by  opposite 
^ds;  compare: 

—  "Caeli  quoque  nubila  vexant 
EzcQtiantqae  (venti  sciz.)  ferif  rutilos  concursibus  ignes.*' 

OviD«  Metam,  XL  435. 

'lie  same  doctrine  will  be  found  laid  down  at  consi- 
erable  length  by  Lucretius. 


653. 

FATOQUE  URGENTI  INCUMBERE 


tot  (with  Voss),  *'Gegen  das  eindringende  Schicksal  an- 
^treben,"  but  the  very  opposite,  add  his  weight  to  that 
^/ the  superincumbent  Fate,  Compare:  ''^d  Marlum  una 
civitas  publico,  multique  privati,  reum  peregerunt;  in 
^lassicuni  tota  provincia  incubuit."    Pun.  Mpist.  111.  9. 

p 
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Also:  '^Id  prope  ununi  inaxime  inelinatis  rebus  incub^Y>»i. 
Liv.  III.  16.  Ed.  Bip. 

''Incambe  in  iras,  teque  languemem  excita." 

SEiipc.  Medea,  0O2. 
"ToUite  signa  duces,  fatorum  impellite  cursum/' 

Luc  AN.   V.  41. 
«  —  "Sua  quisque  ac  pu)>Uca  fata 

Praecipitare  cupii." 

LUCAN.  VII.  51. 

And,   more   prosaically,  Petron.  p.  353  (Ed.  Hadrim 
Amstel.  1669):  **Ne  morientes  vellet  occidere." 


la 


661. 

PATET   ISTI  JANUA  LETO 


So  Pliny  (EpisL  I.  18):  "Ilia  januam  famac  patefedl; 
and  Terent  (Heaui.  111.  1.  72): 

''Quantam  fcaestram  ad  nequitiam  patefeceris !  *' 


67L 

CLIPEQODE   SINISTRAM 


INSERTABAM  APTANS 


Insert ABAM.  —  This  word  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield,  through  which  the  arm 
was  passed,  being  (as.  we' are  informed  by  Gael.  Rhod. 
ad  locum)  technically  denominated  *insertorium'. 
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683. 

UnQVt  MANUS  INTER  MAESTORUMOUE    ORA    PAREWTUM 

ECCE  LEVIS   SUMMO   DE   VERTICE   VISUS   lULI 
FU.1DERE  LUMEN   APEX  TACTUQUE   INNOXIA    MOLLES 
UMRCRE  FLAMMA   COHAS  ET  CIRCUM  TEMPORA   PASCI 


"Apex  proprie  dicitur  in  summo  flaminis  pileo  virga 
liiiata,  hoc  est,  in  ciyus  extremitate  modica  lana  est: 
qood  priroum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statuisse. 
Modo  autem  summitatem  pilei  inteliigimus.*'  Servius. 
Uevem  apicem  cum  Servio  de  pileo  Aseanii,  qui  ut 
paeri  erat  levLs,  capio."    Burmann. 

I  object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  levis  seems 
lot  to  be  a  very  vrell  chosen  epithet  for  a  cap;  se- 
iondly,  that  if  lulus  wore  a  cap,  out  of  the  top  of 
vfaich  the  flame  arose  (summo  de  vertice),  the  cap  would, 
iQtii  itself  consumed,  have  protected  lulus's  hair  from  the 
ire;  at  least  would  have*prevented  the  by-standers  from 
hserving  what  effect  the  fire  had  on  tlie  hair;  unless  we 
Qigine,  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude,  that  the  flame  des- 
ending  along  the  sides  oT  the  cap,  spread  from  thence 
0  the  ringlets  about  lulus's  temples  or  on '  the  back  of 
lis  neck;  thirdly,  tliat  the  first  thing  to  have  been 
bne  in  case  of  the  fire  being  seated  in  Iulus*s  cap,  plainly 
m  to  have  pulled  off  the  cap ,  not  to  have  poured  wa- 
er  on  it,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
ium  the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Va- 
ic  Fragm.,  where  two  attendants  are  represented  pouring 
ntter  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  lulus's  head. 

La  Cerda  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who,  deserting  Ser- 
ios*s  interpretation,  understands  apex  to  be  spoken  of 
lie  flame  itself:  "Dicifur  ignis  ille  apex,  tum  quia  in 
apite,  tum  quia  instar  apicis  acuminatus  ex  natura  ig- 
is.''  In  which  interpretation  La  Cerda  has  been  followed 
yHeyne,  Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En,)  and  Forbiger. 

This  interpretation  seems  liable  to  no  less  formidable 
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objections  than  the  former;  for,  first,  the  term  *apex. 
although  of  frequent  occurence  in  Virgil,  never  even  s^ 
much  as  once  occurs  in  this  sense.  Secondly,  afb 
being  imderstood  to  mean  a  tongue  or  cone  of  fire 
becomes  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  and  shouli 
therefore,  according  to  VirgiFs  usual  method,  and  to  pro 
(luce  a  suitable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  o 
reader,  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  b< 
ginning  of  the  line,  exactly  where  we  find  fundere  li 
MEif,  words,  according  to  tliis  interpretation,  unemphat 
and  unimportant,  and  a  mere  appendage  to  apk 
Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  fundere  lumeu  ape 
and  LAMBERE  FLAMMA  cobcas,  is  uot  Sufficiently  define 
LAMBERE  coaiAS  being  almost  as  fit  a  predicate  for  api 
as  for  FLAMMA ,  and  fundere  lumen  quite  as  fit  for  flami 
as  for  apex. 

Rejectmg  both  interpretations  therefore,  I  understai 
APEX  to  mean  the  tip  -  top  ^  and  taken  in  connexion  wi 
lULi,  the  tip 'top  of  ItUus.  -This  tip -top  of  lull 
consisting  of  soft,  light  haur,  is  called  levis;  the  lig 
which  it  appears  to  shed  (visus  funj^bms  lumbst  ape 
being  the  essential  part  of  the*  prodigy ,  is  witli  the  stri 
test  propriety  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  b 
ginning  of  the  line,  where  in  order  to  render  it  st 
more  emphatic,  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  whole  of  the  ii 
mediately   preceding  verse:    ecce  levis  summo  de  vx 

TICE     VISU3     IULI     PUNPSBS    LUMSN    APEX;     the    API 

iuli  being  a  light  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown 
lulus's  head,  is  correctly  and  naturally  said  to  pour  i 
light  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  summo  de  vertic 
and  finally,  the  distinction  between  the  two  wondei 
fundere  lumen  APEX,  and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  wi 
preserved,  the  object  which  was  naturally  not  luminoi 
shedding  light,  and  the  object  which  should  natural 
consume  the  hair,  only  licking  it  without  injuring  it. 

This  interpretation,  while  it  thus  happily  blends  all  tl 
parts  of  the  description  into  one  harmonious  whole,  b 
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farther  advantage  of  assigrning  to  apex  a  sense  in 

r    ^eh  it  has  been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere;  compare 

I    (A.1L270): 

I  ^Ardet  apex  oapiti,  crisUsque  a  Tertice.  flamma 

Ftmditiir;" 

vkere  light  is  described  as  proceeding  from  the  tip  -  top 
ofEoeas  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  in  our  text  from 
tke  tip-top  of  lulus,  the  difference  being  that  Eneas 
hmng  his  behnet  on  at  the  time,  his  *apex'  or  tip-top 
is  Bot  a  tuft  of  hatTy  but  the  crest  of  his  helmet.  Com- 
pirealso  (CMs,  499): 

"Turn  qua  te  medium  capitis  discrimen  agebat 
Eeoe  repente,  velut  patrios  imitatus  honores, 
Puniceam  conousait  apex  in  vertice  criatam;** 

where  'apex*  is  the  projecting  peak  or  point  {the  pro- 
nment  tuft  of  feathers),  *  in.  vertice ',  on  the  cronm  of  the 
Miff  head.    Compare  also  {En.  XII.  492): 

—  "Apicem  tamen  incita  summum 
Hasta  tulit,  summasqae  excussit  vertice  cristas;*' 

Af  spear  carried  away  Eneas' s  *apex\  i.  e.  (his  helmet 
keing  on  at  the  time)  the  extreme  ^  highest  point  of  his 
helmet;  the  crest.  In  every  one  of  which  instances  it 
Mil  be  observed  that  'apex'  is,  as  in  our  text,  the  tip- 
top, point  or  prominence,  higher  than,  and  rising  out  of, 
•he  'vertex'  itself. 

The  APEX  of  our  text  is  therefore  the  highest  lock 
Offuftofhair  on  the  'vertex'  of  lulus's  head;  which 
it  any  reader  should  still  doubt,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
ttic  explicit  testimony  of  Claudian  (de  Quarto  Consvlat. 
Smor.  192)  to  that  effect: 

—  "Ventura  potestas 
Qarnit  Ascanio,  suhita  cum  luce  comaram 
Innocuus  flagraret  apex,  Phrygioqiie  volutus 
Vertice,  fatalia  redimiret  toinpora  candor;" 

^re  the  sense  can  be  no  other  than:  the  ^apex'  of 
^fcmius's  hair  showed  like  blazing  fire,  yet  without  being 
^jured. 
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If  it  be  not  supererogation  to  add  further  evidence 
tliat  it  was  Ascanius^s  liair,  and  not  Ascanius's  cap, 
which  seemed  to  burn,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
original  from  whence  Virgil  borrowed  his  prodigy, 
namely  the  apparent  burning,  not  of  the  cap,  but  of  the 
head,  of  Servius  Tuilius:  **Puero  donnienti,  cui  Servio 
Tullio  nomen  fuit,  caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multorum  in 
conspectu.  Piurimo  igitur  clamore  inde  ad  tantae  id 
miraculum  orto  excitos  reges;  et  quum  quidam  famiiit- 
rium  aquam  ad  restinguendum  ferret,  ab  r^ina  reten- 
tum."    LivY,  1.  39. 

1  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  my 
readers  that  the  above  very  new  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very  true  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one,  whose  zealous  assistance  and  eo* 
operation  has  all  along,  not  only  lightened,  but  rendered 
delightful  to  me,  the  otherwise  almost  intolerable  labor 
of  this  work,  I  mean  my  beloved  daughter  Kathariod 
Olivia  Henry. 


689. 

JUPITER  OMNIPOTENS  PRECIBUS  SI  FLECTERIS  ULLIS 
ASPICE  NOS  HOC  TANTUM  ET  SI  PIETATE  MEREMUR 
DA    DEINDE    AUGURIUM    PATER   ATQUE  UAEC    OMINA   FIRMA 


Observe  the  words  jupiter  omnipotens  (expressive  of.thi 
power  to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity 
joined  to  all  the  verbs  in  the  sentence;  the  word  patei 
(moving  to  exert  that  power)  joined  only  to  the  immc 
diate  prayer  of  the  petition,  da  deinde  auxililm,  atqu 
iiAEc  OMiNA  FIRMA.    Sco  Comm.  V.  552. 

AspicE  Nos;  HOC  TANTUM :  Tliis  punctuation,  which  i 
that  of  Nich.  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  nos,  already  empha 
tic  by  its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  mor 
emphatic  by  the  sudden  pause  wliich  separates  it  from  th 
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siil>sc<|iicnt  words ;  sec  Conun.  v,  24().  W.i^ner  removes  the 
pause,  and  connects  iioc  tantum  closely  with  aspice  nos: 
'which  arrangement  —  while  it  has  the  effect,  first,  of  di- 
minishing as  far  as  in  an  editor's  power  the  emphasis  of 
tlie  emphatic  words  a  spice  nos;  and,  secondly,  of  sub- 
stituting for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation, 
one  bound  up  with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  con- 
dition or  limitation  —  is  directly  opposed  to  Virgil's  usual 
manner  which,  as  we  have  so  often  seen,  is  first  to  pre- 
sent us  fully  and  boldly  witli  the  main  thought  —  the 
Si^nd  conception  —  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
do^n,  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so  precisely, 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong, 
emphatic  aspice  nos,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tan- 
tum: do  but  so  much  and  I  am  sure  of  ail  the  rest. 

For  my  opmion  of  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean, 
on  which  Wagner  here  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
places  has  laid  so  much  stress,  see  Comments  En.  I.  122; 
U.  420.  Should,  however,  the  reader,  influenced  by  a 
respect  similar  to  Wagner's  for  the  punctuation  of  the 
Medicean,  hesitate  to  separate  words  which  have  beep 
united  by  die  punctuation  of  that  MS. ,  I  beg  to  refer  hiiA 
for  a  neutralisation  of  tiie  Medicean  punctuation ,  to  the 
exactly  opposite  punctuation  (aspice  nos.  hoc  tantum.) 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (Bottari),  a  MS.  of  at  least  equal 
antiquity  and  equal  authority  with  the  Medicean. 

Hoc  TANTUM.   — 

'*Sed  tantum  permitte  cadat:  nil  poecimus  ultra.*' 

Claud.  Btll.  Gild.  314. 
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093. 

£T  DE  CAELO  LAPSA  PER  UMBRAS 
STELLA  FACEM  DUCENS  MULTA  CUM  LUCE  CUCURRIT 


ttvtovg^    emg   eXdwv    e6Tri    enavcD  ov  riv  ro  ncudic 
Matth.  11.  9. 

In  Saunders's  News- Letter ^  of  July  25,  1844,  the 
is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  the  following:  account 
a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same  spot,  and  present! 
precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen  by  Enei 

''Constantinople,  July  3.  —  On  Sunday  la 
five  minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a  splendid  sight  ho 
The  atmosphere  was  hazy ,  but  without  cloud.  Them 
meter  about  90^.  An  immense  meteor,  like  a  gigan 
Congreve  rocket,  darted,  with  a  rushing  noise,  from  d 
to  west  Its  lightning  course  was  marked  by  a  stre 
of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of  some  forty  or  fifty  i 
grees,  it  burst  like  a  bombshell,  but  without  detonatio 
lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy  of  ( 
noon -day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a  white  vapc 
remained  in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half 
hour.  Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyt 
but  it  was  seen  by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles 
the  northward,  in  the  same  apparent  position,  and  pa 
tively  the  self- same  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  vulg 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen ,  whilst  others  attribi 
it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues.  The  them 
meter  stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91®  in  the  shade,  a 
in  the  coolest  spot  could  be  selected.'' 
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695. 

IlLAM  SUMMA   SUPER   LABENTEM   CULMIIHa   TECTI 
CERlflMUS   IDAEA   CLARAM   SE   CONDERE    SILVA 
SICNANTEMQUE    VIAS   TUM   LONGO    LIMITE   SULCUS 
DAT  LUCEM   ST  LATE   CIRCUM   LOCA   SULFURE  FUMANT 


Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Forbiger,  understanding:  the 
structure  to  be  *claram  signantemque  vias  se  condcre', 
lave  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses, 
tke  two  Heinsii  and  Heyne,  after   silva*     The  pause 
should  undoubtedly  be  replaced,  signantem  being  con- 
oecled  by  que,  not  with  its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its 
Kke  LABERtEM,  and  it  being:  VirgiPs  Usual  method,  thus 
to  connect  a  concluding  or  winding  up  clause  *  not  with 
tte  immediately  preceding  clause,   but  with  one  more 
wnote.    See  Comments  t;»  148;  HI.  571 ;  IV.  484;  V.  525. 
LnoTE,  —  track  or  path.    Contiguous  properties  being 
uidently,    as   still   very   generally  on  the  continent  of 
Emrope,  separated  from  each  other,  iiot  by  a  fence,  but 
Bwrely  by  a  narrow  intermediate  space,  along  which  (in 
order  not  to  trespass  on  the  ground  on  either  side)  it 
^ws  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  walk,  the  term  Mimes',  primarily  signifying  a 
boundary  or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
transition  to  signify,  a  path,  way,  or  track.     Compare: 

—  "Quoties  amissus  euuli 
Limes  ?  " 

Stat.  Tkcb.  Xll.  240 

*w  often  the  way  or  path  lost. 
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703. 

VESTROQUE   IN  NXJMINE  TROJA  EST 


*'ln  tua,  inquit,  pater  carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia 
Petron.  p.  354.  (Ed.  Hadr.  Amst  1669.) 


713. 

EST  URBE  EGRESSIS  TUMULUS  TEMPLUMQUE   VETUSTUX 
DESERTAE   CERERIS 


*'Cujus  templum  erat  desertum  vetustate  vel  belli  de 
cennalis  tempore."  Heyue.  No;  Wagner's  explanation! 
the  correct  one:  ''desert ae,  quod  templum  habuit  in  loei 
infrequenti."  The  truth  of  this  interpretation  (rested  b| 
Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the  similar  useoiad 
of  the  term  'desertus'  by  other  authors)  seems  to  b 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius ,  that  religio 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  oo 
side  the  walls  and  in  lonjely  situations:  "Item  Certi 
extra  urbem  loco,  quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  p< 
sacrificium,  necesse  habeant  adire;"  in  order,  no  doul 
(see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to  Libanius,  Epist.  M% 
Graecan.  p.  148,)  to  pay  Ceres  the  especial  complimei 
that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  all  secular  coi 
cems,  not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a 
place  for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Eneas  and  I 
party;  as  in  real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outsi 
Rome  was  a  fit  place  for  Piso  (the  intended  successor 
the  empire)  to  wait  unobserved  until  the  conspirato 
should  have  despatched  Nero:  "Interim  Pisp  apud  aed< 
Cereris  opperiretur,  unde  eum  Praefectus  Fenius  et  caet 
accitum  ferrent  in  castra."     Tacit.  Annal  XV.  53. 
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725. 

FERIMUR  PER   OPACA   LOCORUM 


Opaca;  —  not  dark,  but  only  shadty;  not  so  dark  but  that 
one  could  see  the  way.  Compare  Ph'n.  Ep/sL  VII.  21 :  "  Cu- 
Wrala  obductis  veils  opaca,  nee  tainen  obscura,  facio." 
Also  Plin.  EpisL  VIII.  8:  "Modicus  collis  assurgit,  anti- 
qua  eupresso  nemorosus  et  opacus/* 


738, 

HEU  MISERO  CONJUX  FATO  NE  EREPTA  CREUSA 
SUBSTITIT  ERRAVITNE  VIA  8EU  LA6SA  RESEDIT 
IKCERTUM 


"Exeusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur;  aut  ad 
Deos  et  fata,  quae  eripuerunt;  aut  ad  Aeneam,  qui  non 
potuit  animadvertere;   aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit 
sobsistenSy  errans,  sedens  prae  lassitudine/'   La  Cerda.  • 
"Conjux  mihi  misero  erepta  Creusa  fatone  substitit,   an 
erravit  de  via,  an  lassa  resedit"     Ileyne;  approved  of 
both  by  Wunderlich  and  Forbiger. 
**Masste  sie  nach  dem  Willen  des  Schicksals  stehen  blei- 
bea,  urn  von  den  Feinden  getodtet  zu  werden."'  lAdewig. 
I  agree,  however,  entirely  with  Servius:  "Fato  erepta 
Oeusa,  substititne  erravitne  via,"     Eneas  is  certain  of 
one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,   viz.  that  Creusa  was 
HiSERo  FATO  EREPTA.    How  it  happened  that  she  was  mi- 
sero FATO  EREPTA,  wRS  entirely  unknown  to  him  —  re- 
mained wrapt  in  obscurity;  it  might  have  been  that  she 
liad  stopped  short,   being  afraid  to  go  on,   or  that  she 
liad  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had  grown  weary,  and 
sat  down  to  rest.    He  could  not  tell ,  in  which  of  these 
three  possible  ways  it  had  happened;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

HiSERO  FATO  erepta;  —  "mihi  misero  erepta  fato.'' 
Heyne,  Wunderiicb,  De  Bulgaris,  Forbiger.    1  have  two 
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reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  hisero  certainly  bo- 
longs  to  FATO,  and  not  to  *mihi'  understood:  First,  tlio 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  *  miser'  is 
applied  to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case;  compare: 

-r-  "Heu!  heu!  quid  vqlui  misero  inihi?" 

i^.  U.  58. 

—  ''Aut  quid  jmn  misero  mihi  denique  restat.'* 

En.  n.  70. 

—  "Heu!  nunc  misero  mlhi  demum 

Exitium  infelix.** 

EfL  X.  840. 

seeing  that  our  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  supply 
the  personal  pronoun  to  'misero'  in  these  instances,  in 
which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended  from 
its   omission ,   and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  teit 
where  there  was   the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  near 
vicinity  of  fato  ,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at 
all  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  adjective  really  belongs 
(as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  do)   to   the  substantive 
expressed;  compare,  only  three  lines  preceding, 

"Hie  mihi  ncsclo  quod  trcpido  male  nnmcn  amicum 
Gonfusam  eripuit  mcntem." 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  addition C3 
MISERO,   means    died  a  natural  death    (see  Livy,  IV^ 
50:  "Quod  ad  se  attineat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  ereptam; 
also  En.  IV.  696  and  Comm.);  with  the  addition  of  mt:: 
SERO,  FATO  EREPTA  mcans  died  a  violent  death;  compart 

—  "  Miseri  post  fata  Sychaei." 

En,  TV.  20. 

—  "Crudelia  secum 

Fata  Lyci." 

En,  I.  225. 

—  "Pcribat 

.  .   raiscra  ante  diem  subitoque  aocensa  ftirore." 

En,  IV.  696. 

In  further  support  of  this  interpretation  and  the  cons6< 
qucnt  junction  of  ne,  in  the  structure,  with  substitit  anc 
not  with  FATO,  I  may  add  that  ne  stands,  as  I  have  had 
j(  printed  in  the  text  (apart  from  fato,  and  quite  as  an 
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i'ldependent  word),   both  in  the  Mediccan   (according*;  to 

fo^frini)  and,  as  I  liave  myself  personally  ascertained,  in 

ik  Leipzig  No.  35  and  in  the  Dresden.     The  only  other 

MSS.  I  have  examined  respecting  the  passage,  arc  the 

Leipzig  No.   36  which  has    *fatone\    and  the  Gudian 

(No.  70)  which  has  unaccountably  *  fa  tone  a  erepta', 

from  whiqh   single   instance  let  the   uninitiated   reader 

imagine  to  himself  with  what  myriads  of  gross  errors 

even  the  best  MSS.  abound ,  and  how  almost  hopeless  a 

task  it   is  to   grope   among  them   for  the  truth.      The 

printed  separation  of  ne  from  fato,   adopted  by  several 

of  the  ancient  editors  and,  amongst  others,  by  R.  Stephens 

and  Ambrogi,  as  well  as  by  the  Modena  £kl.  of  J 475,  and 

/ally  justified  by  Servius  (see  above),  is  quite  necessary 

to  prevent  readers  from  being  misled  by  the  mechanical 

arrangement  into  ^  false  understanding  of  the  passage. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge 
^hich  has  so  frequently  been  brought  against  Eneas,  that 
he  deserted,  or  at  least  neglected ,  his  wife.     It  was  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  party,  in  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks ;  and  not  only  the  greater  im- 
becility of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and 
the  child,  render^  it  imperative  to  bestow  the  first  and 
chief  care   on   them.     If  Eneas's  direction  that  Creusa 
shoald  keep,   not   merely  behind,    but  far    behind 
("longe  servet  vestigia  copjux"),  excite  animadversion, 
1  beg  to  suggest,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  se- 
paration should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  effectual  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned,   but  in   order  to  afford  Creusa 
herself  the  chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage 
of  tliose  who  led  the  way.    With  this  account  of  Eneas'^ 
loss  of  Creusa  compare  Gothc's  not  less  charming  de- 
wription   of  Epimctheus's  loss  of  Pandora,  in  his  un- 
finished dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 
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755. 

SIMUL   IPSA   SILENTIA   TERRENT 


So  Tacitus,  not  less  finely  of  Vitellius:  "In  palatiuu 
regreditur,  vastuni  dcsertumque  ....  terret  solitudo  m 
taccntes  locL"    JlisL  HI.  84. 

**Ys  schreckt  mich  selbst  das  wcscnlose  Schweigeu." 

Schiller,  Braui  von  Messina. 


756- 

SI  FORTE  PEDEM  SI  FORTE  TULISSET 


'^Sive,  quod  lieu  tiineo!  sive  supcrstcs  cris.*' 

Ovid.  Heroid.  XIII.  164. 


759. 
EXSUPERANT   FLAMMAE    FURIT  AESTUS   AD   AURAS 


'^Die  Flamme  prasseind  schon  zum  liimmcl  schlug.'* 

Schiller,   Wilhetm  Tell,  Act  V. 


769. 

IMPLEVI   CLAMORE   VIAS   MAESTCSQUE   CREL'SAM 
NEOUIDQUAM    INGEMINANS   ITERUMQUE   ITERUMQUE    VOCAVl 


Compare   Orpheus    calling    on   Eurydice   in  the    foui 
Georgic,  and  Pope's  fine  imitation: 

"Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice   the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung.*' 
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781. 

ET  TERRAM  HESPERIAM  VENIES   UBI  LYDIUS  ARVA 
INTER   OPIHA   VIRUM  LENI  TLUIT  AGMINE  TYBRIS 
ILLIC  RES  LAETAE   REGNUMQDE  ET  REGIA  CONJUX 
PARTA  nBI  LACRYMAS  DILECTAE  PELLE  CREUSAE 


UbI    LYDIUS    ARVA    &C,    — 

"Wo  jetzt  die  Muotta  zwischen  Wicsen  rinnt." 

Schiller,  WUhetm  Tell,  Act  II. 

Arva  opixa.  —  "Terra  fertilis."  Donatus.  "Fruitful 
fields."  Surrey.  No;  'opimus'  is  not  fruilful,  but  in 
P9ime  condition;  in  that  condition  sciz.,  of  which  fruitful- 
ness  is  the  consequence.  Land  is  *opima'  (in  prime 
condition ,  or  of  the  best  quality") ,  before  it  bears ,  and 
even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fruit fuly 
until  it  bears.  ^Opimus*  has  precisely  the  same  meaning: 
'When  applied  to  animals;  viz.,  in  prime  condition;  not, 
as  incorrectly  stated  by  Gesner,  Forcellini,  and  all  lexico- 
graphers, fat;  fatness  being:  only  one  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be  styled  *opimus'. 
This  primitive  sense  of  *opimus'  (to  which  its  meaning^s 
in  the  expressions  'spolia  opima\  *opima  facundia'  <fec. 
^re  but  secondary,)  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  phrase 
''cn  bon  point  \ 

Dryden  has  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
Sivin^  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  sub- 
stituting at  once,  for  the  Virgilian  thought,  whatever 
>dea,  suited  *ad  captum  vulgi',  came  first  into  his  mind: 

**  Where  gentle  Tyber  from  his  bed  beholds 
The  flowery  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds." 

^'"tf  I  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  virum.  —  With  Hcyne  I  refer  virum 

^  ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Forcellini  to  opima: 

^''st,  because  Virgil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which 

*^  has  used  the  word  'opimus',  has  used  it  absolutely. 

^^condly,  because  *opimus'  in  the  forty  examples  of 
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its  use  quoted  by  the  industry  of  Forcellini  stands  ab 
solute  in  thirty -eiglit,  and  only  in  two  is  connected  with 
a  case,  wliich  case  is  not  tlie  genitive,  but  the  ablative. 
Thirdly,  because,  even  although  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Virgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  *opl- 
mus'  to  the  genitive,  the  phrase  *opima  virum'  were  neilhw 
elegant  nor  poetic.  Fourthly,  because  opima,  taken 
absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Apparition,  viz.  to  recommend  Hesperia  to  Eneas; 
taken  in  connection  with  virum,  contradicts  that  inten- 
tion, a  country  being  tlie  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  already  'opima  virum'. 
Dilectae;  —  not  merely  loved,  but  loved  by  choice  oi 
preference.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word  enables  us  to  observe  the  consolation  which  Creusa 
ministers  to  herself  in  the  delicate  opposition  of  DiLEaAC 

CREUSAE  to  REGIA  CONJUX  PARTA. 


785. 

WON   EGO   MYRMIDONUM   SEDES   DOLOPUMVE   SUPERBAS 
ASPICIAM  AUT    GRAJIS    SERVITUM   MATRIBUS   IBO 
DARIiy^NlS   Et   DIVAE   VENERIS  NURUS 


**Cleop.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  courts 
Not  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Oetjivla.     Shall  they  hoist  nic  up, 
And  show  me  to  tlie  shouting  varlotry 


Of  censuring  Rome? 


Anton.  Sf  Cleop.,    Act  V.   Sc.  2.- 
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790. 


AXC  DBl   DICTA    DEDIT  LACRYMANTEM  ET  MULTA   VOLENTEM 
CERE  DESERUIT  TENUESQUE   RECESSIT  IN  AURAS 
£  CONATUS    IBI   COLLO    DARE  BRACHIA    CIRCUM 
R  FRUSTRA   COMPREHSA  HANDS  EFFUGIT  IMAGO 


''This  haying  said,  she  left  me  all  in  tears, 
And  minding  much  to  speak;  but  she  was  gone, 
And  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 
Thrice  raught  I  with  mine  arms  to  accoU  her  neck: 
Thrice  did  my  hands*  vain  hold  the  image  escape. 
Like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 
So,  night  spent  out,  return  I  to  my  feres: 
And  there,  wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 
A  new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men; 
A  rout-  exiled ,    a  wretched  multitude , 
From  each -where  flock  together,  prest  to  pass 
With  heart  and  goods,  to  whatsoever  land 
By  sliding  seas,  me  listed  them  to  lead. 
And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 
Of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light; 
The  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  beset: 
Of  help  there  was  no  hope.     Then  gave  I  place, 
Took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill.*' 

ih  are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation 
he  second  book  of  the  Eneis;  such  the  sweet,  chaste 
16,  which  the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian 
•  silenced  for  ever,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  Diis  aliter 
m.    And  this,  let  the  reader  observe,  is  blank  verse 
s  cradle;  before  it  has  acquired  the  sinewy  strength, 
manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous  port,  of  Shake- 
re  and  Milton.     Let  him,  further,  compare  these  lines 
the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  then 
with  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  re- 
Is  of  human  deservings),    that  Surrey's  biographer 
Nott)    deems  it  praise,    to    compare  him  with  that 
se  and  reckless  writer;    and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
I  Milton,  was  so  little  aware,  not  of  his  merits  only, 
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but  almost  of  his  existence,  that  tlie  former  writes  in  !^ 
life  of  Milton,  "The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  (is  said 
to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without  rhyme  ; 
and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for  hi 
great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  which  it  isii< 
entitled,  that  it  is  "  the  first  example  in  English,  of  anciei 
liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesorr 
and  modern  bondage  of  rhyming." 

Deseruit.  —  Observe  the  tender  reproach  containe 
in  this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  < 
Creusa  (on  whom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  : 
careful  not  to  throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation 
but  of  the  apparition,  against  which  it  falls  harmlest 
while  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  bereavement  i 
Eneas,  and  his  affection  towards  his  wife,  as  strongly 
nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been  spoken  directl 
of  Creusa  herself.  How  the  word  must  have  sounded  i 
the  ears  of  Dido!  Deseruit;  deserted;  therefore  lefthii 
free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

TeR  CONATUS  IBI  COLLO  dare  bra  CHI  a  circum  &c.  — 

**Trc  volte  dietro   a  lei  Ic  mani  avvinsi, 
£  tantc  mi  tornai  con  esse  al  petto." 

Dante,  Purgut.  II.  80. 

"Stringebam   brachia,    sed  jam  perdideram  quam  t«i 
bam."     St.  Ambros.  Orai.  de  oh.  Pat.  FraU  Lib.  I.  19. 


The  Davideis,  that  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  b 
highly  poetic,    effusion  of  the   neglected  Cowley,  is 
paraphrase,  and  in  many  places  almost  a  translation, 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Eneis.    The  Lutrin  of  Boilw 
("qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un  second  I  lion,"  Lvtrm,  e.  j 
is  a  very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing  parody  of  the  secon 
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10. 

LITTORA    CUM   PATEUAE   LACRYHANS   PORTUSQUE   RELITfQUO 
ET  CAMPOS   UBI   TROJA   FUIT 


In  the  more  trivial,  no  less  than  in  the  more  important, 
features  of  his  character,  Eneas  is  drawn  after  Jason : 
not  only  is  he  the  daring  adventurer,  the  intrepid  navi- 
gator, the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves  home  weeping : 

M.iaxQvou^  yuuig  ano  TnkTQido^  oufiax*   ivtuity.*' 

Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  534. 

See  Coram.  En.  IV.  143  and  305. 

FuiT.  —  W(u  once,   and  is  no  longer.    See  Coram. 
L  16,  and  U.  325. 


18. 

AEREADASQUE  MEO   NOHEN  DE  NOMINE  FINGO 
SACRA   DIONAEAE   MATRI   DIVIS^UE   FEREBAM 

Auspiaecs  coeptorum  operum  superoque  nitentem 

CAEUCOLUM    REG]  MACTABAM  IN   UTTORE   TAURUM 


—  "//6i.    ITQfaxov  oyofia  tji  noXei 

Ovaai  futfx  touto. 

Aristoph.  Aves,  810. 
1 


Ill 


NiTENTEM   CAELICOLDM   REGI   HACTABAM    ....   TAURUM. 


It  appears  from  one  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  EpisUfe  2 
to  Libanius  (Epist,  MuL  Graecan.)  that  the  offering  of  ^ 
*nitens  launis*  to  Jupiter  was  regal:  ^^Eihuaa  rw  Jg^4 
(iaoihxwg  xavQov  Xevxov,  '*  with  which  compare: 

K^iiavL'* 

HoM.  n.  p.  402, 


1 


34. 

MULTA  MOVENS  ANIMO  IfYMPHAS   VENERABAR  AGRESTES 
GRADIVUMQUE  PATREM   GETiaS  QUI  PRAESIDET   ARVI6 
RITE  SECUNDARENT   VISUS   OMENQUE  LEVARENT 


Nymphas  AGRESTES,  —  the  Hamadryads,  who  had  tlie  Ireei 
under  their  special  protection;  see  Ovid.  Metam,  VIIL 
741  and  seq.  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  prodigy — ^ 
similar  to  that  in  the  text.  The  same  story,  scarcely — ^ 
even  modernized,  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Tasso's  -^ 
collection  of  stolen  goods,  Canto  XIII.  St.  41. 

Rite  secundarent  visus.  —  "Sie  mochten  segnen  meine  ^^ 
Augen  (den  Blick)."  Ladewig.  I  prefer  the  ordinary — **' 
interpretation,  *ostentum',  'portentum';  compare:  "Jussa  — ^ 
numinis,  suos  Ptolemaeique  visus,  ingruentia  mala,  ex-  — 
ponit."     Tacit.  Hist,  IV.  84, 

OMENQtJE  LEVARENT.  —  "  *  L  c  V  a  T  c*  Ist  hiCT  'deflectere', 
'avertere*,  abrvenden,  abhaiten."  Stipfle;  who  quotes 
(HoR.  Od.  II.  17.  27): 

"Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levassct'* 

Still  more  appropriate  is: 


Ill  a 

"NuUa  relleUi  foret  Romani  nominis  umbra, 
Ni  paler  ille  tuut  jaoijam  niitura  tubUset 
Pondera,  turbatamque  ratem,  ccrUquc  levasset 
Naufragium  commune  manu." 

Claud,  de  IF.  Consul.  Honor.  59. 


42. 

PARCE  PIAS   6CELKRARE  MAIIU8  NON   flf£  TIBI  TROJA 
EXTERNUM   TUUT 


Itti  not  ytmr  tender  and  compassionate  hands  do  an 
^€t  fit  only  for  brutal  hands,  viz.  disturb  the  g^^ave  of 
a  fellow  countryman  and  relative.  See  Comments  En. 
A  U;  III  75. 


47. 

TUM  VERO  ANCIPITI  MENTEM  FORMIDINE  PRESSUS 


^AKOPrn. — "Duplici una,  quod  sepulehrum  laeserat  : 

^lera,  quod  metuere  coeperat  laesum  ipsum."  Servius. 
•'*Von  zwiefacher  Furcht,  veranlassl  durcli  das  ge- 
sehene  Blut  und  die  vemommenen  Worte  des  Polydo- 
rus."    Lade  wig. 

terror  ben  tltro,  a  un  tal  parlar,  m*  invade 
£d  i  sens!  e  la  mente." 

AUflERI. 

This  is  wholly  erroneous;  Eneas  had  but  one  fear^ 
viz.  that  occasioned  by  the  whole  prodigy  —  by  the 
blood  and  words  taken  all  together  —  and  this  fear 
made  him  'anceps*;  not  know  which  of  two  courses 
he  should  take;  whether  persist  in  his  intention  of 
settling  in  Thrace,  or  obey  the  warning  voice  and  blood, 
and  withdraw  flrom  tliat  country  at  once.  Thus  'anceps'. 
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hesitating  between  two  courses,  he  -applies  to  a  council 
of  Chiefs  for  advice  (v.  58) : 

'*Delecto8  populi  ad  proceret  primumque  parentem 
Monstra  Deum  refero,  et  quae  sit  sentenlia  posco." 

TuM  VERO.  —  The  effect  on  Eneas's  mind  is  accurately 
l)roporlioned  to  the  cause  —  increases  with  the  increase 
of  the  prodi^.  The  drops  of  blood  fill  him  with  horror 

—  "Mihi  frigidus  horror 
Membra  quatit,  g'elidusque  coit  formidine  sangnis;*' 

but  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose;  on  the  con- 
trary, excite  his  curiosity,  make  him  desire  to  probe  Ihtf 
matter  furtlier  ;  not  so  the  warning  voice ;.tliat  producj^ 
the  fu^  effect  —  m^akes  him  not  only  desist  from  vior 
lating  the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him  doubtful  wheth^ 
he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  project  of  seitiine 
in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  vero  point  to  this 
complete  effect.     Compare: 

"Turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunclis 
Insinuat  payor." 

En,  U.  228; 

where  see  Comm.  See  also  Comments  En.  IL  105 , 
IV,  396,  449,  571. 


56. 


QUID   NON  HORTAUA  PECTORA   COGIS 
AURI  SACRA   FAMES 


Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  the  bitter  reprehension 
of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases  this 
passage, 

^'Perche  non  reggi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 
Dcir  oro,  rappelilo  de'  mortali?" 
^  I       FurgttL  XJU.  49. 
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i.  e.  M^y,  0  $aeted  loi>e  6f  ffoid,  mo4erat^it  thou  not 
our  appetite?  Of«  in  othek*  words,  IVould  that  we  had 
such  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  as  might 
restrain  the  lavish  expenditure  attendant  on  the  indul- 
gence of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites;  consequent- 
ly —  as  might  restrain  the  appetites  themselves. 

This  gross  misconception,  not  to  say  perversion,  of 
his  favorite  author's  meaning  in  one  of  his  plainest  and 
least  mistakable  passages,  proving,  as  it  does  beyond 
all  doubt,  tliat  Dante's,  like  our  own  Shakespeare's, 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  therefore  of 
Classical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  incommensu- 
TUte  witii  his  poetical  genius,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  truth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble, 
and  in  these  day^  so  much  despised,  scholar  and  critic) 
^'Non  oomia  possumus  omnes." 


63. 

STANT  MANIBUS  ARAE 
CAERULEIS  MAESTAE  VnTIS  ATRAQUE  CUPRESSO 
ET  CIRCUM  lUADES  CmNtM  DE  MORE  SOLUTAE 
INFERIMUS  TEPQK)  SPUMANTIA  CVMBIA  LACTE 


In  Afirica  "pultes   et  panis   et  mcrum"   were  brought 

io    the  tombs   of  the  martyrs  even  in  the  times  of  St. 

Augustin  and   St.  Ambrose.    The  custom  was  omitted 

^y   the  latter,   ''quia  ilia  quasi  parentalia  superstitioni 

^entilium  essent  simillima."     See  St.  August.  Confess. 

€,  2.    Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the   present 

day,  the   making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs 

gives  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,   those 

wreaths  and  garlands  being  periodically  renewed  during 

a  iong  series  of  years  by  the  affection  of  relatives  or 

friends,  or  even  of  strangers.    The  fresh  wreath  still 
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hangs  on  the  ancient  monument  of  Abelard  and  Helois 
in  Iho  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 


75. 

PIUS   ARCITENENS 


Pius,  —  compassionate  and  affectionate  towards  the 
island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth  plac^ 
See  En,  L  14  and  Comm.,  and  III,  42  and  Comm. 


79. 

EGRESSI  VENERAMUR  APOLUNIS  URBEM 


*Venerari  *,  nQog}tvvHVy    see  Nep.  in  Conon,  IIL  3,  Thi 
particular  form   of  the  adoration  (which  it  will  be  ob — " 
served  is  repeated  on  arriving  at  the  temple  itself, 
V.  S4)  is  perliaps  now  not  to  be  ascertained. 


92. 

MUr.IUE  ADYTIS  CORTINA  RECLUSIS 


For  information  concerning  the  cortina  see  Cynthiu 
Cenetensis  and  La  Cerda.  The  word  is  f^reserved  i 
the  Italian;  see  Dizionario  delta  Lingua  Itaiiana,  Li 
vorno  1838;  also  Poesie  di  Giovanni  Fantoni;  fra  g 
Arcadi,  Labindo;  Italia.  1823.  3  Tom.: 

"Lascia  di  Dclfo  la  vocal  cortina 
Febo  che  lavi  il  biondo  crin  nel  Xante, 
Ueca  salute  alia  gentil  Nerina 
Padre  del  canto." 

Ode  ad  Apollo,  per  malattia  di  Nerina, 

'Cortina'   is   no  doubt  the  root  of  our  English  curtaiti 
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116. 

MODO   JUPITER   ADSIT 


^ciz.  in  his  capacity  of  God  of  the  weather;   compare 
'eorff.  II,  419: 

*£t  jam  maturis  metuendus  Jupiter  uvis.'* 


123. 

SEDESQUE  ASTARE  REUCTAS 


he  Structure  is  not  'sedes  astare  rolictas',  nor  the 
eaningr,  tJie  seats  stand  abandoned,  but  the  structure 

'sedes  relictas  astare',  and  the  meaning,  the 
^Os  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  stated  in 
,e  preceding  clause)  *fl<f-stant*,  stand  ready  forus  — 

our  hand.  The  passage  being  thus  understood, 
i)  there  is  no  tautology;  (b)  the  two  clauses 
erfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive  being  in  each  the 
tnphatlc  word;  and  (cj  its  proper  meaning  to  stand 
^,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
stare;  compare  ''caeruicus  supra  caput  astitit 
nbcr,"  V.  194;  ''arrectis  auribus  as  to,"  //.  -303, 
Ego  sum  Rafael  unus  ex  septem,  qui  astamus  ante 
ominum."     Tobias,  XII.  15. 


126. 

OLEARON  NIVEAMQUE  PARON  SPARSASQUE  PER  AEQUOR 
CYCLADAS  ET  CREBR1S  LEGIMUS  FRETA  CONSITA  TERRIS 
NAUTICUS  EXORITUR  VARIO  CERTAMINE  CLAMOR 
IIORTANTUR  SOCU  CRETAM  PROAVOSQUE  PETAMUS 


Apparet,  'concita',  ut  lectionem  difficiliorem ,  esse 
relinendum:  nee,  si  consita  Icgas,  commode  subjici 
vss.  128  et  129."    Wagner. 
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I   do   not  a^ee  in   this  opinion;    on   the  contrary.^ 

I  think  that  the  'difHcilior  lectio'  is»  generally  speaking. 

quite  as  often  incorrect  as  the  *facilis*  and  *  vulgaris' 

and  that  verses  128  and  129  not  only  agree  with  tl 

reading  coNsrrA,   but  (see  below)   go  to  confirm  tha. 

reading,   and   agree  much  better  with  it  than  with  Ih 

reading  'concita*.    A  better  argument  for'concita 

is  derivable  from   tlie   almost  overpowering  weight  o 

MS.  authority  in  favor  of  that  reading.    Yet  I  ventu 

here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  elsewhere,  and  especiall 

in  the  case  of  'Nfxae',  En,  I.  452,  to  go  counter 

the  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  order  to  oblain  a  mud 

better   sense.    The   idea  contained  io  th^  expresaio 

'freta  concita  terris',  the  sta9  tioientfy  stirred 

ffr^tiy  eoccit^d,  pifi  iniQ  vehement  commotion  (for  sucbv- 

ia  the  force  of  ^eon-^cWj^i*)  dy  the  lande  (the  moveables 

and  moving  by  the  fixed )»  seems  U>  me  so  highly  i 

QOrrect,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  thai  the 

are  from  the  pen  of  Virgil  \   the  more  especially  as  i 

nU  the  oth^r  inslanoes  in  whieh  Vir^  uses  this  word^ 

he  applies  it  to  the  moving,  not  to  the  resisting,  power^ 

Add  to   this  that  the  words  Lsoiiius  and  ^'aUabiinur 

imply  ^xi  easy,   skimmings   unobstructed  motion »   an 

would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil  to  exp; 

the  motion  of  tliQ  vessels  over  'conclta  freta'.  Th 

wind  besides  was  fair,  and  Crete  reached,  without 

culty   or  danger,  on  the  third  day.    The  picture  whic 

I  think   it  has   been  Virgil's  intention   to  place  befon 

the  reader,  has  been  thus  beautifully  painted  by  Avlenus 

"Hioc  Sporadet  orebro  producunt  cespite  »ese; 
I>ensa  fterenato  ceu  H>leiide«t  tidem  cuela" 

De^er,  Ork.  Terras,  7X0. 

In  answer  to  Heyne's  objeetion  ('^denique  non  intelllgo 
quam  poelicum  hoc  sit,  tarn  accurate  Cycladas  et  Spo 
radas  distinguere,  quod  vi^  in  geographicis  libellis  fier^ 
solet")  I  beg  to  say,  that  oo  such  distinction  is  intended 
by  the  poet,   as   clearly /appeiU'S  from  ih^' application' 
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/(he  tenn  sfabsas  (characteristic  of  the  Sporades,  see  the 
eacicographers,  in  yoc.  *Sporades',  and  Mela  II.  7)  to  the 
^fdades,  under  which  name  are  here  comprehended 
II  the  islands  of  the  Egean ;  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
iM>wjng  which  meaning  (viz.  that  not  merely  one  group 
rislands  is  intended,  but  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying 
ottered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Egean,)  the 
ipplenientary  cr  crxbris  ucGmus  freta  consita  terms 
^  according  to  the  poet's  usual  manner,  subjoined. 
be  poet  is  not  singular  in  this  general  application  of 
le  term  Cyclades ;  for  Suidas :  "-S/ropadc?  vrjaoij  aq 
not  Kvxhxdag  XeyotiaiVj  ai  er  roi  AiyaiM,"  Nor  is 
OHSiTA  altogether  devoid  of  authority.  It  is  according 
)  Wagner  himself  the  reading  of  the  Palatine;  accord- 
ig  to  Heyne  of  Moret.  1.;  and  I  have  found  it  in  one 
f  the  Munich  MSS.  (No.  523).  It  has  been  adopted 
>y  both  the  Heinsii  (the  younger  of  whom  [see  Bur- 
aann]  pronounces  this  very  strong  opinion  concerning 
he  rival  reading:  "Concita,  mendose"),  by  H.  Steph- 
ens, by  Burmann,  by  Jaeck  after  the  examination  of 
«veral  MSS.,  and  by  the  Baskerville.  It  is  however 
>at  candid  to  say  that  I  have  found  'concila'  in  the 
?ctrarchian,  in  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  in  all  the  Vienna 
MSS.  which  I  examined,  seven  in  number,  and  in 
Vos.  1S059  and  21562  of  the  Munich,  in  the  Gudian, 
lie  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 

Naxjticus  ExoamiR  vario  certamine  clamor.  —  That 
Ihese  words  express,  not  (as  has  been  urged  in  objection 
lo  the  reading  consita  in  (he  preceding  line  and  in 
Tavor  of  *concita*)  the  clamorous  exertions  of  the 
sailors  contending  with  rough  seas,  but  simply  the 
clamors  and  exertions  usual  among  sailors  on  leaving 
port,  is  sufficiently  shown,  first,  by  the  terms  certamine 
ind  CLAMOR  which  are  the  very  terms  used  by  Virgil 
in  every  one  of  his  descriptions  of  leaving  port;  see 
En.  III.  290,  667  (where  the  exception  proves  the 
rule)  and  668;  IV.  411;    V.  778  ^c;    compare  also 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1153,  where  the  very  quietness  of  the 
sea  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  increased  exertions  of  tha 
crew;  and  secondly,  by  the  words  cretam  proavosqd: 
PETAMus,  which  so  indisputably  express  the  mutual  ex, 
hortations  of  the  sailors  to  set  out  for  Crete  ac 
cording  to  the  instructions  and  encouragement  re 
ceived  from  Anchiscs  fvv.  114, 115  ^c),  that  it  has  bee- 
proposed  by  Wagner  (see  Heyne's  F.  Z.  in  loc),  forgei 
l\il,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  support  which  he  ha 
found  for  his  reading  'concita'  in  the  subsequent  ceh 
TAMiKE  GLAMOR,  to  take  the  whole  three  verses  12£ 
129,  130  from  their  present  position,  and  place  their 
where,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been  placed  by 
writer  more  studious  than  Virgil  of  preserving  the  re 
gular,  prosaic  order  of  narrative,  sciz.  immediately  alle 
'^pclagoque  volamus." 


130. 

PROSEQUITUR  8URGEN8  A  PUPPI  VENTUS  EUNTES 


"Sicigendcr  Wind  vom  Slcuer  ve.rfolgt  die  ruslige  MecrfahrL" 

Vos8. 

No;   but  'hegleiteV,   escorts,    convoys,  goes  along  witf 
not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along  wit 
a  superior  for  the  sake   of  protection,    or  honor,   d 
some  such  purpose.     Compare: 

"His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises  unaque  Sibyllam 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emitlit  eburna." 

En.   VI.  S97. 

"Nam  novum  maritum  ct  novam  nuptuni  volo 
Rus  prosequi  (uovl  hominum  mores  maleficos) 
Nc  quis  cam  abripiat.*' 

Plaut.  Casin.  JV.  2.  3. 

"Prosequitur  lalcri  assultans.*' 

Val.  flacc.  !I.  5(H. 
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"Ipse  viros  gradieDS  ad  primi  litloris  undam 
Prosequitur  Phineus." 

Val.  Flacc.  IV.  628. 

1  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  Ihe  word  either 
:  Caro  or  Dryden ,  most  probably  because  neither  of 
m  understood  it.  Ruaeus,  more  valiant,  boldly  sets 
down,  'propelUf, 


134. 

HORTOR  AMARE  FOCOS  ARCEMQUE  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS 
JAMQUE  FERE  SICCO  SUBDUCTAE  LITTORE  PUPPES 
CONNUBIIS  ARVISQUE  NOVIS  OPERATA  JUVENTUS 


lARE  FOCOS.  —  Not  merely  to  love  the  domestic  hearth, 
.  to  stay  close  beside  it.  Compare  En,  V,  163  and 
mm.;  also  "Anialque  janua  limen."  Hon.  Carm, 
25.  4. 

Arcemoce  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS.  —  "Arx  attollatUF,  quae 

tesidium  sit  tectis.    Deformant  aliqui  loci  hujus  inter- 

^tatjonem ,  cum  poela  nihil  aliud  dicat  quam ,  hortor, 

domes   construanl,    illisque  arcem  superimponant." 

Ccrda.     That  this  criticism   is   entirely    erroneous, 

d  the    modern   interpretation   (^''Tectis,    sexto   casu,. 

toUi,  eadem  ratione  dictum  qua  supra  vers.  46  *jacu- 

increscere*" —  Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed  beyond 

doubt  by  Stalius's  exactly  parallel  expression : 

"Jam  natat  omnc  nemus;  cacduntur  robora  classi: 
Silva  minor  remis:  femim  laxatur  ad  usus 
Innumeros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  munial  arma, 
Belligcros  quod  frenet  equos,  quod  mille  catenis 
Squaleates  nectal  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  fumet, 
Viilneraquc  alta  bibat,  quod  conspirante  vencno 
Impellat  mortes;  tenuantquo.  humentia  saxa 
Altritu,  et  nigris  addunl  mucronibus  iras. 
Nee  modus,  aut  arcus  Icntarn,  aut  fundcre  g^landes, 
Aut  torrerc  sudes,  galeasque  atlollcre  conis." 

AchilL  L  42S. 
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Attollere  TEcns  is  therefore  a  poetical  equiva 
buUd  tip  high,  as  'aggredior  dictis'  Is  for  addre 
pediam  dictis'  for  explain,  &c.;  see  Comm.  £n. 
Compare  En.  IL  185: 

'^Hanc  tamen  immensam  Calchas  attollere  mole 
Roboribas  textis  eaeloque  educere  jassit" 

CONNtlBIIS    ARVISQUE    NOVIS    OPERATA   JUVEIITUS.    • 

of  the  numerous  verses  which  Peerlkamp  thinks 
be  expunged  as  unworthy  of  Virgil.    That  crit 
gument  on  this  occasion,   if  it  does  not  edify, 
least  surprise  and  amuse,  the  reader. 


148. 

nriGiBS  SAGRAE  DIVUM  PHRTGDO^  PENATES 
gOOS  MEGOM  AB  TROIA  MEDnSQUB  EX  I6NIBUS  Vi 
EXTUUOIAM  YVai  AMTB  0CUL08  A8TARE  JACEMTIS 
IN  SOBANIS  MULTO  BfAMFESTI  LUMINE  QUA  SE 
PLENA  PER  IN8ERTAS  FUNDEBAT  LUNA  FENESIBJl 


Confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  that  efhoi 
PHRYGu  PENATES  are  spoken  of  the  one  object, 
statues  of  the  Gods  Penates,  which  Eneas  h 
him  in  his  ship,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  (ex  P 
8.  57)  where  the  poet  describes  himself  as  won 
the  imprints  of  Augustus's  family  on  coins  sen 
firom  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a  similar  Endi 
the  case  of  this  same  term  'effigies': 

*9€lioM  ilU,  qui  Bon  sfcnulaera,  8«d  ifMoti 
Quiqua  Deum  eonan  corpora  vera  vldeal 
Quod  quooiaai  nobis  iovidit  inotilo  fatum, 
Qsot  dedit  art  votia  efBfiemqiie  eoio." 

Jacentis  in  sohnis.  —  Some  editors,  and  ; 
others  Heyne  in  his  last  edition  (1793),  read  'i 
nis',  on  the  ground  thai  Eneas  himself  infc 
(v,  173)  thai  he  had  not  been  asleep.     That  i 


Ill  i:{ 

'liisinii  is  (JodiK^i'd  rroiii  a  I'alsc  piviniss.  nnd  thai  tlic 
words.  "Nee  sopor  ilJiid  crnU"  mean,  nr»l  tftat  was  not 
deep,  but  fhaf  was  not  the  effect  of  sieep,  i.  c.  was 
not  a  mere  dream,  but  a  supernatural  revelation  made 
Mng  steep,  appears  clearly  on  a  comparison  of  this 
vision  with  llie  vision  (En,  VIIL  20&seq.)  in  which 
Eneas  saw  the  God  Tiberinus,  and  concerning  which 
we  are  clearly  and  expressly  told,  first,  that  Eneas 
saw  (hat  vision  during  his  sleep,  'Trocubuit  seramque 
dedit  per  membra  quielem,"  v.  30;  and  "Nox  Aenean 
somnusque  reliquit,"  r.  €7  (the  former  of  which  expres- 
sions corresponds  exactly  with  jacentls  in  somnis  in 
(he  passage  before  us);  and,  secondly,  tiiat  it  was  not 
ihe  effect  of  sleep ,  i.  e.  was  not  a  mere  dream ;  "Ne 
vana  putes  haec  fingere  somnum"  (v.  42),  words  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  ''Nee  sopor  illud  erat.*' 
Compare  also  in  the  sixth  Eclogue  (v.  14):  '^Silenum 
•somno  jacentem."    See  Comm.  En,  111,  173. 

In  somkis  is  the  reading  (see  Foggini)   of  the  Medi- 

ceuii,  and  (see  Botlari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.    Also  of 

(he  Modena  Ed.    of  1475,    the  two   Heinsii,   the  two 

Siephenses,  Burmann,  La  Cerda,  Brunck,  and  Jahn.  In 

ttie  MSS.    which  I    have   consulted    1    have    found  it 

difficult  to  determine  whether  in  somnis  or  'in  somnis* 

Was  intended;   it  is  however  plainly  the  latter  in  the 

Vienna  MS.  No.  116,  and  in  the  Petrarchian. 

Insertas.  —  To  Servius'ft  first  interpretation  of  this 
term,  "clathralas,"  I  object  that  it  seems  wholly  arbi- 
trary; totally  unsupported  by  any  argument.  To  his 
second  interpretation,  ''non  seratas,  ut  sit  quasi  insera- 
las,  i.  e.  non  clausas,"  I  object  that  insertas  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  contraction  of  'inseratas',  first,  until 
it  is  shown  that  Mnseralus*  was  a  real  word  and  not 
one  merely  supposed  or  invented  by  Servius  for  the 
explanation  of  our  text;  secondly,  until  it  is  shown  that 
Mnseratus',  if  it  had  really  existed,  would,  according  to 
the  j?enius  of  the  Latin  lanp^uage,  have  been  contracted 
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into  *inserHis\    and   not  rather    into    Musralus';    am 
thirdly,   until   it  is   shown    that  windows  were  usuaJt-; 
fastened,  like  doors,  with  'scrae*.    Neither  can  I  admr 
the  hypallage  adopted  by  La  Cerda  and  Forcellini  froin 
the  third  interpretation  proposed  by  Servius,  "quasi  ln- 
mme    suo   Luna   inseruerat,"    (a)   such    interpretation 
being-  forced  and  unnatural,    and  (b)  the  insertion  of 
the  moonlight  through  the  windo\^'8  being  already  stif- 
ficiently  expressed  in  the  words  se  fundebat  per.    R^ 
jecting  therefore  all    these  interpretations  I  adopt  with 
Heyne  and  Wagrner  the  commonly  received  structure, 
'insertas  parfeti*,  but  think  at  the  same  time  that  the 
remarkable  word  insertas  is  not  with  Heyne  and  Wagner 
merely  equivalent  to  "factas",   or  "quae  sunt  in  pariet^T*, 
but  has  a  special  reference  to  the  particular  kind  of 
window  spoken  of;  which  was,  neither  (with  Heyne  and 
Wagner)  a  mere  hole  or  vacancy  left  in  the  wall,  nor  yel, 
like  our  modern  windows,   a  sash  thrown  across  sueh 
hole  or  vacancy,  but  an  actual  barrel^shaped  tube  (or 
drum    open    at   both   ends)   which  was   veritably  in- 
serted  into  the  wall,   and  which,    projecting  on  tbe 
outside,     protected    the    apartment  fVom  the  weather, 
while  it  admitted   the   light  and  air.     Such  a  window, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  modem   louvere   on   our 
roofs,    while   it   is   tlie    most    suilable   which    can  be 
imagined  for  the  temporary  hut  or  baraque  of  a  leader 
of  an  expedition  in  the  heroic  times,    agrees   perfectly 
with  the  two  remarkable  expressions  of  our  text:  first,  ft 
is  *  inscrta',  actually  inserted  in  the  wall,  or  sloping  roof; 
and  secondly,  through  it  as  through  a  tube,  canal,  or  conduit, 
the  l\ill  moon  se  peNDEBAT.     Compare  (Georg.  111,509): 
'*Profmt  inserto  latiees  infundcre  comu 
Lenaeos." 

where  *  inserto  cornu'  corresponds  exactly  to  the  bi- 
SERTAS  FENESTRAS,  and  ' infundcrc  latiees'  to  the  se  Fim- 
DEBAT  of  our  text. 

Insertae  FENE8TRAE.  —  AngUce,  louvers. 
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173. 

KEG  SOPOR  [LLUD  KKAT 


Aor  mojf  thai  sleep;  i.  e.  that  was  not  the  effect  of 
ileq»,  a  mere  dream,  fiction  or  imagination  in  steep; 
eomfiare  En.  VJIL  42: 

'*Ne  Tana  putes  haee  fingcrc  somnum;** 

jmd  Stal.  Theb.  F.  135: 

—  ''Nudo  stabal  Venus  cnse;  videri 
Clara  mihi,  somnosqao  super;" 

L  e.  more  ctear  and  plain  than  mere  sleep  could  present 
her  to  me,  Horn.  Odyss.v.  547:  ^^otfx  ovaQ  aXX  vnatf 
Hfdijov"  C^non  somnium  hoc  est,  inqiiit  Dea  ad  somnian- 
iein,  sed  res  vera  bona,"  Damh,  in  voce  %maQ)\  also 
SlaL  neb.  X  205: 

—  "Vanae  nee  monstra  quietis, 
IVcc  somno  eomperta  loquor;" 

and  Sil.  lUiJ.  Ul.  198: 

— '  "Nequc  cnim  sapor  iUe,  nee  altac 
Vis  aderat  noclia;  virgoque  fugr&nte  ienebraa 
Miscuerat  lucem  somuo  Deus." 

See  Comin.  on  "Jacenlis  in  somnis,"  lu  150. 

Strange  that  SU  Jerome  in  the  description  which 
he  has  given  us  of  his  having  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven,  and  there,  before  the  judgment  seal  of  God, 
logged  with  stripes  on  account  of  his  addiction  to  the 
vaifl  literature  of  the  heathen,  should,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  relates  his  solemn  renunciation  of  that 
literature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
not  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Eneas,  but  even 
Eneas's  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  on  that  occasion,  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream, 
but  a  verilable,  heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  not  only  for 
ihose  who  do,  but  for  lliose  who  do  nol ,  believe  Ihal 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  christian   character  and  |)ro- 
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fession  lo  study  willi  delighl  Ihose  ancient  heathen 
authors,  whose  sayings  and  admonitions  even  St.  Pau. 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  mix  up  with  his  own  in  h.  ^ 
Epistles  to  the  Christian  churches:  ''Interim  parant«:i 
exequiae,  et  vitalis  animae  calor,  toto  frigesceoffl 
jam  corpore,  in  solo  tantum  tepente  pectusculo  palpl- 
tabat;  quum  subito,  raptus  in  spiritu,  ad  tribunal  judicii 

pertrahor Interrogatus  de  conditione,  Christia* 

num  me  esse  respond!.  £t  ille,  qui  praesidebat,  'Men- 
tins  \  ait;  'Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus;  ubi  enim 
thesaurus  tuus,  ibi  cor  tuum'.  Illico  obmutui,  et 
inter  verfoera    (nam  caedi   me  jusserai)    conseientiae 

magis  igne  torquebar Clamare  autem  coepii 

et  ejulans  dicerc,  'Miserere  mei,  Domine,  miserere  mei*. 
Haec  vox  inter  flagella  resonabat.  Tandem  ad  Prad- 
sidentis  genua  provoluti  qui  astiterani,  precabantur»  ul 
veniam  tribueret  adolescenUae  ....  exaclurus  deinde 
cruciatum,  si  gentilium  litterarum  libros  aliquando 
Jegissem.  Ego,  qui  in  tanto  constrictus  articulo  vellem 
etiam  msgora  promUtere,  dejerare  coepi»  et  nomen  ejus 
oblestans  dicere,  'Domine,  si  unquam  habuero  codices 
seculares,  si  legero,  te  negavi'.  In  haec  sacramenli 
verba  dimissus,  revertor  ad  superos;  et  uiirantibus 
cunctis,  oculos  aperio,  tanto  lacrymarum  imbre  per- 
fuses, ut  etiam  incredulis  iidem  facerem  ex  dolore 
Nee  vero  sopor  ille  fuerat,  aut  vana  somnia, 
quibus  saepe  deludimur.  Testis  est  tribunal  iUud» 
ante  quod  jacui;  testis  judicium  triste,  quod  timui;  ila 
mihi  nunquam  contingat  in  talem  inciderc  quaestionem; 
liventes  habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  posi  somnuiOr 
et  tanto  dehinc  studio  divina  legisse,  quanto  non  anlea 
morlalia  legeram."  Hieron.  J^^^/.AT7//(ad  EuslochiumX 
See  concluding  Comment  En,  IV. 
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181. 

SKOLE  NOVO  VETERL-M  PKCEPTUM  EIlROriE  LOCOIllIM 


Hcyne,  followed  by  all  the  modern  comnienlnlors,  rt*- 
jccls  Ihe  vulgar  inlerprelalion  of  Ihis  passage  (deceived 
by  a  new^  i.  e.  another  or  second  ertvr  respeciing  the 
old  places)  on  the  ^oiind  thai  *novus'  cannot  here 
mean  another  or  second,  in  as  much  as  Ancliiscs  had 
made  no  previous,  error  respectinj;  the  place  where  tlie 
oracle  of  Apollo  had  ordered  him  to  settle:  '*anlea  non 
erraveral  Eneas  ( Anchises  Qu.?)  in  interpretando  Apolli- 
Dis  oraculo  de  anliqua  matre  ct  prima  tellure  exqui- 
renda."  Forbiger.  In  reply  I  beg  to  observe  that  this 
objection  is  altogether  of  the  objectors'  own  creation, 
exists  nowhere  but  in  their  own  minds;  for  Anchises 
does  not  say  that  he  has  made  a  new  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  oracle,  but  that  he  has  made  a 
new  mistake  about  the  old  places  (novo  veterum  deceptum 
ERRORE  locorum),  referring,  as  I  think  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  subsequent  "Hanc  quo  que  descrimus  sedem" 
(v.  190),  to  the  unfortunate  landing  in  Thrace  (v,  13 
4seq.)»  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  the 
ad\iser  of  all  the  other  movements  of  the  expedition, 
was  llie  adviser,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been  so 
plainly  implied  in  the  words,  *'Anchises  dare  fatis  vela 
jubebat"  C^»  ^A  followed  immediately  by  the  informa- 
tion that  they  proceeded  directly,  and  in  the  first  place, 
to  Thrace.  Contrast  the  simplicity  of  the  vulgar  and 
obvious  interpretation,  thus  explained,  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  far- sought  and  unnecessary  substitutions  of  the 
commentators:  "'Novus*  opponitur  tantum  *veleribus 
locis',  quatenus  ab  eo  seriore  acvo  erratum  est  circa 
liaec  loca  interpretanda."  Ilcync.  "Sic  soienl  a  poelis 
jungi  contraria,  ut  altcrum  alterius  Tllustrandi  gratia  ad- 
jicialur;  ut  apud  Soph.  *i2  rtxva  Kadfiov  zov  naXai 
¥m  HfOifif  Wagner.  "Ornatum  in  poeta  lubens 
a^osco,  sed  non  ineptum.  Pro  novo  scribamus  su o ,  etc." 
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Pecrlkaiup.  Sec  also  Valpy's  Classical  Journal  (Se|)i. 
1813)  for  some  just  observations  by  Professor  Moor  uf 
Glasgow  on  Pearcc's  ill-judged  censure  of  Virgil  for 
the  use  of  this  epithet  (*'Prae  niniio  studio  profereodi 
antitheti  scripsit  novo,  nuUo  opinor  sensu;  novo  enim 
VET£RUM  respondet,  sed  nihil  sententiae  addiL;  imo 
puerilibus  illam  ingeniis,  quani  virllibus,  aptioreui  eJOTicit" 
P£ARC£,  ad  Longin.  de Sublim,)^  as  also  for  a  new  and 
ingenious,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  erroneous,  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  by  the  same  Professor. 

I  beg  the  reader,  doubtful  of  the  foregoing  expbr 
nation,  to  observe  its  perfect  accordance  witli  the  gn- 
dation  of  expression,  ''Quo  Phoebus  vocet  err  antes 
jubeatque  reverti"  (v.  101),  applied  to  the  Trojans  afttf 
their  first  or  former  error,  sciz.  the  landing  in  Thrace, 
and  (v.  145): 

"Quam  fessis  jQncm  rebus  ferat;  undo  laborum 
Tentarc  auxiliuni  jubeat;  quo  vertere  cursus;*' 

spoken  of  them,  when,  after  this  new  or  second  error, 
sciz.  their  landing  in  Crete,  they  are  hopeless  and  de- 
spairing. See  next  Comment.  The  correctness  of  the 
above  interpretation  seems  to  be  further  estiiblished  by 
the  use  made  by  Propcrtius  of  the  identical  words 
*novus  error*,  to  express  a  new  or  second  error,  i.  c. 
an  error  similar  to  one  which  had  preceded: 

**Quae  tibi  sit  felix,  quoniam  novus  incidit  error; 
£t  quotcunque  voles,  una  sit  ista  tibi.'* 

Prop.  I.  13.  35. 

Compare  also  (En.  IL  228,  where  see  Comm.)  "no^^lS 
pavor,"  a  new,  i.  e.  second  fear. 


182. 

ililAClS    EXEKUTK   FATIS 


The  epithet  exeiicitk  is  here  pcculioily  proper,  Eueass 
troubles    and    ombarassments  having  ju»t  been  twice 
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•inneccssarily  increased  by  Iwo  so  considerable  errors 
ofAnchises;  see  Comm.  v.  181.  Compare  Anchises's 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Eneas  when  he  addresses 
him  OQ  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  unexpected  trouble 
of  the  burning  of  his  ships  by  the  women,  En.  V,  725. 


220. 

LA£TA  BOUM  PASSIM  CAMPIS  ARMENTA  VIDRMIJS 
CAPRIGENUMQUE  PECU8  NUUO  CUSTODE  PER  HERBAS 


Compare:  ''Lucus  ibi,  fi'equenti  silva  et  proceris  abietis 
irboribus  septus,  laeta  in  medio  pascua  habuit,  ubi 
mnis  generis  sacrum  Deae  (Laciniae  Junoni  sciz.)  pas- 
ebatur  pecus  sineullopastore;  separatimque  egressi 
ujusque  generis  greges  nocte  remeabant  ad  stabula, 
unquam  insidiis  ferarum,  non  fVaude  violati  hominum/' 
IVY,  XXIV.  3. 

286. 

AERE  CAVO  (XYPEUM  MAGNI  OESTAMKN  ABANTIS 
POSTIRTS  AUVERSIS  FICO  ET  RKM  CARMIM-:  SIGNO 


jAXO.  —  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Am- 
nian  that  shields  were  sometimes  so  hollowed  out, 
-  c.  adapted  to  protect  the  body  not  only  in  front,  but 
m  the  sides,  that  they  could  on  an  emergency  be  used 
jomewhat  in  the  manner  of  boats:  "Et  miralur  historia 
ilhodanum  arma  et  loricam  retinenle  Sertorio  transna- 
atum;  cum  eo  momenlo  turbati  quidam  milites,  veriti- 
\xit  ne  remanercnt  post  signum  erectum,  scut  is  quae 
patula  sunt  et  incurva  proni  firmius  adhaerentes, 
eaque  licet  impcrite  regendo,  per  voraginosum  amnem 
velocilalem  comitati  sunt  naviuni."  Ammian.  XXIV.  C. 
Rem  carmine  signo  ;  —  i.  e.  with  a  verse  inscribed  on 
the  shield  itself.    See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Metam.  VI,  3. 
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297.    . 

ET  PATIUO  ANDROMACIIEN  ITERUM  CFSSISSK  MAIUTO 


*Cessisse*,   as  used  here,    does  not  at  all  involve  tin 
idea  of  submission  or  inreriority;   is  simply  equivnlei?/ 
lo  passed  to  —  fell  to  —  became  the  property  of;  com- 
pare '*Cedat  Lavinia,"  En,  XIL  17,  let  Lavinia  pass  to 
him  —  become  his;  "Morle  Neoptolemi  reg:norum  red- 
dila  cessil  Pars  Heleno,"  v.  332,  passed  to  Jlelenus  — , 
became  Helenii^s,   "Uli  lum  dividua  pars  dolis  posteriori 
fiiio,'  rcliqua  prioribus,  cedcret."    x\pul.  de  Magia,  9L 


317. 

HEU   QOIS   TE   CASUS    DEJECTAM    CONJUGE   TANTO 
EXCIPIT   AUT   OOAE   DIGNA   SATIS   FORTUNA   REVISIT 
HECTORIS   AI<fDROMACH£N   PYRRHIN   CONNUBIA    SERVAS 


Andromachen  is   the   reading  of  the  Vatican  Frajjmcnl 
(see  Boltari);  and   appears  from  the  words  of  Servins 
C'Si  Andromache,  sequentibusjunge;  si  akdromacheRi 
superioribus " )    to   have    been   a  reading  well  kno^ 
and   acknowledged   in   his   time.     It  is  also   stated  by 
Pierius  to  be  the  reading  of  several  of  the  MSS.  whick 
he  examined  in  Rome  (  "sunt  qui  et  ai^^dromachen  legant"), 
and   by  Heyne  (who   however  does  not  himself  adopt 
it)  to  be  that  of  two  Leyden  and  of  one  Hamburg  MS. 
I  have  myself  also  found  it  in  one  of  the  Ambrosian 
MSS.  (No..  79). 

I  prefer  this  reading  for  two  reasons;  first,  for  that 
assigned  by  Ladewig  (by  whom  alone  among  modem 
editors  this  reading  has  been  adopted),  viz.  that  the 
ordinary  reading  *Hoctoris  Andromache  Pyrrhin' 
connubia  servas'?  causes  Eneas  lo  cast  a  reproach 
on  Andromache,  which  the  whole  drift  of  his  address 
shows  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  to  do.  And  se- 
condly, because,  the  words  hectoris  andromachen  being 
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Ujiis  iis^iicned  lo  llie  clause  ouae  dk^na  satis  fortuna 
hevnit,  that  clause  is  made  peri'eclly  lo  correspond 
and  answer  lo  the  clause  uiis  te  casus  uuectam  conjuge 
Tasjo  ExcipiT?  ihe  HEcronis  andromachen  of  the  one 
clause  being  the  conjuge  tanto  of  llie  olher.  Wc  have 
thus  the  sentence  constructed  according  lo  Virg:irs 
usuaJ  method,  the  concluding  or  winding  up  words, 
PYRRHUf  coxnubia  servas,  not  being  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sense,  that  whole  preceding  sense  being  made 
op  of  the  first  or  principal  clause  (ouis  te  casus  .... 
Excipn),  explained  and  completed  by  the  usual  subsi- 
diary or  parenthetic   addition   of  a  second  (quae  digna 

Satis androm achen ).     In    other    words,   the   two 

questions,  contained  in  the  two  first  clauses,  are  redu- 
cible to  one  single  one:  In  what  condition  do  I  find 
Hector's  wife?  and  this  question  is  again  put  in  the 
concluding  clause,  in  the  slightly  altered  form.  Is  she 
still  the  handmaid  of  PyrrhusT  See  Comm.  En.  IIL 
57/.  n\  483.  ri  83,  739.  In  the  intermediate  or  pa- 
renthetic   clause,    QUAE    digna    satis ANDROBIACHEN, 

Eneas  plainly  refers  to  the  report  he  had  just  heard  of 
Andromache's  new  and  incredible  good  fortune,  the 
particular  specification  of  which  is  with  great  propriety 
leR  to  Andromache  herself. 

AiAeri,  following  the  Baskerville,  has  endeavored  by 
a  change  in  the  punctuation  to  extract  a  good  sense  out 
or  the  ordinary  reading, 

'Hectoris,  Andromache,   Pyrrhin'  connubia  servas'? 

—  "Di  EU6rre  ancora, 
0  di  Pirro,  sci  tu7" 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  double  objection, 
that  it  is  reproachful  to  Andromache,  and  that  it  asks 
the  absurd  question,  ''are  you  still  married  to  Hector?*' 
If  Virgil  had  written,  not  connubia,  but  'fidcm*,  then 
indeed  Alfieri  might  not  have  been  so  far  wrong. 

Having    examined,     besides   the   above    mentioned 
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Atnbrosian.  five  other  MSS.,  viz.  Ihe  Pelrarchian,  Gik 
nrefiden*  and  the  two  Leipzi|^,  1  have  found  ia 
wholo  live  'Andromache*. 


330. 

AST  ILLUM  EREPTAE  MAGNO  INFLAMMATUS  AMORE 
CONJU(;iS  ET  SCELKRUM  FURIIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
EXQPIT  IKCAUTUM  PATRlASQUE  OBTRUNCAT  AP  ARAS 


Iwo  causes^  operating  Igjjether,  impel  Orestes  lo 
Pyrrhns.  First,  he  is  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind 
consequence  of  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  his 
Yiour5  murder  of  his  mother:  scelerum  furiis  agita 
and  next,  he  is  specially  provoked  to  the  act  by 
(parrying  off  by  Pyrrhus  of  his  beloved  spouse:  ere 

MfiGNO   INFLAMMATUS    AMORE   CONJUGIS.    That   UliS    IS  tllC 

cise  meaning,  is  declared  by  Ausonius: 

^implus  astc  aras  quern  fraudc  pcrcmit  Orcslcs. 
Uuid  mirum?  caesa  jam  genctrice  furens." 

Epitaph,  Heroum,  . 

Incadtdm,  —  sclz.  because  he  was  patrias  ad  / 
in  other  words,  *in  penetralibiis  suts\  or  more  sii 
'aqmi  suae\  at  home.  Compare:  "Domi  suae  imf 
tum  confodere"  (Ciceronem  sciz.).  Salldst.  CatiJ, 
So  En,  I.  353:  "ante  aras,"  i.  c.  xax  e^oitjv^ 
aras  patrias;  in  penetraJibus ;  where  also  Mncaul 
IS   applied   in   the  saine    manner,    and    for    the   s 


reason,  as  in  our  text. 


377. 

PATTA  tiBi  E  MULTIS  QUO  TtTlOR  HOSPITA  LUSTRES 
AEQUORA  ET  AUSONIO  POSSIS  CONSroERE  PORTIT 
EXPEDIAM  DICTLS 


I  »M»A  Ji, 


ihe   commentators    err   doubly    with    respect    lo 
t)assag:e;    first  mi»2nterpre(hig  the  word   hosptta. 


Ill  '2:\ 

Um).  Im  jiislity  llir  inisinlerprelnlinii,  jippiyiim   (he  Icriu 

oiijerwise  llian  as  intended  by  Ih^lenns. 

•\Ya\i?:;inlibus   arnica,   quae   navijranles  lulos  ac  salvos 

reniJtlunl/'  Hoyne. 

**lm  Gegensatz  des  unsiehern  ('inhospilae*)  Weg:s  urn 

Uoler-ItaJien."    Voss. 

Now   HOSPiTA  is   nol  hospitable;   nor   does  it  apply 
€fxclusively    to  the  way  round   Sicily  as  contradtstin- 
fniished   rrom   that   round  'Unter-Italien',    i.  e.  through 
the  straits  separating  Italy  from  Sicily.    First,  it  is  not 
AatpUabie;  fa)  because  in  other  places  (I  think  I  might 
^fely  say,   in   all  other  places)  Virgil  uses  the  term 
not  in  this,  its  derived  or  secondary,  sense,  but  in  its 
jirimiiivc   sense  of  receiving   in   the   manner  of  a  host 
w  inn  (compare  Dante's  ''Ahi!  serva  Italia,    di  dolore 
iwlello."    PwrgaL   VL   70)  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  quality  (i.   e.   the  goodness  or  badness,    hospi- 
tality or  inhospitality)  of  the  reception.  See  vers.  539: 

—  **B«Ilum,  o  terra  hosipita,  portas;" 
also  Stal.  Sih.  V.  1,  252: 

—  **Mane8  placidos  locat  hospitc  cymba;" 

and  Claud.  Epiih.  Honor.  Aug,  et  Mariae.   Praef,  v.  2. 

**Nec  caperet  tantos  hospita  terra  Deos  ;** 

and  exactly  parallel  lo  our  text : 

**Ergo   ego   nunc  rudis  Adriaci  vehar  aoquoris  hospos.*' 

Prop.  III.  20.  17. 

Compare  also: 

—  *'Sliip(»t  hospila  belli 
Unda  viros,  claraque  armorum  incenditur  umbra.** 

Stat.  Theb.  LI.  228, 

(b)  Even  if  Virgil  have  elsewhere  used  the  term  MiospiUi' 
in  the  sense  of  hospitable,  he  has  not  so  used  it  here ; 
because,  if  the  seas  were  hospitable  ('*quae  navigantes 
intos  ac  salvos  remitlunl"),  Helenus's  directions  (quo 
Intius  lustrarentiur)  were  wholly  unnecessary,  (c)  That 
Ihe  seas  were  in  point  of  fact  not  hospitable,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  high  degree  inhospitable,  is  proved 
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by  Eneas's  subsequent  experience;    see  the  slorni 
the  firsi  Book.     Secondly,    even  admitting  thai 
may  in  Uie  passage  before  us  mean  hosfniaUe,  siiil 
cannot  apply  exclusively  to  the  way  round  Sicily,    m 
contradistinction  to  the  way  through  the  straits,  for,      i 
it  do,  the  meaning  of  Helenus's  words,  pajdca  tbe    i 

MULTIS  QUO  TUTIOR  HOSPITA  LUSTRES  AEQUOBA  ....  IXPKDL.^ 

Dicns,  can  only  be:  /  wiii  give  you  suck  directUnu  mt 
Witt  enable  you  safely  to  navigate  that  course,  where- 
as in  point  of  fact  Helenus  gives  no  directions  whatever 
how  or  in  what  way  that  course  is  to  be  navigated, 
but  only  that  it  is  to  be  navigated,  and  the  otb^r, 
i.  e.  the  dangerous  course  through  the  straits,  lo  1^ 
avoided. 

Let  us  now  see    whether   interpreting   hospita       u 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Virgil  at  vers.  &S9 
we  cannot  extract  from  the  passage  a  meaning,    ^*^ 
only   consistent  with  the  directions   actually  given       ^ 
Helenus,   but    at  the  same  time  compatible  with     ^ 
veracity   of  the  oracle  (for  it  must  be  borne  in  m:^ 
that  Helenus  is  nothing  less  than   the   mouthpiece 
the  oracle  of  Apollo;  v.  433).  "I  will  give  you,"  he  sa»-3 
"a  few   directions  which   will   enable  you  to  travess^  J 
with  greater  safely  (totior  lustres)  the  seas  on  wl»  -■^ 
you  are   about  to  enter  (hospita  aequora);    the    s^^a 
which  are  to  receive  you;  which  lie  between  this  cb^^ 
your  journey's  end."     Thus   understood   the  words     ^t 
Helenus  are   (first)   not  only  in   perfect  harmony  w^'^ 
the  directions  which  he  actually  gives  (v*  410  and  seq.}y 
directions  which  amount  simply  to  a  warning  not  to 
take   the   course    through    the   Sicilian  straits  (which 
coiu^se  being  the  shortest,   was  on  that  account  the 
most  likely  to  have  been  taken  by  Eneas),  but  to  nuike 
the  circuit  of  Sicily;   and  (secondly)   in  no  degree  im- 
pair tlie  credit  of  the  oracle,  tbe  declaration  being,  not 
that    the  way  round  Sicily  was  hospitable,    ** sicker' 
absolutely  safe,    but  that  it  could  be  travelled  more 
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nfely  (TonOR),  wilh  less  danger  than  the  other.  Goss- 
liQ's  interpretation  ^'ignota,  fremde  Meere,"  is  consistent 
vith  the  reol  character  of  ihe  seas,  but  not  conform- 
able to  the  VirgiHan  use  of  the  word  in  other  places. 
8erviiis*8  'vidna'  agrees  neither  with  the  character 
of  the  seas,  nor  wilh  the  Virgilian  use  of  the  word, 
nor  with  the  context 

As  HOwiTA  AXQUORA  in  the  text  is  simply  ihe  host 
ua,  SO  the  correlative  *'hospila  navis*'  (Oviik  Fasti, 
/.  340)  is  the  guest  ship, 

CoTcsroERE  PORTU.  —  Coin  -  sioEMC ,  not  merely  with 
Voss  *'rahen,"  but  settle  finally  and  completely.  Com-: 
pare  Valerius  Flaccns  ( I.  4)  of  the  Argo : 

—  **Flammifero  tandem  conscdit  Olynipo.** 


381. 

prinano  itauam  quam  tu  jam  rere  propinquam 
vicinosque  ignare  paras  invadrrr  p0rtu8 
lgnga  procul  longis  vta  dividnt  ittvia  terris 
ante  £t  trinacria  lentandus  remus  in  unda 
et  saus  ausonil  lustrandum  navibus  aequor 
infernique  lacus  aeaeaeque  insula  circak 
OVam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra 
signa  tibl  mcam  tu  condita  mente  teneto 


Lertandds.  — «'*Flectendus  est  ...  .  Quidam  Icntan- 

dus  nove   verbum   fictura  putant^    sed    in   Annalibus 

kgitur:    ^Conf^cnti,  oleo  lentati,    paratique  ad,  arma'.'* 

Servius. 

'*Agendu8 , .  sed  exquisitius ;    curvatur  enim  et  Qectitur 

vi  undarum   et  nisu  remigis    quoniam  enim 

lenta  quae  sunt,  facile  flecti   possunt,   hinc  lentus 
pro  flexilis,  et  lentare,  flectere."  Heyne. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,   all  either  incorrect  in 
thought,  or  incorrectly  expressed.    'Lentare'  is,   not 
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'fiecterc',  (o  bend,  bul  'flexilem  fticcrc*,  to  rendt 
capable  of  being  bent;  in  make  an  object  staple,  so  tki 
it  wiil  yield  or  bend  without  breaking.  The  root  i 
ientiis '.  'Lentus  '•  ( the  opposite  of  'rigidiis ')  is  bendiki 
pliant,  plastic,  stqrple^  fielding  toforce^wOhoat  breaking 
Mcnlum  ymtn\  pliant  withe,  (En.  IlLSi);  Mentoat 
g;enlo ',  ductile  silver,  (En,  VIL  634);*  ^iento  inarmoNi 
(En.  VIL  28)  not,  with  Forblg^er,  ''IranquUlo,  venti 
inimoto,**  but  pliable  by  the  oar;  that  is  not  broken  ^ 
the  oar,  but  gives  with  it.  From  this  root  come  'lee 
te8Co\  to  grow  'lentus*, 

—  ^Haud  unquam  ia  maaibus  (terra  tciz.) 

jactata  fatUcit» 
Scd  picis  in  ijiorem  ad  dig^tos  lentescit  habcndo.** 

Georg.  IL  2JQ; 

and  Mentare',  to  make  'lentus* ;  to  render  that  whia 
was  previously  rigid  and  would  break  rather  than  yielc 
pliable;  see,  quoted  above  by  Servius  from  Ennius'i 
Annals:  ''eonfricali,  oleo  lentali,'*  rubbed  with  oil  am 
so  made  supple;  also: 

**Nec  modus,  aut  arcut  lentare,  aut  funderc  glandea, 
Aut  torrcro  sudet,  g^aleasque  attollere  coais." 

Stat.  AchilL  1.  436; 

not,    as   hitherto    understood,    'curvare   arcus',    bem 

bows,  but  ^ facer e  arcus  flexiles*,  make  wood  supple  am 

fit  for  bows,  i.  e.  make  bows  so  that   when   they   ar^ 

drawn  they  shall  bend,   not  break.      And    according^; 

in  our  text,  ante  trinacria  lentanbus  remus  in  unda,  no 

your  oar  must  be  bent  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  befoTy 

you  reach  Italy  (which  would  only  sigrnifty,  you  mttd 

pass  through  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  read 

Italy),    but  your  oars   are  to   be  rendered  suppie  h\ 

rtming  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  y6u  reach  If  nig 

i.  e.  you  have  a  long,  long  toy  age  to  make;  your  otm 

win  get  good  practice  there  —  become,    as  w-c  gaty  h 

English,  ''well  seasoned."    Catullus'.^ 

—  **Lento8  incurvans  gurgle  rcraosi" 

J^^  JU  €t  Thcti  JSi, 
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^'^  by  Forbigcr  as  parallel  to  "our  text,  is  therefore 
^^^  parallel,  the  meaning  of  our  text  being,  make  your 
F^usly  rigid  oars  Centos'  by  much  use  of  (hem  in 
^  bmg  voyage,  while  Catullns's  meaning  is,  bend  your 
^'^9pli,  Of  pliani,  oars;  row  with  so  much  force  as  to 
fcvtf  ^emr  plidni  oars  — ,  your  oars  which  having  pre* 
9hiakf.  been  ^leniati',  or  made  'lenH',  will  now  not 
hreaky  but  may  safely  be  pulled  with  the  utmost  violence. 


393. 

IS   LOCUS   URBIS    EaiT 


The  oracle  appoints  the  place  whc]:e  the  white  sow 
is  found,  as  the  jsite  of  Epeas's  new  city  (viz.  his  se- 
cond Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  *Troja'  (Ilal. 
Try'a,  Fr.  IVuieJ  signified  a  sow.  Compare  (£n,  VIL 
112  and  seq.)  the  sinylarly  trivial  solution  of  the  oracle 
referred  to  in  the  very  next  words  of  lleJenus:  *'Nec 
(u**  d:c.  Op  such  puerilities  ttirncil;  and  (alas,  that 
1  ^boul4  have  to  say  it!)  still  turn  oracles. 


402. 

PARVA  PHILOCTETAE  SUBNIXA  PETtl.lA  RfURO 


'Uncta  mturoi  modico.   Alii,  quia  imposita  est  excelso 
marc,  ut  Coelius'  Wstoncus  aK."     Servius. 
**A  Philoctele ,  Herculis  comite;   condita  (hoc  enim  est 
scBxiXA  MURO)."     Hcync. 

No;  the  reference  is  to  the  great  strength  of  Ihe 
liltle  city:  the  little  Petilia —  subnixa,  relying  on  the 
strong  wall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend  itself 
against  all   assaults.     Compare   Liv.   XXllI.   'M>:     ^'Pe- 
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tjlia,  nliquot  post  mensihus  qunm  eoepta  oppu^nari 
erut,  ab  Himilcone,  praefcclo  Hannibnlis,  expugmaLa  esU 
Multo  sanipiine  ac  vulneribus  ea  Pocnis  vieloria  sletii; 
uec  ulla  magis  via  obsessos^  quam  fames,   expucaiavil 

Nee  anlequam  vires  ad  standum  in  muris   fen 

reodaque  arma  deerant,  expug^ali  sunt"  Our  text  is 
a  passin^^  compliment  io  this ,  i^allanl  defenee  made  by 
the  Jiltle  eily. 

SuBNDCA  —  relying  on;  compare  Sil.  Ilal.  II.  397: 

—  **Galeamque  coruscis 
Subnixam  cristU;*' 

and  VIIl.  245: 

"Subnixus  rapto  plebeji  muiicris  oslro 
Sacvil  jam  rostris  Varro." 

For  an  exaclly  similar  use  of  *niU*   see  Avienus,   Dfir 

script.  Orb,  Terrae,  3: 

—  **Per  terras  qua  priscis  inclyta  muris 
Oppida  nituntxir." 

Petiua,  -^  as  vre  "woiHd  say  in  English,  Litiietmmi 
or  Littteton:  "Pctilia  a  Petilus,  quod  exile  et  parvuih 
est  [Petit,  Fr.  Qu.?}  ut  a  Rutilo,  Rutilius."  Tuiuiebii^ 
Advers.  38.  28.    See  also  Vossius,  Etym.  in  voce. 

¥ 

Parva.  —  In  Ihis  instance,  as  in  numerous  others, 

the  character  of  Ihe  place,  as  expressed  by  its  proper 

name,  is  repeated  by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective. 

Compare: 

**Qui  Tetricac  horrentea  rupes  monlemquc  Severum/* 

£n.  riL  713. 

In  like  manner  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  Flamingo: 

**What  clarion  winds  aiongr  the  yellow  itraQdtT 
Par  in  Uie  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
Foldiog  his  wings  of  flame." 


in 
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410. 

AST    DBI   DIGRESSUM   SICULAE  TE   ADMOVERIT   ORAE 
VENTUS   ET  AK6USTI   RARESCENT  CLADSTRA   PELORI 


As  'rams'  (Ihe  English  thin  and  Ihe  opposite  of'den- 
sus*)   properly  expresses  Ihe  state  of  a  body  whose 
particles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance  from   each  other,    the  expression  ubi  rarescent 
CLAUSTRA  PELORI  mcans,  when  the  barriers  of  Pelorus 
after  having  appeared  to  you  for   some  time  (viz.  so 
long  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not  in  front,  or 
from  directly  opposite)  to  be  dense  or  close  together, 
skaU  begin  to  grow  rare,  i.  e.  to  shew  that  they  stand 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,   or  that  there  is  an 
mierrai  between  them:  or,   in   other  words,    when  you 
shall  have  proceeded  so  far  round  Italy  as  to  be  able 
to  see    thai    it  is  not  continuous  with  Sicily,    but 
separated  by  a  strait.     ''£a  est  enim  procul  inspi- 
cientibus  natura  loci  (claustrorum  Pelori  sciz.),  ut  sinum 
maris,  non  transltum  putes;   quo  cum  aceesseris,   dis- 
cedere  ac  sejungi  promontoria,   quae  antea  juncla  fue- 
lanl,  arbitrere.**  Justiw.  IV.   1.    (With  which  compare 
Valer.  Fiaccus's  description  of  the  Dardanelles: 

—  '^Dirimique  procul  non  acquorc  visa 
Coeperat  a  gcmina  discedcre  Sestus  Abydo." 

I   284.) 

*wdly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the 
point  at  which  Eneas  was  to  turn  southward. 

Compare: 

*'IUrior  hinc  tcllus,  atquc  indent  undiquc  caelum 
Borsas,  et  incipicns  alium  prospeclus  in  orbcni." 

VAI.ER.  Flacc.  If.  <»28: 

'«  lands  more   thinly   (widely)  .scattered:    more  sea 
*^^e/i  them. 
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'^Cumque  super  raros  foeni  flammaiitis  accrvos 
Trajicit  immundos  cbria  turba  pedes/* 

Prop.  IV.  4.  77. 

^'Frigidior  porro  in  puteis  acslate  fit  humor, 
Rarescit  quia  terra  calore,  ct  semina  si  qua 
Forte  vaporis  habet  propere  dimittit  in  auras." 

LucRET.  Vr  84  ■ 

(where  *rarescil'  corresponds  to  "pulreni,"  En,  VIII. 
the  component  particles  of  the  soil  grow  looser, 
separate  from  each  other.  Compare  also:  "ran  nan  t.^5 
(En.  I.  122);  "raris  vocibus"  (En,  IIL  314),  not  y^m 
but  at  interx'dls  from  each  other;  or,  as  in  the  text, 
showing  intervals  between.  Also:  "Gold  is  so  rar«  as 
very  readily  and  without  the  least  opposition  to  trans- 
mit the  ma^etic  effluvia,  and  easily  to  admit  qtiick- 
silver  into  its  pores  and  to  let  water  pass  through  i^" 
Newton. 

—  "So  eagerly  the  fiend 
0*er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or  ri^-'"^* 
With  head,  hands,  wings,. or  feet,  pursues  his  way.*"* 

Claustra;  —  not  the  straits  or  actual  passage,  ^^ 
(literally)  the  closers,  shutters  or  barriers,  i.  c.  th^  ^ 
proximating  headlands  between  which  the  very  nffi 
passage,  channel,  or  gut,  technically  called  'strait 
left.     See  Comment  on  *Claustra',  En.  I,  60, 


414. 

IIAEC  LOCA  VI  QUONDAM  ET  VASTA  CONVULSA  RUINA 


In  this  and  the  following  verses  there  seems  to  l^ 
allusion    to    the   origin    of  the  name  Rhegium,    tm 
*parva',  vers.  402,   there  is  to  the  name  Pelilia. 
Slrabo  Lib.  VI.  and  Diod.  Sicui.  IV.  85. 


Ill  'M 


452. 

LNCONSUI.TI  ABEUKl 


'Xepe  seems  to  me  to  err  in  inlerpretinir  inconsi;ltk 
'"^iiibus  consullum  noii  est,  responsuin  non  est;" 
^*^l,  because  there  is  no  example  of  its  use  in  thai 
sense;  and  secondly,  becjiusc  the  inquirers  have 
^otually  received  their  answer,  although,  on  account  of 
^^  being  written  on  leaves,  they  liave  not  been  able 
'*>  understand  it  IncOiNsulti  is  therefore,  as  always 
elftsewliere,  nuUiu^  consilii;  qui  nesciunt  quid  facer e 
^i^arieat;  auijx^poi.   Compare: 

—  "Turba  per  urbem 


Inconsulta  ruit" 

LUCA.N.  1.  495. 

**Iocon8ulti  homines  vilaquc  crat  error  in  oinni." 

Ghat.  Falisc.  Carm,   Venat,  4; 

^fid  especially  Cicero,   whose  words   seem   almost  to 

**e  an   express  gloss  upon   our  text:   *'Quid  est  enim 

f^t^aeclarius ,  quani   honoribus  el  reipublicae  muneribus 

ff>^rfunctum  senem  posse  suo  jure   dicere  idem,  quod 

^f>ud  Ennlum  dicat  ilie  Pythius  Apollo,   so  esse   cum, 

U':kde  sibi  si  non  populi  et  reges,  at  omnes  sui  civcs 

*^onsilium  expetant, 

**Suarum  renim  incerli  quos  mea  ope  ex 
Incertis  certos,  conipotesquc  consilii 
Dimitlo,  ul  ne  res  tcmcrc  tractcnt  turbidas." 

^  »c.  (fe  Oratore,  L  45. 

The  Italians  preserve   the   word    in   the   same  ad- 
1  ^:  Clival  sense :  SconsigUato,  without  fixed  counsel  —  not 
knowing  what   to   think   or  do.     The  French  too  have 
^^«ir  bien  conseiile  and  mai  conseille: 

**Les  gens  bien-conselU^s  et  qui  voudront  bien  fairc 
Entrc  eux  ct  let  gens  fous  mcttronl  pour  Tordiiiaire 
I  Le  longueur  de  ce  fll." 

\  La  Foktame,  Fahles,  Le  fou  qui  vend  la  satfes9e. 
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482. 

NEC  MINUS  ANDROMACHE  DIGRE88U  MAESTA  SUPREMO 
FERT  PIGTURATAS  AURI  SUBTEMINE  VESTES 
£T  PHRYGIAN  ASCANIO  CHLAMYDEM  NEC  CEDIT  HONORE 
TEXTIUBUSQUE  ONERAT  DONIS 


HoNORE  is,  as  I  have  myself  personally  ascerlained,  tl 
reading;  of  the  Gudian  (a  manu  prinoa),  and  of  Uie  Leipzi 
No.  35.  It  is  also  insisted  on  hy  Pomp.  Sabinus  as  thi 
correct  reading;  and  Servius  informs  us  it  was  tin 
reading  of  Scaurus.  Adopting  this  reading  I  arrive  a 
the  following  interpretation,  to  me  much  more  satis 
factory  than  any  hitherto  offered,  of  this  hitherto  vex 
obscure  passage,  and  in  favor  of  which  I  request  p^ 
mission  to  withdraw  the  interpretation  which  I  co^ 
municated  in  1851  to  my  Mend  Dr.  Forbiger,  and  whi^ 
along  with  so  many  other  of  my  suggestions,  he  1^ 
most  obligingly  inserted  in  the  third  Edition  of  his  v^  ^ 
valuable  work.  I  consider  then,  that  in  the  first  cla"*- 
(pert  ....  VESTES )  Andromache  is  described  gener^^ 
as  bringing  apparel  splendid  with  embroidery  and  thrt^ 
of  gold;  that  the  second  and  third  clauses  particular^ 
that  this  apparel  consisted  of  a  Chlamys  of  the  Ph  ^ 
gian  fashion,  that  it  was  a  present  for  Ascanius,  ^ 
that  Ascanius  (naturally,  as  a  young  lad)  was  not  1^ 
to  receive  so  splendid  a  present,  does  not  retire  frc^  ^ 
decline,  the  honor  (nec  cedit  honore);  and  that  t/ 
fourth  clause  describes  the  giving  of  the  Chlamy: 
the  actual  putting  it  on  his  shoulders.  We  have  tbtt^ 
a  sentence  constructed  according  to  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  clauses  depending  on  the  first, 
and  the  last  clause  referring,  not  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause,  but  to  the  whole  preceding  sense —  summing 
up  as  it  were.  The  three  words  nec  cedit  honore  thug 
become  a  parenthesis  very  similar  to  tliat  contained  ui 
V.  661  of  En.  V.  and  v.  84  of  En,  VL  where  see  Comments 
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ft  seems  to  me  no  small  conflrmalion  of  the  above 
inierpretalion,  first,  thai  we  have  thus  the  regular 
Steigenmg,  all  the  successive  steps  of  the  making  of 
the  present;  Andromache  fert,  Mngs  the  garment;  nec 
(BiTHONORE,  Ascontus  docs  not  decline,  i.  e.  accepts 
^;  and  Andromache  onerat,  puts  it  on  his  shoulders. 
And,  secondly,  that  'honor*  is  the  very  term  applied, 
A.  F.  249  jr  250,  to  a  similar  present  of  a  '  chlamys 

''IpsU  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores: 
Victori  chlamydem  auratam;'* 

*bo,  En.  VIIL  617,  to  the  present  of  arms  which  Eneas 
'eeeives  from  his  mother: 

**Ille,  deae  donis  et  taoto  laetua  honore;" 
^  also  to  the  gold  and  crimson  vest  thrown  by  Eneas 
^*^er  the  dead  body  of  Pallas : 

**Tum  gemlnas  Testes  auroque  ostroque  rigcntes 
Extulit  Aeneas,  quas  illi  laeta  laborum 
Ipsa  tuis  quoadam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro; 
Harum  unani  juveni  supremum  maestus  honorem 
Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictu." 

En,  XL  72, 

■^  resemblance    between  which  description  and  that 
our  text  is  very  striking  and  remarkable.    Compare 
^^  the   application    of  the    same   term    to    Camilla's 
^nUc  (En.  VU.  814): 

—  "Ut  regius  ostro 
Volet  honos  leves  humeros." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gudian,  and  Leipzig  No.  35, 
Mentioned  above,   *Honori'   is   the  reading  of  ail  the 
^SS.  (fourteen  in  number)  which   I  have  myself  per- 
^nally  examined  respecting  this  passjige. 

05EIIAT,  —  loads  him  with  it,  viz.  by  putting  it  on 
bis  shoulders ;  compare  (Ter.  Phorm,  J\  6.  4): 

*M  e^o  nunc  mihi  cesso,  qui  non  hunierum  hunc  onero  pallio." 

Where  Forcellini:  ^'mettersi  il  mqntetlo," 
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510. 

90RTITI  REHOS 


"Per  sorlem  divisi  ad  officia  remigandi,  qui  esse!  |>j 
rela,  quis  pedem  tenerel."  Servius. 
**Qui  diem  rcmos  a'gitando  exegeranius."  Wag^m 
Both  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  very  wii 
indeed  of  the  mark.  I  feel  certain  the  meaning  is,  havh 
divided  the  oars  amongst  us  to  be  used  as  tentpoiet 
which  interpretation,  first  suggested  to  me  by  Rulilius 

"Littorea  noctis  requiem  metamur  arena, 
Dat  vespertinos  myrtea  silva  focos. 
Parvula  subjectis  facimus  tentoria  remit; 
Trantversus  tubito  calmine  contus  crat** 

Ititur.  L  U^n 

recommends  itself  at  once  by  the  obvious  necessity  th^ 
was  th^t  Virgil  should  supply  his  navigators  with  soS 
cover  when  they  left  their  vessels  in  order  to  p^ 
the  night  on  a  desolate  shore.  Sortiti  remos,  divi^ 
the  oars  (i.  e.  by  implication,  the  tents)  among  us^ 
the  same  way  as  (En.  V.  756)  **sortitus  domos," 
vided  the  houses.  The  *sortitio  remorum*  for  the  purp^ 
of  rowing  took  place  only  once,  viz.  at  first  setting  cm 
and  was  not  repeated  at  the  nightly  halts  of  the  expedil 
each  rower  retaining  the  same  oar,  'suusremus',  during- 
entire  voyage.  See  Ap.  Rhod.  I.  392—5.  and  En.  VI. 


519. 

CASTRA  MOVEMUS 


F orbiger  understands  the  expression  literally.  I  Wm  - 
it  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  metaphorical  exprcs^^ 
for  setting  out,  decamping.    Compare: 

—  "Cum  ecrea  reges 

Casira  movent" 

Claud.  Bapt,  Pros.  I  J.  J25. 
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520. 

TERTAXUSCtCE  VIAM   ET  VELORUM   PANDIMUS   ALAS 


Velorum  pandimus  alas.  —  Not  (with  Heyne)  "exlreinas 
velonim  paries,  lacinias,  anguios,"*  because  it  is  not 
usaal  to  QKpand  the  sails  to  the  uttermost  immedialely 
it  first  setUog  out;  but,  nielaphoricalJy  (as  ''fulniinis 
(Hxior  alis, "  En.  V.  319;  "alls  allapsa  saj?itla, "  En.  IX. 
^S),  sails  as  smift  as  wings.  Compare,  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

"Ilec  te  qaod  clastis  centenis  remigat  alis 
TcnrcaL" 

Prop.  IV.  6.  47. 

'he  same  figure  (that  of  young  birds  attempting  to  fly) 
^  preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text;  as  if  Virgil 
had  said,  *  pandimus  alas  el  tentamus  volare'. 


522. 

CUM    PROCUL   ODSCUROS   COLLES    HUMILEM^UE   VlDEMrs 
ITAUAM 


(Jbscdros,  —  dimiy  seen;  scarcely  distinguishable.  "Du- 
ties montes,'*  Lucan.  III.  7.    Compare: 

**Obtcuram  (Didonem),  qualem  primo  qui  surgcrc  monsc 
Aut  videt»  aut  vidissc  putal  per  nubila  luaam." 

En.  VI  453: 

>Ahere  see  Comment. 


531. 

TEMPLUMQOE  APPARET  IN   ARCE  MINERVAE 


Woi    'lemplum   Minervae',    but   *Arce  Minervae'.    tiio 
name  of  the  place  being  Arx  Mincrwie :  '^Oppidum  vul- 
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gari  appellatione  Caslro,  quod  antiquum  illud  esl  Castni^ 
Minervae,  sive  Arx  Minervae,   cl  Minervium."    Clu\'« 
Ttal  Antiq.  Lib,  IV,    The  Arx  Minervae  is  set  down 
PeuUnger*s  Charta,  *Castra  Minerve'. 


533. 

PORTUS  AB  EUROO  FLT7CT0  CURVATUS  IN  ARCUM 
OBJECTAE  SALSA   SPUMANT  ASPERGINC  CAUTES 
n»SE  LATET   GEMmO   DEMltTUNT  BRACHIA   HURO 
TURRITI   SCOPUU   REFUGITQUE  AB   UTTORE   TEMPLUM 


There  is  a  considerable   affinity  between  this  picC;-^' 
and  that  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the  first  B^ 
fv,  163)  ''insula  portum*'  &c.,  the  subject  of  each  b^ 
a  natural  harbour  at  the  foot  of  high,  rocky  cliffs,  ^ 
sheltered  in  ft-ont,  in  this  case  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,.^ 
that,    by    an   island.     The  great   distinctive   differer- 
between  the  two  pictures  is,  that  in  the  one  before 
the  cliffs  are  at  the  far  or  landward  side  of  the  h^ 
bour  and  are  crowned  by  a  temple,   while  in  Ihat^ 
the  first  Book  they  are  seaward ,  at  each   side  of 
harbour's   entrance;     so  that  the  view  in   the   forBca 
case  is  of  a  high,  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which ,  crowrc 
with  a  temple,  retreats  backwards  or  (torn  the  shoo 
and   the    lower  parts  of  which  advance  forwards 
each  side  of  the  harbour  so  as  to  hold  (as  it  w*ere)     * 
embrace  it  between  two  arms  (  gemino  demittunt  brac:^: 
MURO ),  while  in  the  latter  case  the  view  is  of  two  tall  cli2 
one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour's  entrance,  which,  ■* 
coming   lower   on   the  landward   side,   run  round  r 
harbour  so  as  to  form  its  landward   boundary,   in  ^ 
perpendicular  face  of  which ,    directly  opposite  the 
trance,  and  of  course  low  down  near  Ihe  water's  ed 
is  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs. 
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549. 

£LATARCM    0BVERTIMU8    ANTENNARUM 

7M0UE   DOMOS   SUSPfiCTAQUE   LINOUQIUS  ARVA 


sciz.  pelago';  nam  si  e  sequ.  versu  do- 
1.  e.  litlori,  turn  potius  esse!  avertere 
s."    Heyne. 

vhal  Heyne  says  is  not  the  meaning,  is 
We  turn  cornua  antennaruh  towards 
uuGENUH  and  the  suspecta  arva.  And  why 
eaning?  because  then  the  iig^ure  contained 
:x)RNUA  is  maintained,  and  the  picture  ren- 
ele  and  worthy  of  Virgil;  we  turn  our 
*ds  the  enemy  and  so  make  our  retreat; 
f  the  enemy  with  our  horns.  This  is  un- 
)  meaning  of  the  passage;  first,  because 
nd  *vertere'  are  the  very  terms  used  to 
ing  the  horns  against  an  enemy,  facing 
is: 

ego  ilium  hominem  metuo  et  formido  male, 
item  erga  me  sit,  ut  ergra  ilium  fuit. 
lecunda  nunc  mibi  obvortat  cornua." 

Plaut.  Fteud,  IV,  3,  3. 

L  pars  epistolae,  quae  similiter  pro  me 
tmetipsum  vertit  cornua."  Apul.  de  Magia 
»ndiy,  because  the  horns  of  the  'antennae', 
he  whole 'antennae',  are  necessarily,  when 
ts  sail,  turned,  not  like  the  prows  toward 
exactly  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.  toward  the 
3eing  the  effect  of  the  fair  wind  (i.  e.  of 
wing  from  the  land),  viz.  to  force  or  belly 
toward  the  sea,  and  of  course  cause  the 
tennae'  and  their  horns  to  point  exactly 
proportion  toward  land.  This  effect  of  the 
to  be  seen  as  plainly  as  possible  in  the 
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view  which  the  Vatican  Fragm.   (see  Botlari,   p.  9 
^ves  of  Eneas  sailing  fk*oni  Carlhage. 


551. 

HINC   SINUS   HERCVLKI   81   VERA  EST   FAMA   TAREIITI 
CERMITUR 

"Henee  we  behold  the  bfty  that  bears  the  name 
Of  proud  Tarentum,  proud  to  share  the  fame 
Of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim.** 

WoRI^SWORTB. 

No;  the  structure  is  not  'hinc  cemitur  sinus  Tarenti*, 
for  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
port  of  Castrum  Miuervae,  but  hinc,  after  leaving  tkU 
place  or  next  after  leaving  tltii  place,  snius  tarenti  cir- 
Rmm,  the  Bay  of  Tarenium  is  seen  by  us. 


555. 

ET  GEMrrUM  nCGENTEM  PELAGI  PULSATAQITE  SAXA 
AUDIMUS  LONGE  FRACTASOUE  AD  LrfTORA  VOCES 
EXSULTANTQUE  VADA  ATQUE  AESTU  MISCENTUR  ARENA  E 


The  grandest  description  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
of  perhaps  the  grandest  object  in  nature,  the  roaring 
of  an  agitated  sea.  The  third  Book  of  the  Eneis, 
lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive  sketches 
of  natural  objects  and  scenery,  affbrds  rest  and  i^ 
fjreshment  to  the  reader's  mind  between  the  intensely, 
almost  painfully,  concentrated-  dramatic  actions  of  the 
second  and  fourth  Books.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Ludi  of  the  fifth  Book  be-r 
tween  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  GBMiTini  ingehtem  pklaoi  is  termed  by  a  living 
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poet  (1847)  in  a  fine  line,  and  with  a  happy  extension 
of  (he  ordinary  metaphor, 

—  ^l*harlo  che  maiida  la  boo«a  del  mar/' 
See  CmH  LHici  di  G.  Prati  (of  Riva  on  the  Lago  di 
Oarda  in  the  Italian  Tyrol).  Milano,  1843. 

Fractasoue  ad  uttora  voces.  —  The  structure  is 
oorfractas  ad  littora',  but  'voces  ad  litlora';  the  voices 
or  sounds  were  not  broken  on,  or  against,  the  shore, 
'•ul  there  were  at  the  shore  broken  sounds.     Compare : 

-  -Vox 
Attditur  fractot  sonitua  imitaia  lubarum." 

Georg  IV.  71, 
**Hie  turpit  Cybelcs  et  fracta  voce  loqucndi 

Ubertaa.'* 

Juv.  U.  111. 

"Hars  eminas  conspicatus  nuplias  tenero  cum  admiru- 
tJonis  obtulu  lang^uidiore  fraclior  voce  laudavil,  firo- 
fandaque  visus  est  Iraxisse  suspiria."  Mart,  capeu. 
«.  8S9. 


571. 

SED   HOBBmaS  JUXTA   TOMAT   AETNA   RUINIS 
UTERDUKODE  ATRUM   PRORUMPIT   AD   AETHERA    NUBEM 
TURBINE  FUXANTEM   PICEO  ET   CANDENTE  FAVU.LA 
ATTOLUTQUE   GLOBOS   FLAMMARUK   ET   SIDERA   LAHBIT 
IXTERDDH   SCOPDLOS   AVULSAQUE   VISCERA   MONTIS 
ERIGIT   ERUCTAN8   UQDEFACTAQUE   SAXA   SUB   AURAS 
CUM  GKBUTU  GLOMERAT  FUNDOQUE  EXAESTUAT   IMO 
FAMA  EST  EIICELADI   SEMIUSTUM  FULMINE  CORPUS 
URGERI  MOLE  BAC  INGENTEMQUE  INSUPER   AETNAM 
IMPOSTTAM   RUPnS  FLAMMAM   E3fSPIRARE   CAMINI8 
ST  FESSUM   QUOTIES   MUTET   LATUS   INTREMERE   OMNEM 
MURMURS  TRINACRIAM   ET   CAELUM   SUBTEXERE  FUMO 


Glomerat,  —  not  forms  into  a  bail,  as  shown  by 
Ovid's  finding;  it  necessary  to  add  'in  orbes'  to  'glomerat* 
hi  order  to  express  that  idea: 
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**Sivc  rudem  primos  lanam  g^omerabat  in  orbes.'* 

Ovid.  Meiam.  VI.  19; 

but  throws  tip  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidh 
that  the  objects  thronm  up  seem  to  be  added  to  eac^ 
other  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the  essential  notion  9 
'glomerare*  being  to  form  into  one  by  successive  addi^ 
tion.  Compare  "glomerare  manum  bello/*  En,  11.315, 
not  to  form  a  round  band,  hni. to  form  a  band  by 
successive  additions, 

FuNDOQUE  EXAESTUAT  iMO.  —  These  words  constitute 
the  grand  \vinding  up,  the  completion  of  the  picture 
carrying  the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  division: 
iNTERDUM   and  iNTERDUM,  to  the  commencing  statement 

HORRinCIS    JUXTA    TONAT    AETNA    RUINIS.      And    SUCh    is    ih 

way  in  which  Virgil's  most  elaborate  sentences  ar 
usually  wrought,  the  last  clause,  though  in  slri< 
grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  immediate! 
preceding,  having  yet  a  connexion  in  the  sense  wil 
the  outsetting  statement,  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  u 
and  rounding  the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  sui 
TEXERE  FUMO,  vcrs.  582,  though  in  grammatical  striclnes 
connected  only  with  intrebiere  omnem  murmure  trinacriai 
refers  back  past  that  clause,  to  aetnam  ruptis  exspirab 
CAMiMis,  with  which,  and  not  with  intremere  omneh  hui 
MURE  TRiNACRiAM,  It  would  havc  bccu  placcd  in  connexio 
by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying  that  Er 
celadus's  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and,  as  ofle 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a  clou 
of  smoke,  would  have  said,  *Uhe  flames  and  smok 
proceeding  from  the  body  of  Enceladus  burst  oi 
through  Etna,  and  every  time  he  turned,  the  whol 
island  shook.**  In  other  words,  an  English  write 
would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  hav 
understood  him  literally  if  he  had  said,  ''Etna  thre^ 
out  the  Are,  and  all  Trinacria  threw  out  the  smoke. 
It  will  be  observed  tliat  in  both  tlie  passages  not  onl 
the  sense,  but  the  grammar,  remains  perfect,  if,  all  lb 
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vntermediate  and  fllling-up  parts  being  left  out,  the  con- 
cluding is  subjoined  immediately  to  the  commencing 

clause: 

....   UORBinCIS  JUXTA  TOHAT  AETMA  RVDIIS 

rUXDOQUB   EXAE8TUAT   IMO. 

AETNAM 

IMPOSITAM   RUPTIS  FLAXMAM   EXSPIRARE    CAMIKIS 
ET   CAELUM   8UBTEXERE   FUMO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  £n.  V.  820: 

''Subsidunt  undae,  tumidumque  sub  axe  tonanti 
Stcroitur  aeqoor  aquis,  fu^iunt  vasto  aethere  nimbi;" 

where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  both  complete,  the 
intermediate  filling-up  clause  being  left  out: 

"Subsidunt  undae 

fug'iunt  vasto  aethere  nimbi." 

See  also  Comm.  En.  L  483;  III.  317;  IV.  483. 

InSUPER    AJ^TNAM   IBfPOSrTAM    RUPTIS    FLABfMAM     EXSPTOARE 

CAMiKis.  —  The  sense  is,  not  that  Etna  in  its  present 
form  (i.  e.  hollowed  out  and  having  a  passage  through 
it  by  which  the  lire,  which  was  consuming  Enceladus, 
mi^ht  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  but 
that  Etna,  while  it  was  still  a  solid  mountain,  was 
plaeed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus ,  and  that  the  flames 
proceeding  from  hrm  burst  a  passage  through  it, 
na^ebant  caminos;  burst  out  and  flamed  through  the 
tides  of  the  mountain  as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and 
breaks  out  through  the  sides  of  a  stove.  The  image 
is  the  more  correct,  in  as  much  as  the  eruptions  of 
Etna,  as  well  as  of  other  vulcanoes,  are  apt  not  to 
follow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions ,  but  to  make 
new  openings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides 
of  the  mountain. 

Caelum  subtexere.  —  Goethe  has  applied  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  effect:  "Seit  der  Zeit  ist 
mir's  als  ware  der  Himmel  mit  einem  schwarzen  Flor 
uberzogen,"  Egmont,  Act  IV. 
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585. 

NAM  H^QXSE  ERANT  ASTRORUM  IGNES  NEC  LUCIDUS  AETHR 
SIDEREA  POLUS  OBSCURO  SED  NUBILA  CAELO 
ET  LUNAM  IN  NIMBO  NOX  INTEMPESTA  TENEBAT 


Nox  INTEMPESTA  —  precisely  the  ^Nv^KavovXag 
Apollonius  Rhodius: 

Nv^  ttpofiei,  tfftf  n^f  tb  KtxfmJkaba  xmlfiaKovfn, 
iV^ncT*  olofpr  ovx  txtrtQa  dutrxanrt  otm  ofHu^fvym 
Mrfm^,  Ovf^avod^  9t  fuXar  /ao(>  ^  tig  aXXti 
Jl^ft^i  tntoufi  fct'/OTttir  avtowa  /Sr^e^^oir. 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  16) 


606. 

S!  PEREO  HOMINUM  MANIBUS  PERIISSE  JUVABIT 


*oat  se  bealum,   qui  manu  socia  volens  occuinbej 
Apul.  Metam,  IV.  2. 


619. 

IPSE  ARDUUS  ALTAQUE  PULSAT 
SIDERA  DI  TALEM  TERRI8  AVERTITE  PESITSM 
NEC  VISU  FACIUS  NEC  DICTU  AFFABILIS  ULLl 


AxTAQUE  PCLSAT  SIDERA.  —  "Tangit  alUt  astra."  Rua 
"SU.  Ilal.XVn,651 :  *Tangens  Tirynthius  astra'."  Wag 

—  **Ua  che  col  capo 
Tocca  le  stellc." 

Cai 
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«-  ^^Er  telbtt  boehra^od  bcruhrct 
Hobes  Get Uro.** 

Voss. 

And  Dryden,  more  poetical,  but  not  less  incorrect: 

"Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size» 
Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies." 

The  idea  is  much  strong^er:  so  tall  that  he  knocks, 
^,  thumps,  or  bumps  the  stars  (sciz.  with  his  head) 
»  he  walks.    Compare  : 

'Quod  ti  me  lyricii  vatibus  inseres 
Sablimi  feriam  tidera  vertice." 

IIoR.  Carm.  L  1.  35. 

The  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  insepa- 
rable from  'pulsare*. 

Nec  visu  pacius,  NEC  DicTu  AFFABiLis  iTLLi.  —  Com- 
pare Ovid ,  Met,  XIIL  160,  speaking  of  the  same  Po- 
lyphemus : 

—  "A^isat  ab  hospite  nullo 
Impune;" 

and  Pliny,  Paneg.  48,  speaking  of  Domitian :  **A(I  haec 
ipse  occursu  quoque  visuque  terribilis  —  non  adire 
qnisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat." 


637. 

ARGOUa   CLIP£I   Airr   PHOEBEAE   LAMPADIS   INSTAR 


As  large,  round,  and  glaring,  as  an  Argolic  shield 
or  the  sun.  Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  com- 
pare Ammian,  XXIV.  2 :  '*Continentem  occupant  arcem, 

ciyas  medietas  in  sublime  consurgens,  tereli 

ambitu  Argolici  scuti  speciem  ostendebat,  nisi  quod  a 
aeptentrione  id  quod  rolunditati  deerat,    in  Euphratis 
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fluenta  projectae  cautes  eminentius  tuebantur."  From 
which  passage  it  appears  further  Ihat  the  distinction 
drawn  by  La  Cerda  and  the  commentators  between 
'  clypeus '  and  '  scutum '  was  not  very  strictly  Observed 
by  the  Latin  writers. 


646. 

CUM   VITAM   IN   SILVIS   nfTER   DESERTA  FERARUM 

LUSTRA   DOMOSQUE   TRAHO   VASTOSQUE   AB    RUPE   CYCLOPAS 

PROSPiaO 


Ab  RUPE  belongs  to  cyclopas,  not  to  PROSPiao: 

First,  because  the  poet  has  placed  it  in  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  former  than  the  latter;  jammed  ia,  at 
it  were,  between  vastos  and  cyclopas,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  them  without  violence.  Compare  En. 
I.  297,  where  firom  the  mere  position  of  the  words  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  structure  is»  not  as  hitherto 
universally  supposed  *claudenlur  ferro  et  compagibus 
arctis*,  but  'dlrae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis*. 

Secondly,  because  joined  to  cyclopas  it  enhances 
VASTOS,  and  so  improves  the  picture;  whereas  joined 
to  PROSPicio  it  weakens  vastos  without  strengthening 
PROSPiao,  and  therefore  deteriorates  the  picture. 

Thirdly,  because,  as  correctly  observed  by  Heyne, 
who  might  have  confirmed  his  observation  from  Homer, 
Odyss.  IX,  113: 

the  Cyclops  are  described  (tw.  644,  655,  675)  as  Are- 
quenting  the  heights. 

I  take  part  therefore  with  La  Cerda  and  Heyne 
against  Donatus,  Wunderlich,  Handius,  Voss,  and  For- 
biger,  in  understanding  ab  rope  cvctoiufi  moaraao  io 
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neaQ  'prospicio  Cyclopia  in  rupibus,  a  parte  rupium', 
M  ik$  mouniuin;  a  use  made  of  'ab'  not  only  by 
Virgil  himself,  but  very  commonly  by  other  writers: 
"Vicino  a  limite/'  Eel.  L  54;  ''Ostendit  ab  aetliere 
nubem,"  En.  VIL  t43.  "Ulriinque  ab  comibus  positos.** 
liv.  I.  37.  ''Una  pars  attingit  a  Sequanis  el  HeivetiiB 
fiumen  Rhenuro,"  Cajes.  B.  G,  /.  /.  "Cusira  ab  de^ 
cumana  porta  non  munita  esse."  Caes.  B,  G.  JIL  26, 
'ixercitus  hostium  duo,  unus  ab  Urbe,  alter  a  Gallio, 
oUlant."  Sau.  B.  CaL  $8.  *'Vlsas  noclumo  tempore 
tb  occidente  faces  ardoremque  caeli.*'  Cic,  in  Caiil,  III,  S, 

—  **Ecee  vigil  rutilo  patcfccit  ab  orla 
Purpureas  Aurora  fores." 

Ovid.  Meiam.  II.  112. 

Acbaemenides  concealed  in  tlie  woods  (in  silvis) 
looks  out  on  the  Cyclops  where  they  are  tending  their 
flocks  in  the  rocky,  mountain  pastures  (a3  rupe).  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  structure  be  'prospicio  ab  rupe', 
our  author  has  placed  not  the  Cyclops,  but  Achaeme- 
Qides,  in  the  conspicuous  situation,  and  so  exposed  him 
to  the  very  object  from  which  he  was  liidinfj;. 

For  'rupes'   used   in   the   sense   of  mountain,    see 
M.  VI.  29: 

*'Nec  untum  Phoebe  gaudct  Parnassia  rapes; 
Nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  ct  Ismarus  Orphea.'* 


655. 

VTC  EA  FATUS  ERAT  SUMMO  CUM  MONTE  VroEMVS 
IPSL'M  INTER  PECUPES  VASTA  SE  MOLE  MOVENTEM 
PaSTOREM  POLYPHEMUM  ET  UTTORA  NOTA  PETENTEM 
MOXSTRUM  HORRENDUM  INFORME  INGENS  GUI  LUMEN  ADEMTUM 
TRUNCA  MANU  PINUS  REGIT  ET  VESTIGLA  FIRMAT 


in  Mediceo  (Mediceo  Romano  sciz.)   ct  codicibus  all* 
qnot   nliis   nntlq.    mand   septimo    casu   legilur.     Et   ubi 
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*  man  urn'  est  quarto  casu  in  cod.  MSS.  fere  passin 
ullimam  contactam  observes.  Esset  vero  sentential 
ordo:  Pinus  trunca  manu,  vel  gestala  manu,  regi 
ademptum  lumen,  et  vestigia  llrmat.**    Pierius. 

This  testimony  as  to  the  reading  is  as  g:ood  am 
decisive,  as  this  jud^ient  respecting  the  structure  v. 
erroneous;  regit  operates  neither,  with  Pierius,  oi 
Ai>EMTUM  LDMEN,  uor,  with  Ladcwig  and  others,  oi 
VESTIGIA,  but,  with  Forbiger  and  Wagner,  on  *  eum '  un 
derstood.  I  have  myself  personally  examined  only  threi 
MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  Nos.  9\ 
and  36,  and  the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I  have  foum 
MANU  with  'manum'  superscribed;  in  the  second  manu 
in  the  third  'manunr.  Bersraann,  although  adoptini 
'manum',  informs  us  that  his  MS.  has  manu.  Michola 
Heinsius  is,  as  far  as  I  Icnow,  the  first  editor  who  ha 
adopted  manu,  for  which  great  and  manifest  improve 
ment,  I  think  Virgil's  admirers  should  be  gratefiil  to  him 

Lumen.  —  Not,  as  at  vers.  635,  the  eye,  but,  as  A 
77.  85  (where  see  Comm.),  ike  light  of  day. 


684. 

CONTRA  jussa  monent  iieleni  scvllam  atque  ciiarvbdim 

inter  UTRAMQUE  VIAM  LETI  DISCRIMINE  PARVO 

NI  TENEANT  CURSUS  CERTUM  est  DARE  UNTEA  RETRO 


I  think  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  unravelled:  'Contr 
Heleni  jussa  monent  ni  (ne)  tencant  cursus  inter  Scyllai 
atque  Charybdim,  utramque  (et  Scyllam  et  Charybdim 
viam  leti,  dlscrimine  parvo,  i.  e.  viam  prope  letalen 
non  multum  a  leto  dislantem.  Igilur  consilium  capiui 
redeundi,  sciz.  Cyclopas  versus'.  While  the  Trojar 
are  in  the  very  act  of  fleeing  in  trepidation  ftrom  A 
Cyclops,   t.  e.  out  of  the  port,  they  find  that  the  win 
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^iii  ceitainiy  carry  Ihem  up  the  straits;  but  that  vray 

^ej  dare  not  take;   therefore  they  determine  to  put 

'^a.ck  and  face  tlie  lesser  danger  i)rom  which  they  were 

fleeing.  But  behold,  the  wind  veers  on  the  instant  and 

carries  them  away  clear  of  both  dangers ,  and  in  the 

Very  direction  of  their  voyage,  (a)  Utramque,  viam  lcti 

DiscRiBUNE  PARVO  is  our  authoi's  usual   parenthetic  or 

3&ubsidiary  clause,    descriptive   of  Scylla  and   Charyb- 

dis,  and   filling  up  and  completing,  but  not  necessary 

\o,    the  sense,    which    is    perfect    the    clause    being 

omitted:  'Jussa  Heleni  monent  ne  tcneant  cursus  inter 

Seyllam   atque  Charybdim'.     (b)   Viam  leti  discrimink 

»ABV0,  the  way  of  death  all  tul  a  little^  almost  certain-' 

Iff  Ike  way  ofdeaA;  precisely  the  'rvtO-rj  naifa^aaig 

fUSffov'  of  Apollonius  Khodius  speaking  of  the  self* 

same  dangerous  navigation: 

—  "-riAA*  «/«  ma 

Apoll.  Bhod.  IY.  83 J ; 

Compare  the  same  Apollonius,  IV.  1510: 

Also, 

—  **Tenui  discrimine  leti 

Esse  suos." 

En.  X.  dlL 

—  "Leti  discrimina  parva." 

En.  II.  143, 

(c)  Viam  refers,  not  to  the  journey  or  passage  of  the 
Trojans  inter  scyllam  atoue  charybdim,  but  is  applied 
to  LEn  in  the  same  way  as  '  janua '  to  *  leto ',  En.  IL  661; 
as  if  Virgil  had  said:  'Utramque  (sciz.  Scyllam  atque 
Charybdim),  januam  leti  discrimine  parvo',  almost  the 
nut  door  (may)  to  death.  ^£(;Servius's  observation,  *'An 
tiqui  Ni  pro  ne  ponebant,  qua  particula  plenus  est  Plan* 
Uis,"  and  the  recognition  by  Donatus  (ad  Terenl.  Eun. 
lU.  3)  of  Ki  in  this  very  passage  (**Ni  ne  significat, 
et  Ne  ffOM.    Ni  pro  ne  Virgilius,  leti    discrimine  parvo 
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MI  TEitEAMT** )  are,  1  think,  more  than  a  BUffieient  answ< 
to  those  who  make  a  difficulty  about  nt  used  in  the  sens 
of  *ne\  Virgil  seems  to  have  used  the  ancient  fbn 
on  this  occasion  (as  he  has  elsewhere  used  'oUi'  fc 
Mlli')  for  the  sake  of  the  more  agreeable  sound  —  l 
avoid  the  alliteratidn  'ne-te*ne-'.  'Ne'  is  the  reac 
ing  of  the  Gudian  (a  mann  prima). 

The  reader^  even  ailhotigh  he  decide  against  th 
interpretation,  and  applaud  Wagner  fbr  having  cast  th 
whole  three  lines  out  of  the  loxt  as  incapable  of  an 
good  sense,  will  at  least  excuse  me  for  an  attempt  i 
preserve  to  Virgil  three  entire  verses;  to  the  pictur 
the  view  of  the  Trojans  putting  out  of  port  and  immt 
diately  putting  back  again;  and  to  the  context,  the  m 
cessary    connecting    link  between    "Praecipiles  meti 

acer  agit secundis,"  and  '*£cce  autem  Boreas"  el 

The  three  lines  being  cast  out,  'autem'  becomes  ii 
correct,  and  '  ecce  autem '  doubly  so,  because  then  tl 
wind  ttom  the  direction  of  the  stniils  agrees  with  tl 
'inceptum'  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  to  leave  po 
and  flee  away;  the  three  lines  being  preserved,  'ec< 
autem'  becomes  not  only  correct,  but  necessary 
order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  they  did  n 
sail,   as   they   had   determined,   directly  back  into  pc 

(CERTUM    EST   DARE   UNTEA   RETRO ),     but,     OU    the    COUtrai 

proceeded  immediately  on  their  direct  voyage  forwar 
"Vivo  practervehor"  &c. 

Teneant  cvrsus,  —  simply  steer,  sail,  hold  ihi 
voyage;  compare: 

"Hue  cursum  lliacas  vento  tckiuisse  carinas." 

Bm.  IK  43 

So,  "Fugam  tenuisse,"   En,  III  283,  simply,  fled. 

Dare  untea  retro,  —  simply,  to  put  back,  viz.  if 
the  port  wliich  they  were  upon  the  point  of  leaving, 

The  difficulty,  which  all  the  commentators  ha 
found  in  tiiis  passage,  seems  to  me  to  have  ari» 
fh>m   their  understanding  viam   to   be  spoken   of  i 
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jmnep  of  the  Trojans;  of  the  way  past  Scylla,  or  past 

Cinrybdis.    '*Jussa  Heleni  moncnt,  no  vela  teneanl  cur- 

SU8  inter  utrainque  viam,  videlicet  inter  Scyllani  alqiie 

Ciiarybdin,   parvo  leli  discrimine."    La  Ccrda.    "Viam 

^nier  (per)  Scyliam  el  Charybdini  utrainque  (i.  e.  sive 

Warn  per  Scyliam,  sive  per  Charybdim  elegeris)  parvo 

<ljscrimine  esse  viam  leti,  nisi  in  tempore  cursus  teneanl.*' 

Jahn.    "Utramque  viam  inter  Scyliam  alque  Charybdim, 

^ive  dextrum  litlus  legentes  Scyllae,  sive  sinistro  littori 

propius   navigantes  Charybdi   approi)inquarimus ,   parvo 

discrimine  leti  esse."    Forbiger. 

**Doeh  warot  Helenus  Wort,  dass  Scylla  hindurch  und  Charybdis 

Beiderlei  Weg*  hinfuhr*  auf  des  Todes  angrenzcndcm  Randc, 

"Wenn  man  nicht  haltc  den  Lauf.'* 

Vow»* 

And  so  the  Baskerville  punctuallon  of  the  passage: 

"Ointrm  Jutsa  moncnt  Heleni,  Scyliam  alquo  Charybdim, 
Inter  utramque  vianit  leti  discriinine  parvo, 
5i  teneant  cursus;" 

ViAK  being  joined  with  leti  and  not  with  utramque, 
ind  understood  in  the  sense  of  'janua  leti  *,  £n.  IL  001 ; 
'via  mortis*,  Georg,  IIL  482;  *via  salutis*,  En.  VL  90, 
and  the  clause  utrahque  viam  leti  discrimine  parvo  being 
recognised  as  parenthetic,  or  subsidiary  to  the  prece- 
ding clause,  and  the  following  punctuation  being  adop- 
ted, the  whole  passage  becomes  at  once  clear  and  in- 
telligible : 

CO?(TRA,    JUSSA   MOXE?!T    ILELEM   SCYLLAM   ATQUE    CHAKYBllIM 
DTER   (utramque,    VIAM   LETI    DISCRIMINE   PARVO) 

n  TE5EAST  cursus:  certum  est  dare  lintea  retro. 

1  agree  with  both  the  Heinsii,  and  almost  all  the 
modem  editors  in  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
Kragm.  'movent',  although  I  have  myself  found  it  in 
Ihree  of  the  Vienna  (viz.  116.  117.  118),  in  two  of  the 
Goiha  (viz.  54  <&  236),  and  in  No.  18059  of  Uie  Munich 
MSS.  I  have  found  monent  in  the  Gudian,  Pelrarchian, 
Ambrosian  (Nos.  79  and  107),  Vienna  (Nos.  113.  115. 
120.  121),  Munich  (Nos.  21562  and  305),  Golha  No.  55, 
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Leipzig  (No.  35,  a  man.  sec,  and  No.  36),  Dresden,  mh 
Kloster-Neuburg.  What  sense  it  is  possible  to  maki 
out  of  the  rending  'movents  I  confess  myself  unabh 
to  discover. 


696. 

ORE  ARETHUSA   TIJO    SICUUS    CONnilfDlTUR   UNDIS 


In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  born 
in  mind  that  Arethusa  is,  not  a  river,  but  a  sprint 
sorgente,  or  welling  fountain,  on  the  very  edge  of  lb 
sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  nol  protected  b 
an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  an 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  Gee 
graphers  and  modem  travellers,  but  Cicero  mi  Verre 
III.  53  (Ed.  Ernesli):  "Qui  fluctu  tolus  operiretur,  ni 
munitione  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunclus  esseL 
Hence  Virgirs  expression.  'Qui  nunc  SicuHs  und 
conftmditur  ore  tuo ,  Arethusa ' :  passes  out  through  IX 
fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mixes  with  the  se 
Ore  arethusa  tuo.  —  Not,  through  thy  fountain, 
river  Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0  nymp 
Arethusa,  i.  e.  through  the  fountain  Arethusa.  Con 
pare  (En.  L  250): 

*'Undc  per  ora  novcm  magno  cum  murmure  montis 
It  mare  proruptum;" 

where  see  Comment. 

Alficri   seems  wholly  to    have    misunderstood    tl 
passage : 

—   "Sgorgando  Tonda  Elca 
Nel  seno  stcsso,  ove  tua  SiciiF  oiida 
Sporgpi,  Arctusa,  tu." 


716. 

SIC  ^ATER  AENEAS  nTTENTIS  OMNIBUS  UNUS 
FATA  RENARRABAT  DIVUM  CURSUSQUE  DOCEBAT 

ooNTicurr  tandem  rAcroguE  hic  fine  guiEvrr 


luNAARABAT.  —  "Aul  pFO  simpHci  cl  vulgari  narrare 
posilum,  poetarum  more,  aut  ad  eum  modum  formatum, 
quo  repeti  et  iierari  res,  quas  narramus,  dicunlur." 
flcyne,  ("Hoc  verum."  Wagner). 

On  the  contrary  I  think  that  the  compound  verb  is 
here  used  instead  of  the  simple, 

First,  according  to  the  general  principle  that  a  com- 
pound verb  is  stronger  and  more  dignifled  than  its 
simple  p  as  for  instance  'refringo'  stronger  and  more 
<iigniAad  than  'frango',  'rescindo'  than  *scindo\  're- 
vello '  than  ' vello ',  'refligio '  than  'fugio ',  'relinquo '  than 
lioqao'. 

Secondly,  because  in  the  particular  Instance  the 
simple  verb  was  peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer 
^Soity.  in  as  much  as  it  was  generally  used  in  fami- 
iiar  conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense  of  'aio', 
'dieo',  Moquor':  "Narro  tibi,  haec  loca  venusta  sunt, 
abdita  certe."  Cic.  ad  Att  XV.  16,  "Narro  tibi ,  plane 
>^legatus  videor,  postquam  in  Fomiiano  sum."  Cic. 
th.  11.  11. 

Thirdly,  because  'narro'  in  composition  with  're* 
Acquiring  not  the  iterative,  as  most  erroneously 
Supposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Und  others,  but  the  retrospective  force,  (compare: 

—  "Ipse  alta  seductus  meote  rcnurrat 

Princlpia  irarum." 

Stat.  Tkeb,  HI.  400; 

^nd 

"Mutaaque  ezorsae  Thebas  Argoaqae  renarrant." 

Stat.  Theb.  JCIL  390.) 

^as  capable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and 
certainty  that   the  fates   spoken   of  were  not   future 


fates  which  were  yet  U)))h9  AilflUed,  bat  fates 
ready  paff,  ^  ,ffi)^^.pfffl^v^^lfe^yjb^.  ret 
speetive,  ;9i;iffi„<^„t)ift,,99rf^  ,'^;./lj|,,f9imd,,7nore 
less  8tro9^,  jp^aj^d,,,^o,fr,|p^,|iiM»j>y,v|Bii<^;n,wh 
it  has  not  been  suf&cientily  distinguished  by  philologia 


fM  they  had  received:  '  Stf  )k^ :  "Tli'  >i^'  ., 

mas  rtpdnt^  sbdlbu^/'  'tij^'d^: I  it^iir^mi'i! 
trospeet  to  his  having;  ni^vea  t^e  ikiiils' ^  ch|S 

tfiso"^ih  'ii  'rbtF6'speterW"ibe 'chiii^'  it'hai^  'i^cy(v< 
'm'i  hiddit&H&^r  ail'ftU^."  Iklistti  H  ^ithi'' 
irJ>'8pei:t''Ui''lbe"'iilire8b^H'  of 'fiM:  '*»*J{^dtUt 

^6  Uiil>dt«^;"  'M'v:'ikr',  "W&'''a  r<il»>M<it"to^ 


honors  Iiaving  been  merited  and  duly  earned' bT.'l 


T      «7uuf^•       A#i^Aai|    ^t^^wnVf   m»    av, 

dause  1^8"  ubteirstobA'  i^'we^  '  if'as  torlrecUy  ob'sP 
by  WupderOcb)  a  mere  tautology  of  conticoit);  m 
is'tt  (as i|urmaDii  and  l^undei'llci^^  endeavorlmg  td  9 
tlie'iauloiog^,  hfive'iqt^rprefed  ii,)'^  se  tAuhSM 

because  it  is  wholly  iridredfble  \hU  $6  skilled  a, mn 
0/  the  poetic  art  wbiild  liiave  '<iallbd  tipon  his'r^der 
imagine  the  hreakfng  up  of  this  great  eniertalnme 
and  the^departuxa '  of  the  g[uests  and  of  Eneas  *hiin» 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  narrow  interval,  or»[ 
speak  mor9.  ciMmcUy»  in;tiie.  ^0i  intAn^t  l^WiMn  < 
worts  f  ikCTO  no.  iniB  and  QUiEvrr,  when  he  had  d« 
ainhand- (sdi^  in  tha.spaAe  bMweM.tbe  iwo  Spa 
OBiifas  it  jwore^^  in  the  ffum^  betw^o  tho  ::(wo.  Mtt 
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his  drama)  the  exactly  suitable  place  and  opportunity 
for  such  ellipsis. 

1  reject  therefore  both  interpretations,  and  under- 
^d  ousviT  in  its  strictly  lilerai  sense  of  becoming 
Wet  or  still,    CoNTicurr,  he  whisted  or  became  silent; 
''-iCTOQUE  Hic  ONE,  and  having  here  brought  his  narra- 
^'Vf  to  a  close,    odievft  ,   became  still.    In   the  passage 
^  understood  there  is  not  only  no  laulolo^,  but  each 
^f  the  three  expressions  of  which   it   consists ,    has  its 
o^D  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning,  conticuit  signi- 
f^ng  his  becoming  silent,  facto  fine  the  conclusion  of 
bis  narration,  ouiEvrr  the  cessation  of  his  action.  Com- 
pare Stat  Theb.  IV.  404: 

—  "Sic  fata  gelatis 
Valtibut,  et  Baccho  jam  dcmi^rantc,  quievii;" 

^here  the  words  'gclatis  vullibus*,    and  'Baccho  dcmi* 

^ranle'  sufficiently  shew  that  'quievit'  means,  rested  not 

merely  from  speaking,   but  from  energetic  action. 

Compare  En,    VI,  226:     "Flamma  quievit,"   the  flame 

rested  from  action,  ceased  to  play;  also  Liv.  III.  58 

(Ed.  Bipont.):     "Manesque  Virginiae,    mortuac  quam 

vivae  felicioris,   per  tot  domes  ad  petendas  pocnas  va- 

ptli,  nuUo  relicto  sonle,  tandem   quieverunt;"   at 

/«/  rested  entirely,   became  perfrcthj   quiet.    So    also 

&.  YII.  298:  ''Odiis  aut  exsaturala  quicvi;"    ceased 

auirdy  from  doing  any  thing;  and   Hor.  £p.  ad  Pi' 

m.  379: 

*Ladcre  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusquc  pUae  discive  trochivc  quicscit;** 

ohttains  from  the  game,  retnains  quiet.  So  also  the 
substantive  'quies'  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  of 
sleep,  or  the  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  not 
from  speech  only,  but  from  all  action. 

Between   this   last  verse  of  the  third  Book  and  the 
first  verse   of  the   second  Book    thore  is  a  parallelism 
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which  seems  worthy  of  observation;  there,  at  the  be 
ginning  of  Eneas's  narration,  all  the  company  not  mere) 
**conllcuere,"  but  "intend  ora  tenebant;"  here,  al  ih. 
close  of  the  narration ,  Eneas  himself  not  merely  coc 

TICUIT,   but,   FACTO    HIC   WNE,    OWE\Tr. 


IV. 


Of  all  the  pictures  wliich  it  has  been  the  delight  of 
eminent  artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  'Infclix 
Phoenissa',  perhaps  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of 
Trissino ;  the  loveliest  in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style, 
in  the  unafTectcd  pathos  of  the  sentiments,  in  the  ten- 
derness, resolution  and  devotion  of  the  unfortunate 
heroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Wearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino 
being,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in  modern  languages 
(certainly  the  first  of  any  consideration)  of  poetry 
without  rhyme.  The  Sofonisba  of  Alfieri  (also  in  blank 
verse,  but,  like  all  Alfieri*s  productions,  wholly  destitute 
of  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the  mould  of  Dido. 

In  llie  Oeuvres  et  meslanges  poetiques  d*Estietme 
^Odette,  sieur  de  Lymodin,  published  at  Paris  in  1583 
(^nd  of  which  a  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen, 
^s  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Hoi  at  Paris),  is  a  tragedy  entitled  Didon  se  sacrifiani, 
^htgedie  d'Estienne  Jodelle,  Parisien.  This  tragedy,  on 
Uie  model  of  Uie  ancient  drama,  and  with  choruses, 
is  written  in  so  truly  poetic  a  spirit  as  to  be  well 
Worthy  of  republication,  notwithstanding  tliat  it  is  dis* 
figured  by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil's  meaning 
^s  the  following: 

•—  "qu*  alors  il  ne  jouisse 
I^€  regne  oy  de  vie,  ains  mourant  a  (jprande  peine 
A.U  nUlieu  de  set  jours,  nc  soil  en  quclque  areine 
Qu'enterre  a  dcini."("Mediaqueinhuinatus arena," ^it./K^'^.^ 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  if  I  pre- 
sent him  with  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  the  style 
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of  this  antique  and  almost  forgotten ,   French  poet 
dramatist : 

"Lcs  dieux  ne  furent  oncq  tcs  parens,  ny  ta  mere 
Ne  fut  oncq  celle  la,  que  le  tiers  ciel  tempcrc, 
Le  plus  henin  dcs  cieux;  ny  oncq  (traistre  mcntcur) 
Le  grand  Dardan  ne  fut  de  ton  lig^nage  auteur; 
Le  dur  mont  de  Caucasc,  horrible  de  froidures, 
(0  cruel !)  t*eng-endra  de  ses  veines  plus  dures ; 
Des  tigresses,  je  crois,  ta  as  suce  le  lait, 

Voyez  si  seulement,  mes  pleurs,  ma  voix,  mon  deuil 
Ont  peu  la  moindre  larme  arracher  de  son  oeil? 
Voyez  s*il  a  sa  face  ou  sa  parole  eslneue? 
Voyez  si  seulement  il  a  flechi  sa  vcud? 
Voyez  s'il  a  pitie  de  cetle  pauvre  amante?**  &c. 

There  is  also  in  the  French  language  another 
gedy  entitled  Didon;  published  by  Lefiranc  in  Vi 
and  preserved  in  the  Repertoire  General  du  Thd 
Fhmpais,  vol  SO.  Paris,  1822.  This  work,  wholly  m 
up  of  badly  translated  *discerpta  membra*  of  the  fot 
Book  of  the  Eneis,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  e 
at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  1 
French  sentimentality  which  finds  Shakespeare  ; 
Milton  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  Virgil  hims 
"un  peu  trop  forts,*'  and  dreads  nothing  so  much 
the  leaving  too  strong  j^n  impression  on  the  mind 
the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in  which 
dying  Dido,  with  her  terrible  curse  of  Eneas  still  < 
vering  on  her  lips  ("Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis" 
all  which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  f 
forward  as  his  own ;  see  Comment  En.  /.  96),  is  m 
to  turn  round  and  apostrophise  the  hero  as  follows 

"El  toi  donl  j'ai  trouble  la  haute  dcslin6e, 
Toi  qui  ne  m'enlends  plus,  adieu  mon  cher  Enee! 
Nc  crains  point  ma  colore  —  elie  expire  avee  moi ; 
El  mes  dcrniers  soupirs  sonl  encore  pour  toL  [EUe  mc 

Lefranc's  tragedy  has  however  been  thought  worthy 
a  translation  into  Italian. 
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2. 

VULKUS  ALIT  VENIS  ET  CAECO  CARPITUR  IGNl 


V^CLNus iGNi.  —  Not,  a  wound  and  a  fire,  but 

*e  wound  and  the  fire  of  which  the  reader  has  heard 
l>efore,  JS^.  L  664,  677,  716  &c. 

Carpitur  IGNI.  —  Is  gradually  gnawed  away,  wasted, 
or  consumed,  by  the  fire.  So  Lucan  (Vin.  777),  speaking 
of  the  tedious  consumption  of  the  corpse  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  a  weak  and  insufficient  funeral  Ore: 

'Carpitur,  et  Icntum  desiillat  Magnus  in  ignem, 
Tabe  fovens  bustum." 

This  force  of  gradually,  by  successive  steps,  bit  by  bit, 

will,   I  think,  be  found  to  adhere  closely  to  'carpere' 

in  all  its  varioys  applications.    'Carpere  vilales  auras', 

to  breathe  —  to  consume  the  air  by  successive  respira- 

iions^  'Carpere  viam',    to  consume  the  road,  viz.  by 

successive  steps;  'Carpere  somnos',  to  sleep,  to  con- 

*ume  sleep,  viz.  by  continuing  to  sleep  on  fh)m  moment 

^Q.  moment;  'Carpere  pensum',  to  constime  one's  task, 

i-    e.  to  make  it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gra- 

dmially  performing  or  going  through  it;    *  Carpere  her- 

»   to  graze,  i.  e.   to  crop   the  grass  mouthful  by 

LOulhftiL 

Similar  to  Virgil's  vulnus  aut  venis  et  caeco  CARPrnm 
•ciHi  is  Guarini's 

—  "Arde  Myrtillo, 

Ma  in  chiuso  foco,  c  si  consuma  e  lace." 

Pasior  Fido,  L  2, 

Also  Lamartine's 

—  **Mon  ame  isolce 

Comine  un  foyer  sans  air  se  devorant  en  moi." 

JocehjH, 


IV 
9. 

QUAE  ME  SUSPENSAM  INSOBINIA  TERREKT 


Insomnia,  not  wakefulness,  because  mere  wakefulnes 
had  not  justified  Ihe  energy  of  Ihe  exciamalion ,  bi 
dreatns,  visiotis  in  sleep;  first,  because  dreams  or  vi 
sions  in  sleep  are  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  t 
produce  both  terror  (terrent),  and  doubt  and  anxiet 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  conduct  (suspensam) 
secondly,  because  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  ha 
been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere,  sec  En.  VL  897,  Com 
pare  Tacit.  Annal.  XI,  4:  "Illud  baud  ambigitur,  quali 
cunque  insomnio  ipsi  fratrique  perniciem  illalam;' 
and  Ammian,  XXIII.  3 :  "Hie  Juliani  (|uiescenlis  animus 
agltatus  i  n  s  0  m  n  i  i  s ,  eventurum  triste  aliquid  praesagie 
bat."  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  original  after  whici 
Virgil   has  painted   the  whole  picture,    it  is  expressi; 

^^Jtdij  eyatr,  mov  /mb  {iu^tig  Hfofiifauv  oniffOL 

Apoll.  Rhod.  UI.  636. 

A  right  understanding  of  this  word,  placed  in  Ihi 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  Booli 
and  forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate  ex 
clamation  to  her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  undei 
standing  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  Drams 
A  decided  color,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  thrown  on  Ih 
picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  careful! 
maint^iined  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last  iinisl 
In  this  fourth  Book  of  the  Eneis  as  in  Biirger's  Lconon 
the  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.    As 

"Lenore  fuhr  urn's  Morgenroth 
Empor  aus  schwcrcn  Tr&umen," 

SO  Dido  after  a  simihur  night  (probably  after  the  appeal 
ance  of  her  deceased   husband  to  her  in  her  sleep, 
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fties  early  in  the  mornings  lo  her  sister  with  the  ex- 
clamation,   OJJAE    WE    SnSPENSAM    mSOMNIA    TERRENT ,    wHoi 

fnghtful  dreams'  I  have  had!  —  I  am  so  distracted  I 
^on't  know  what  to  do.  As,  immediately  following 
Leonora's  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  connection 
than  that  best  of  all  connections,  immediate  sequence, 
comes  her  exclamation, 

*Blsl  untreu,  WUhdm,  oder  todt? 
Wie  lang«  willst  du  s&amen?'* 

SO,  immediately  following  Dido*s  exclamation  of  horror  at 
her  dreams,  comes,  without  other  introduction,  or  con- 
nection, their  subject  matter:  "Quis  novushic  hospes'*  &c. 
The  vehemence  of  Dido's  expressions  ail  through  her 
address  to  her  sister,    and   especially  her  tremendous 
oath  or  adjuration,  ''Sed  mihi  vel  tellus*'  etc.,  are  thus 
satisfactorily  explained.    In   her  distress  and   agitationf 
between  (suspensam)  the  impulses  of  her  passion  on  the 
One  hand,   and  the  terriAc  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of 
her  passion    might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of 
r*»t)priety   and   the  warnings  conveyed  to  her  ftrom  the 
<3  cad,  or  on  the  part  of  the  dead,  through  her  dreams, 
^lie  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  her  re- 
^^lution  lo  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer  her  passion, 
^^7  an  oath  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  which 
^t.  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  her  mouth 
^- —  and   then,    the  next  moment,    (her  passion   con- 
^^uering  both  her  resolution  and  her  oath)  bursts  into 
^cars. 

The  answer  of  Anna, 

"Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  scpultos?** 

^oes  to  confirm  the  above  viewrs;  there  being  in  these 
^'ords,  as  I  think,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged 
meaning,  a  special  reference  lo  the  frightful  dreams 
which  Dido  had  understood  lo  manifest  the  displeasure 
of  Uie  'Manes'  al  her  new  affection.    As  if  Anna   had 
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said:  —  **Go  on  wilh  your  purpose,  and  don't  mint 
the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the  offen 
ded  Manes  to  have  sent  you.  Can  you  indeed  be 
lieve  tliat  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  theirs 
that  a  former  husband,  once  he  is  dead  and  buried 
cares  whether  his  widow  marries  again  or  not?"  I  am  th 
more  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  reference  in  th 
word  'Manes '  to  the  iksomnia  of  Dido ,  on  account  c 
the  express  connection  of  insomnia'  (always,  as  far  a 
I  know,  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  bad  sense,  com 
pare: 

"Exercent  rabidam  truculcnla  insoinnia  mcntem." 

Sa.  Ital.  X.  358) 

with  'Manes  *  by  Virgil  himself,  En.  VI.  897,  from  whici 
it  appears  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Mane 
to  send  'insomnia*.  Compare  also  Dido's  threa 
(vers.  384  &  seq.)  that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  thi 
'Manes*,  she  will  haunt  Eneas  Mgnibus  atris'. 

As  here  in  the  first  scene,  so  all  through,  Dido' 
part  in  the  drama  is  deeply  tinged  wilh  the  fme  colorin; 
of  superstition.  Following  the  advice  of  her  sisler,  sh< 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  an< 
seeks  there  for  favorable  omens  to  neutralise  the  ba( 
omens  of  the  insomnia:  "Principio  delubra  adeunt"  &c. 
later,  she  threatens  Eneas  that  her  ghost  will  liaun 
him  after  her  death;  and  still  later,  when  she  ha 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  the  sane 
tified  wine  turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hootini 
of  the  owl,  the  voice  of  her  dead  husband  callini 
to  her  out  of  the  private  chapel  she  had  consecratei 
to  his  memory  in  her  palace,  and  again  has  her  fright 
ful  visions  —  dreams  Ihat  Kneas  is  pursuing  her,  an< 
that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wanderini 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  Tyrians;  and  finally 
when  she  has  actually  prepared  her  funeral  pyre,  ha 
recourse  to  the  various  magical  incantations  enumerate! 
at  vers.  510. 
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A  further  conflrmntion   of  the   above   explanation, 

vi£.    that  Dido,  in  the  words  quae  he  sdspeicsam  insomnia 

i^KiREiiT,   refers   lo  her  dead  husband  having  appeared 

to    her  in  her   sleep   and   warned  her  not  to  have  any 

tiling  to  do  with  Eneas,  may   be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann. 

I  65,  where   that  writer,  having  informed  us  that  the 

Roman  General,  Cecina,  had  been  terriilcd  by  a  dream, 

"Ducemque  terruit  dira  quies"   (words  corresponding 

exactly  with  Dido's  quae  bie  suspensam  insomnia  terrent), 

proceeds  immediately  witli  the  explanation :  "nam  Quinc- 

lilium   Varum    sanguine   oblitum    et    paludibus    emer- 

sum,  cernere  et  audire  visus  est  velut  vocantem"  &c. 

Compare  also  (vers.  351)  the  account  given  by  Eneas 

himself  of  the  frequent  terrific  warnings   he  had  had 

from  his  father  Anchises  in  his  dreams: 

"Mc  patiitt  Anchisac,  quoties  humcntibus  umbris 
Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 
Admonet  in  somnis  et  turbida  terrct  imago;" 

:ind  observe  the  exact  parallelism ,    ^in  somnis  turbida 
•irrcl  imago'*  —  insomnia  terrent. 


22. 

SOLVS  HlC  INFLEXIT   SEK8U8   ANIMI'M^DE   LABANTEM 
IXPWJT 


*^ABAirnw  iMPULiT.  —  "Inipulit,  ut  labaret."  Forbiger. 
"'mpnlit,  ut  jam  label."  Wagner,   Virg,  Br.  En. 

I  think  not;  but  much  more  simply  and  naturally, 
'•w^palit  animum  jam  labantem,  i.  e.  invalidum,  parum 
^nnum*.    Compare: 

'^Turrim  in  praccipiti  «tanteni  suniniisquc  sub  aslra 
Educlam  IccUs,  unde  omnis  Troja  videri 
Et  Danaum  solitae  naves  et  Achaia  castra, 
AggreMi  ferro  dreum,  qua  tumnia  lab  antes 
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Juncturas  tabiilaU  dabant.  convelUmua  alUs 
Scdibus  i m p u li m u sque." 

En.  II.  400; 

also : 

—  "Agil  ipse  furculcm 
In  somnis  ferus  Aeneas/' 

En.  IT.  465: 

not,  surely,  'agit  ul  furat';  but  *agil  jam  furenlem,  i.  e 
furiosam '. 

Impulit.  —  Highly  emphatic,   owing  to  its  position 
See  Comments  En.  IT.  246;  77'.  274.     The   same  ob- 
servation applies  to  *Abstulit',  vers.  29;  *Reppulit\  vers 
214;  *Exstruis*,  vers.  267,  and  all  similarly  placed  words 
throughout  the  whole  poem. 


27. 

ANTE   PDDOR   QUAM   TE   VIOLO   AUT   TUA   JURA   RESOLVO 


Compare  (v.  552):  "Non  servata  tides"  Ac.  and  (v.  596) 
"Nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt;"  where  see  Comment 

The  chapter  of  Meursius  (0pp.  Tom.  V.  Col.  51)  ii 
which  he  shows  from  the  authority  of  Festus ,  Proper 
tius,  Valerius  Mfiximus,  and  Plutarch  (he  might  havi 
added  Virgil),  and  firom  inscriptions  on  tombs,  iha 
among  the  Romans,  "Honestae  matronae,  et  quibus  pu 
dicitiae  gloria  curae  erat,  semel  tantum  viro  nubebant,' 
is  well  wortliy  the  attention  of  those  who  discern  ir 
the  morality  of  modern  civilisation  no  blemish;  in  Iha 
of  ancient,  no  excellence. 

Two  years  ago,  when  travelling  with  a  veiiurale  fron 
Rome  to  Florence,  I  happened  to  see  in  tlie  hands  o 
a  Lyonnese  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  carriage 
a  little  volume  of  poems  written  not  long  previously 
by  a  Frenchman  of  humble  rank,  I  believe  a  working 
baker  of  Lyons.    la  one  of  the  poems  of  the  unpre 
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lending  little  volame  I  found  the  sentiment  which  Vir- 
gil here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and   which  does  so   much 
honor  to  ancient  Roman  morality,  expressed  with  such 
sweetness    and    simplicity   that  I   took  the  trouble   to 
copy  the  poem ;  and   am  sure  few  of  my  readers  will 
be  offended  if  I  here  present  it  to  them  entire,   in  as 
much  as,    having;  neglected    to  take   the  name  of  the 
author,  I  am   unable  to  refer  them  to  the  work  itself; 
and  even  if  I  were  able,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could 
be  had  except  in  Lyons  : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA  JEUNK   FEMME. 
Qaclle  secrete  injure  aurais-tu  done  ref;ue  ? 
Pourquoi  cette  p&leur  et  ce  triste  mainlicn? 
CeUe  larme,  qui  tombe  et  craint  d't^tre  apcrijuc, 
Me  cache  quelque  chose,  et  cela  n'cst  pas  bien. 

LA   JEUNE   VEUVE. 
U  est  au  fond  de  Tftme,  d  ma  douce  compa^ne, 
Des  peines  qu*on  ne  peut  avouer  qa*a  Dicu  seul, 
Qu'il  faut  que  le  mystere  a  jamais  accompagne, 
Et  qu'on  doit  emporter  sous  son  dernier  linceul. 

LA  JEUNE  FEMME. 
Cepeodaot,  6  ma  soeur,  car  le  noeutl  qui  nous  lie 
Me  permet  envers  toi  d'uscr  d'un  nom  si  cher, 
Parle,  tu  me  connais:  dans  le  sein  d'unc  amie 
Lc  cha^n,  que  Ton  verse,  en  devicnt  moins  amer. 

LA   JEUNE    VEUVE. 
Oh!  mon  Dieu!  Je  croyais  dans  nion  &me  oublieuse, 
Que  la  mort  nous  laissalt  reprendre  notre  foi  .  .  .  . 
Mais  non,  non:  mes  avcux  te  rendraient  malheureuse, 
Ma  soeur;  mon  amitie  n'est  plus  digne  de  toi. 

LA   JEUNE   FEMME. 
Acheve,  ma  tcndresse  implore  ceUe  epreuve. 

LA  JEUNE    VEUVE. 
Ces  jours  done,  dans  lc  soif  de  ses  enivrcmenis 
Je  quittai  pour  le  bal  mes  vdtemcnts  de  veuve. 
Et  j'y  parus  le  front  orni*  de  diamants; 


?♦ 
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-Virgirs  PKftP£TVA  CARPERE  JiwEiiTA  is  surpSBsed  oiily 
own  Shakespeare's 


4f<       'Withering  od  the  virgin  thorn." 


ti.' 


38. 

PLACITONE   ETIAM    PUGNABIS   AMORI 


if..        "At  tu  nc  pugna  cum  tali  coojuge,  virgo. 


»» 


Gatulim  Carwi.  LIU.  59. 


r>i  52. 


DOM    PELAGO   DESAEVIT   HYEMS   ET   AQUOSUS   ORION 
(^UASSATAEf^UE   RATES   DUM   NON   TBACTABILE   CAELUM  . 
BIS   DICTIS   INCENSUM    ANIMUM   IMFLAMMAVIT  AMORE 
^  8PEMQ0E   DEDIT   DUBIAE   MEffTI   SOLVITQUE  PUDOREM 
M^rimiCIPIO    DELUBRA   ADEUNT   PACEMQUE   PER   ARAS 
I^CkQUIRimT   MACTANT   LECTAS  BE  MORE  BIDENTES 
P|legifera£  CERERI   PUOEBOQUE  PATRIQUE  LYAEO 
P^WoNI   ANTE   OMNES    CUI   VINCLA   JUGALIA   CURAE 
57  IPSA    TETfENS   BEXTRA  PATERAM   PTJLCHERRIMA   BIDO 
■nCAWBENTlS   VACCAE   MEBIA  INTER   CORNUA   FCNBIT 
!P*AirP  ANTE   ORA   BEUM   PINGUES    SPATIATUR   AB   ARAS 

t-  — 

PtttviT.  •—  The  BE  in  besaevit  has  the  force  of  onr 
■Ut  away;  marks  continuation  with  reckless  vdke^ 
ftJbt.  Dim  PELAGO  BESAEvrr  HTEMS,  wMlst  the  winfer 
away  an  the  sea.  So  (En.  X,  569):  "Sic  tOt6' 
desaevit  in  aequore  victor/'  rages  away  ov&r 
iiofe  plain;  where  the  expression  Uolo  aecjuore'' 
the  allasion  to  the  raging  away  of  a  stohn  over 
li^  sea-level.  So  also  En.  II.  215:  "Miser6s  morstt 
klNtteitiir  artus,*'  feeds  away  on  the  wretched  HoMf, 
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£t  U  8oir,  de  retour,  j'eUit  devaat  dm  ^iaetf, 
El  mes  yeux  me  disaieat  que  jetais  belle  eQCor: 
Mais,  6  terreur!  soudain  mon  imag^e  s'efface, 
Et  je  vols  apparaitre  une  t^te  de  mort! 

£t  ton  front  depouill^  reprend  sa  cheveluret 
Ses  yeux  vides  et  creuz  raUumeDt  leur  flambeauv 
La  chair  couvrc  la  joue  et  refait  la  figure  .... 
Je  reconnus  les  traits  d*un  epoux  au  tombeau. 

Et  dans  son  ironiqne  et  fun^bre  d^boire 

Sa  levre  m'adressa  de  terriblei  discoars. 

Que  tu  n'cntendras  point  .    .  mais  si  tu  veux  m'en  croiref 

Gardons  la  foi  juree  k  nos  premiers  amours. 

Compare  the  bitter  terms  of  reproach  in  which  the 
shade  of  a  husband  met  by  Dante  in  Purgatory  com- 
plains of  his  wife's  marrying  alter  his  death: 

"Non  credo  che  la  sua  madre  piii  m'ami, 
Poscia  che  trasmuto  le  blanche  bende, 
Le  quai  convicn  ehe  misera  ancor  brami. 
Per  lei,  «8tai  di  lievo  si  comprendA 
Quanto  in  femmina  fuono  d'amor  duxa* 
Se  Tocchio  o'l  tatto  spesso  no'l  raccende." 

Purgui.  VUL  73. 

Compare  also  the  noble  sentiment  of  BoUiger  (die  Aldo- 
brandinische  Hochzeit,  p.  14) :  "Das  was  unsere  Sprache 
so  bedcutend  ausspricht,  als  die  ihr  vielfach  ver- 
schwisterte  griechische  (viz.  in  the  word  yafiog),  die 
Hochzeit,  gehort  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein  menschlicher 
Handlungen,  und  ist  das  hochste  Fcst,  was  im  gliick^ 
lichsten  und  unbescholtensten  Fall  jeder  Mensch  nur 
einmal  feiert.*'  And  Statius,  Epicedion  in  fiotrem 
suum,  Silv,  r.  5.  239: 

''Nee  solum  larga  memet  pietate  fovebas; 
Talis  et  in  thalamos:  una  tibi  cognita  lacda 
Connubia,  vnus  amor." 

And  Propert.  IV.  11.  36: 

''In  lapidc  huic  uni  nupta  fuisse  Icgar." 


ae 
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30. 

SiC  EFFATA    SINUM   LACRYMIS   IMPLEVIT   OBORTIS 


bcujM,  —  peclorU  Didtmis.    Peerlkamp  refers  sinom  to 

Anna,  not  to  Dido  (''credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  sinn 

caput  et  vultum  reponebat");  contrary  to  the  general 

principle  that  an  object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest 

person,  when  there  is  neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear 

iodicalion  to   refer  it  to  the  more  remote;    compare: 

"Vullum   lacrymis  atque  ora    rigabat*'    (En.  IX.  251), 

where  '  vultus '  and  'ora '   are  those  of  Alelhes ,  not  of 

Nisus  and  Euryalus.   "Lacrymae  volvunlur  inanes"  (En, 

IV.  449),  where  Macrymae '  are  the  tears  of  Eneas,  not 

of  Dido  (see  Comm.  r.  #^P^;  and  ''Nunc  te  facta  impia 

tangunf   (En.  IV,  596),   where  the   'facia   impia'  are 

those  of  Dido,  not  of  Eneas  (see  Comm.  ir.  596).  The 

examples  just  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 

Latin  language,  verifying  the  Horatian  maxim,  "brevis 

esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio,"  loses  in  clearness  what  it 

gains  in  strength  and  brevity,  by  its  f^qucnt  omission 

of  the  possessive  pronouns.    The  German  language  by 

ils  similar  omission  of  the  possessive  pronouns  gains 

and  loses  in  the  same  manner;  see   Golhe's  Iphigenia 

m  Tamis,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  ambiguity  of 

the  expression  "Die  Schwester,"  which,  applied  by  the 

wade  of  Apollo  to  Orestes's  sister^  is  understood  by 

Orestes  of  Apollo's  own  sister. 

In  support  of  the  above  interpretation,  and  against 
thai  of  Peerlkamp,  the  following  further  examples  may 
be  adduced.  Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself  (Ovm.  He^ 
raid.  VL  70): 

"Ilae  feror;  et  lacrymis  osquc  siniisque  madeiit.*' 

Ovid  (Heroid.  VIIL  62)  of  Medea : 

**Perque  sinum  iacrymae  fluminis  iiislar  cuul;" 
:»nd  (Trisi,  V.  4.  J»>; 
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"Verba  solet,  vultumque  tuum,  gemitusque  referre, 
Et  tc  flente  suos  immaduisse  sinus;" 

also  (Fasti,  IV.  521): 

"Dixit;  et  ut  lacrymae  (neque  enim  lacrymare  Deorum  e 
Decidit  in  tepidos  lucida  gutia  sinus;" 

and  above  all,  the  original  after  which  Virgil  has,  ev 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  painted  his  Dido,  Apo 
lonius's  Medea,  weeping  by  herself  in  secret,   whe 
Uiere  was  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears,  but  her  ow 

Apoll.  Rhod.  111.  804 


32. 

PERPETUA   MAKRENS  CARPERE  JDVENTA 


The  meaning  goes  hand  in  hand  witli  the  grammatical 
Structure:  'maerens  carpere  perpetua  juventa',  pining, 
be  preyed  on  by  perpetual  youth,  i.  e.  perpetual  celi- 
bacy.  The  received  interpretation,  "per  totam  juven- 
tutem  tuam  maerore  carperis"  (Forbiger,  Wagner, 
Ladewig),  is  trebly  faulty;  first,  as  substituting  a  com* 
mon-place  and  prosaic,  for  a  new  and  poetical,  idea; 
secondly,  as  placing  the  gisC  of  the  thought  in  maerens, 
and  not,  as  required  by  the  whole  context,  in  jdvemta; 
thirdly,  as  destroying  the  connexion  between  this  line 
and  the  next:  be  preyed  upon  by  perpetual  youth  so  tu 
not  to  know  sweet  children  ^c,  and  breaking  up  this 
single  question  into  the  two  dissimilar  and  unconnected 
questions :  shall  thou  be  preyed  upon  by  sorrow  during 
thy  whole  youth?  and  shall  thou  not  know  sweet  chil- 
dren? ^c.  The  correct  interpretation  points  out  the  cor- 
rect punctuation,  viz.  a  comma  instead  of  the  note  of 
interrogation  usually  placed  at  juventa. 


IV 


1H 


\irg:il'i;  perpetua  carpere  juventa  is  surpassed  oi)ly 
\»v  our  own  Shakcspearo's 

"Witheriug  on  tlic  virgin  ihorri." 


38. 


PLAflTOWE   ETIAM    PU(;NAIilS    AMOltl 


'Al  tu  nc  pugna  cum  lali  coiijugc,  virgo/' 

Catill.  Cat-m,  LXll.  50. 


52. 

DDM    PELAGO   DESAEVIT   HYEMS    ET   AgUOSUS   ORION 
I'UASSATAEOUE   RATES    DUM    NON    TllACTABlLE    CAELUM 
HIS   DICTIS    INCENSUM    AMMUM    INFLAMMAVIT   AMORE 
SI'EMQOE   DEDIT   DUBIAE    MENTI   SOLVITQUE   PUDOREM 
PRINCIPIO    DELUWIA   ADEUNT   PACEMQUE   PER    ARAS 
EXQOiRUNT    MACTANT   LECTAS   DE   MORE   BIDENTES 
LEGIFERAE   CERERI    PIIOEBOQUE    PATRIQUE   LYAEO 
Jl'KONI    ANTE   OMNES    CUI    VINCLA    JUGALIA    CURAE 
IPSA   TENENS    DEXTRA  PATERAM    PULCHERRIMA    DIDO 
CANDENTIS    VACCAE   MEDIA   INTER    CORNUA    FUNDIT 
AUT   ANTE    ORA   DEUM    PINGDES    SPATIATUR    AD    ARAS 


Desakvit.  —  The  de  in  desaevit  hns  the  force  of  our 
English  away;  marks  continuation  with  reckless  vehe- 
mence. DuM  pelago  desaevit  hyems,  whiist  the  winter 
rmges  away  on  the  sea.  So  (En,  X.  569):  "Sic  loto 
Aeneas  desaevit  in  aequore  victor,"  rages  away  over 
the  whole  plain;  where  the  expression  *toto  aequore* 
shows  the  allusion  to  the  raging  away  of  a  storm  over 
the  sea-level.  So  also  En,  II.  215:  "Miseros  morsu 
depascitur  artus/'  feeds  away  on  the  wretched  limbs. 
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En.  XI.  59:  ^Haec  ubi  deflevii,'*  when  he  had  n^ep^ 
away.  Ovid,  Fasti, IV.  755:  ^Dum  deg^ndinat;"  ir^/7r»- 
a  hails  away.  A  similar  force  will  be  found  lo  exis^ 
in  Uie  verbs  'deliligare',  'deproeliare'  and  some  olherss 

SOLVITQUE   PUDOREM.  — 

"Cras  pudorem,  qui  latebal  veste  tectus  ligfoea, 
Uiiico  munita  Dodo  noB  pavebit  solvere." 

Pervigilium  Veneris, 
(Prislino  nitori  rcstit.  Lips.  1852)  r.  2M 

—   *''/Jri  yag  oi  an*   (XpOaXfiovi  Xiiifv  aidot^.** 

AvoLL,  Rbod.  in.  1068. 

BiDENT£S.  —  ''BiDCNTES  aulem  diclae  sunt  quasi  dien-^ 
nes; Sunt  eliam  in  ovibus  duo  eminentiores  den- 
ies inter  octo,  qui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent^ 
nee  in  omnibus,  sed  in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacriflciis 
inveniunlur."  Scrvius.  And  so  Forbiger  ad  ioc.  and 
Gesner  in  voce. 

The  observation  is  high]y  incorrect;  the  fact  being, 
as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  observation,  that  the  sheep, 
until  il  has  attained  the  age  of  one  year,  has  a  set  or 
eight  primary,  or  milk,  teeth;  when  the  age  of  one 
year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of  these  eight 
teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  the  first  two  teeth 
of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very 
large  and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milk 
teeth  (originally  much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  use  and  absorption)  the  animal  at  first  sight 
appears  lo  have  only  two  teeth  (sheep  never  having 
any  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw);  hence  the  appella- 
tion 'Bidens*.  This  condition  of  the  teeth  continues 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  i.  e.  when  the  sheep  is  two  years  old  complete, 
two  more  of  the  milk  teeth  drop,  and  are  replaced  by 
two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly  similar  to,  and  one 
on  each  side  of,  the  two  first;  so  that  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third  the  sheep  appears  to  have  a  set  of  four  large 
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is  no  longer  'bidens*.  'Bidens'  therefore 
lonis',  but  simply  'bi-dens';  i.  e.  a  sheep 
selh,  or,  in  other  words*  a  sheep  in  the  se- 

of  its  age;  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period 
id  of  first,  and  end  of  second,  year. 

UC    C£R£RI    PHOEBOQUE    PATRIQUE    LYAEO.    —    NqI 

Venus  and  Hymen  (see  Comm.  vefs.  125) 
ned  in  matrimonial  alliances,  but  Ceres  and 
"sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus"),*  and 

b: 

lures  ncc  Bacchus  absnot,  nee  poetarum  Deus.*' 
'  PertigU.  Venerit,  43. 

ical  ut  Stellae  thalamos  scDsere  parari 

IViitum  pater,  et  SemeleTus  Evarf, 

iMt  Ortygia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmlna  Hyta; 

Ifcii  monies,  gelidaeque  umbracnla  Thymbne, 

niaase,  sonas;  illi  Pangaea  resultant, 

qpc,  ct  quondam  genialis  Uttora  NaxL" 

^  Stat.  SUv.  I.  Z  Z19. 

fe-  (paoi  fitia  rag  fuyaXag  vixagj  ag  nhjt-- 
W(fai^  rjOaiOj  xai  xava  naovaiwv  i^X"^^^ 
ov."    HiMER.  Oral,  I,  3. 


T 


9S  AD    ARAS.  

i 

jMj  —  ''Sparsis  Medea  eapiUis 

yaiitum  ritu  flagrantes  circuit  araa.'* 


,j  Ovid.  Msi.  VII.  257. 
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HEC   VATItM  tGNATlAE  MEIfTES   QXnn  VOTA   FORENTEM 
QtrtD   DELUB^A  JDVANT  EST   H0LLE8   FLAMHA   MEDULLA 
niTEAEA   Et  TACiTUM   VIVIT  iSUB   PECTORE   VULNDS 


These  werds  east  no  jreprcMh  eitiier  upon  soothsa; 
generally  y  or  upon  the  sooAhMiyen  engaged  on 
special  occaaioD,  ibejr.  simple  meaning  being,  thai  U 
soothsayers  lilUe  knew  the  state  of  Dido*s  mind  — 
she  was  beyond  ail  help  —  that  hers  was  no  ease 
sacrifice ,  or  propitiation  of  the  Gods  —  that  theii 
was  thrown  away  npon  her.  Est  holler  flaioia 
DOLLAS  INT  ERE  a;,  SO  little  good  is  she  likely  to  dc 
lh>m  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  saorilU 
the  intMnal  flame  is  consuming  her.  And  so  Serv 
''Non  saeerdotes  vitnperat,  qoasi  nescios  fUturor 
sed  vim  amantts  expiimlt,  et  Inde  vituperat  saeerdi 
Ignarae  ig^tur  amoris  reginae."  And  so  also  Apok 
lA.  bis  manifest  imitation  (MHowl  X  3.  Edit  Hild«l 
*'Hett  medicorum  ignarae  mentes!  Quid  venae  pul 
quid  caloris  intemperantia»  quid  fatigalus  anhelitus 
utrimquesecus  jactatae  crebriter  laterum  mutuae  vie 
tudines?  Dii  boni!  Quam  facilis,  licet  non  artifici 
dico,  cuivis  tamen  docto,  venereae  cupidinis  com 
hensio,  cum  videas"  Ac,  as  if  he  had  said :  "Te  m» 
good  enough  physicians »  but  this  is  not  a  case  for  ; 
What  use  to  examine  the  stale  of  her  pulse,  her  hoj 
breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side?  It  is  not  ill 
that  is  the  mailer  with  her;  il  is  not  medicine, 
physician,  that  she  requires;  she  is  not  sick,  bul 
head  and  ears  in  love."  Compare  also  the  prob 
original  of  our  text: 

^^Jbtkuffi:  ods  fuamg,  og  ovd*  oon  naidn  ununw 
Out*  t^av  Mov^  ntp  atog  n^omftv&iiimno 

Apoix.  RaoD.  m  9 
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Tlic  doctrine  contained   in   thif;   passage,   in   Ihal  jiisi 
(^'N  fruni  Apuieius,  and  in  our  texl,  aniounls  to  Uiis: 
your  soothsayers  and  physicians  may  be,   and  1  doiila 
n'U  are,  very  wise  in   Iheir  respective  professions  or 
caffiogs,  but  beyond   those   limits   they  are   [like  the 
Pope  of  the  present  day]   no  wiser  than   their  neigh- 
kooTB.    Dido's  soothsayers,  although  they  could  pro- 
phesy the  future,   were  blind  to  the   Dact  which  was 
l>resenl  and  staring  them  in   the  face,   viz.  that  Dido 
M  in  love;  Apuleius's  physicians  could  cure  a  fever, 
bit  could  not  see  that  tlieir  palienl  was  not  sick,  but 
only  in  love;  and  Apollonius's  Mopsus  could  vaticinate 
with  unerring  skill   for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,   but 
had  not  sufficient  discernment  to  (jcrceive  that  it  was 
liis  place  to  retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with 
his  sweetheart. 

The  structure  therefore  is,  not  (as  at  v.  027,  JSpl 
nil.)  'Ignarae  vatum',  but  Mnentcs  vatum';  and  vatum 
is  not  (with  liossrau)  Dido  and  her  sister,  but  the 
priests  of  the  temple. 


73. 

HAKliKT  LATKRI  UITAI.IS  AliUNPO 
NUNC  MKDIA  AKNEAN  SECUM  l»Kll  MUKNlA  DUdl 
SUKINIASQUE  OSTENTAT  OPES  UKliKMljilK  PAHATAM 
I.NUliT  Ef'tARI  MKDiAUtJE  IN  VOCE  IWSISTIT 
NUNC  EAUKM  LABBNTE  DIE  CON VI VIA  ^UAKIUT 
fUACUSljUE  ITfUlUM  DEMENS  AUIiUlK  LAISORES 
EX1HI8C1T  1*ENDET1/UE  ITERUM  NARK  ANUS  AB  OKK 
POST  UBI  DIGRESS!  LUMI-INOUE  OBSCURA  ViCISSIM 
LUNA  PREMIT  SUAUENTQUE  CADENTIA  SIDEUA  SOMNUS 
SOLA  POMO  MAERET  VACUA  SIRATISUUE  REIJCTIS 
INCUBAT 


Uaeret  LATERi  LETAUS  AiiuNoo.  —  liuitiilcd  by  luauy ; 
especially,  and  with  much  eiegance,  by  iiacine,  VhaeiJb'. 
IL  2,  Hippolyte  speaking: 
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"Portant  partout  le  trait  dont  je  suis  dechhre/* 
blCIPIT   EFFARI  MEMAQDE  IN   VOCE  RESISTIT.  —     ^ 

—  "From  the  tongpae 
Th'  unfinished  period  falls." 

Thomsok,  Sprim 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  Thomsc 
masterly  description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  sc 
as  a  commentary  on  Virgil's  admirable  picture  of 
manifestation  of  the  passion  in  Dido« 

ViassiM.  — ^  Burmann  (quoting  Hor.  Od.  L  12, 
understands  viassm  of  the  moon  (whose  light  had  b 
obscured  by  the  sun  during  the  day),  obscuring  in 
turn  the  light  of  the  stars;  an  interpretation  sufiDcie 
disproved  by  the  words  suadentque  cadentia  su 
80BIN09,  which  indicate,  not  that  time  of  night  when 
moon  shines  bright  among  the  stars,  but  that  t 
(towards  morning)  when  both  moon  and  stars  bec( 
dim«  Noehden  (Erkldrende  Anmerkunffen  zu  Viri 
Aeneis)  renders  vicissim  by  ^wechselweise',  and  a 
the  following  gloss:  '*£rsl  war  der  Mond  hell,  lui 
dann  dunkel,  luna  obscura,  i.  e.  lumen  lunae  obscui 
vicissim  sequitur;"  a  fade,  unmeaning  truism,  wl 
few  readers  will  permit  to  be  palmed  upon  Virgil. 
Interpretation  of  Wunderllch,  "vicissim  ponilur  el 
tibi  altera  res,  quo  viassm  referlur,  non  est  nomin 
turn  notat  secundum  vicissitudinem  naturae,"  altho 
elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wunderlich's  interpretat 
almost  always  are),  is  yet  considerably  remote  f 
the  trutli,  for  the  "altera  res,  quo  viassiM  refertur 
actually  named  in  the  preceding  labente  die;  the 
vious  meaning  and  connexion  of  the  whole  pas$ 
being,  Now,  labente  die  at  the  close  of  day, 
seeks  the  same  banquets  4rc,  and  afterwards^  ubi  digri 

tUMENQUE    OBSCURA    VICISSIM    LUNA    PREMIT ,    SUADENTOUE 

Dentia  sidera   somnos  when   the  banquet  is  over, 
night  too  in  her  turn  is  near  a  close,  sola  i>omo  i 
ftEt  vacua  &c«;  the  words  lumen  obscura  luna  phi 
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stADEirrouE  CADENTiA  siDERA  soHNOS,  in  the  second  clause 
of  tbe  passag^e,  exacUy  corresponding;  to  the  words  la- 
BERTH  j>iE  in  tlie  first,  and  expressing,  only  with  an 
elegant  variety  of  imagery,  the  exactly  similar  idea  of 
Hie  night  closing,  vicissim,  in  her  turn.  Compare  (Senec. 
JhwdL  1J4J): 

—  ''Astra  cum  repetunt  vices." 

Addison,  in  his  beautiful  and  well  known  hymn,  uses 
liie  corresponding  English  expression  in  nearly  the 
same  manner: 

"While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn." 

As  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting 
of  the  moon  succeeding  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Lucan 
speaks  of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  moon,  succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun  : 

"Sidera  prima  poli,  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas, 
Exicrant,  et  luna  suas  Jam  feccrat  umbras" 

LucA!f.  V.  424. 

Lucan's  *suas*  is  Virgil's  viassix.  Compare  also  the 
same  author,  TV,  282 : 

''Substituil  merso  dum  nox  sua  lumina  Phoebo." 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  *  vicissim'.  En.  T.  S?7; 
where  see  Comment.  So  also  Claudinn,  of  the  alternate 
succession  of  night  to  day: 

"Jamque  soporiferas  nocturna  silentia  tcrris 

Explicuere  vices." 

JtapL  Proserp.  III.  404; 

and,  still  more  apropos  to  our  text,  Lucretius  (V.  761), 
where,  having  first  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the 
moon  in  a  solar  eclipse,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the 
earth  •vicissim*,  in  her  turn,  intercepts  the  solar  rays 
from  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse: 

"Et  cur  terra  qucat  hinam  spoliarc  vicissim 
Lnmine." 
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88. 

WJIIIUT  OPERA  IRTERRtPTA  MINAEQCE 
MUHOROM  mCERTES   AEQTJATAQ17E  ■ACHINA  CAELO 


"Torqoet  nune  kpidem,  none  ingent  machinm  ligMu^ 

Hoiu  J^piil.  IL  2.7:^ 

''Sed  inagnitudo  operum,  aUiludo  muri  atque  lur  riim 
QMiiUludo  tormentorum ,  omnem  admipislralionem  ^A 
dabaf.'*  Caes.  (de  oppugnatione  HassiliaeJ  B.  C.  U^, 
From  which  passages  I  thinlL  it  may  be  safely  dedae^ 
&rst»  that  OPERA  in  the  text  is  taken,  not  in  its  genex^ 
but  in  its  particular,  sense,  and  means,  not  U^  Muifl 
ing  of  the  cUy,  but  specially  and  par  excellence,  ftf 
a$  we  ourselves  say  in  English,  Ae  fifcrkt,  i.  e*  li; 
defences,  forHficaHatu  of  the  town.  Compare:  **Urbai)i 
operibus  clausiL"  C.  Nep.  Miliiad.  VIL  2.  "CircumdaUin 
operibus  NumantiauL"  Yell.  Pat.  IL  4,  And  secondly 
that  MAcmKA  is  neither  (with  Heyne)  '' simplicitei 
moles,  aedificium,"  nor  (with  Gossrau)  ''die  Gerusie, 
the  scaffolding  of  the  walls,  nor  (with  Wagner)  "tmrt 
per  murum  dispositae,"  for  the  'turres*  have  bee 
mentioned  only  three  lines  previously,  but  the  'to§ 
menta\  or  other  engines  for  the  defence  of  the  dj^ 
Compare: 

''Aut  baec  ia  nostrot  fabricata  est  machina  muros 
Inspeclura  domoa  vcnturaque  desuper  urbL" 

and: 

"Quo  molem  bauc  iminaaia  equi  slalucre?  quia  auetocf . 
Quidve  peluat?  quae  religto?  aul  quae  machina  belUJ^' 

Ik,  Jl  IM; 

in  both  of  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  gmi 
height  of  the  'machina'  is  insisted  on,  height  aboy 
the  enemy  being  in  ancient  sieges  the  quality  miM 
requisite  in  all  engines  whether  of  offence  or  defenei 
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103. 

LICEAT   PilRYGlO    SERVIRE   MARITO 
fK>TALESQOe   TUAE  TYRI06   VERMITTERE   I>£XTRAE 


Vide  00  PERMiTT&RE  DfiXTRAE  Tvxs,  sili  luteiuc  luae 
Henniiiere,  ut  ik)tales  ad  maritum  perlincat."  Wiin- 
<krych. 

Wanderlich  is  ri^ht;  bul  was  preceded  by  H. 
Stepheas,  in  Uie  margin  of  whose  Edition ,  opposite  lo 
lOLiluEy  I  find  ^fidei\  Perxittere  is  llie  usual  term 
lor  handing  over  inlo  Ihe  safe  keeping  of  another  — 
lianslierring  lo  another  Ihe  power,  authority,  or  jurisdic- 
lioa  over  —  an  object;  compare:  "Servus  quidam,  cui 
cunctani  Tamiliae  tutelam  dominus  permiseral  suus." 
Appl.  Met  VIII,  22,  where  sec  Hildebrand. 


121. 

nUM    TREPIDANT    ALAE    SALTUSOUE   INDAfilNE   CINCCNT 


I  agree  with  Servius  and  Ladcwig  against  lleyne, 
Warner,  nnd  Forbiger,  that  alae  arc  the  'equites'  and 
oot  the  'pinnae',  or  Fedmiappen;  and  interpret  Silius's 
pamJlel 

—  ''Subitoque  extorrita  nioiho 
OcculUak  alae  venanlum  corpora  sjlvis.'* 

SiL.  Ital.  II.  418, 

nol»  with  Forbiger,  "Venantes  latebanl  post  alas  in- 
daginum,"  but  simply,  and,  as  1  think,  according  to  the 
plain  construction,  'alae  venantum  occultant  corpora 
(sua),  i.  e.  equites  venatores  occultant  se*.  Sco))pa  (in 
Gruter's  Thesaurus,  I.  625)  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  fragment,  thai  there  were  four  species 
of  huntsmen:   "Investigatores,  Indicatores,  Insidialores, 
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ci  Alati,  qui  cquo  feras  in  casses  urgent" 
Compare  Sil.  Ilal.  U.  84: 

—  "Sed  virgine  dentior  ala  est" 

The  term  is  preserved  in  Italian;  see  Manzoni's  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  Cap,  IV,:  "Con  gli  occhi  a  lerra,  col  padi9 
compa^no  al  fianco,  passo  la  porta  di  quella  cas% 
attraverso  il  coriile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava  coir 
una  curiosita  poco  ceremoniosa,  sail  le  scale,  e  di 
mezzo  all*  altra  folia  sig^norile  che  fece  ala  al  SM 
passag^o,  segruito  da  cento  s^ardi,  giunse*'  &c.  Also 
Ibid.  Cap.  X.:  "Si  smonlo  fira  due  ale  di  popolo  che 
i  servi  facevano  stare  indietro." 


125. 

ADERO    ET   TUA   SI   MUH   CERTA   VOLUNTAS 
CONNUIUO   JUNGAM    STABILI    PROPIUAMQUE   DICABO 
HlC    UYMExNAEUS    ERIT 


"Hic  HYMENAEUS  ERIT,  i.  c.  hac  crunt  nupliae."  Servios. 
"Dort  sei  das  braulllche  Fest**  Voss. 
"Hymen AEus  hier  die  solemnia  nuptiarum,  die  Art  and 
Weise  der  Verbindun^."  Thiel. 

But  first,  Virgil,  where  he  uses  'Hymenaeus'  in 
this  sense  elsewhere,  invariably  puts  it  in  the  plunl 
number;  and  secondly,  hymenaeus  in  this  sense  is  a  mere 
laulology  of  the  preceding  line.  I  therefore  understand 
HYMENAEUS  hcrc  to  mcau  slricUy  and  properly  the  deiig 
Hymen ;  as  if  Venus  had  said :  'aderimus  ego  et  Hy- 
menaeus*.    Conipare  Ovid,  Metam,  17.  428: 

—  **Noii  proniiba  Juno, 
Non  Hymenaeus  adesi;" 

Heroid,   VJ.  43: 

'^Non  e{^o  sum  furto  tibi  cognita:  pronuba  Juno 
Affiiit.  el  seiiis  (cmpora  vinelus  Hymen;'* 
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Met€tm.  IX,  761: 

'Pronuba  quid  Juno,  quid  ad  hacc,  Hymenaee,  vonitis 
Saera ;" 

and,  above  all,  Metam,  IX.  795: 

'PoBlera  lux  radiis  latum  patefecerat  orbem, 
^  .Cum  .Venus,  ct  Juno,  sociosquc  Hymcnacus  ad  ifi:nc8 

Conveniunt,  potiturquc  sua  pucr  Iphis  I&nthc.'* 

The  three  deities  whose  sanction,  as  appears  from  Uiis 
last  passage,  was  necessary  to  conslitute  a  perfect 
marriage,  are  thus  brougrht  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Eneas  and  Dido;  viz.  Juno  and  Hymen  by  their  actual 
presence,  and  Venus  by  her  certa  voluntas,  pledged 
to  Juno. 


128. 

ATQOE   DOLIS   RISIT   CYTHEREA   REPERTIS 


^ol,  with  Ser\ius  and  Burmann,  "dolis  Junonis,  quos 
Venus  videbat,  deprchcndcbat;"  but,   with  lleyne  and 
Foibiger,   "quos  Juno  excogitavcrat,  slruxeral.*'     Com- 
pare (exactly  parallel):   "liUc  cpulante  Britannico,  quia 
«bos  potusque  ejus  delectus  ex  ministris  guslu  explo- 
«bal,  ne  omilterctur  institutum,    aul  ulriusquc   morle 
proderetur  scelus,  talis  dolus  repertus  est."  Tacit.  Ann. 

m.  16. 


132. 


ODORA    CANUM    VIS 


^es  robusti."  Heyne. 

**Vn 

»oc.  VIS  et  magnum  numcrum  et  robur  canum  indicat." 
Forbig^er. 

•^0:  what  kind  of  'vis'  is  meanl,  is  clearly  poinled 
**^^  l^y  ODORA.     Odora  canum  VIS,    literally  the  smelling 
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talent  or  instinct  of  dogs  —  dogs  having  the  smettmg 
talent  —  keen-scented  dogs;  i.  e.  hounds,  Jagdhunde. 
So  in  Horace,  Epod,  VL  5: 

''Nam,  qualis  aut  Molpssus,  aut  ftilvus  Lacon, 
Arnica  vis  pastofibus;" 

'vis'  is  shown  by  the  context  not  to  be  the  talent  of 
smelling,  *vis  odoratus  *,  but  the  talent  —  energy  —  of 
fighting,  i.  e.  strength  and  courage:  that  this  is  the  'vis' 
meant,  is  shown  by  the  species  of  dogs  mentioned,  the 
Molossus  and  I^con,  bulldog  and  mastiff,  whose  'vis', 
innate  energy  of  strength  and  courage,  is  'arnica  paslori- 
bus*,  sciz.  because  by  means  of  those  qualities  the 
sheep  are  protected  from  the  wolves.  In  like  manner, 
Petron.  p.  32t :  ''Lapidum  virgultorumque  vis",  ike 
properties  of  stones  and  shrubs. 


143. 

QUALIS   UBI   HIBERNAM   LYCIAM    XANTHIQUE   FXUENTA 
DESERIT    AC    DELUM    MATERNAM    INVISIT    APOLLO 
INSTAURATQUE    CH0R08  MIXTIQUE   ALTARIA    HRCUM 
CRETESQUE    DRYOPESQUE   FREMUNT   PICTIQUE   AGATHYRSI 
IPSE  JUGIS   CYNTHI   GRADITUR   MOLLIQUE   FLUENTEM 
FRONDE   PREMIT   CRINEM   FINGENS   ATQUE   IMPUCAT    AURO 
TELA  SONANT   HUMERIS   BAUD   UXO   SEGNIOR   IBAT 
AENEAS   TANTUM    EGREGIO    DECUS   ENITET   ORE 


Not  only  is  the  hero  of  the  Eneis  modelled  after  the 
hero  of  the  Argonautics  (sec  Comm.  En,  III.  10,),  but 
he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  selfsame  comparisons: 

H  Ainufiv  tvifftur  eni  Sar&oio  (for^h 

Toio^  ava  nlti&w  dfifiov  ttup  (sciz.  Itj^rw),** 

Apoll.  Rhoo.  I.  307. 
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HiBERNAH.  —   "Non   dvax^fUifOVy    seel    evx^iu^oov 
(ul  vociil  Aristol.  PoUt.  VIL),  i.  c.  aplam  hiemnnlibus, 
ita  enim  regionis  est  ingenium."  Lemaire,  after  Servius. 
I   think  however,    wilh  Heyne,   that  hibernam  is  Iiere 
neither  <lua/e»/i€(K)y,  nor  evx^.ifUQOVy  does  not  direcliy 
express  either  the  clemency,    or   inclemency,    of  the 
Lycian  winter   or  of  the  Lycian  climate,    but  simply 
thai  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo;  ubi  hi- 
bemabat.  Of  this  use  of  'hibernus*  we  have  numerous 
examples:  ''Sol  aut  ignis  hibernus.'*  Cic.de Senect.AW. 
''Hibemum  cubiculum."  Cic.  Ep.  ad.  0-  Pr,  I.  3,  1,  "Hi- 
bema  pira."  Pun.  XXXXYI.  26.     '*Hibernus  calcealus 
feminarum."  Id.  ib.  c.  8.     *'Hiberni  agni."  Id.  VIU.  47. 
Not  the  sun,  fire,    chamber,    pears,    shoeing,    lambs, 
kaving  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham- 
ber &c.  in  or  for  the  time  of  winter;   so ,   in  English, 
winter  clothing,  winter  provisions,  winter  quar- 
ters &c.;    and  so,  in  the   text,  hibernam  lyciam;    not 
wintry  (having  the  character  of  winter)  Lycia,   but 
winter  (the  adjective  winter,  i.  e.  of  winter,  belonging 
to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia;  as  if  Virgil  had  said, 
•hibema  sua  in  Lycia*.    Accordingly  Servius:   "ConsUit 
Apotlinem    sex    mensibus   hiemalibus    apud    Pataram, 
Lyciae  civitatem,  dare  responsa."    In  which  statement 
however  Servius  can   hardly  be  perfectly  correct,    for 
if  Apollo    spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the 
other  half  in  Delos,  when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his 
fiounous  shrine  at  Delphi?  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
having  spent  the  winter  in  Lycia  he  paid  only  a  pas- 
sing visit  to  '  maternam  Dolon ',  on  his  way  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Delphi;  and  accordingly  Avienus  represents 
the  festivities  at  Delos   in   honor  of  Apollo  as  taking 
place  early  in  the  spring,  *vere  novo ' : 

"Omnes  faiidico  curant  solennia  Phoebo. 
Nam  cum  vere  novo  IcIUis  sc  dura  roiuxul, 
Culmiiiibusquo  cavis  blandum  strcpil  ales  lliruiido, 
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Gens  devota  choros  agitat,  [craliluque]  sacrato 
Ludunt  festa  die,  visit  sacra  numen  alumnum" 

Descripi.  Orb.  Terrae,  705. 

Compare  the  account  which  Virgil  here  gives  us  of  the 
reyoicings  with  whidi  Apollo   was  greeted  at  Delos  on 
his  arrival  there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  Ihe 
winter  in  Lycia,  with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius 
(Orat,  XIV.  10),  after  Alcaeus,   of  his  festal  receplioo 
at  Delphi   in   summer  on   his  return   from   his  visit  lo 
the  Hyperboreans;   an  account,  not  only  full  of  beaulj 
in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage  before 
us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  D^^ 
no  less   than  for  the   numerous  other  charming  f^^' 
ments,  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  other  authors,  wl^^^ 
he  has  handed  down  to  us ,    I  gladly  render  Himes-"^ 
the  humble   tribute  of  my  thanks;  and  to  my  th"'"^^ 
would  add  my  recommendation  of  the  fmc  old  r 
rician   (easily  accessible    since  the  publication   of 
works  at  Gottingcn  by  Wernsdorf  in  1790)  to  the  at 
tion   of  scholars,   if  I   did  not  feel  how  little  likel 
be  of  much  effect  such  recommendation  from  one 
known  in  the  literary  world  than  even  Himerius  hxtw'^ 
Implicat  auro.  —  It  appeiirs  from  Callimachus  (Hy^ 
in  ApoU,  32)  that  golden  dress  and  ornaments  specie^ 
belonged  to  Apollo: 

"A'^itrcot  ly  'noXhavi  to,  r'  nfdvrov,  tj  i*  €TTi7T0(icTt^f 

II   TC    XvQtl^    TO,    J*    aCfi/M    TO    AvTtXlOP,    tf    T£    (fag€J(ffi' 

XQvata  jtai  Ta  Tudda.  nokvx^vog  yag-  AnoXktaif, 
Km  76  nolvxtiavoi,** 

See  also   in  La  Cerda  numerous  citations  lo  the  sac::^ 
effect. 
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160. 

LNTERKA    MAG1IO   SHSCERI   HURMDRE   CAIELDM 
INCIFIT    INSEQUITUR   COM  MIXTA   GRAlVDlTiE   NIMBUS 
KT  TYRII   COMITES   PASSIM   £T   TROJANA   JUVENTUS 
DARDANIUSQIIE   NEPOS   A'ElfERIS   DIVERSA   PER    AGROS 
TECTA  METU   PETIERE  RUUlfT   PE  M0?ITIBUS    AMNES 
Sl'ELUNCAM   DIDO   DUX   ET  TROJANUS   EANDEM 
DEV'ENIUNT    PRIMA   ET   TELLUS  ET    PRONUBA  JUIfO 
DANT   SlGNCa   FULSERE   IGNES   ET    CONSCIUS    AETHER 
CONNUBIIS   SUMMOgUE   ULULARUNT    VERTiCE  NYMPHAE 


§1. 

ioe  storm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause 
^  the  union  between  Eneas  and  Dido ,  and  hides  it 
Dm  the  eyes  of  the  company  present,  but  is  emble- 
itical  of  it.  There  is  a  union  taking:  place  at  the 
me  time  between  Eneas  and  Dido  and  between  the 
*  and  the  earth.    Compare: 

"Turn  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  Aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laeUc  descendil,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corporc,  foetus." 

Gcorg,  II.  323. 

—  •'Ipsum  in  connubia  lerrae 
Actheni,  cum  pluviie  rarescunt  nubila,  solvo"  (Venus  seiz.). 

Stat.  SHv,  I.  2.  185. 

**Cras  crit,  quo  primus  Aether  copula vit  nuptias, 
L't  pater  totum  bearet  vcrnus  annum  nubibus. 
In  sin  urn  maritus  fmber  fluxit  alniac  conjugis, 
I'ndc  fetus  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  oorporc." 

Perviy ilium   Veneris,  do. 

^e  union  of  Dido  and  Eneas  is  plainly  modelJed 
^er  that  of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  are  brought  about 
'ccially  by  Juno  herself;  both  lake  place  in  a  cave, 
t  d  the  Nymphs  ofliciate  at  both : 

Art^  tw  fi/u&Uff 

J^a  tot'  coTo^ecray  Xtrngop  fuya*  roio  d'  vntfi&t 
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X^vrnoy  myXiiip  tmaf  (kdw,  0990  neloito 
7Y/tfi}ci(  o  yafioi  *f^  aoi^ifio^.  ai^ta  dt  inpi 
]\'vfuptM  ofit^o/uvM  XiVKOig  €n  nouulu  Moknonf 

Jjnpo^iov 

A$  iMtr  t'  Aiyawv  noiofiov  Maharro  &vyaifff^ 

Apoll.  RaoD.  IV.  1130  J^  seq. 

$  UI. 
Dant  signum.  —  A  si^al  at  the  commencemenl  of 
a  ceremony,  or  when  a  number  of  persons  is  to  be 
sel  in  motion  at  once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  firo- 
quentiy  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  See  the  Pro- 
cession in  the  AckilMs,  II,  153: 

''Jamque  movent  fressQs;  thiasisque  Umcnia  boxus 
Signa  dedit,  qualar  aera  Rheae,  quater  Evia  pulsant 
Terga  maau.*' 

Also  En,  r,  578: 

^  "Signum  elamore  paratis 

Epytides  longe  dedit,  insonaitqne  flagello.** 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Jupiter's  giving  the 
signal  to  the  lightnings  to  play  in  honor  of  Probinus 
and  Olybrius's  entering  on  the  consular  office: 

''Ut  sceptnim  gesscre  manu,  membrisque  rigentes 
Aptavere  togas,  signum  dat  summus  hiulca 
Nube  pater,  gratamque  facem  per  inane  rotantcs 
Prospera  vibrati  tonuerunt  omlna  nimbi." 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybr,  Cum.  205, 

§  IV. 

it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  our  author  repre- 
sents the  union  of  Enens  and  Dido  as  taking  place 
under  unlucky  omens;  that  the  'signum*  spoken  of 
was  an  earthquake,  and  that  an  earthquake  was  in  a 
high  degree  unlucky  (*'Nihil  lam  incongruum  nubcnli- 
bus,  quam  terrae  motus  vel  caeli. "  Scrvius),  that  llie 
flashing  of  Ether  was  unlucky  ( ''Cum  enim  ail  fiilsisse 
ignes,  infaustum  connubium  videturoslendere."  Servius), 
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and  finaJly,  that  the  'ululatus'  of  the  Nymphs  pro- 
iniosticated  death:  "Ideo  medium  elegit  scrmonem  (ulu- 
laresciz.)  quia  post  nuptias  mors  consecula  est."  Ser- 
ms.  And  so  Henry  Stephens :  ''Ulularunt,  mortem  hoc 
connubium  secuturam  signiAcanles."   And  AlQeri: 

—  •Air  aure 
VniJ  auspiej  s'odiro;  U  suol  tremd;" 

And  Heyne :   ''Mala  nuptianim  omina  enarrarc  debebat 
poeta  et  videtur  enarrare :  motum  terrae,  aeris  fhigoreni 
venlo  concilati,   Ailmina,   et  per  montium  juga  auditos 
elamores  vel  ululatus;  quae  omnia,  cum  tempeslate  et 
|>rocella  magna  interdum  conjuncta,  nunc  praeclare  ad 
deas  pronubas  Tellurem  et  Junonem,  et  ad  Nymphas 
lanquam    carmen    nuptiale  canentes  referuntur."    And 
again :  ''Ululant  adeo  prae  terrore  et  sensu  magni  mall." 
I  hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  the  author's 
whole  drift  and  intention.    First,  the  signal  given  was 
Dot  the   act   of  Tellus  singly   (in  which   case  indeed 
there  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  supposing  it 
to  be  an  earthquake),   but  the  act  of  Teilus  cor^ointly 
with  Juno  who  in   the  ancient  cosmology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  earthquakes,  and  who  besides,  being  the 
(Hend  and  protectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting 
on  the  present  occasion    in   her  special   character  of 
Pronuba,   in  a  marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself 
for  their  advantage,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  party 
to  the  production  of  a  bad  omen.    The  erroneous  sup^ 
position  of  an   earthquake  has  no  doubt  arisen  out  of 
the  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the  Tellus  spoken 
of  was  the  material  tellus,   the  earth;  this  being  once 
assumed,    the  second  error  followed  as    a  necessary 
consequence,  there  being  no  conceivable  way  in  which 
the  material  earth  could   give  a  signal  except  by  mo- 
tion ,  i.  e.  earthquake.    Avoiding  this  error  —  keeping 
clear  of  the  manifest  absurdity  that  the  solid  material 
earth  and  the  person  Juno  united  to  give  the  signal. 
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and  understanding:  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  two  per- 
sonally present  Goddesses,   Tellus  and  Juno,   gave  tJie 
signal  together,  oil  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthqiiaJce 
vanishes,  and,  with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  bud 
omens.   The  two  Goddesses  are  to  be  regarded  as  givi/igr 
the  signal  for  the  flashings  of  £ther  and  the  huzzaing^ 
of  tlie  Nymphs   in   honor  of  Dido's  wedding,   with  a 
simple  nod  of  the  head,  or  waive  of  the  hand,  just  as 
in  the  passage  above  quoted   from  Claudian ,    Jupiier 
must  be  imagined  to  give  with  a  similar  nod  of  the 
head ,  or  waive  of  the  hand ,  the  signal  for  the  similar 
manifestations  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  on  their  consulate. 

§  V. 
Prima  tellus.  —  The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  Tel- 
lus, not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  'pri- 
mum '  and  to  signify  '^Primum  Tellus  et  Juno  dant  sig- 
num,  turn  uluiarunt  Nymphae,**  (for  why  should  such 
extraordinary  care  and  emphasis  be  used  to  inform  us 
that  the  signal  pre  ceded  the  act  which  it  commanded), 
but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in  which  Tellus 
was  present  at  tlie  wedding,  viz.  as  the  first  spouse, 
and  first  mother  ^Der  Himmel  ist  der  Vater,  die  Erde 
die  Mutter  aller  Dinge."  Comfucius;  see  Du  Halde,  vol. 
II.  p.  349;  Klemm,  Cuitur-Geschichie,  vol  VL  p,  321). 
Compare:  "primamque  Deorum Tellurem  *'  (En.  VIL 136) ; 
where  it  will  be  observed  further  that  Tellus  is  intro- 
duced, as  in  our  text,  in  the  company  of  the  Nymphs 
(''primamque  Deorum  Tellurem  Nymphasque" ) ,  and 
Varro,  A  R.  L  1:  "Itaque  quod  ii  parentes  magni  di- 
cuntur,  Jupiter  paler  appellalur,  Tellus  terra  mater." 
Also  Hesiod.  Theog,  v.  44: 

^Oi(ay  jrfvog 

Prima  being  so  understood ,  each  of  the  two  divinities 
present  has  a  title,  not  only  of  honor,  but  appropriate 
to  the  role  which  she  was  then  playing. 
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$  VI. 
FoLSERE  iGHEs  ET  coNSCius  AETHER  etc.  —  Immediately 
00  receiving  the  signal  from  Juno  and  Tellus,  Ether  (per- 
sonally present  no  less  than  Tellus)  lights  the  nuptial 
torch  (held  hy  Juno  herself  at  the  marriage  of  Pelcus 
and  Thetis:  ^'Avu]  d^  otkag x^i{}taaip  avtaxov  Nvii- 
^liiov"  Ai'OLi..  Rhod.  IV.  808);  compare  Himer.  Orat. 
m  Sererum  Connub,:  ^^ Am tioi  xig  dada  fiey^^V^-'* 
and  Ciaudian,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  IL  230: 

—  "Nimbis  Hymcnaeus  hiulcis 
Intonat,  ct  testes  iirmant  connubia  flammae." 

and  the  Nymphs  (also  personally  present,)  raise,  not  a 
melancholy  cry  or  howl,  but,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from 
(he  manner  in  which  both  Ovid  (Heroid.  VIL  95,  Dido 
herself  speaking)  and  Statins  (Silv.  III.  L  75),  refer  to 
our  text  and  quote  the  word  'ulularo'  from  it,  the 
nuptial  huzza.    Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  II.  til  : 

"Pronaba  Tisiphone  thalamis  ululavil  in  iilis;" 

(where,  the  ill  omen-  being  solely  in  the  word  'Tisi- 
phone', *ululnre'  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  the 
German  jauchzen.^) 

—  "Laetis  ululare  Iriumphis." 

LucAx.  VI.  261. 

''Liber  adcst,  festisque  frcmunt  ululatibus  agri." 

Ovid.  Metam,  lU.  528, 

—  ''Jam  gaudia  magnae 

Testanlur  voces,  viclorquc  ululatus  adcrral 

Auribus.'* 

Stat.  Thcb.  IX.  177. 

and  Virgil  himself.  En.  XI.  662 : 

—  "Magnoque  ululanlc  tumuitu 
Feminea  exultant  lunatis  agnuna  pcllis." 

Xor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  Nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  huzza 
at  a  marriage;  for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids  and 
even  wild  Pan  himself,  are  brought  by  Himerius  to  the 
wedding  of  Severus:  ''t^yayov  d'av  ex  fuv  A&}]Viov 
rag  Moi^aag rag  Nfjifrjidag  dt  tK  tov  yaroi'o?, 
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wfKpiov  le  /o()ot^5  xm  .^Qttadoiv  i]X(a  xai  JSaTtf(Hm^9c 
axiQTWWag  xai  ITava  mf()i^ovta  xai  navta  xov  Ju^^ 

waov  9'iaaov  tvumd-fv^  onov  xa  ^Qotfieva 

jflXa   nov  fioi  naQd'evrnv,   nov  de  rji&fxov  ;|fo()o/; 
Yfiiv  T(DV  Xommv  naQaxoiQovaiv  o«  Xoyoi.    j^nierof 
rig  d^da  fuyaXtjv.   o  de  vig   i]xuio.  (fdtj  ds  exsrof 
ra  ovfinavva.*'  Himer.  Orai.  in  Set^erum  Connubialis,20. 
And  Apollonius  (see  §  11.  Jibove)  represents   Juno  as 
bringing  for  Ihe  especial  honor  of  Jason,  ^^hpova  xx^dm- 
vovaa^'*  not  only   the  Nymphs  of  the   mountains,   but 
those   of  the  rivers  and   of  the  woods,    to  officialc  at 
his  union  with  Medea. 

SuMMo  VERTICE.  —  TThesc  words  compared  with  tlie 
corresponding  words  of  Apollonius  (Hrom  whom,  see  §  U. 
above,  the  whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied),  ^Ai 
ifoQtog  xoQVifag  Mekirrjiov  afitpevefiovtOy*  seem  to 
determine  the  Nymphs  spoken  of,  to  be,  not  the  Hama- 
dryads (who  are  separately  mentioned  by  Apollonius) 
but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  Nymphs:  ^Ai  /lev  ooai 
Gxomag  oQeatv  Xaxov.''    Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1226. 

§  VIL 

So  far  all  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriage 
planned  and  desired  by  Juno  for  the  benefit  of  Dido 
and  Carthage,  has  been  solemnised  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the  nuptial 
torch  kindled  by  Ether  himself,  the  nuptial  huzza 
raised  by  the  Nymphs,  Venus  so  far  from  placing  any 
impediment  in  the  way,  actually  consenting,  and  (ai 
vers.  125)  giving,  as  it  were,  her  proxy  to  Juno;  but 
all  is  insuf&cient;  Juno's  intentions  are,  as  Venus  (vers. 
128)  well  knew  they  would  be,  all  frustrated;  the  Fates 
are  more  powerful  tlian  she ;  what  she  intended  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  Dido  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  very  next  line,  the  first  step  towards 
Dido's  ruin: 
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"ille  dies  primus  leti  priinusque  maluruin." 

the  report  of  wbaL  bas  happened  spreads  far  and 
near;  larbas  becomes  jealous,  complains  to  Jupiter; 
Mercury  is  sent  down,  Eneas  hurried  off  to  Italy,  and 
uorortunate  and  betrayed  Dido  (l^^^ray^^*  observe,  not 
by  Juno,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and  rnistnit04l, 
but  by  Venus  and  Eneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 


f 


178. 

IRA   IRRITATA    DEORUM 


'^Xmofuvrj  Ju.      Apoll.  Uhod.  11.  40.     For  Ihe  struc- 
ture see  Comments  En.  IL  413;  III.  181, 
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iUPlT£R   OMNIPOTENS    GUI   KUNC   MAURUSIA    PICTIS 
GERS   EPULATA   TORIS   LENAEUM   UBAT   UONOKEM 
ASPICIS    HAEC  AH   T£   GERITOR   CUM   FULMINA    TORV^^'i 
SKOUID^UAH   HORREMUS 


Observe  the  emphasis  in  nunc:  now  and  never  be/ore: 
iky  worship  having,  until  introduced  by  me  (see  v.  199), 
been  unknown  io  ihe  Maurusian  nation"  Ck)mparc: 
''Cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo/'  £»./.  271;  and  Peerlkamp*8 
Dote  on  tliat  passage. 

GfiHiTOR.  —  Observe  Virgil's  usual  correctness:  lar- 
bas, Ui£  son  of  Jupiter  (see  v,  198),  addresses  Jupiter 
not  (as  Ancbisas  En.  IL  691)  with  ihe  ordinary  term 
'pater',  a  term  so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  appli- 
cable by  any  junior  or  inferior,  to  any  senior  or 
superior  (t»ee  En.  IL  2),  but  witl)  tlic  proper  and 
distinctive  api>cilatk>a  'gcnitor '  C^'o  ytvviioag  naitiif^' 
Sopu.  Electr.  1432). 
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416. 

MAEONIA   MENTOM   BUTRA   CRINEIIQTJE  MADENTEM 
SUBNEXUS 


"Crinem  ungucnlaiam  subnixum  et  subligalum  habeas; 
aut  'subnixus*,  fiducia  elatus."  Servius. 
''*Subnixus'.     Salmasius,  ad  Solinum,   p.  392,  sub- 
nexus,  perperam."  N.  Hcins.  in  Burmann. 
***Subnixus*.     Sic  membranae  nostrae."  Bninck. 
''Habens  subnixum,  i.  e.  subligalum   mentum**    &c.  Li 
Cerda. 
^*Subnixus',  mcnlo  ac  crine  subnixo,  milra;    scilicet 

mitra  subligalum  habens  menlum Polest  'sub- 

nixus',  exquisilius  diclum  videri;  quodcunque  enim 
subligalum  sibi  babel  aliquam  rem,  illud  subnixum  ea 
re  videri  polesl."  Heyne. 

^Piieo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebanl  fasciae,  quae 
subler  menlum  colligari  solebanl;  ilaque  'menlum 
crinemque  madenlem  subnixus',  i.  q.  milra 
subligalum  habens  menlum"  <&c.  Wagner. 
^Leidens  Cod.  subnexus  ....  sed  alteram  lecUonem 
'subnixus'  recte  defendunl  Heynius,  el  Gronov.  in 
Dia&.  Stat.  c.  54.  p.  543."  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  Ihe  whole  annals  of  criticism  there  is 
no  instance  of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agreeinc^, 
not  merely  to  accept  a  solecism  fh>m  the  MSS.,  but  to 
defend  it  by  argument,  while  there  was  at  hand  a 
reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable  with  respect 
to  grammar,  but  affording  a  better,  clearer,  and  stronger 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  *Subnixus\ 
having  an  active  signification,  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity exist  in  connexion  with  mentdm;  and  Virgil  must 
have  writlen  not  'sub  nix  us',  but,  as  found  in  the 
Leyden  MS.,  subnexus;  a  reading,  besides,  preferable 
to  *subnixus'  (supposing  *subnixus'   possible)    for 
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these  iwo  additional  reasons;  first,  as  presenting  the 
idea  of  subligatton,  or  tying  underneath,  an  idea  not  at 
aii  expressed  by  'subnixus',  as  is  sufllcienlly  shown 
bySilius*s  ''gaieainque  coruscis  subnixain  cristis,"  where 
ibe  helmet  (which  is  below)  is  represented  as  'sub- 
oixa'  on  the  crests  (which  are  above);  and  secondly, 
as  ihe  precise  word  which  our  author  has  elsewhere 
used  on  two  very  similar  occasions: 

—  'Fasos  cervix  cui  lactea  crincs 
Accipit,  et  molli  subnectens  circulus  auro." 

En.  X,  137. 

"Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circlos 
Cervici  subnecte." 

Georg.  HI.  166. 

Compare  Statins,  Silv.  V.  3.  115: 

—  "Speciequc  comam  subnexus  utraque;" 

aud  especially  Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  X17IL  1:    "Mir^^ijc 
uvadedtfuyog  xr^v  xof^rjy.* 

1  do  not  hesitate  therefore  here,  as  I  have  not  he- 
silaled  at  £n.  I.  452  (where  there  is  the  precisely  op- 
posite scriptural  error)  and  at  En.  11.  616,  to  discard 
Irom  the  text  a  reading,  which,  although  recommended 
by  the  vast  majority  both  of  MSS.  and  of  editors,  bears 
a  manifest  falsehood  on  its  forehead,  and  to  adopt 
a  reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objection  than 
the  slender  support  aiforded  it  either  by  MS.  or  printed 
authority,  no  MS.,  so  far  as  I  know,  being  in  its  favor, 
except  the  single  Leyden  one  quoted  by  Heyne,  and 
■0  editions  except  the  Baskerville  and  that  of  Ruaeus. 


237. 

NAVIGET 


This  imperative  placed   first  in  the  verse,  and  separa- 
ted f^om  both  preceding  and  subsequent  context  by  a 
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complete  pause,  and  therefore  constituting  in  itself    wi 
entire  sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic;  see 
Comments  En.  U.  246;  IV.  274. 


242. 

TUM   VIRGAM   CAPIT   HAG  ANIMAS   ILL£  £VOCAT    ORCO 

PALLENTES   ALIAS   SUB   TARTARA   TRISTU   MFFTIT 

DAT   SOMNOS   ADIMlTl^UE   ET   LUMINA   MORTE   RESIGNAT 


§1. 

Dat  SOMNOS  ADiMiTouE.  —  Thc  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween Uiese  words  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
LDMiNA  MORTE  RESiGNAT  will  appear  morc  evident  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  coming  on  of  sleep  at  night  and  the  wak- 
ing in  the  morning  were  in  ancient  times  supposed  to 
be  so  much  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mercury, 
that  not  only  were  libations  made  to  that  deity  just 
before  going  to  bed,  but  it  was  usual  to  have  EQ/uPBg 
or  liule  images  of  him  (corresponding  to  the  little  cru- 
cifixes which  are  so  generally  throughout  Christendom 
hung  on  or  necur  the  bed )  either  affixed  to ,  or  earved 
on,  some  part  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  last  object  beheld  by  the  closing  eyes  at  night, 
and  the  first  which  should  salute  the  opening  eyes 
.  in  the  morning.    See  Schol.  ad  Hom.  Odyss,  tff.   198. 

Hence  appears  how  even  stronger  than  I  have  stated 
in  the  following  section  of  this  Comment,  is  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  one  function  of  Mercury  with  the  other, 
the  closing  of  the .  sleeper's  eyes  at  night  on  the  sleep- 
ing couch  and  the  opening  of  them  in  the  morning, 
with  the  closing  of  the  dead  man's  eyes  on  the  death- 
bed and  the  opening  of  them  eight  days  after  on  the 
*lectus  funeralis*. 

Statins,  Theb.  11.  50,  makes  a  most  poetical  use  of 
the  empire  assigned  by  (he  ancienia  to  Mercury  over 
sleep : 
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—  "S^por  obviiit  ilU  (sciz.  Mercnrio) 
Nocti*  a^lMU  cqaos,  Ircpidusqac  assurgii  honori 
Numinis,  cl  recto  deeedit  limile  caeli." 

§  U. 

LDMniA  MORTE  REttOHAT.  —  '^Claudit,  perturhat.*'  Ser- 
vius.  An  inlerpreUilion  which  we  cannot  entertain  Tor 
one  moment,  in  as  much  as  it  is  in  direct  o[>position 
io  the  conslanl  use  of  the  word,  which  is<  never  *c1au- 
dcre',  but  always  *aperire'. 

Forcellini,  following  a  second  interpretation  of  Scr- 
ms:  ^resolvere  oculos,  labefacta  eorum  slnictura. " 
Equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
ft)  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of 
*resig;nare ',  and  (b)  b.ecause  lumina  morte  resignat  were 
then  but  a  repetition  of,  and  much  weaker  form  of  ex* 
piession  for,  sub  tartara  tristia  MiTrrr. 

Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot,  and 
following  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  authority,  substi- 
tnte  Mimina'  forLDMiKA,  thus  giving  us  a  fade  repeti- 
tion either  of  sub  tartara  tristia  MnriT,  or  of  e\'ocat 
oico,  or  of  both;  and,  not  content  himself  with  his  own 
proposition  ,  ingenuously  subjoins:  ''Qui  melius  se  ex 
hoe  loco  expedierit,  illi  lubens  accesserim." 

Jahn  (and  Ladewig  also)  follows  Servius ,  with  only  a 
very  slight  deviation,  ''Mihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morte  clau- 
iU,  ut  hvgus  versus  sententia  sit,  virga  Ula  dat  somnum 
el  moriem.  resignat  enim  poeta  propter  praecedens 
aboot  scripsisse  videtur.  adimit  oculis  somnum,  ot 
denuo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludit,"  and  is  an* 
swered  by  the  same  argument. 

'lEqnidem  malim  Hemistichium  abesse,  et  lumina  morte 
itEsiGNAT;  quocunque  te  interpretatione  vertas,  senten* 
tia  est  a  loco  aliena."    Heyne. 

^'Hanc  esse  persiiasum  habeo  sententiam :  lumina  aperit 
jantfam  se  ciaudeftfta;  ul  Mercurius  dicatur  in  vitam 
revocare  jam  morientes."  Wagner.  And  so  Voss :  "Voni 
Tode,  vom  Todesschlummer  entsiegell;  d.  i.  die  schon 
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Slerbenden  in's  Leben  zuruckfShri,  nicht  die  Geslor- 
bencn.  Es  ist  Stei^erung  des  vorher^henden  somkos 
ADiMiT."  To  which  exposition,  besides  Ihe  strong  ob- 
jection raised  by  Wagner  himself,  ^nihil  tale  a  caeteris 
scrip toribus  (de  Mercurio  sciz.)  traditur,"  there  is  the  no 
trifling  obstacle,  that  it  represents  Mercury  as  opening 
the  eyes  before  they  are  closed. 

From  all  these  embroilments  it  is  pleasant  to  turo 
to  what,  to  me  at  least,  appears  an  unobjectionable  in- 
terpretation, first,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Tumebus  (Ad- 
vers.  lib.  XXIV,)  and  afterwards  adopted  by  that  fine 
old  Spanish  commentator,  La  Cerda,  whose  admirable 
Virgil  lies  as  much  neglected  in  modern  studios  as  an 
Irish  publication  in  a  London  bookseller's  shop,  and  nc 
doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  question 
"What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Galilee?"  La  Cerda'f 
words  are  brief:  "Aperit  lumina  in  rogo;   in  quo  alio* 
sum  ad  morem  Romanorum."    This  interpretation,  first 
preserves  to  resignat  its  ordinary,  well  etablished  sig- 
nification of  opening,  unsealing;  compare   '^testamenti 
resignat"  (Hon.  EpisL  L  7.  9)  unseals  the  (previouslj 
sealed,  'signata')  wills.    Secondly,  assigns  to  Mercurj 
no  new,  unheard-of  office,   the  opening  of  the  dead 
man's  eyes  on  the  pile  (probably  done  originally  witb 
the  intention  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  his  way  Iq 
Hades)  being  naturally  placed   under  the  auspices  oC 
or  ascribed  to,  the  ifwxonofinog  himself;  nay,  formiBS 
the  first  and   most  indispensable  step   to  be  taken  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.    Thirdly,  avoids  all 
repetition.    Fourthly,   makes  allusion   to  a  rite  which 
the  Romans  regarded  as  of  great  importance  and  so- 
lemnity:  ^'Morientibus  illos  (oculos)  operire  rursusque 
in   rogo  patefacere,   Quiritium   magno  ritu  sacrum 
est;    ita  more  condito,  ut  neque  ab  homine  supremum 
eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  caelo  non  ostendi."    Pun.  XI.  37. 
In   solemn  funerals  therefore  tlie  dead  man's  eyes  re* 
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named  closed  for  seven  entire  days,  being  closed  at 
Ike  time  of  deatli  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fomi]y, 
md  opened  by  the  same  hand  when  the  body  was 
Wd  OB  the  pile  on  the  eighth  day  afterwards :  '^Octavo 
ineendebatur,  nono  sepeliebatur."  Serv.  ad  En.  V.  64. 
Asd  so  Becker,  in  his  excellent  romance  of  GaUus, 
•ier  Bdmische  Scenen  aus  der  Zeii  Augusts  (2'^  Ed. 
ITomu  Leipzig,  1849):  ^Nacfadem  die  Freundschaft 
Aeser  Pflicht  sich  entledigt  hatte,  setzte  der  Zag  sich 
vieder  in  Bewegung,  um  nach  dem  Grabmale  zu  ge- 
hagen,  das  Gallus  an  der  Appischen  Strasse  sich  er- 
nchtei  hatte.  Dort  war  von  trocknen  Kieferstammen, 
Bt  Laubgewinden  und  Teppichen  behangen,  der  Schei- 
Munifen  erriebtet,  nm  welchen  rings  Cypressen  g^ 
pAanci  waren.  Die  Trager  hoben  den  Lectus  hiniUif; 
nd  ana  zahlreichen  Alabaston  gossen  Andere  kostr 
Edie  Oele  fiber  den  Leicfanam  ans ,  wahrend  Kranse  vad 
Weihiavch,  ala  die  letiten  Gabon  der  Liebe,  von  den 
Aawesenden  hinaof  geworfen  wnrden.  Dann  offnete 
Chresimns  dem  Todten  die  Angen,  welehe 
dieaelbe  treue  Hand  sngedrfiokt  hatte  (vis. 
tl  the  thne  of  death  eight  days  previously )»  dass  ale 
tufwrirrts  sum  Himmel  schaueten,  ergrUDT  unter 
lulera  Klagegesange  der  Anwesenden  und  dem  Sehalle 
der  Homer  und  Floten  die  brennende  Fackel,  und  hielt 
rie  mit  abwarts  gewendetem  Gesicht  unter  den  Scheiter- 
baufen,  dass  die  den  innem  Raum  fSllenden  trockenen 
Hisen  mit  heller  Flamme  emporprasselten."  'Signare', 
and  its  diminutive  'sigillare'  (^ut  sign  are  autem 
mudo  dauderee^i,  ita  et  sigillare  quoque  proeodem; 
Um  tigttlum  ex  signo  diminutivum,  ut  ligiUum  ex  Ugno, 
MffUum  ex  ligno.'*  Salmasius  de  modo  Usur,  p.  4S5. 
Bd.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the  Romans 
lb  exp^^s  the  operation  of  closing  (sealing)  the  dead 
maa^s  eyes  ( ^Hae  pressant  in  tabe  comas,  hae  1  u  m  i  n  a 
sign  ant,"  Statius  77ieb.  TIL  129;  ''Lex  Moenia  est 
m  pietote,  fie  flUi  patribus  luce  clara  sigillent  oculos." 
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Vakro;  in  his  lost  treatise  entitled  Gemini,  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus  Lib.  TI.  785),  Vir^l  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  a  more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to  ex- 
press the  unclosing:  (unsealing)  of  them  than  'n?sig:nareV 

Further  still,  tlie  allusion  to  this  ceremony  coalc 
not  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  than  imroe 
dialely  after  the  reference  to  Mercury's  correspondini 
function  of  taking:  away  sleep;  the  taking  away  c 
sleep  involving  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes 
and  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes  suggest 
ing  that  of  the  well  known  opening  of  the  dea 
man's  eyes,  performed  by,  or  under  the  auspices  o 
the  same  deity;  by  a  reference  to  which  very  remari 
able  and  striking  rite,  the  previous  account  of  tt 
office  or  function  of  tffvxonoanoc  is  completed,  an 
Ibrcibly  presented,  not  merely  to  Ihe  imagination,  b' 
(in  the  case  of  a  Roman  at  least)  almost  to  the  vei 
sight  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  Mercury's  dominion  overslec 
is  thus  made  to  be  thnist  in  awkwardly  between  t¥ 
parts  of  the  office  of  yn^x^nofiTtog,  such  posllocation 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  part  of  a  precedii 
idea  being  (whether  in  our  view  graceful  or  not )  ofe: 
ceedingly  common  occurence  in  all  parts  of  the  writing 
of  Virgil.  See  Comments  En,  /.  483;  III.  317, 571 ;  IV.  48 

From    *signare'    through    its    diminutive    'sigillar 
come  the  French  sceUer  and  desceller  (spoiled  also  de 
siller  and   deciller),   and   our  seal  and  unseal:    all 
them,  words  applied   either  literally  or  metaphorical 
to  the  eyes: 

"Qu'  un  rayon  de  clarle  vint  desiUer  les  yeux." 

Voltaire,  Ilennade,  ch.  L 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  inlerpretiUion  I  xm 
add  that  Lucan,  in  his  allusion  (Phars,  l\  280)  to  U 
Roman  rite  of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  recently  dea 
makes  the  same  use  of  *mors*  for  'morluus'  as  Vir( 
in  our  text: 

"Atque  oculos  morli  ciausuraiu  quaerere  dcxtram." 
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245. 

ILLA    FRKTUS    AGIT    VENTOS   ET   TDUBIDA    TRANAT 
NDBILA 


iiiA  FRETUS  AGiT  VENTOS,  i.  c.  nimia  celcritaic  perse- 
quilur,  et  paene  occupal  praevenilquc."  Donat.  ad  Tcr. 
Adelph.  III.  2. 

Tl  sessor  agil  cquum  quo  vehilur,  ila  Mcrcurius  ven- 
Tos  AGiT,  idque  .luxilio  virgae,  quasi  ilia  ut  freno  utc- 
relar  ad  ventos  moderandos."    La  Cerda. 
"Agit  ante  se,  quis  dubilet?  dum  volalu  per  auras  fer- 
tur."  Heyne. 

"Agit  ventos  erklarl  Herr  Heync  mil  'quis  dubilet?' 
ibm  voranzuwehen.  Wozu  das?  Hal  denn  der  Erklarer 
vergessen,  dass  er  nur  ebcn  vorlier  (v,  223)  den  Wind 
in  die  Fliigel,  also  nichl  voran,  zu  hauehen  be- 
sliiumi?  AGiT,  er  ireibi,  was  kann  cs  wohl  anders  sein, 
als,  er  bewegt  sie  durch  die  niagisehc  Krafl  des  Slabes, 
ihm  nachzuwehcn?"    Voss.  Myihol,  Br.  No.  58. 

*Cosi  armalo  il  bcl  Dio,  gi^  fcmic  a  volo 

Le  nubi;  c  Taure  flagcUando,  e  giunto 

A  vista"  Ac. 

Alfieri. 

Lei  us  see  if  a  belter  sense  than  any  of  these  can- 
not be  made  out  of  the  passaf;:e.  *  Agere'  is  (o  make 
to  move  (hence  *agilare*,  its  frequentative,  is  to  make 
to  move  frequently  or  much,  to  agitate).  The  agent 
causing  Ihe  motion  may  be  either  in,  upon,  before, 
behind,  above,  below,  beside,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  position,  with  respecl  to  the  object  put 
into  motion.    Thus 

—  "Agit  ipse  furcntem 

In  somnis  ferus  Aeneas/* 

En,  IF.  4S5; 

Eneas,  behind,  drives  or  makes  to  move  on,  Dido,  before. 

"Slridenlem  fuiidam  .... 
Ipse  ter  adducla  circnm  caput  cgit  habena." 

En,  IX,  666; 
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made  to  move  about  his  head,  himself  standing  sleady; 

swung  'about  his  head. 

—  "Capitolia  ad  alia 
Viclor  agel  cumim." 

En.  VL  8S7; 

make  his  chariot  move  to  the  Capitol,  himself  being  in  Ihe 
chariot. 

"Velocem  Mnestheus  agit  acri  remige  Pristin.*' 

En.  V.  116; 

makes  the  ship  move  on,  himself  being  in  the  ship;  re- 
gulates the  motions  of  the  ship,  commands  the  ship. 

"Princeps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinurus  agebat 
Agmen." 

En.  r.  SJ3; 
Pdiinurus,  before  the  squadron,  made  the  squadron,  b< 
hind  him,  move  on ;  regulated  the  motions  of  the  sqm 
dron,  led  the  squadron. 

—  "Gubernator  sese  Palinurus  agebat" 

En.  VI.  337; 

Palinurus  was  moving  himself,  regulating  his  own  mc 
(ions,  moving  on. 

"Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar 

En.  ril.  706: 
"Hos  super  advenit  Volsca  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  aerc  catervas." 

En.  VJI.  803; 

"Parte  alia  ventis  et  dls  Agrippa  secundis 
Arduus  agmen  agens." 

En.  VIIL  6S2. 

"Latus  vero  dextrum  Serapion  agebat."  Abimian.  XVT.  II 
Clausus,  Camilla,  Agrippa,  Serapion  (how  situated  wit 
respect  to  their  troops,  is  not  specified)  made  the^ 
troops  move  on;  regulated  at  pleasure  the  motion  i 
their  troops.  And  so  Mercury  in  our  text  (how  situate 
with  respect  to  the  winds,  is  not  specified,  but  left  I 
the  reader's  imagination,)  made  the  winds  move  on,  n 
gulated  the  motion  of  the  winds;  caused  the  winds  i 
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move  in  such  manner  and  such  direction  as  most  faci- 
litated his  descent  to  Libya:  'vocal  (see  v,  223)  et  ajril 
ventos;  frelus  virga',  using  his  rod  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  prince  or  chieftain  his  sceptre,  or  a  field-marshal 
his  truncheon,  either  as  engine  or  symbol  of  authority, 
0r  both. 

The  reason  why  the  commenlalors  have  found  Ihls 
extremely  simple  sentence,  agit  ventos,  so  unintelligible, 
is  that  there  is  in  modern  languages  no  word  corres- 
ponding to  'agere';  no  word  which  expresses  the  causing 
to  move  on,  or  the  regulating  the  motions  of,  an  object, 
vilhout  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  mover  to  some 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  object  moved. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  and  Ladcwig  and 
Jahn  (who  has  however  printed  it  otherwise  in  his  text) 
against  Wunderlich,  that  the  parenthesis  ends  at  're- 
signat',  and  that  the  narrative,  dropped  at  *capit*,  is 
resumed,  not  at  'jamque',  but  at  illa. 
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JAMQUE  VOLANS    APICEM   ET    LATERA    ARDUA    CERMIT 
ATLANTIS   DURl    CAELUM   QUI    VERTICE   FOLCIT 
ATLANTIS    QNCTUM    ASSIDUE    GUI   NUUIDUS    ATRIS 
PIMFERUM    CAPUT   ET   VENTO    PULSATCR   ET   IMHRI 
NTX    HUMEROS   INFUSA    TEGIT   TUM   FLUMINA   AlENTO 
PRAECIPITANT   SENIS   ET   GLACIE   RIGET   HORRJDA    BARBA 


fhis  is  not  a  personification  of  the  mountain  Atlas, 
but  a  description  of  the  transformed  king  Atlas — of  the 
the  mountsdn  under  its  former  human  character.  There- 
fore (vers.  258) 

"Materno  vcnicns  ab  avo  Cyllenia  proles," 

not /rom  Mauni  Atlas,  but  from  t/te  man  Atlas,  JUer- 
cwrifs    grandfaiher.    Compare    Ovid's    account    of  the 
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trans fomiaiion ,  corresponding  almost  word  for  word 
with  our  tcxl: 

"Quantus  crat,  mons  factus  Atlas :  jam  barba  eomaeqoe 
In  silvas  abeunt:  juga  sunt  hamcrique  maiiusque. 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  montc  cacumca; 
Ossa  lapis  iiunt    Turn  paries  auctus  in  orancs 
Crcvit  in  immensum  (sic  Di  statuistis)  ct  omne 
Cum  tot  sideribus  caelum  requicvit  in  illo." 

Meiam.  IV,  657  4'  wf. 

The  poetical  description  agrees  with  the  historical 
"Atlas  mons  e  media  arenaruni  consurgit  vastilatc;  c 
eductus  in  viciniam  lunaris  circuli,  ultra  nubiia  capv 
condit:  qua  ad  oceanum  extenditur,  cui  a  se  nome 
dedit,  manat  fontibus,  nemoribus  inhorrescil,  rupibi 
asperatur,  squalet  jcjunio,  humo  nuda  nee  herbida. .. 
vertex  semper  nivalis  ....  apex  Pcrseo  et  Herculi  pi 
vius,  caeteris  inaccessus:  ita  fidem  ararum  inscrip^ 
palam  facit."  Solinus,  Pohjhisior,  XXJV. 

Jamque  volans  &c.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Voss  (M 
thologische  Briefe,  Tom.  I.  Letter  27)  for  the  best  s 
swer  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question,  w 
Mercury  should  take  this  apparently  very  indirect  roi 
from  Heaven  to  Carthage.  There  were  three  openin 
or  gates  affording  communication  between  the  re 
dcnce  of  the  Gods  on  the  heavenly  Olympus,  and  t 
carlh;  one  in  the  zenith,  immediately  above  the  Th( 
salian  Olympus;  one  in  the  cast;  and  one  in  I 
west;  not  to  speak  of  a  fourth  gale  toward  the  nor 
mentioned  only  by  Slalius  (Theh,  VII.  35)  and  probal 
Statius's  own  invention.  From  the  gale  in  the  zen 
or  'vertex  caeli ',  Jupiter  takes  his  survey  of  the  wo: 
(En.  I.  229;  X,  1),  lets  down  his  golden  chain  (H< 
//.  ^)  and  hurls  his  thunder  (Georg.  III.  201 ;  0\ 
Met.  I.  175).  The  passage  lo  and  from  the  eai 
through  this  gate  being  inconveniently  steep  and  pi 
pendicular,  though  the  shortest  and  most  direct, 
preference  was  usually  given  to  the  eastern  or  wcstc 
gate ,  which ,  being  near  the  horizon ,  afforded  an  ea 
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and  convenient  passag:e  to  Ihe  nearest  projecting  east- 
eriy  or  westerly  points  (mountain  tops)  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Through  the  eastern  gate  Sol  and  Nox,  with 
Iheir  respective  trains,  ascended  daily  out  of  Ihe  ocean 
into  Heaven,  and  through  the  western  descended  daily 
out  of  Heaven  into  the  ocean  (Compare  En.  L  749, 
lod  Comm.).  Through  the  eastern  gate  Eros  descended 
drom  Heaven  to  Colchis  (Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  159).  And 
Ikrough  the  western  gate,  as  it  may  he  fairly  presumed, 
Mercury  now  descends  upon  Atlas,  not  only  the  nearest 
devaiion  to  that  gate,  hut  lying  directly  in  the  way 
bttween  it  and  Carthage.  To  render  this  explanation 
complete,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  first,  that  even 
supposing  the  descent  by  the  Thessalian  Olympus  had 
been  equally  gradual  and  sloping,  it  would  still  have 
been  much  \ts&  suitable  than  the  descent  by  Atlas  for 
a  messenger  whose  business  lay  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
Africa;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imap:ine  a  more  appropriate  stepping-stone  between 
heaven  and  earth  than  the  heaven-supporting  Atlas. 


274. 

ASCAMUM    8URG£NT£B1   £T   SPES    IIKUfiPIS    lULI 
UKSPICE   GUI   RCtiNUM   ITAUAE   R031AI«AOU£   TELLUS 
1>KB£NTUR. 


KispicE  and  debentur  are  both  highly  emphatic:  parli- 
calarly  debentur,  the  first  word  of  a  verse  and  at  the 
same  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speech,  and 
followed  by  a  complete  pause.  We  may  suppose  both 
words,  especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  action:  are  his  rightful  due 
andmtu'i  be  his.  See  Comments  En.  II.  240;  IV.  22,  237. 
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298. 


OMNIA   TUTA   TIMENS 


Not,  fearing  what  was  actually  safe,  but  fearing  because 
every  thing  seemed  to  he  safe,  according:  to  the  maxim 
that  a  reverse  is  apt  to  come  at  the  very  moment  when 
every  thing;  seems  most  secure.  See  the  story  of  Po- 
iycrates's  ring,  Herodot  Thalia;  also  the  exclamation  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  when  he  received  three  joyftil  ac- 
counts in  one  day:  "i2  daifiov^  fievQiov  vi  Towoig 
awid'eg  ekawmfia.*'  Plutarch.  Consol,  ad  Apollon.  e,  V, 
Compare  also  Seneca  (Troad.  262): 

—  'Olfetuentem  Deos 
Nimiam  faventcs;** 

also  the  reflection  of  Chimene  (Corneille,  dd,  L  2), 
when  informed  that  her  father  had  given  his  entire 
approbation  to  her  marriage  with  Don  Rodrigue: 

''II  scmble  toutefois  que  mon  ame  troublee 
Refuse  celie  joie»  et  s'en  trouve  accablce;" 

also  Schiller's 

"Darum  in  deinen  frohlichen  Tag:en 
Furchtc  des  Unglucks  tuekischc  N&he;*' 

of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  (Braut  von  Mes- 
sina, near  the  end).  This  interpretation  of  ommia  tuta 
TiMENs  and  that  which  I  have  given  (see  Comm.  verse 
419)  of  "Uunc  ego  si  potui  tantum  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  perferre,  soror,  potero;**  are  confirmatory  of  each 
other. 


305  —  330. 

DISSIMULARE   ETIAM   SPERASTT    ClC. 


Not  only  the  general  idea,  but  most  of  the  particulars, 
of  this  fine  scene  are  taken  firom  the  dialogue  between 
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Medea    and    Jason    in   Ihe   fourth   Book  of  the  Argo- 
naulics.     See  Comments  En.  Ill,  10;  IV.  143. 

Il  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  while  Virgil 
here  (as  in  his  other  imitations  witli  scarcely  a  sing^lc 
exception)  greatly  improves  upon  and  surpasses  his 
original,  those  who  have  recopied  from  Virgil  fall  short, 
not  only  of  the  improved  model  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nished them,  but  even  of  the  original  itself;  compare 
Tasso's  tedious,  spiritless  and  unnatural  dialogue  of  Ar- 
nida  and  Rinaldo,  in  the  16*^  C.  of  Genualemme  Li- 
krata. 


307. 

KEC  TE   NOST£R  AMOR  NEC   T£   DATA   DEXTEIIA    QUONDAM 
NEC  MOR1T0RA   TENET    CRUOSU   FUNERE   DIDO 
OniN   ETIAM   HIDERNO   MOURIS   SU)ERE   CLASSEM 
ET  MEDUS  PROPERAS  AQUaONlBUS   UlE  PER   ALTUM 
CRDDEUS 


Data  dextera.  —  Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason's  to  Medea: 

Apollok.  Rhod.  9^.  09. 

CscDEus.  —  This  word,  compared  with  the  same 
word  En.  /.  411 ,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
emphasis  acquired  to  a  word  by  its  position  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verse.  See  w.  237,  275,  276,  and  Com- 
ments; also  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Not  only  the  word 
itself,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
to  which  it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse, 
is  borrowed  from  ApoUon.  Rhod.  IV.  389 : 

—   "ilfaJla  /uif  fuyav  tiXtUi;  ogncor 
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314. 

PER  EGO  HAS  LACRYMASDEXTRAMQtJE  TUAM  TK 
OUANDO  ALIUD  MIHr  JAM  MISERAE  NIHIL  IPSA  RELIQII 
PER  CONNUBIA  NOSTRA  PER  FNCEPTOS  m'MENAEOS 
SI  BENE  QUID  DE  TE  MERUI  FUTT  AUT  TIBI  QUIDQUAM 
DULCE  MEUM  MISERERE  DOMUS  LABENTIS  ET  ISTAM 
ORO  SI  QUIS  ADHUC  PRECIBUS  LOCUS  EXUE  MENTEM 


—  ''And  upon  my  knees 
1  charm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me"  Arc. 

Shakespeare,  JuL  Cues.  IL  1.  (Portia  to  Brulus). 


321. 

TE  PROPTER  EUNDEM 
EXSTINCTUS  PUDOR  ET  QUA  SOLA  8IDERA  ADIBAM 
FAMA  PRIOR  CUI  ME  MORIBUNDAM  DESERIS   HOSPES 
HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONJUCE  RESTAT 


^'Eiiamsi  aliam  non  habuissem  dignitatem.**  Wagner. 
No;    but  guam    solum    habui:   which    sole    access    ad 
siDERA  (i.  e.  to  a  place  of  honor  in  heaven),  being  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  to 

die   (COI   ME   MORIBUNDAM   DESERIS?).    So  (Etl.  IX,  641)    "SlC 

itur  ad  astra."     Compare  Juvenal  speaking  of  Hercules 
and  £neas: 

''Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidera  missus.*' 

Sat.  XL  63, 

Also  "Sed  jam  alter  (i.  e.  Julius  Caesar)  operibus  suis 
aditum  sibi  ad  caelum  instruxeral.**  Valer.  Max.  I.  7.  2. 

HoSPES  HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONJUGE  RESTAT.    — 
''Soror  Tonantis  (hoc  cnim  solum  mihi 
Nomen  relictum  est)  semper  alienum  Jovem 
Ac  templa  summi  vidua  dcserui  aetheria." 

Sexeca,  Hercul.  Fur.  L  1. 
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327. 

SALTEM  SI  QUA  MIHI  DE  TE  SUSCEPTA  FUISSET 
ANTE  FUGAM  8UB0LE8  SI  QUIS  MIHI  PARVULUS  AULA 
LUDERET  AENl-lAS  QUI  TE  TANTUM  ORE  REFERRET 
WON  EOUIDEM  OMNINO  CARTA  AC  DESERTA  VIDERER 
PIXERAT  ILLE  JOVIS  MONITIS  IMMOTA  TENEBAT 
LUMINA 


Nicholas  Heinsius,  followed  by  Hcyne,  Wagner,  For- 
biger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the  reading: 
of  the  Medicean,  Hamen*.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
be  no  other  than  tliis :  ^I  wish  I  had  had  by  thee  some 
litUe  Eneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes 
remind  me  of  thee  —  Ham  en',  after  all;  nolwith- 
timding  aU  that  has  happened"  As  much  as  to  say: 
"Even  shouldst  thou  go  away  as  thou  hast  threatened, 
ihe  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me." 

To  this  sense  I  object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more 
(endemess  and  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the 
highly  reproachful ,  upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  speech,  and  especially  with  the  epithet  perfide 
(v,3(^),  and  the  capta  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
line.  Secondly,  thai  it  is  tautologous,  the  resemblance 
lo  Eneas  being  sufficiently  and  unmistakably  expressed 
in  the  words  parvulus  aeneas  in  the  very  same  line. 
Thirdly,  that  tk  derives  an  inappropriate  emphasis  from 
being  thus  placed  as  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl  He 
tarn  en*.  For  all  these  reasons  I  prefer  the  reading 
taxtdv,  and  the  sense,  some  little  Eneas,  qui  te  tantum 
ORE  REFERRET,  who  might  resemble  thee  osly  in  his 
features;  Dido's  wish  not  being  that  she  might  have  a 
little  Eneas  who  would  resemble  his  father  in  his 
features,  but  (the  words  qvi  te  tantum  ore  referret 
being  entirely  limitative)  a  little  Eneas  who  would  not 
resemble  his  fatlier  in  his  mind.  This  sense  is  not 
only  in    ihe    mosi  perfect  harmony  with   the   rest  of 
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Dido's  speech ,  but  seems  to  be  required  by  the  strongly 
reproachful  expressions  perfiok  and  capta,  the  former 
of  which  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the  latter  at  the 
end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido's  feeling  remain^ 
the  same  all  through,   and  that  there  is  none  of  lh> 
softening  or  relenting  in  it,  which  would  be  expressed 
by  Hamen'.     Compare,  exactly  parallel,  En.  JUL 348 

"Nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibusque  parentem;'* 

like  his  grandsire  only  in  name. 

It  appears  Arom  Servius's  gloss,  '*Aut  illud  dicit 
optarem  flllum  similem  vultul,  non  moribus  tuis,"  iha 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reading  tantum,  whicl 
is  that  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  editors.  Maitlair 
testifies  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Edition  c 
1474,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed 
of  1475,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  both  the  Stephensei 
Bersmann,  Daniel  Heinsius,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Basket 
viile.  Pierius's  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  pretty  equall 
divided  between  the  two  readings.'  I  have  myself  pei 
sonally  consulted  only  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzi| 
and  the  Dresden,  respecting  the  passage;  in  tlie  latU 
only  I  have  found  tantum,  in  the  three  former*  Ham  en 

Immota  tenebat  lumina.  —  Chateaubriand  should  hav 
better  understood  these  words,  than  to  found  on  tbei 
a  charge  against  Eneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  Boiullo 
rejecting  tlie  seductions  of  Armida:  ^'U  tient  les  yea 
baiss^s  (immota  tenebat  lumina),  il  cache  son  trouble  4n 
Ce  n'est  pas  de  cet  air  que  le  capitaine  Chretien  n 
pousse  les  adresses  d'Armide."  Genie  du  ChrisUoHtsm 
Immota  lumina  does  not  mean  les  yeux  baisse's,  but  (f 
interpreted -by  Dido  herself,  vers.  369)  steadfastly  fixed 
they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame  (* dejecta*,  *di 
missa  *),  nor  turned  away  (*aversa*),  but  simply  (as  the 
should  be,  Eneas's  purpose  remaining  unchanged 
immota,  unmoved.  The  same  word  is  applied  in  the  sano 
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sense  to  Enoas's  mind,  vers.  449.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  fault  is  not  in  Virjj^il,  but  in 
the  commentator;  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  tiieeyeofthe 
observer. 


356. 

NlTiC    ETIAM   INTERPRES    DIVUM   JOVE   MISSUS    AB    IPSO 
TE.STOR  UTRUMOUE   CAPUT     CELERES     MANDATA     PER    AURAS 
I»ETULIT   n>SE   DEUM    MANIFESTO    IN    LUMINE   VIDl 
WTRAKTEM   MUROS    VOCEMOUE    niS    AURIBUS    HAUSI 


^£s  ist  dcs  Hlmmcls  sichtbarlichc  Fugung^.*' 

Schiller,  Die  Piccolomini,  Act  I,  sc,  3. 

That  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  moralist,  what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands 
of  princes V  the  'ultima  ratio',  the  last  and  neverfailing 
justification  of  whatever  act  is.  utterly  irreconcilable 
witli  the  principles  of  justice,  with  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  *'vatem  et  insontes  deos  praetendunt" 
Compare  with  £neas*s  defence  of  his  perfidious  aban- 
donment of  the  woman  whose  affections  he  has  gained, 
and  whose  honor  he  has  betrayed,  Charles  the  Ninth's 
justificatioii  to  himself  of  his  not  retaining  his  fiiend 
and  favorite,  Marsillac,  Conte  de  Rochefaucould,  to 
sleep  at  the  Louvre  on  the  night  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
bat  allowing  him  to  go  home  to  his  hotel  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  although  he  knew  he  would  certamly 
be  murdered  on  the  way :  ''Je  vols  bien  que  Dieu  veut 
qu'ii  perisse."  (Palissot's  notes  to  the  Henriade,  C.  IL). 
Compare  also  St.  Augustin's  defence  of  his  deception 
and  desertion  of  his  mother  (Confess,  V.  14.  15)  on 
this  selfsame  Carthaginian  shore,  from  whence,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  he  was  sailing  for  the  selfsame 
Italy.  However  the  ingenuous  heart  may  reject  the 
excuses  of  all  three,  and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  tltis 
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4 

shining  of  Ihe  onus  of  an  Iniquity,  from  the  shoulders  • 

of  the  perpetrator  to   tliose  of  the  perpetrator's  God,  ^ 

still  Eneas's  excuse  is  the  best,  for  he  sees  and  hears  j 

the  present  and  commanding  Deity,   while  the  others  j 

without  so  much  as  an  inquiry 

—  "Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  libido?" 

assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  llieir  own 
mere  volitions,  to  be  commandments  from  Heaven. 


362. 

TALIA   DICENTEM   JAMDUDOM    AVERSA   TDETUR 

HUC   ILLUC   VOLVENS    OCDLOS   TOTUM^UE   PERERUAT 

LUMINIBUS   TACITIS   ET   SIC   ACCENSA   PROFATDR 


This  passage  is  usually  interpreted,  looks  at  him,  roU- 
ing  her  eyes  hither  and  thither,  and  wanders  him  aU 
over  with  silent  eyes: 

"Ma  gi^  a  tai  detli,  in  torvi  sgruardi  inccrti, 
Ferocemente  lacita  lo  guarda 
Da  capo  a  pie,  d*ira  inflammata.  Dido." 

Alfiebi. 

A  little  examination,  however,  affords  a  sense  more 
exact  and  more  worthy  of  Virgil.  *Oculus'  signiOes 
the  organ,  the  ball  or  orb  of  the  eye,  considered  ab-. 
stractedly  from  its  l\inction;  Mumen'  (as  its  primary 
and  etymological  meaning  shows)  the  light,  i.  e.  the 
luminous  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye,  the  sight  or 
function  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  German  Augen- 
licht  ("0  offnet  euch,  ihr  lieben  Augenlichter."  Schiller, 
Braut  von  Messina),  the  Italian  luce  (''Com  egli  alzo 
le  luci  al  vago  viso.'*  Tassoni,  La  Secchia  Rapita,  JT. 
59 J,  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own  Italian  deriva- 
tive, lume  C'vive  faville  uscian  de'  duo'  bei  lumi. "  Petr. 
Sonn,  220).    Soch  being  the  respective  meanings  of 
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the  two  words,  Dido  is  described  with  p:real  accnracy, 
first,  as  rolling  her  eyeballs  hither  and  thither  while 
she  looks  at  Eneas,  and  secondly,  as  wandering:  him 
all  over  with  her  vision.  The  second  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  the 
whole  meaning  is:  'iuetur  et  pererrat  totum  lummibus 
taciiis  flumine  (acito)  octfiorum,  quos  volvebat  hue  et 
Uhic*.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples 
thai  the  best  Latin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make 
this  distinction  between  'oculos'  and  'lumina'.  Exgr.: 

"At  fti  tantola  pars  oculi  media  ilia  peresa  est, 
Incolnmis  quamvis  alioque  splendidus  orbis, 
Occidit  eztemplo  lumen  fthe  sight  it  lost)  tenebraeqae  se- 

quuntur." 

LUCRET.  III.  414. 

See,  in  the  same  author,  IV.  823.  1137;  and  especially 

thai  fine  passage,  VI.  1177.    Also  (Corn.  Nkpos,  TimoL 

iV.i):  "Sine  ullo  morbo  lumina  oculorum  amisit," 

the  Hgki  or  sight  of  the  eyes.    Also  (Ovid.  Metam.  XIIL 

561): 

—  "Dlgitos  in  perfida  lumina  condit, 
Expilatque  genis  oculos. 

Also  Metam,  XIV.  200):  ^'Ihanem  luminis  orbem."  Also 
(Catull.  Epigr.  49):  "Gemina  teguntur  Lumina  aocte," 
where  it  is  *  lumina*  (not  *oculi*),  because  it  is  the 
sight  (not  the  eyeballs)  that  is  covered  with  night;  and 
(En.  11.210):  "Oculos  suffccti,'*  because  it  is  \hei  balls 
(not  the  sight)  that  are  suffused  with  blood.  See 
also  Shakespeare's  "There  is  no  speculation  (i.  e.  no 
*  lumen*,  or  observing  vision)  in  those  eyes." 

LuMiKiBus  TACiTis.  —  "Ipsa  tacita."  Servius.  "Servii 
explicatio  sequentibus  (accensa  profatur)  refutatur  satis. 
Ego  explicarem,  non  blandis  aut  amatoriis,  sed  flammeis 
ct  fatentibus  ignem."  Burmann.  "Stiere  Augen ;  quibus 
nullus  inest  sensus.'*  Gossrau.  "Oculi  taciti  ad  dicen- 
dum  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt,"  Wagner. 

I  hold   the   interpretation    of  Servius  (adopted  also 
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by  Heync)  to  be  the  true  one;  first,  on  account  of  tb 
more  poetic  meaning;  secondly,  on  account  of  Seneca' 
"Tacito  locum  rostro  perenrat'*  (ThyesL  500),  whei 
'tacito',  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  hound  tracing  hi 
game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  'ipse  cams  iacens 
To  which  add:  ^Tacila  immurmurat  aure",  Stat.  7%d 
/.  532,  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tueto 
of  JAMDODUM  and  DicEiiTEit,  words  which  express  a 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Eneas  over,  not  (a 
Burraann  thought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  durin 
the  latter  part  of  Eneas's  speech:  She  regards  him  wit 
a  silent  scowl  until  he  has  finished,  and  then  accens 
profatur.  And  fourthly,  on  account  of  the  almost  e^ 
press  commentary  on  the  passage,  afforded  by  Statius' 

"Dejccit  maestos  extemplo  Ismcnius  heros 
In  terrain  vultus,  tacit^que  ad  Tydea  laesum 
Obliquare  oculoa,  turn  longa  «ilenUa  movit" 

DM.  /  673:^ 

A  similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  lav 
guages,  thus: 

''Doch  viel  bedeutcnd  fra§^  ibr  stummer  Blick." 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  A,  I.  sc.  8. 

''On  eilt  dit  qu'il  entendait  sa  chanson  dans  ses  yeux. 
Victor  Hugo,  Aotre  Dame  de  Paris,  'B,  IX,  c.  4, 


365. 

NEC  TIBI    DIVA   PARENS    GEKERIS   NEC    PARDANDS    AtiCTOR 
i>ERFll»E    SEI)    DLRIS    GENUIT    T£   CAUTIOUS    (lORRENS 
CAUCASUS 


Perfide CAUCASUS.   —  Scc  Comment  on   'Crudelis 

vers.  311,  and  Comm.  En.  IL  246. 
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376. 


RED  rURIIS  mCENSA   FEROR 


See  Comm.  t^  li.  ISl ;  and  observe  besides  that  '  fero  * 
is  the  verb  appropriated  to  the  carrying  of  fire,  or 
of  a  burning  object.  See  vers.  593 ;  also  Ovid,  de  Nar- 
dsso  (Mei.  HI.  464):    ''Flammas  moveoque  feroque." 


384. 

SEQUAR  ATRtS  IGllIBDS   ABSENS 

ET  cm  raioroA  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus 

OWflBim  imBRA   LOOS  ADERO 


rroseqnar  te  abeunlem  absens  ilimo  flammisque  rogi 
■ei  tanquam  malo  omine;  cf.  v.  661  et  seq."  Wagner, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But,  first,  the  word  absens,  properiy  applicable  only 
to  a  living  person,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  subse- 
quent ET  CUM  nuomA  MORS  &c.,  shows  Uiat  Dido  speaks 
of  something  which  is  to  happen  not  after  her  death, 
but  during  her  life;    and  secondly,    il  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable  that  Dido    should    thus    particularly  indicate 
the  peeulfar  manner  of  her  dealh,  nol  only  before  its 
aianner  had  been  determined  on,  but  even  before  she 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  dying;  see  v.  475.  I  there-' 
fore    understand    the   atris   ignibus   with    which   Dido 
threatens  to  pursue  Eneus,  to  be ,   not  ihe  fires  of  her 
funeral  pyre,    but  the  fires  or  torches  of  the  Furies; 
those   fires  with  which   Clytemnestra  pursues   Orestes 
(^Armatam  facibus  malreni"  v.  472)^  those  fires  which 
in  the  ancient  mythology  so  aptly  figure  the  stings  of 
a  guilty   conscience;    and   I  take   the  meaning  of  the 
whole   passage  to  be:    sequar  abseks,  I,  absent,  will 
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foUaw  (whilst  I  am  yet  ative,  the  recoHeetion  of  id 
will  pursue  you)  ignibus  atris,  with  dark  smoulderwi 
fire»  (the  slings  of  an  evil  conscience);  precisel] 
Ovid's 

"Fingr^  ftg«  te  rapido  (nnUam  sit  in  omine  pondas) 

Turbine  deprendi;  quid  tibi  mentis  erit? 
Protinus  occurrcnt  falsae  peijuria  linguae, 
£t  Phrygia  Dido  fraude  coacta  mori." 

Heroid.  VH.  65; 

ET  CUM  FRiGiDA  MORS  &c.  OHd  whcH  I  am  dead,  my  spea 
wiU  haunt  you,  sciz.  (the  idea  being  supplied  from  I 
foregoing  sequar  atris  igiubus  absens)  with  the  sa 
smouldering  fires.  The  immediately  preceding  'pia  i 
mina*,  and  the  remarkable  similarity  between  Did 
IGNIBUS  ATRIS  and  the  ''taedos  atro  lumine  fumanti 
which  Alecto  thrust  into  the  breast  of  Turnus  (En,  I 
4S6),  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  this 
commencing  sketch  of  the  terrible  in  Dido,  Virgil  I 
in  his  mind  those  same  avenging  Furies,  and  ihai  si 
famous  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  Ciytemnestra,  which, 
draws  at  full  shortly  afterwards,  vers.  471  and  seqi 
Our  author  has  here,  as  in  so  many  other  plac 
improved  upon  his  original,  for  while  Hedea  threat 
that  her  Furies  will  pursue  Jason, 

—  "»  9t  ai  natqrfi 
AvTix    tfiai,  Y    eXaanay  LqtTPVt/s,** 

Apoll.  Rhod.  rV.  3$< 

Dido  threatens  that  she  will  herself  become  his  pur 
ing  Fury;  herself  (i.  e.  the  recollection  of  her)  h 
him  every  where  with  firebrands:   se()uar  atris  igni 

ABSENS. 
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396. 

JUSSA  TAMEN  DIVUM  EXSEQUITUR  CLASSEMQUE  REVISIT 
HJM  VERO  TBUCRt  INCUMBUNT  ET  LITTORE  CEIi^AS 
DEDUCUNT  TOTO  NAVES  KATAT  UNCTA  CARINA 
FRONDENTBSQUE  FERUNT  RAMOS  ET  R060RA  8ILVIS 
{RPABRICAtA  F06AS  STUDIO 
MGRANTES  CERNA8  TOTAQUE  EX  URBE  RUENTE8 


CussEM  revisit;  —  RE,  again;  s(»e.  after  his  lonfi^  ne* 
Sieet  and  absence. 

Tom  VERO.  —  I%en  indeed,  and,  by  implication,  not  tiU 
fat.  The  reference  is  to  the  orders  previously  given 
(vers.  289)  to  prepare  for  sailing,  which  orders  the 
oews  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until  Eneas 
Knself  made  his  appearance  among  them.  See  Com«- 
Rents  En.  IL  105,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  449,  671;  V.  669. 

Alfieri,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vero« 
lepreseaCs  Eneas  as  finding  the  Trojans,  when  he  ar» 
lives  among  Uiem,  already  engaged  in  performing  those 
aets  which  Virgil  describes  them  as  performing  onl^y 
a  consequence  of  his  arrival  among  them: 

—  "un  Dio, 
Ghe  severo  lo  incalca,  e  spinge,  e  sforza 
Suoi  passi  la,  dove  le  navi  eccelse 
Varando  stanno  gli  operosi  TcucrL. 
Le  spalmate  carene  galleg^gianti, 
E  le  nuove  ali  del  trascelti  remi, 
£,  onor  de'  boschi,  le  novelle  autenne, 
PreaU  ogni  cota  Enca  trova  al  far  vela.*' 

I  translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our 
mn  Dryden.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in 
iny  comparison  of  Alfieri's  translation  of  the  Eneis 
irith  Dryden's,  tliat  Alfieri's  so  far  as  it  was  revised 
)y  him  (viz.  as  far  as  the  656  line  of  the  third  Book) 
s  very  superior  to  the  above  specimen,  while  Dryden's 
ranslation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  cparsd 
ud  reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,   has  little  more 
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resemblance  to   the  Eneis,   than   the  Davideis  has  to 
Paradise  Lost. 

FnoNDENTESQUE  FERUiiT  IUX08.  —  I  caii  hardly  doobi 
that    RAMOS    (for    the  MS.   authority    for    which  see 
N.  Heinsius's  and  Burmann's  Noles) ,    and  not  Te- 
rn os',    is  the  true  reading.    Not   that   I    understani 
(with  Peerllcamp)    rahos    to    be   intended  specificaUj 
for  oars,   and  robora  for  masts,   but  because,   firsU 
the  expression   *frondentes  remos'  seems  to  ro* 
to  be  an  expression  savoring  more  of  Valerias  Flaceoi^ 
or  Statius ,   than  of  Virgil ,   while  the  expression  raoiK 
lANTEs  RAMOS  is  not  Only  siikiple  and  natural,  but  of 
common  occurence  with  our  author,  see  Rii,  UL  2$f 
VU.  67,  135;  and  secondly,  because  by  understaBdiiS' 
nuHiraams  ramus  and  robora  mFABmcATA  as  the  cobk 
mon  EndiadySv  we  have  the  excellent  sense,  uiuvnmglii 
(wicarpeniered)  trees,  hearing  their  leafy  branchea  — 
wWk  tkeh'  leaves  and  branches.     Compare   Georg.  11. 
303^308,  where  'robora*,  ^firondes',  and  *ramo8*  are» 
as  I  think  they  are  in  our  text,  all  predicated  of  the 
one  tree. 

Of  all  the  numerous  editors  of  Virgil,  whom  I  am 
in  tlie  habit  of  consulting,  I  find  the  reading  ramos 
adopted  only  by  the  too  much  neglected  La  Cerda.  In 
the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden,  I  find  'remos'. 

Migrantes  cernas.  —  In  order  to  perceive  the  per- 
fect beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  ftom  the  use  of 
the  verb  *cemere\  to  discern  or  distinguish  from  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  sight  (compare  Venus  point- 
ing out  to  Eneas  Ihe  distant  towers  of  Carthage,  ''ubi 
nunc  ingenlia  cernis  Moenia,"  &c.  En,  L  369;  and, 
^Ego  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  regionem  video, 
Pompeianum  non  cerno;  neque  quidquam  interjec- 
turn  est,    quod   obstet;    sed  inlendi  longius  acies  non 
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est."  Cjc.  IV.  Acad.  e.  25),  and  from  (he  sliil 
-e  precise,  ^prospiceres  urcc  ex  summa"  (vers. 
),  the  view  is  supposed  lo  be  taken  from  a 
siderable  distance.  So  seen  from  a  considerable 
ftnce,   the  crowds  of  Trojans   hurrying  backwards 

forwards,  and  carrying  to  the  ships  the  various 
visions  and  equipments  necessary  for  their  speedy 
aiture  and  long  voyage,  could  not  be  compared  to 

other  natural  object  so  correctly  and  beautifully 
to  a  swarm  of  ants,  ^cum  populant"  dec.  Compare 
tct.  Basil,  in  Hexaemeron.  Homil,  VL  c.  9.  Edit 
nier,  1839:  **  Ei  nova  uno  axQmifuag  fuyakrig 
tiop  fideg  noh)  T€  tuu  vjixiov^  tj^jxa  fitv  aoi  rcuy 
i»y  xavttpayti  xa  ^y^^  nrilMoi  drj  oi  a^oxfiQeg 
roi;   u  [irj  fivfffArpmv  rii^cc  aot  na^x^^  fau^ 


auev.*' 


408. 

QUIS  TIBI  TUNC  DU>0  CERNENTI  TALI  A  8ENSUS 
gUOSV£  DABAS  GEMITUS  CUM  UTTORA  IKRVKilE  LATE 
PROSPICERES  ARCE  EX  SUMMA  TOTUMQUE  VU)£R£S 
MISCERI  ANTE  OCULOS  TANTIS  GLAMORIBUS  AEQUOR 

"Sij  dfit  jtnpop,  niMarj**  ttntfnwnr  9&xti^, 
avrmp  (hflnToir,  e$  vrrrov  impmh  roTf; 
TTOi'  exAffji^Mrtti ;  noC  unoiftu^m  ttmca ; 
Offwrra  ft€P  vavf,  f^  ^X^"^  rrnivroiorr, 
Ttaimg  flt/koTngt  nrdffrt  ^  ovStp*  irtimow, 
oifx  ofiTig  a^Mftnter,  ov^  otnig  yoaov 
xttfivoru  avXkafloiTo, 

Sopu.  rkiioci.  276. 
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415. 

NE   QXnD    INEXPERTUM    PRUSTRA   HORITURA    REUNOUAT 


FitosTRA.  —  ^Servius  ita  aocipil,  vt  frustra  ex  poeli 
judiciosit!  ut  omnia  experiatnr,  sed  frustra!  Scilio 
lurbabat  ilia  vox,  cam  quaererelur  de  verbonim  ordin 
Alii  jungtint  frustra    moritura,    sc.    si    quidqui 

intentatum  reliquisset Saltem  melior  locus  i 

FRUSTRA  in  slructura  exputari  nequit."  Heyne. 
''Brevitatem  et  poeticam  dicendi  rationem  nota  pro  ▼ 
^ri,  ne,  si  quid  inexpertum  reHnquai,  frustra  m&riak 
Verba  a  cogitatione  Didus  pendent."  Wunderlich^ 

In  Wunderlich's  words  lies  the  whole  secret  of  4 
coBBiant  [mal- interpretation  of  Virgil  —  poetic  h 
vity:  he  might  have  omitted  brevity  and  said  simj 
poetry;  for  a  man  of  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  mi 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Tacit 
but  let  none  but  a  poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  mi 
less  successfully  expound,  Virgil.  He  will  never 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  number  of  trees. 

The  best  comment  on  Virgil's  ne  quid  inexpcri 
FRUSTRA  HORFTURA  REUNQUAT,  is  Unintentionally  suppL 
us  by  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  who  speaking  of  i 
noblest  of  her  sex,  perhaps  the  most  poetic -mind 
woman  that  ever  lived,  uses  these  words:  ^Elle(Ch 
lotte  de  Corday)  etudia  les  choses,  ies  hommes, 
circon stances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  fut  pas  trom] 
et  que  son  sang  ne  filt  pas  vain."  Lamartine,  R 
des  GirondinSy  Livr.  44.  c.  VIIL 
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410. 
nuN(   Ef;o  SI  porn  tantum  speraue  doi.orem 

ET  PEKKEHRE  SOKOR  POTERO 


is  spoken  in  confonnily  with  the  maxim  that  it  is 
easier  to  bear  an  expected,  than  an  unexpected,  loss: 

"Nur  halb  ist  der  Verlust  des  schdnsten  Clucks, 
Weou  wir  auf  den  BcBitz  nicht  sichcr  z&hlten." 

GoKTHE,  Tasso,  Act.  HI.  sc.  2. 

The  reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  ^  omnia  tula 
timens,  *'   vers.  298  (where  see  Conm).),  an  inkling  (hat 
Dido  had,  from  the  very  first,   a  misgiving;  Lhul  her  feli- 
city witli  Eneas  was  too  great  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
PoTUi  and  potero  are  opposed  to  each  other;  have  been 
able  (viz.  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness)  fo  expect  this 
pain  —  will  be  able  to  endure  the  pain  itself. 
Perferre  potero.  — 

"Ich  kann  auch  das  veracbmerzcn.*' 

ScuuLER,  Mdna  Stuart,  Jci.  I.  sc.  2. 


435. 

fiXTREMAU   HANC  ORO    VENIAM  MISERERE  SORORIS 
QDAM   Mmi   CUM   DEDERIT   CUMULATA  MORTE  REMITTAM 


"Locus  intricatissimus ,   et  ab  omnibus  vexatus  variis 

conjecluris."  Burmann. 

"Mihi   quidem    fateor  nondum  vidcri  expeditum   hune 

locum,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperalis  habendus  sit."  Wagner. 

"Haec  nemo  unquam  intellexit,  nequc  inlclliget."  Peerl- 

kamp. 

As  failure  can  be  no  disgrace  where  all  have  cither 
failed  or  despaired,  T  shall  hazard  a  solulion  of  this 
famous  Virgillan  *nodus\  adopting  as  of  greatest  au- 
thority the  reading  of  the  Medicean  MS.  which,  wilhoul 
the  punctuation,  is  as  follows: 
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EXTRniAM    nAMC   ORO    VKHUH   MTSCIIERE   SORORIS 
UUAM   MIHI   CUX   DEDERIT   CUMULATA   HURTS    REMITTAM 

and  Vr'hich  1  thus  interpret:    /  entreat  of  him  thisM 

indulgence  —  pity  thy  sister  —  which  when  he  shaU  km  1 

granted  me,  I  will  remit  (cease  to  trouble  him  with  my  ' 

love)  til  accumulated  death,  i.  e.  in  a  condition  wone  j 

than  death.  j 

EXTREMAM    BANC    ORO    VENIAH.     —     ThCSC    WOfds   9Jt 

plainly  the  repetition,  at  the  close  of  Dido's  petition  to 

Eneas  Cexpectet dolere")»  of  the  predoitoil 

words  of  that  petition,    ''extremum  hoc  miserae  if^ 
munus  amanli;'*  Dido  herein  following  the  ordinary  fo^ 
mula  in  which  a  favor  is  asked :  ''I  have  a  favor  to  beg 
of  you ;  it  is  so  and  so  ... .  I  entreat  yeu  to  grant 
me  this  favor.*'  So  Dido  commences  witli  the  reqaesi: 
La  him  grant  me  this  last  favor;  then  explains  in  the 

words,  "Expectet dolere,"  what  the  favor  is; 

and  concludes  with  a  repetition  of  her  request,  extri- 
MAM  BANC  ORO  vENiAH.  Thosc  who  Understand  these 
words  as  spoken  of  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  to  bear 
her  petition  to  Eneas,  seem  not  to  have  observed  fa) 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  term  extremai 
should  be  applied  to  that  request,  especially  as  Dido 
has  just  declared  that  it  is  her  intention  to  live,  and  that 
her  object  in  pressing  Eneas  to  stay  is  that  she  may  have 
time  to  reconcile  and  accomodate  herself  to  her  misfor- 
tune, (bj  That  even  although  there  were  some  good  reason 
why  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  should  be  called  extre- 
MAM,  this  designation  of  that  request  in  almost  the  precise 
terms  in  which  the  petition  to  Eneas  had  just  been 
designated,  were  an  exhibition  of  extreme  poverty  in 
the  poet,  (cj  That  the  great  and  undue  earnestness, 
with  which,  according  to  this  interpretation.  Dido 
presses  her  request  on  her  sister,  implies  a  doubt  of 
her  sister's  willingness  to  oblige  her  in  so  small  a 
matter,  a  doubt  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  attachment 
which    we    are    informed    subsisted    between  the  two 
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sjslers.  (d)  That  il  never  could  have  been  Ihe  inlenlion 

nt  Virgil  tbiu  U)  «ith<|nw  the  reader's  altenilon  during 

lh«  .whole  ol  t)ie  Qira  last  lines,  gf  J)ido'a  speech,  froni 

lh>«nnMn  gJM.«iid  ^«4t  pr  Ihe  speech,  sciz.  the  pelio 

^Ml« m  .KWW"^  Ja  onJM  iQ.flx  il  upon  tiie  comparatively 

and  Mcondary  otyect,   ibe  reqoeat  lA>hw 

(t),  ^liat  the  termination  of  Dido's  petition  lo 

•t  the  word  'dolere '  without  at  Jeacl  the  ordinary 

,iH>rds  of  a  petition,  "this  is  my  request, 

I  b^  this  fovor,"  and  especially  wittiout  any  greater 

Muewneat  held  oi^t  l4r.£^e^  than  tbq  prospect. of  fine 

weaiber,  were  abrupL  and  inartiflual  in  the   poet,   and 

unnatural  and  unpersuusive  in  Eli^o.  , 

RExiTTAa  —  means,  not  (us  hitherto  understood  tiy 

the  commentators]  /  will  repaif;,'(_a)  because  it  were 

undignified  and   unbecoming   in  Oi'do  ^hns   to  propOM 

lA  buy   the   favor   she   sought,    whether  at  the  bands 

of  Eaeas  or  of  her  sisler;  aniil  (fy^  ^e^iise  tii^  worliB 

m*  DioteHiT  require  thai  the  Act  tou>ressed  by  (£iiiTr'u| 

^ould  be  performed  either  al ,   or,  nol  very  lo'o^  Ml®f' 

ibe  time  qulu  dederit,  and  not,  as  those  who, construe 

uuTTAii  transitively  are   compelled  to  understand , '.at 

the  necessurily  rciuotc  (see  vors.  .4?4)  period,  of  tlldo's 

feath;    bul  it  means  /  wiil  remit,  \.  e.  eeaie  il6  trouble 

a  dignified  sentiment,   sdltabte  to  piiJo's^presenJ 

—     in  harmony  with  the  prayer  of  her  peUtion, 

•D   ADsifrer  ^   express  t^rms ,  to  the  conf^udin; 

•  of  Eaeas's  immediately  precMiPK.  speeiili,,, 

"DmIbb  maqna  tvb  ineeDdere  leque  ^aenUi."         . 

«  if  She  hak t^A:' let  hfm-bwt,fp-af^''mai^  l^  if^ 

mtd  1  miU  do  »hat  he  hat  rehired;  i.  e.  'de- 

j  —  in  these.,  words  .DidD' describes 
'  whieji'  she  shall  be  after-  she.  shall 
bawe  entirely  renounced  Eneas:  sellt:  as  «  cottdltion  of 
■■iiiwtifai- JlMSjfcy  i.  e.  «f  misery  :w<ocsB4han-.d«ith. 
Tkb  iMMafiiMtkal'  'uae  of  the  term  iwhjefa  ustettr.  de* 
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si^iMites  actual  death,  to  exprej^s  a  state  of  eTCtrene 
and  hopeless  misety,  is  common  not  only  in  Latin,  bit 
I  believe  in  all  languages.    See,  ''Tot  l\inera  passis," 
En,  I.  236,     ""Longaque  aniniam   snb  morte  tenebaL"     i 
Stat.  Theb,  I,  48  (of  the  blindness  of  Oedipus);  vA     -i 
again,  of  the  same: 

—  "Saevoque  e  limine  profert 
Mortem  impcrfeclam.'* 

T%€b.  JI,  Ml. 

—  "Si)  fttv  Ssi*  V  ^  ^^V  V^'JP?  nalat 

Soph.  Jniigom,  505. 

See  also  Evangel.  Matth.  VIII.  22,  and  IV.  16; 
also  Shakespeare,  Richard  IIL  Act  1.  sc.  2:  "They 
(seiz.  your  eyes)  kill  me  with  a  living  death;"  and 
Burmann  ad  Omd.  Ibin,  16.  'Cumulala*  is  added  to 
'mors',  not  merely  to  heighten  the  expression »  but  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  'mors'  is  taken,  not  in  its 
literal,  but  in  its  metaphorical,  sense.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  passages  just  quoted  Arom  Statins,  *mors\ 
used  in  the  same  sense,  has  the  exactly  corresponding 
adjunct,  'imperfecta*.  ''Mors  imperfecta,"  a  state  of 
misery  almost  equal  to  death;  'mors  cumulata\  a  slate 
of  misery  exceeding  death.  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Act  HI.  sc.  2): 

—  "Romeo  is  banished; 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death." 

The  expression  'morte  remillere'  occurs  twice  in 
Sil.  Ital.  (XIV.  537;  XUI.  731): 

—  "Vix  morte  inccpta  remittit." 

"Si  itudium,  et  saevam  oognoscere  AmUearis  unbrani. 
Ilia  est,  eeme  procul,  eui  frons  nee  morte  reniaaa 
Irarum  servat  rabiem." 

The  interpretation  remains  unaltered  even  although 
we  should  so  far  forsake  the  guidance  of  the  Medicean 
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MS.  as,  with  Heinsius,  to  read  'dederis'  instead  of 
ousRiT :  /  beg  this  ktst  induiffem^e  of  km  —  pU^  thy 
sister  —  which  (obtained  nrom  him)  when  Ihom  shaU 
hmee  given  me,  i.  e.  which  when  I  4hail  have  obtained 
from  him  through  ihy  meane,  I  will  cease  ^. 

Wagner  havings  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctnesa 
with  whicli  Foggini  has  represented  the  rending  of  this 
passage  in  the  Medicean,  I  beg.  to  say  that  I  have 
myself  personally  and  careftilly  examined  that  MS.  and 
found  the  reading  to  be  precisely  as  slated  by  Foggtni: 

fiUAM  MIRI   CUM   DEDKRIT.   CDMULATA  MORTE  RBMITTA-" 

I  have  also  myself  personally  and  careftilly  examined 
and  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  follow- 
ing MSS.  and  editions: 

The  Petrarchian,  one  of  the  Gotha  (No.  236) ,  three  of 
Ihe  Vienna  (Nos.  116,  118,  120),  and  the  Klosler-Neu- 
burg  have 

Qaam  mihi  cum  dederit  eumal«t«  raorte  remlttain 

irtiieh  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 
The  Gudian  has 

Qaam  mlhi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  mortc  remittam 
but   both    'dederis'    and    'cumulatam'    bear    the 
marks  of  being  alterations  of  a  previous  reading. 

One  of  the  Gotha  (No.  54),  three  of  the  Munich 
(Nos.  18059, 21562,  305),  two  of  the  Ambrosian  (Nos.  79, 
107),  three  of  the  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  115,  117),  one  of 
the  Leipzig  (No.  35),  and  the  Dresden  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morte  remittam 

which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Princeps  Ed.  Rome 
1469,  Rob.  Stephens,  Burmann,  Brunck  and  Jahn. 

Two  of  the  Gotha  (Nos.  55,  56)  and  one  of  Uip 
Leipzig  (No.  36)  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morle  relin<|uam 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1470  and 
the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475;  also  of  U.  Siepheua,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  and  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600. 
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The  Viennt  MS.  No.  ISt  has  ^dederis  f«m«- 
latain%  but  in  the  case  of  this  MS.  I  ne^eeted  to  note 
the  remainder  of  the  Ime. 

Pierius  gives  little  infonnalion  about  tiiis  passage; 
his  words  are:  ^'Cumulatam  morte  relinqasn'. 
fci  Mediceo,  in  Porcio,  et  antiquis  aliis  eodieibos.  u- 
MiTTAM  legitur."  From  which  it  would  appear  thai  be 
had  not  noticed  the  reading  covvlata  at  all. 


449. 

MENS  IS1M0TA  MANET  LACRYMAE  VOLVtTmjR  INANES 
TITM  VERO  INFEUX  FATIS  EXTERRITA  DIDO 
MORTEM  ORAT 


I  take  part  with  Thiol  and  Voss  against  Supfle,  in 
understanding  lacrybiae  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  bul  of 
Eneas;  first,  because  otherwise  the  words  lacryxas 
voLvuNTDR  iNANEs  secm  lo  be  a  mere  filling  i)p  of  the 
line,  the  idea  contained  in  them  being  already  fully 
expressed  in  the  preceding  meits  ihmota  hanet,  and 
^nullis  ille  movelur  flelibus."  Secondly,  because  the 
leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts  of  the  winds 
CConstemunl  lerram  concusso  stipite  frondes")  seem 
to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  firom  Eneas 
by  llie  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants.  Thirdly, 
because  (see  Comment,  v.  30)  the  object,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adjunct  expressly  referring  it  to  the  more 
remote  person,  seems  generally  referrible  to  the 
nearer.  Fourtiily  (and  I  think,  conclusively),  because 
we  find,  on  a  precisely  similar  occasion,  the  same  ex- 
pression n|»plied  to  similar  unavailing  tears  of  pity»  En. 
X,  464:     • 

"AudiK  AlcMes  Javenem,  magnumque  tub  Imo 
Cordo  pram  it  gemilum,  lacrymasque  efliidit  iiMiiet." 

Compare  also  En,  VI.  468  and  Comment. 


rv  6T 

Tra  VERO  nmtix  fatu  cxteamta  Diik>  morte*  orat.  ^ 
The  mere  report  of  Bnea^'s  preparations  for  sailing  had 
pat  her  into  a  fUry  (vers.  298 — ^300);  the  certainty 
that  he  woald  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death :  ton 
viRo  (i.  e.  when  she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means 
lo  dissuade  him )  MORm  orat.  See  Commenis  En.  IL 
t(»,  228;  IIL  47;  IV.  396,  571;  V.  695. 


464. 

MULTAgUB  FRABTfABA  VATUM  PRA&UCTA  PRIORIM 
TERRIBIU  MONITU  HORROTICANT 


Or  the  two  readings  priorum  and  *piorum',  both  of 
which  are  aclcnowledged  both  by  Servius  and  Pierius, 
I  give  a  decided  preference  to  priorum;  first,  be- 
cause the  epithet  '  pius  '  applied  to  '  vates '  En.  VI.  662 , 
is  applied  to  'vates'  meaning /io^/.f,  not  lo  'vales  'meaning 
pr€pkeis.  Secondly »  because  such  epithet ,  meaning, 
as  it  always  does,  tender-hearted,  gentle  {bq^  Comm. 
fit.  /.  14J,  were  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  prophets  who 
horrified  Dido  with  terrific  admonitions,  tkrribiu  monitu 
HORRmcART.  Thirdly,  because  priorum  is  on  the  contrary 
peculiarly  appropriate,  it  being  plainly  Virgil's  inteiv^ 
tion  to  picture  Dido  as  agitated  not  only  by  the  terror 
produced  by  present  prodigies,  but  besides  (praetbrea) 
by  the  recollection  of  foregone  prodigies  and  the  pro- 
lAetic  denunciations  founded  on  them  at  the  tiffie< 
F«aitfaiy,-  because  in  the  only  four  MSS.  which>  I  have 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  vii.  the  Gudian, 
the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden ,  I  have  •  found 
PRiORiniy  the  reading  (as  appears  ft^m  BoUari)  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment,  and  (as  islated  by  Maittaire)  boUi  of 
the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474,  and 
which  I  have  myself  found  In  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
also  in  Fabricius,  Daniel  Heinsius,  both  the  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of 't600;    Ambrogi,   iM  Cerda,   Brunck^ 
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Wakefield,  and  Jahn.    Nicholas  HeinsiuB,    relying  as      j 
usual  with   undue  eonfldence   on   the  Medicean,  ui 
deceived   (see   his    note  in  Burmann)  by  Ihe  appt-     ^ 
caUon    of  the   tenu   'pHis'    to   Ihe  iotaily    dissimyir     j. 
*vates'  of  ihe  sixlh  Book,  was  the  Ars4  lo  adopi  *pi^     |^ 
ru  m  \  ofld  his  example  has  been  Hollowed  by  Bonniiii,     |j 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modern  edifeor&       b 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  N.  Heinsius,  nor  Heyne,     - 
nor  Wagner,  has  had  the  candor  to  state  that  the  Gu- 
dian  (a  MS.  on  which  all  those  three  critics  are  in  (he 
habit  of  relying  with  almost  implidt  confidence)  gives 
the  most  direct  contradiction  to  their  reading  of  the 
passage  before  us.    The  reason  probably  was  that  the 
Gudtan  here  contradicts  their  still  more  favored  Mt^ 
diceao. 


471. 

AUT  AGAMEMKOmUS  SCEinS  AGrTATlTS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  FACUltJS  MAtBEM  ET  SERPBirnBUS  ATMS 

CUM  rocrr  ultricxsqub  sedent  in  umine  inrab 


My  first  view  of  ihe  meaning  of  this  passage  is  lo  be 
found  in  Forbiger's  third  Edition.  The  comment  which 
I  had  written  in  support  of  that  view,  I  ihmk  it  better 
to  suppress;  because,  first,  my  inability  to  produce  an 
exact  parallel  for  the  use  of  'scenae'  in  ihe  sense  of 
Mcenes  prggemi  to  ike  brain  onip,  i*  e.  vUimu;  and  ee* 
condly,  Ausonias's  use  (Epigr.  71}  of  the  two  words 
*  scenae '  and  '  agitarn '  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they 
are  commonly-  inter{H«ted  in  the  passage  before  us, 
compel  me,  at  least  f<Nr  the  present,  io  ncqniesee  in 
that  common  interpretation. 

ScENis  is  the  reading  of  all  Uie  MAS.  which  1  have 
myself  personally  consulted  respecting  the  passage^  vtx. 
six  of  the  Vienna  HSS.  (Nos.  US.  tlS.  117.  118.  ISO 
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&  131),  Ihe  Kloster-Neubfir;,  the  Pelrarchian,  Uie  Gu- 
dian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig.  I  find  the 
same  reading  in  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  and  all 
the  old  .editions  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  Pierius 
alone  appears  to  have  found  a  difllerent  reading  in  soifafc 
of  hh  MSS.  His  words  are:  ''In  antiqiris  aliquot  co* 
dicibus  *Furiis  agitatus'  legitur.  ut  rem  vero  prox- 
imiorem  faciat ,  nam  quae  in  scenis  representantur,  fa* 
bulosa  esse  solent.  Verum  ego  crediderim  'furiis' 
ex  paraphrasi  desumptum,  et  scenis  inde  legilima  lec- 
tione  expunc.ta,  adulterinalm  suppositam.  agitatus  n. 
Qon  tantum  pertinet  ad  ftirias,  quae  onmino  subinteili- 
guntur,  verum  etiam  ad  fobulae  actionem,  quae  fre- 
quenter s.  recltari  consucrit." 

In  uminx.  —  The  peculiar  and  proper  seat  of  the 
Furies.    Compare  (En.  VI.  279 J: 

—  "Mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  bellum, 
Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami;** 

and  vers.  555: 

"Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta, 
Yestibulum  exsomnls  lervat  nocteique  dletque; 

also  vers.  574: 

—  "Cernis,  custodia  qualia 
Vestibulo  sedeat?  facies  quae  limina  tervet?" 

also  En.  ¥11  341: 

"Ezin  Gorgoneis  Alccto  infecta  venenis 
Prlncipio  Latium,  et  Laurentit  tecta  tyranni 
Celfa  petit,  taeitumqae  obsedit  ilmen  Amatae.*' 

and  Ovid,  Metam.  tV.  45S: 

"Careens  ante  fores  claasat  adamante  sedebant, 
Deque  suit  atros  pectebant  crinfbas  angties. 
Quam  titnul  agflf^mat  ialer  oaliginia  umbrta, 
fivrowre  deaa:  Mdat  sealtrala  vaeaAur." 

See  Comments  En.  VL  563  and  674. 
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475. 


nECRKVITOUE  MORI 

I 


Dkcrsvit,  —  irrevocably  determiHed^  as  by  a  decree  of 
a  court  of  justice.    Contrast  ''morlem  orat/*  v.  4&L 


483. 

HINC  MIHI  MASSYLAE  GENTIS  MONSTRATA  SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM  TEMPU  GUSTOS  EPULASQUE  DRACONI 
QUAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS  SERVABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
SPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPORIFERUMgUE  PAPAVER 


HiNC    Mini  MASSYLAE   CKNTIS   MONSTRATA  SACERDOS.  —  "AToi 

yaif  ex(o  viva  vewati  yvvaixa  aiio  4^{fvyiag  "ipLovoav 
ev  fuxXa  tovvwp  efineiQov.  YaatQOfiavttifeoQ'ai  dei- 
np^  Tt]  TO)v  anaQTwv  diavaaei  wxviOQ  tuxi  rtj  roiy 
&ea}V  dei^Bi^  xai  av  dei  l^yovatj  niavevuv^  aXk  gduv 
dig  (paai.'*  rkvxBQa  MevavdQM.  in  EpisL  Mut.  Graecam. 

Spargens.  —  ''Spargebat  in  via  mella  at  papaver, 
quibus  advenienles  ab  horto  arceret  et  poma  Hesperidum 
servaret."    Jahn. 

This  interpretation,  of  which  Wagner,  with  less  than 
his  usual  sagncily,  observes,  ''Praeclare,  si  mel  et  pa- 
paver  hunc  ad  usuni  adhibuisse  veteres  ipsorura  ve- 
tenim  teslimoniis,  probasset  vir  doctissimus/'  and  which 
il  will  be  observed  enlireiy  takes  away  from  the  dragon 
the  guardianship  of  the  tree,  is  founded  upon  an  er- 
roneous view  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  consists,  not  of  two  independent  statements  or 
propositions,  epulab  oabat  and  ramos  servabat,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  winding  up  or  concluding  clause, 
spargens  h.  m.  s.  q.  P.,  especially  belongs,  but  of  one  pro- 
position only,  DABAT  EPULAS,  of  which  the  second,  appnr- 
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eotly  independent,  proposition,  seevabat  ramos,  is  only 
a  parenthetic  explanation,  and  to  which  the  concluding 
clause,  sPARGEns  h.  m.  s.  q.  p.,  looks  back  as  it  were,  over 
the  parenthesis;  thus  in  plain  prose:  'Quae sparg^ens  h.  m. 
8.  q.  p.  dabat  epnlas  draconi,  atque  ita'(i.  e.  per  draco- 
nem )  servabat  ramos.'  This  structure  is  enturely  accord- 
ing  to  Virgtrs  usual  method,  see  Comments  £n.  Ill, 
317,  571 ;  VL  83,  739.    The  structure  being  esUiblished, 
the  question  next  arises,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
SPARGENST  Does  it  mean  (as  in  Petronius,  p.  275:  ^Quid- 
quid   enim  a  nobis  acceperat  de  cocna,  lutranti  [canl 
sciz.  ]  sparserat")  throwing  to  him  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal? 
or  does  it  mean  (as  in  the  same  Petronius,  p.  101, 
^Glires  melle  et  papavere  sparsos")  sprinkling  'mei'and 
*pqpaver'  on  his  food;  making  hi^  food' epulae\  i.  e.  a  feast, 
ty  sprinkling  on  it  'meV  and  ^papaver*?  I  adopt  the  latter 
view,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil  would  so  soon 
after  using  the  expression   'dare  epulas',  have   used 
the  similar  expression  'spargere  mel  et  papaver'  — 
would  have  said  gave  a  feast,  and  then  explained  his 
meaning  by  saying  gave  'meV  and  'papaver*.  We  obtain, 
I  Uiink,  a  much  bolter  sense  by  understanding  our  au- 
thor to  say  DABAT  EPULAS,  gove  a  feast,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  proper  force  of  the  word  epulas  (compare  '^ri- 
matur  epulis,"  En.  77.  699),  a  treat,  dainties,  delicacies, 
and   then   by  the  word  spargetis  to  explain  how  the 
treat  was  given,  what  constituted  the  treali  wherein 
the   'epulae'    consisted;  viz,  in  'mel'  and  'papaver* 
sprinkled  upon  Uie  food.    The  above  views  being 
adopted,  soporiferum  becomes  merely  descriptive  of  the 
poppy,  not  at  all  expressive  of  an  eiTcct  intended  to 
be  produced  on  the  dragon;  and  thus  the  difficulty  felt 
by  Servius  ("Incongrue  videtur  positum,   ut  soporifera 
species  pervigili  detur  draconi"),   as  well  as  by  Jahn 
and  some  other  commentators,   is  at  once  and  wholly 
got  rid  of.    For  an  instance  in  which  even  much  more 
stress  is  laid,  and  by  Virgil  himself  too,  on  the  sopo- 
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riiie   properties   of  the   i»0])py    in    a   case  in  whieh  yd 

those   properties   are  not  at  all  called  into  action,   see 

Georg,  I.  78: 

"Urunt  Lcthaeo  perfiisa  papavera  toinno;" 

bum  the  ^papaver  somniferum';  as  in  our  text  sprinkle 
the  *papaver  somniferum'  on  the  food.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said :  "All  this  reasoning  is  very  plausible,  but  how 
do  we  know  that  the  Romans  considered  'mel'  and 
•papaver'  sprinkled  upon  food,  to  be  a  great  delicacy?" 
1  reply;  fVom  many  statements  of  their  writers  to  that 
effect;  from  the  second  of  the  above  quoted  passages 
of  Petronius;  from  the  same  author's  ''Omnia  dicta 
f^ctaque  quasi  papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa ;"  ttom  Pliny, 
Nat,  Hist.  XIX.  8,  53;  ftom  Horace,  Epist.  ad  Pison, 
375  &c.  But  it  will  be  rejoined:  "The  'papaver*  is 
extremely  nauseous  and  bitter,  and,  besides,  narcotic 
and  poisonous;  it  is  impossible  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  in  the  manner  you  suppose;  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  meaning  of  those  passages;  it  must 
have  been  some  other  plant,  perhaps  some  other  poppy, 
and  not  the  'papaver  somniferum',  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  fond,  and  of  which  they  considered  the 
flavor  so  sweet  and  delicate,  as  to  use  the  phrase, 
sprinkled  with  'met'  and  'papaver',  or  (even  leaving 
out  the  *mer  as  only  the  vehicle)  sprinkled  with  'pa- 
paver',  when  they  wished  to  express  the  very  highest 
degree  of  luscious  sweetness  ("Omnia  dicta  fnctaque  quasi 
papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa."  Petron.  p.  5.)."  I  answer; 
by  no  means,  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
matter;  it  was  this  very  'papaver  somniferum',  and  no 
other,  which  constituted  the  Roman  delicacy;  Pliny's 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  conclusive:  "Papaveris  sativi 
tria  genera.  Candidum  (our  'papaver  somniferum'), 
cigus  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  cum  melle  apud 
antiquos  dabatur "  It  was,  then,  our  bitter,  poi- 
sonous, narcotic  poppy  which  (he  Romans  used  in  their 
entertainments,  and  which  the  Massylian  priestess  gave 
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«is  (lie  most  dainly  delicacy  to  the  drnt^on ;  hut  observe, 
it  was  its  seeds,    which,  as  most  little  children  of  the 
present  day  know,  and  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  a  simple  experiment,  not  only  are  not  nauseous 
ajid  bitter,  but  have  a  very  delicate,  sweel  flavor,  and, 
sts  any  chemist  can  inform  him,  are  perfectly  esculent, 
ajid    contain  none   of  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  pro- 
f3enies  with  which  the  rest  of  the  plant  abounds.    We 
bave  thus  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter;  the  Massy- 
lian  priestess  g^ave  the  dragon,  nota  soporiflc,  but  a  sweet; 
Uie  sweetest  sweet  known  before  the  discovery  of  sugar; 
cmd  the  dragon,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  delicious 
treat,  remained  in  the  garden,  and,  being  excessively  fierce 
towards  every  person  except  his  benefactress,    no  one 
else  dared  approach  the  tree.    The  services  of  the  dra- 
gon being  thus  incidental,  not  intentional,  it  is  not  the 
dragon,  but  the  priestess  who  is  described  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  tree,  quae servabat  in  arbore  ramos  ; 

and  the  story  acquires  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  which 
is  quite  wanting  in  those  accounts  which  represent  the 
dragon  as  watching  the  tree.  It  will  be  observed  in 
further  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  on 
none  of  the  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 
sleep  by  means  of  drugs,  is  the  *papaper*  si)ecirically 
mentioned;  see  En.  V,  854;  VI.  420.  Of  all  the  Vir- 
gilian  expositors,  none,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  old 
Gawin  Douglas,  suppose  poppy  seeds  to  be  meant 
by  the  word  papaver,  and  he,  going  into  the  opposite 
extreme  from  those  who  would  administer  a  narcotic 
dose  to  the  watch,  feels  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  attributing  to  them  an  exhilarating  property,  and 
giving  them  to  the  dragon  in  order  to  keep  him  awake 
and  make  him  lively: 

"Strynkland  to  him  the  wak  hony  swelc 
And  sleperye  chesbowe  tcde  to  walkeii  his  sprelo." 
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MUGIRE  VIDEBIS 
SUB  PEDIBU6  TEKRAM  ET  DESCENDEHE  M0NTIBU8  OBMOS 
TESTOR  GARA  BEOS  ET  TE  GERMANA  TUUMQUE 
BULGE  CAPUT  MAG1CA8  INVTTAM  ACGiNGIER  ARTIS 
TU  SECRETA  PYRAM  TEOTO  INTERIORE  BUB  AURAS 
ERIGE  ET  ARMA  VIRI  THALAMO  QUAE  FIXA  REUQUIT 
IMPIUS 

VjBSBis  —  you  shaU  see,  yot*rseff;  you  shall  have  ocukf 
4emomtraHon  of  her  pomer.  Compare  the  coneludisc 
words  of  the  citalion  from  the  letter  of  Giycera  to  Me* 
nander,  Comm.  v.  483^ 

Impius,  —  unfeeling,  to  leave  his  arms  hung  up  ia 
my  very  chamber.  See  Comm.  Mn.  /.  i4.  The  position 
of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs,  renders  it  em- 
phatic; see  Comm,  JSn.  II  246, 


504. 

AT  REGINA  PYRA  PENETHAU  IN  SEDE  SUB  AURAS 
ERECTA  INGENTl  TAEBIS  ATQUE  lUCE  SEGTA 


I  adopt  Wakefield's  punctuation  (erecta,  uygenti)  as 
affording  by  far  the  (nost  elegant  structure  and  most 
poetical  sense,  and  add  to  the  examples  which  he  haa 
adduced  in  support  of  it»  the  precise  parallel  OroiQ  our 
author  himself: 

^^  ''Pinguem  ts^edi«  et  roborQ  s^cto 

Ineentem  stfui^ere  Pyram." 

Eh.  ri.  214; 

and  Seneca's 

''Est  procul  ab  urbe  lucus,  ilicibus  niger." 

(Mif.  sao. 

Compare  •'Cervus  cornlbus  ingens,*'  En.  VJL  483,  and 
see  Comments  En,  I.  294;  V,  2,  387. 

Taedis.  —  Not  torches,  but  (he  mood  of  the  Taeda 
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tree,  (he  Finns  Taeda  of  Pliny  (XVI.  19),  the  Pinus 
Mugho,  Torche-pin,  or  Pin-suif,  of  modern  naturalists. 
lucE  SECTA.  —  Bmets,  0}[idaxegj  of  ilex:  ^Kai 
^fuhae  vo  oXoxawoifia  xai  vteS'tpuv  aii  rag  a^t- 
aaxag"    H  IlaL  Jia».  BaatX.  y.  18.  33. 


520. 

AEQUO  FOEDERE 


The  ^'icrqi  ^vyi^"  of  TheoGritus   (JdylL  XIL  1$) 

^Akkf^kov^  J*  ttpikffirtm  mn^  ivy^*  ^  ^  tot*  i^vctir 

aid  ••pari  jagro"  of  Martial  (IV.  13.  8). 


522. 

irOX   ERAT  ET  KACIDUM   CAHPERANT  FESSA   SOPOTtEM 
CORPORA  PER  TERRAS  SlLVAEQtJE   ET   SAEVA    QUIERANT 
AEQUORA   CUM  BIEDIO  VOLVUT«TUR  SIDERA   LAPSU 
Cnjf  TACET   QKNIS  AGEB  PECU0E8  PIQTAXQUK  VOLUCRES 
QUAEQUB  LAC08  lATE   UQUIDOS   QOAEgOE  A9PBRA   DCMIft 
ramA  TENENT  SOBffNO   POSTTAK   SUB  KOCTE   SHENTI 
LEMIBAHT  CURA8   ET   CORDA   06UTA   LABORUM 
AT   NON  nVFELIX   ANIMI   PHOENISSA  T^EC   UNQUAM 

soLvrruR  in  somnos  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 

ACCIPIT   INGEMINANT   CURAE   RURSUSQUE   RESURGENS 
SAEVIT   AMOR   MAGNOQUE   IRARUM   FLUCTUAT    AESTU 


In  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (less  an  original  poem 
than  a  splendid  adaptation  of  the  Eneis  to  the  times 
of  the  crasades)  we  have  the  following  almost  exaet 
copy  of  Ibis  fine  painting,  itself  a  copy  of  ApoDon. 
Rhodius's  **iViJ$  UMV  wr«ir'"  (Airgan,  III.  744)  or  (seq 
Heyne  ad  En,  VIII.  26 J  of  Alcman's  fragment,  "fiv- 
dovoip  d'oQewv  xoQVfpai  r*  xai  (paQayyeg"'  &c.: 
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''Era  la  nolle,  allor  ch*  alio  riposo 
Haa  Tonde  e  i  venli,  e  parea  mulo  il  moodo. 
GU  animal  lassi,  e  quel  che  *1  mare  ondoso, 
0  de'  liquid!  laghi  alberga  il  fondo, 
E  chi  si  griaee  in  tana  o  in  mandra  ascoso, 
E  i  pinli  aa^elli,  nel  obblio  profoDdo, 
SoUo  il  silenzio  dc'  secreti  orrori, 
Sopian  gli  affanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuori. 

Ma  n^  '1  campo  fedel"  &c, 

Gerusalemme  Liherata,  U,  96' 

The  celebrated  French  minister  Turgot  (not  perhaps 
generally  known  to  have  been  a  translator  of  the  fouitt 
Book  of  the  Eneis)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfailb- 
fully  rendered  the  same  passage  into  French  hexame- 
ters, more  agreable,  to  my  ear  at  least,  than  the  weary- 
ing sing-song  of  Delille's  rhyming  Heroic: 

"Dhs  long-tempt  la  null  dans  les  cieox  poursniToit  ta  carri^re ; 
Let  champs,  les  solitaires  forftto,  toul  se  taisoil:  et  les  vents 
Suspendoient  leur  haleine :  un  calme  profond  r^gnoit  aur  I'onde ; 
Tons  les  aslres  brilloienl  dans  leur  tranquille  msjeste. 
Les  habilanls  des  airs,  des  bois,  des  plaines  et  dcs  eaux, 
Plongcs  dans  le  sommeil,  r^paroient  leurs  forces  cpuisces; 
Les  mortels  oublioienl  leurs  soins  cuisans.    Tout  reposoit 
Dans  la  nalure :  et  Didon  veilloit  dans  les  plenrs.  La  nuil  paisible 
Dans  son  coeur  ne  descendra  jamais:  le  sommeil  fuit  de  sea  ycux: 
Ses  ennuis  la  dcvorenl:  Tamour,  la  fureur,  le  desespoir 
Dans  leur  flux  et  reflux  orageux  font  rouler  sa  pensce." 


537. 

lUACAS  IGITUR  CLASSES  ATQUE  ULTIMA  TEUCRUM 
JUSSA  SEQUAR 


Viz.  following  Medea's  example  (Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  81 
and  seq.),  which  if  not  present  in  Dido's,  was  at  leasl 
present  in  Virgil's  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 
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I 

RON   LICOIT  THALAMI  fXnCIITEII  SHIX  CBOmiB  VTTAII 
M6IBK  MOKE  ffUUK  TALES  NEC  TANGERE  CURA8 

>,;W»'n.'  I'i      t 

■,  .«^'  ■  .'  t. 

lie  commAntators  eohnecting  more  rsRAB  wilh  tqaUmi 
nnTEM  have  been  obliged  either,  with  Peerlfcamp,  to 
t  an  abomination  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  (^Cur  mihi 

•  *  •  * 

|l  licuit  idvere  sine  niiatrimonio  et  cum  quolibet  con- 
|U>ereT'')  or,  with  Sorvius,  to  seek  for  a  wild  animal 
Ml  after  Uie  death  o^  its  first  mate  remains  eveir 
BT  in  obstinate  widowhood.  We  have  only  to  connect 

4IJ  .  •  • 

IB  BPIAX,   not  with  THALAMI  EXFEaXEM,  bui  with  VITAM 

•'"'  ■  ■    "  '    "j    ■  ■  •      ' 

■Dis,  and  all  difflculty  js  got  rid  of  at  once:  'Non 
oft  me  expertem  thalamic  vilam  degere  more  ferae;' 
t,  io  live  unmarried  Uke  a  mild  animal,  but  con- 
wiMff  unmarried,  Hve  Hke  a  mild  animal;  ex.  gr.  like  a 
Bp  that  lives  free  and  untamed  in  the  forest;  in  other 
irds:  continue  unmarried,  and  not  lose  my  freedom 
submitting  to  the  power  of  a  man;  by  placing  my 
ek  under  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Compare  the  use 
ide  by  Lucretius  and  Ovid  of  the  corresponding  ex- 
BSsioASy  Mta  similis  Cerae',  and  ^ita  more  ferarum*: 

*MiilUqa6  per  eselum  soils  yolventia  lustra 
Volsivago  yitam  traetabant  more  feraram.'* 

Locust.  V.  929. 

*yita  ferae  similis,  nnUos  aetata  per  usns,** 

Ovm.  Foiti,  U.  291, 

»mpare  also  Seneca's  application  of  the  term  'efferatus ' 

the  chaste  Hippolytus: 

—  "SUvarum  ioeola 
nie  eflSmtus,  castas*  intaetos,  rudis.'* 

M^MP^.  923; 

K>  the  application  of  the  terms  '  fera '  and  'selvalica  *, 
'  the  Italians,  to  express  a  coy  chastity: 

"BeUa  fera  e  geniil  mi  punse  il  seno." 

Della  Gasa,  Son.  Ill, 
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"Tempo  verrd  ancor  fone 
Ch*  al  usato  sog^orno 
Torni  la  fera  bdla  c  mansueia."* 

Pmu  Somn.  Pari.  L  cam. 

^Donna  piu  selvatica  di  Penelope.**  Leopardi,  Dit 
di  Malamhruno  e  di  Farfarello  (Opere,  2  Tom.  Fir< 
1845). 

Dido's  expressions  thus  understood  stand  in 
finest  conlrast  with  vv.  58  and  59,  above.  It  is 
she  said:  How  much  happier,  if  I  had  continued  e> 
thalami  et  sine  crimine,  vitam  degens  more  f 
'efferata*  and  Selvulica/  not  submilling  to  the  ins 
tions  of  Legifera  Ceres,  not  bowing  my  neck  tc 
'vincla  jugalia'of  Juno!  Compare  Maximian,  Eteg 
Wemsdorfs  Poelae  Latini  Minores): 

"Scd  mihi  dulce  niagis  rcsoluto  viverc  collo 
Niillaquc  conjugii  vincula  grata  pati." 

Sine  crimine  —  is  epexegetic  of  thalami  exper 
see,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  term,  Miiximian;  j 
IV.  51: 

^£t  nunc  infelix  tola  est  sine  crimine  vita;" 

and  Ovid,  Her  aid.  XX.  7: 

"Conjugium  pactamque  iidem,  non  crimina  posco; 
Dcbilutf  ut  conjux,  non  ul  adulter,  amo." 

and  especially,  Ovid,  Metam.  I.  478: 

^Mnlti  illam  petiere;    ilia  aversata  petentos, 
Impatious  cxpertque  viri,  nemorum  avia  luslrat, 
Ncc  quid  Hymon,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  Ci 
Saepe  pater  dixit:  Generum  mihi,  filia,  dobcs. 
Saepe  pater  dixit :  Dcbes  mihi,  nala,  ncpotes. 
Ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  exosa  jugalcs, 
Pulchra  verecundo  suflunditur  ora  rubore; 
Inquc  paths  blandls  haerens  eervice  lacertis. 
Da  mihi  perpetua,  genitor  carissime,  dixit, 
Virginitate  fruL" 

than  which  passage  there  could  be  no  belter  comn 
tary  on  our  text. 
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560. 

NATE    DEA   POTES    HOC    SUB    CASU    DUCERE   SOMNOS    ClC. 


Let  Ihe  curious  reader  compare  the  Fool's  anouncement 

to  WUliam .  the  Conqueror ,    of  the  conspiracy  of  his 

larons  : 

*U  gie$  WUlame?  For  kci  dors?"  &c. 

Roman  de  Ron,  8S16. 


563. 

UXA   DOLOS   DlRUHOTnS  IIEPAS   IN   PECTORE    VERSAT 
CERTA   MORI    VARIOQUE   IRARUM    FLUCTUAT   AESTU 


Certa  MORI  is  added,  not  in  order  to  inform  Eneas  of 
Dido's  intended  suicide,  but  to  magnify  the  danger  to 
Um  from  a  woman,  who,  being  determined  (o  di^, 
would  not  be  prevented  by  regard  for  seif-preserv(]^Uoa 
from  attempting  any  act  no  matter  how  reckless  and 
desperate. 


569. 
varium  et  mutabile  semper' 


FEMINA 


The  oft  repealed  calumny : 

"MobUior  ventis,  o  femina!"  — 

Calpurw.  Ed,  JIL  10. 

''Ellc  floUc,  ellc  hcsile,  en  un  mot  die  est  femme." 

Ragiks,  Athalie, 

"Souvemt  femme  varie; 
Biea  M  dit  qui  s'y  fie." 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francois  I.  kinf  of  Fran«9« 

II 
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—  "Even  to  vice 
They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that." 

Cymbdine,  Act  U. 

Women,  as  compared  with  men,  are  not  variable 
and  mutable,  but  the  very  contrary;  and  Dido  in  par- 
ticular was  unchangeably  and  devotedly  attached  to 
Eneas,  whom,  if  she  did  not  pursue  with  fire  and  sword, 
it  was  not  that  his  inconstancy  did  not  so  deserve, 
but  that  her  magnanimity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade. 


'^ 


571. 

TDM   VERO    AENEAS   SUBITIS   EXTERRITOS    UMBRIS    CtC. 


Tom  VERO.  —  After  the  first  appearance  of  Mercnry  to 
him  fv.  265),  Eneas  is  desirous  to  go,  and  makes 
preparations: 

"Ardet  abire  fuga,  dulcesque  excedere  terras,'* 

but  Still  hesitates: 

"Heu,  quid  agat?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  affatu?"  <&c. 

thoroughly  frightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vero, 
he  actually  goes,  cannot  be  ofT  fast  enough : 

CORKIPIT   E    SOMKO    CORPUS,    SOCIOSQUE    FATIGATI 
PRAECIPITES   VIGILATE    VIRI,   ET    CO:iSlDITE    TRAKSTRIS ; 
SOLVITE    VELA  CITl • 

VAGIlfAQUE   ERIPIT  E!fSEM 

FULMINEUM,    STRICTOQUE   FERIT    RETINACULA   FKRRO. 

LITTORA   DESERUERE;    LATET    SUB    CLASSIBUS   AEQUO R ; 
ANNIXI    TORQUENT    SPUMA8,   ET    CAERULA   VERRUIIT. 

See  Comments  En.  11.  105,  228;  lit  47;  IV.  396, 
449;  F.  659. 


IV  SI 

Slbitis  exterritus  umbris.  —  Umbris,  the  vision  which 

Hiieas  has  just  seen;  for  we  are  warned,   first,   by  all 

Jusl  poetical  sentiment,   and  secondly,  by  the  exactly 

parallel  expression  of  Virgil's  faithful  imitator,  ^Sagun- 

tinis  somnos  exterritus  umbris"  (Sil.  II.   704),  not  to 

Tall  (with  Heyne,  whom,   in  this  as  well  as  numerous 

other  instances,  the  other  commentators,    ex.  gr.  Tfaiel 

and   Forbiger,   have  but  too  trustingly  followed)  into 

the  gross  error  of  referring  umbris  to  the  natural  (and 

therefore  not  terrifying)  darkness  which  ensued  oni  the 

disappearance  of  the  vision.  Compare  Petronius  (p.  368), 

translating  from  £picurus: 

"Somaia,  quae  mcntes  ladunt  volitantibut  umbris;" 

QOl,  with  darkness,  but  with  flitting  shades,  visions.  See 
also  En.  VL  894;  also  ^Quo  somnio  exterritus," 
Justin.  I.  9. 


586. 

REfilHA   £  SPECULTS   UT   PRIMUM   ALBESCERE   LUCEM 
VIDIT  ET   AEQUATIS   CLASSEM   PROCEPERE   VELIS 
UTTORAQUE  ET  VACUOS   SENSIT  SINE   REMIGE   PORTUS 
TERQUE   QUATERQUE   MANU  PECTUS   PERCUSSA   DECORUM 
FLAVENTESQUE   ABSQSSA   COMAS   PRO   JUPITER   IBIT 
mC   AIT   ET   NOSTRIS   ILLUSERIT   ADVENA  REGNIS 


Specuus.  —  Not  specially  a  watch  tower,  but  ge- 
nerally any  high  situation  from  which  a  view  might 
be  had;  a  look-out.    Compare  En.  X.  454: 

—  ''Ulquc  Ico,  specula  cum  vidil  ab  alia 
Stare  procul  campis  meditanlcm  in  proclia  taurum.'* 

This  high  look-out  was  probably  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  at  V,  410,  a  window  in  the  arx  or  royal 
castle  on  the  top  of  tlie  hill. 

Abscissa.  —  Fea  (ad  Georg.  11.  23)  observes  (and 
truly,  I  think)  with  respect  to  'abscindo '  as  distinguished 
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from  'atflcido':  "^'Abscido'  significa  sepmrnt,  di- 
videre  un  corpo  col  tagUo;  da  ^abs'  e  *caedo*:  *Ab- 
seindo'  da 'abs'  e 'seindo',  ttN^iparlo,  squar^ak, 
dividerto  con  tutf  aUrm  forta.'*  >  So,  Em.  F.  56^; 

AdVena  —  properly  w^tvowWjr;  but  here',  by  impfr 
cation,   interlopef,   intruder.    Compare   Justin,   Bf.  5: 
^Quippe  conjures  eorum   longa  expeetatione   Tironim 
fessae,  nee  jam  teneri  bello,  sed  deieios  ratae,  seivis 
ad  eustodiam  peconim  relictis  nubant;    qui   rereisos     I 
cum  victoria  dominos,   velut  advenas,  armati  finibii^ 
prohibent;**  and  (Just.  II.  6):  *Soli  enim  (Atfaenieimes 
sciz. )  praeterquam  incremento,  eliam  orii^ine  gioriantur; 
quippe  non  advenae,  neque  passim  collecta  populi  eol- 
luvies  originem  urbi  dedit;  sed  eodem  innati  solo,  quod 
incolunt,  et  quae  illis  sedes.  eadem  origo  est."  No  more 
contumelious   term  could  have  been  applied  to  Eneas: 
this   homeless  adventurer,    who    goes    about    thrusting 
himself  into  other  people^s  territories  in   search    of  a 
place  to  settle  in.    Compare  the  simitar  contemptuous 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Eneas  by  Tolumnius, 
En,  Xll  261. 


596. 

INFELIX   DIDO   NUNC   TE   FACTA  IMPIA   TANGUNT 
TUM    DECUIT   CUM    SCEPTRA    DABAS 


Eneas's  sole  act  of  Mmpietas'  (see  Comm.  En.  /  14.) 
being"  his  present  desertion  of  Dido,  by  which  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  been  nffected  at  the  time 
she  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  sceptre  (tum  de- 
cuiT,  sciz.  faclis  impiis  lanfji,  cum  sceptra  dabas),  it 
follows  irresistibly  thai  facta  impia  means,  not  as  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  all  commentators; 
the  'impietas*  of  Eneas  ("poriidia  Aencae"  — Wagner) 
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l^nt  that  of  Dido  herself,  seiss.   in    the  violation  of  her 

>^ow  to  Sicbaeus;  see  v.  24  and  seq.  also  vv.  322,  547, 

^^52.    The  NUNC  is  emphatic,   and   the  meaning  of  the 

^%^hole  passage  as  follows:  Art  thou  sensible  of  the '  im" 

,j^ietas'  of  thy  conduct  only  now  at  last  when  suffering 

^rom  its  consequences?    It  had  better  become  thee  to 

^ttve    been   so   when   thou   wert   taking    the  first  step. 

The  FACTA   iMPiA  with  which  Dido  reproaches   herself 

are   precisely   the  ^xaxag  fievoivag'    with  which   her 

prototype,  Medea,  reproaches  herself,  the  only  diflference 

being  that  the   facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards  her 

deceased  husband,  Uie  ^xaxai  fievoivai*  of  Medea  to<^ 

wards  her  father: 

—   "tTWi  TO  nQtoTov  aaa&ipf 

Apoll.  Rhoo.  IV.  412. 

Compare  Cornelia's  self-accusation,  and  application  to 
herself  of  the  selfsame  term  Mmpia',  when  she  flrst 
meets  Pompey  after  his  infortunate  battle  at  Pharsalia: 

"0  thalamis  indigne  mois,  hoc  juris  habebat 

In  tantum  fortuna  caput!  cur  impia  nupsi. 

Si  miaerum  factura  fui.'* 

LucAH.  Vin.  95. 

also 

"Impia  quid  dubitas  Delanira  morif " 

Ovid.  Heroid,  IX,  146,  152,  158,  164. 

See  Comment  vers.  30. 

TuM  DECuiT  CUM  scEPTRA  DABAS. —  Compare -£>t.  XP^: 

"Turn  decuit  meluisse  luis."  — 

Tangunt.  —  Compare  £n,  I.  466,  and 

—  "Cura  mei  si  te  pia  Ian  git,  Orcslc," 

Ovip   neroid.  VUI.  IX 

A  similar  use  of  the  verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  English. 
The  Greeks  used  d'lyyavia  in  the  same  sense:  "{^iyyc^- 
vu  otd'tv  lode.    EuRip.  Hippol  310, 


tfM. 
90s  ram  ABurm  ttmisat:  oowrs 


>ni  lew  her  all  lo  . 

OikdU,  JeL  in.  It.  3. 


60S.  < 

TUQCK   BABCm   DTTCVRES  CnUMFM   ET   OOXSdA   JCHO 


Ijitermi£.«, media  el  concilialrix. AlLi,  iesUs, 

judex,   arbitra "   Senrius.    Not  only  Senios's 

own  examples  ("Quae  Ubi  Conditio  nova  et  laculenla 
fertur  per  me  inlerprelem."  Plact.  Miies,  IT,  /.  5.  "Quod 
te  praesente  istic  egi,  teque  interprele.'*  Plaut.  Oirad, 
III,  64),  but  still  more  Ammian*s  derivative,  'interpretium' 
("Verum  quoniam  denis  modiis  singulis  solidis  indigen- 
libus  venumdatis,  emeral  ipse  Iricenos,  interprelii  com- 
pendium ad  Principis  aerarium  misit"  XXVIII.  1),  shows 
that  the  former  of  these  meanings  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  INTERPRES  not  only  here ,  but  at  r.  356,  III,  359,  and 
generally  elsewhere,  is  used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  its  English  derivative,  interpreter,  but  in  the  much 
wider  sense  of  the  English  agent,  and  French  com- 
missaire,  commissionaire. 


622. 

TUM    VOS    O    TYRIl    STinPEM    ET    GENUS    OMNK    FLTURl  M 
EXEKCETE    ODllS 


Cunjj>arc  Lucan,  Pharsat.   VIII.  283  &  seq. 


IV  ?sr> 

631. 

INVISAM    OUAERENS    OUAMPRIMUM    ABRUMPERE    LUCFM 


**i;/^^o>'  ijyuac'i  fX^^Q^y  ftaoQot  ifttog** 

EiTRip.  Ilippoi.  355. 

"Horrebant   omnia,   el  ipsa  lux."    St.  August.    Confess, 
ir.  12. 


641. 

ILLA   GRADUM    STUDIO    CELERABAT   ANILI 


I  prefer  the  reading  aihu  to  'a nil  em';  firsl  and  mainly, 
as  affording  the  piclure  of  the  flurry  of  the  old  woman, 
entirely  lost  if  we  adopt  'anil em'.  Secondly,  as  the 
only  reading  which  seems  to  have  been  known  either 
to  Servius  or  Donatus  (see  their  Comments  on  the 
passage).  Thirdly  as  the  reading  not  only  quoted,  but 
thus  commented  on,  by  Donatus  (ad  Ter.  Eun.  V.  3): 
"Scilicet  non  re  celerabat,  sed  studio."  Fourthly,  as 
the  reading  of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini  and  Ambrogi), 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  (''fere  omnes" 
—  Burmann);  of  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  When  Wag- 
ner, in  his  advocacy  of  'anil em',  informs  us  that 
such  is  the  reading  of  the  Gudian,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  'anile~~',  the  present  reading  of 
that  MS.,  is  (as  it  plainly  appeared  to  me  from  per- 
sonal examination)  a  comparatively  modern  alteration 
of  a  different  original  reading,  and  therefore  probably 
of  AMU.  Besides  the  Gudian  1  have  examined  the  Dres- 
den and  the  two  Leipzig  MS6.,  and  have  found  aniu  in 
the  whole  three. 
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649. 

PAULUH  LACRYMIS   ET   IIEIITE  MOBATA 
INCDBUITOUE   TORO   DIXITQUE   NOVISSIMA   VERBA 
DULCES  EXUVIAE   DUM    FATA   DEUSQUE   SINEBAMT 
ACCIPITE  HANC   ANIMAM   HEQUE   HIS   EXSOLVITE  CORIS 
VIXI   ET    QUEM    DEDERAT    CURSUM   FORTUNA    PEREGI 
ET   NUKC   MAGNA    MET   SUB   TERRAS   IBIT   IMAGO 


r^AULUM   LACKYMIS   ET    MENTE   MORATA.  

''Poi  con  la  tazza  in  man,  sospesa  alquanto 
Si  stette,  e  disse." 

Trissrio,  La  Sofanub^ 

DUM   FATA   DEUSQUE   SINEBANT.  —  WagnCT,    nOl   COflleUl 

with  ejecting  from  the  Heynian  text  smEBAirr  (the 
reading,  not  of  Heyne  onfy,  but  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Bersmann,  the  two  Slephenses,  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1 600,  the  two  Heinsii,  La  Cerda  and  Burmann)  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  *si  neb  at',  takes  credit  to  himsetf  for  the 
substitution ,  as  for  a  restoration  of  the  te)ct  to  its 
original  purity:  "Reposui  sinebat. "  I  not  only  con- 
sider the  MS.  authority  for  sinebant  to  be  even  on 
Wagner's  own  showing  at  ieast  equal  to  that  for  •sine- 
bat'  (the  Vatican  Fragment  and  the  Palatine  being  fbr 
the  former  reading,  the  Medicean  for  the  latter),  but 
prefer  sinebant  to  'sinebat',  first,  as  aflPording  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  structure ;  secondly ,  as  fully 
supported  and  justified  against  Wagner's  criticism  (Quaest, 
Virgil  VIII.  3.  a)  by  the  almost  exact  parallel  (En. 
VI.  511), 

^Scd  me  fata  mea  ct  seel  us  exiiialc  Lacaenae 

■ 

His  mcrscre  malls," 

and  thirdly  as  the  reading  acknowledged  by  Donalus. 

Vixi  etc.  —  "I  will  work  the  mine  of  my  youth  to 
(he  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then  —  Good  night;  1 
have  lived,  and  am  content."    Byron,  Letters, 
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£t  nunc  magna  M£I  8UB  TERRAS  IBIT  IMAGO.  —  Not  Very 

dissimilar  are  the  reflections  of  Turnus,  £n.  XIL  646: 

—  "Vos  o  mihi  Manes 
Este  boni;  qaoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas. 
Sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  inscia  culpae 
Descendam,  magnorum  baud  unquam  ihdigrnus  avorum." 


659. 

DIXIT   KT   OS   IMPRESS  A   TORO    MORIEMUR  INULTAK 
SED   MORIAMUR   AIT   SIC   SIC   JUVAT   IRE   SUB    UMBRAS 


§    1. 

%U  iMPRESSA  TORO.  —  ^'Perclta  ftirore,  salute  desperata, 
^l  morte  vicina.    Non  enim  is  era!  jam  mentis  habitus, 

^t  exosculari  illas  exuvias  velle  videri  posset 

^re  impresso,  prae  animi  dolore  in  lorum,  cui  incubat, 
immisso,  haec  eloquitur."    Heyne. 

On  the  contrary,  to  have  buried  her  face  in  the 
couch,  although  quite  proper  for  Myrrha  (Ovid.  Met,  X, 
410),  had  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  composure 
and  resolution  of  Dido ;  who,  in  the  words  os  impressa 
TORO,  is  described  merely  as  bidding  an  affectionate 
and  impassioned  farewell  to  the  "dulccs  exuviae",  v, 
651,  Compare  the  similar  affectionate  leave-taking  of 
their  couch  by  Alceste  (Eurip.  Alcest.  173  <fe  seq.)  and  by 
Medea  (Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  26),  and,  for  the  expression 
laiPREssA,  Horace's 

"Impressit  memorcm  dente  labris  notam." 

Carm.  I.  13,  12, 

§11. 

Sic  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras.  —  ''Quasi  interrogatio 
et  responsio  (sic?  sic);  et  placet  sic  inultam  perire, 
et  hoc  earn  se  loco  intelligimus  percussisse.  Unde  alii 
dicunt  verba  esse  se  ferientis."    Servius. 

12 
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"Pro  vel  sic;  tel  sic  quoqve:*    Burmann;  approved  by 

Voss  and  Heyne. 

^Alii  placidius  mitiusque  tnorienlur,   mihi  sic  ire  con- 

venit  truculcnler  et  dire.'*    La  Cerda. 

Sic  sic  juvat,  adeo  sive  lantum  juvat"    Wagner,  Virg, 

Br.  En. 

The   following  meaning  seems  to   me   much  more 
energetic   and  worthy  of  Dido  than  any  of  the  above: 
Sic  sic  ,  lioc  ipsissimo  modo  comparaiur  quod,  ire  sob 
UMBRAS,  mors  (sciz.  aiioquin  amara),  ihvat,  fit  jwamda. 
How  by  this  method  of  dying,  irs  sub  umbras  (death) 
JUVAT   (is  rendered  pleasant),  is   explained   in  the  im- 
mediately following  words,  Hauriat  &c.     Sic  sic  juvat 
IRE  SUB  UMBRAS  is  therefore  Dido's  cry  of  triumph  and 
exultation  over  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation ;  horrors 
which  have  actually  become  delightful  to  her,  from  the 
prospect  of  the  punishment  inflicted  through  their  means 
on  Eneas.    Sic  sic  juvat  ire  sob  uitoras  :  O  death,  »kan 
is  now  thy  sting?    Thou  hast  no  sting  for  me  nom  -^ 
nothing  but  sweetness. 


663. 

ATQUE  IIXAM  MEDIA  INTER  TAUA  FERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICIUNT  COMITES  ENSEMQtJE  CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM  SPARSASQUE  MANUS 

"oPARSAS,  conspersas.  Vide  supra  vers.  21."  Forbiger. 
1  feel  convinced  that  this  interpret^Uion  although 
sufficiently  grammatical,  'cniore*  being  supplied  to 
SPARSAS  from  the  preceding  line,  is  yet  entirely  iricorrect; 
first,  because  the  circumstance  that  Dido's  hands  were 
sprinkled  (as  no  doubt  they  were)  with  blood,  was  too 
minute  to  be  observed  by  her  attendants,  the  pyre 
being  very  loRy  (vv.  505,  645),  and  none  of  the  at- 
lendanrs  being  upon  it  (v.  685).    Secondly,  the  minute 
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circumstance  that  the  bands  were  sprinklcU,  would  be 
more  properly  mentioned  in  ease  of  a  subsequent  in- 
quiry as  to  the  particular  mode  of  her  death,  and 
i«?hether  or  not  she  had  been  her  own  executioner, 
than  OD  the  very  first  instant  of  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is 
not  likely  thai  a  poet  of  Virgil's  good  taste  would 
have  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  great  catastrophe, 
requested  his  reader's  attention  to  two  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  the  words  spxjmantem  and  sparsas, 
still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  of  the  two  terms. 

I  therefore  understand  sparsas  to  be  here  applied 
to  MAMus  as  so  often  elsewhere  to  'capilli'  (ex.  gr. 
''Sparsis  Medea  capillis."  Ovid.  Metam,  VII.  257),  and 
to  mean  hands  thrown  wide  from  each  other;  lying 
powerless  like  those  of  a  dead  person,  one  here  and 
another  there.  This  was  a  sign  of  what  had  happened 
much  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  distant 
spectators  then  any  sprinkling  of  the  hands  with  blood. 
They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen  collapsed ;  secondly, 
they  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood;  thirdly,  they 
saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out;  lying  without  any 
harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a  dead,  not 
a  living,  person.  I  think  it  is  this  meaning  which  is 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Servius's  gloss,  "aut 
perfusas  sanguine,  aut  morte  resolutas."  This  is  also, 
I  suppose,  the  meaning  which  Lemaire  intends  to  assign 
to  the  word  when  he  interprets  it  ^'jactatasT  »tnd  Tur- 
got,  when  he  interprets  it  ''tombantes"  Compare  Sta- 
Ihis,  AchiU.  IL  440: 

"Nam  procul  Oebalios  in  nubila  condere  discos, 
Et  liquidam  nudarc  (al.  nodare)  Palen  et  spargcre  caeslus 
Ludus  erat,  rcquicsque  mihi." 

And  Valerius  Flaccus,  J.  420: 
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Ttm  Lh*^!;.  «ui{;a.  jx  ^fcrbM^  is  laadduk  «i 

'r/^IUpsasn  .  but  C'>lbps^i  m-UA  tju*  ¥W'*tA.  m  emtt- 
quemce  of  the  smord  wo%md:  i.  c.  '<Lt  aSiea^iifiU  ^ 
ber  sub  hers€:l«  and  sink  in  coik^^^^'iies'ee .  bn:  tk  aA 
is  v^  9udden  and  so  immedia:eSy  i<:<S2vVP^  by  ils  con- 
sequence that  the  observation  resis  on  the  conseqneiitt, 
and  scarcely  r^rceives  the  act.    Coicpare  Em,  L  ii: 

Impolit  in  Utui»  ac  veaii:" 

and  see  Comment  En.  I.  W. 


Did. 

HOC  ILLl'D  GERMilXA  FUIT  ME  FIUIT»E  PETEBAS 

HOC  ROGL'S  ISTE  MIUI  HOC  IGNES  AltVEQUE  PaRABANT 

^Uh  PRIMUM  DESERIA  QUERAR  COMITEMXE  SOR'iREM 

SPREVISTI  MORIEXS  EADEM  3IE  AD  FATA  VOCASSES 

IDEM  AMBAS  FERRO  DOLOR  AT^UE  EADEM  HORA  TCUSSET 

HIS  ETIAM  STRUXI  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQIE  VOCAM 

VOCE  DEOS  SIC  TE  UT  POSITA  CRUDELIS  ABESSEM 

Thus  imilated  or  rather  translated  by  Trissino,  in  his 
address  of  Erminia  to  the  dying  Sofonisba: 

"Adunqiic  lassa  voi  pensatc,  ch*  io 
Mi  debbia  senza  voi  restarc  in  vita? 
Crudcle,  or  non  sapetc  il  nostro  amorc,  <fec. 


Ben  dovevatc  ben  chiamarmi  allora, 
Crudcl,  quando  il  venen  vi  fu  recato, 
E  darmi  la  mela,  che  mortc  insieme 
Allor  saremmo  in  un  medcsimo  puoto." 

Sec  Comment  on  crudelis,  below. 
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lIlS    ETIAM    STRl'XI    MANIBUS    d^C.  —  So    Aruiu,     OVtT    lllC 

dead  body  of  Polynices,  Stat.  l%eb.  All.  33G: 

—  ''Ipsa  dedt  bellum,   macstamque  rogavi 
Ipsa  patrem,  ut  talem  nunc  te  complexa  tencrem." 

Crudelis.  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  received  in- 
lerpretation ,  although  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Forbiger,  Wagner,  and  (see  above)  even  of  the  learned 
prelate  Trissino,  errs  in  referring  crudelis  to  Dido;  first, 
because  by  its  very  position,  immediately  before  ab- 
ESSEX,  CRUDELIS  is  prima  facie  pointed  out  as  the  no- 
minative to  that  verb,  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  placing  both  before  and  after  it  a  pause 
Ihat  in  no  small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the 
versification.  Secondly,  because  crudelis  being  referred 
to  Dido,  Anna's  lamentation  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not  broken  even  by 
so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self-reproach 
which  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  Thirdly,  because 
the  change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wishes 
addressed  to  her  sister  (hoc  illud,  German  a,  fuit?  .  .  . 

PARABANT?  ....  SPREVISTI  ?  .  .  .  VOCASSES;    .  .  .  TULLSSET)    tO 

questions  addressed  to  herself  (struxi?  .  .  .  vocavi?) 
shows  that  there  is  at  the  latter  words  a  complete 
transition  of  thought,  and  that  Anna  here  passes  from 
the  reproach  of  her  sister  to  the  reproach  of  herself: 
HIS  ETIAM  struxi  MANiBUS  ( cgo  sciz.)  <fec.  To  havc 
counteracted  and  made  of  none  effect  this  natural  and 
exquisitely  pathetic  self-reproach  by  mixing  up  with  it 
a  reproachful  apostrophe  to  Dido,  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Virgil's  art,  and  the  more  unworthy,  be- 
cause unnecessary.  Dido  having  been  sufficiently  re- 
proached already.  Fourthly,  because  crudelis  (which, 
as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  better 
placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
at  a  distance  sciz.  from  sic  te  ut  posita  abessem,  see 
'Thirdly'  above)  is  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in 
which  it  should  be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna  to  her- 
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self,  viz.  so  as  not  only  to  bring  the  verb  and  its  no- 
minalive,  tlie  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  possftte 
together,  but  (see  Comm.  En.  IL  552)  so  as  to  afford 
this  beautiful  and  I  believe  not  hitherto  observed  im- 
plication: I  might  have  built  the  pile  for  thee;  Imishl 
have  invoked  the  Gods  for  thee;  I  might  have  aided 
thee  to  die ;  but  not  to  share  thy  death  with  thee,  Utfl 
indeed  ^ras  cruelty.  For  all  these  reasons  I  take  pvt 
with  Donatus  and  Heyne  against  the  authorities  above 
mentioned,  and  without  hesitation  refer  crudius  to  Aim 
Wagner  himself  suggesting  a  sufDcienl  justification  of 
her  self-reproach:  ''ul  Anna  more  graviler  doleoUiuB 
culpam  fortunae  (I  would  rather  have  said  ^culpao 
flraudis  Didus  * ,  see  v.  675)  in  se  transferat,  ac  si  ips& 
in  culpa  esseL" 

P.S.  Since  the  above  Comment  was  written ,  I  have 
met  in  Silius  Italicus  an  expression  applied  to  AnoA 
which  seems  to  prove  that  that  early  student  and  copyist 
of  Virgil  understood  crudeus  as  I  do: 

—  ''Pivis  ininuca  ubique  (Virgil's  caimxLii) 
Quod  8C  non  dedcrat  comitem  in  suprcma  sorori." 

VIIL  65. 

Compare    the    parallel    passage     of   the    same    author 
(Xm.  655): 

—  "Nam  cur 
Ulla  fuere  adco,  quibus  a  te  saevus  abessem, 
Momenta?" 

also  the  application  lo  herself  of  the  epithet  'dura'  by 
Tumus's  sister,  En.  XIL  873.    Also  Macduffs 

"And  /  must  be  from  thence!" 

Maeheih,  Act.  IT.  it.  3. 
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691. 

OCUUSQUE   ERRANTIBUS    ALTO 
gCAESIVIT  CAEU)   LUCEM   INGEMUITQUE   REPERTA 
TUM  JUNO   OBfHIPOTElfS   LONGUM   MISERATA   DOLOREM 
DIFFIGILESQUE   OBITUS  IRIM   DEMISIT   OLYMPO 
QUAE  LQCTANTEM  ANIMAM   NEXOSQUE  RESOLVERKT  ARTUS 
KAM    QUIA   NEC   FATO    MERITA   NEC   MORTE   PERIBAT 
8ED   MISERA    ANTE   DIEM   SUBITOQUE   ACCENSA   FURORE 
NONDUM   ILLI   FLAVUM   PROSERPINA  VERTICE    CRINEM 
ABSTDLERAT   STYGIOQOE   CAPUT   DAMNAVERAT    ORCO 
ERGO   IRIS   CROCEIS   PER   CAELUM   ROSaOA   PENNIS 
MILLE   TRAHENS   VARIOS   ADVERSO    SOLE   COLORES 
DEVOLAT   ET   SUPRA   CAPUT   ASTITIT   UUNC   EGO   DITI 
SACRUM   JUSSA   FERO   TEQUE  ISTO    CORPORE   SOLVO 
SIC    AIT    ET    DEXTRA    CRINEM    SECAT 


§1- 

The  ancienls  (incorrectly,  I  Ihink)  believed  Ihe  light  to 
be  tlie  last  object  reg^arded  by  the  expiring;  person; 
compare  (besides  the  examples  cited  by  Forbiger)  Stat. 
neb,  VIIL  050: 

—  ^'Illam  unam  neglecto  lumine  cadi, 
Aspicit  et  vultu  non  exsaliatur  amato.'* 

and  Silv.  V.  1.  173: 

—  ''Ilium  aegris  circumdat  fortiter  ulnis 
Immotas  obvcrsa  genas;  ncc  sole  supremo 
Luminft,  scd  dulci  mavult  satiarc  marito." 

In  both  which  instances  the  exception  proves  ihe 
rule.  Also  Eurip.  Alcest.  204.  The  opinion  is  oc- 
casionally repeated  by  more  modern  writers ,  and 
amongst  others  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  beautiful  versed 
enlilled  Dei  Sepolchri: 

—  "Gli  occhi  del  uom  ccrcan  morendo 
II  sole,  e  tutti  Tultimo  sospiro 
Mandano  i  petti  alia  fuggente  luce;'' 

and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Gray  in  those  well  known 
lines  of  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard: 
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'}  fjT  who.  i<j  -dumb  fvrfeUolDeM  h  prey. 

L*-ft  the  warm  pr «•€!?. ft*  of  ihr  ih^^ri-^  ik\. 
Nor  cai!  on^  lonrinr.  linrerior  !oc*k  bebiodV 

Compare  En.  X.  SOS: 

—  "Contra  TyTrbeBOf.  ut  anr&s 
Sospicient  hauiit  eaclam.  meolem^e  KcepiL'* 

§IL 

LrcTANTE3i    —    Struggling :    sciz.    to   escape    from  tt 

connexion  with  the  body  (compare  ^Luclantes  venlos; 

En.  L  51),  dying  slotrhj;  compare  0\id.  Ibis,  125: 

"Luctaluique  diu  cruciatos  tpiritns  arias 
Deserat;  et  longa  torqueat  ante  mora.** 

A  somewhat   similar   thought  is    thus    more    lengthi 

expressed  by  Goethe:   '*Ich  sterbe,   sterbe,  und  kai 

nicht  erstcrben;   und   in   dem  fiirchterlichen  Slreil  d* 

Lebens  und  Todes   sind   die  Qualen  der  Hoile."    Gi 

von  Beriichingen,  Act  V,    Compare  also  Shirley,  Edmm 

(he  Black  I^ince,  Act  V.  sc,  3: 

"Death  I  have  caug^ht:  his  shaH  is  in  my  heart; 
It  tug^s  ^'ith  nature.    When  shall  I  got  free?*' 

§  III. 

Nec  fato  MERITA  NEC  MORTE,  —  neither  by  a  natm 
death  (death  in  the  natural  course  of  events),  nor  i 
a  merited  or  earned  death  (death  brought  upon  h 
by  any  act  of  her  own;  either  in  mere  consequenc 
or  as  a  punishment):  '*Decessil  Coreilius  Rufus; 
quidem  sponte,  quod  dolorem  meuni  cxulcerat:  e 
cnim  luctuosissimum  genus  mortis,  quae  non  ex  n 
lura,  ncc  fatalis,  videlur."  Pun.  Epist.  L  12.  **Habi 
el  alios  multos  ex  variis  matrimoniis  regio  more  su 
ceplos,  qui  partini  fato,  partim  ferro  periere."  Jdst] 
IX.  S.  "iNeque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma,  qua 
naluralis  fatorum  conditio  raperet."  Justin.  JI.  2.  " 
fato  conccderem,  Justus  mihi  dolor  etiam  adversi 
Deos  essel,  quod  me  parentibus,  liberis,  patriae,  int 
juventjun  praematuro  exitu  raperent.  nunc   sceiere  f 
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oois   et  Plancinae   interceptus  uiliinos  preces  pecio- 

nbns  vestris  rclinquo."  Words  of  the  dying  Germaniciiti. 

•p.  Taqt.  Annal.  IL  7i. 

'At  quioumqu«  nefu  auii,  prohibente  D«oruiii 

Nuinine,  poUueranl  PoDliAcftle  caput, 
Mortc  jacent  mcrita." 

Ovid.  Fatti,  111.  705. 

j  ^Horlcm  omnibus  ex  nalura  aequalem ,  oblivione  apud 
I  posleros   vcl  gloria  dislingui.     Ac,   si  nocentem  inno- 

eeolemque  idem  cxilus  nianeat,  acrioris  viri  esse,  merito 

perire."  Taqt.  Hist.  I.  21. 

—  "Et  ai  lata  fuUsent 
Ut  cadercm,  meruissc  manu. " 

En.  11.  433. 

See  Comment  En,  //.  738. 

§  IV. 

Mkcra  ante  uvsm  —  answers  lo  nkc  fato;  not  by  a 
natural  death,  but  before  her  time;  subito  accemsa 
FimoRB  answers  to  herita  nec  morte;  not  by  the  hand 
^f  another  and  in  consequence  of  her  previous  conduct, 
but  voluntarily  and  by  her  own  hand,   in  a  fit  of  fury. 

»  V. 
NoHDOM  nxi  FLAVUM  otc.    Dextra  crinem  secat.  —  Com- 
pare: 

Ofov  To^  tyxof  ftffnioi  uyriau  r^ixa.'* 

EuHip.  Alcesiis,  76  (Thanatoa  speaking). 

—  *'£heu!  inyidet  omoibua 
More  atra,  nec  scit  parccre  cuipiam. 
Nou  neiniiii,  ut  luadcl  libido, 
Crine  caput  spolians  decorum.*' 

Quoted  by  Meursius,  Tom.  V.  col.  987. 

^^fCoiXvq  ya{f  r;  d-qi^  tj  em  lov  ax(>ot'  i^i^  t(fn)U.avrov 
axov^vav^  d'eoig  avand-evvig^'  Etymol.  Magn.  in 
vo€.  anBOXokvfiiMvog.  Compare  also  Himerius's  very 
beautiftil  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and  its 
ftital  shearing:  ^^Tig  anexeiQe  daifMov  irjg  efitjg  HfViag 
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tov  ;f(>t;aot'V  fioax{n)xov.''  Hiherius  (on  the  death  ot 
his  son ),  Orat.  XXIII,  7 ;  where  Wernsdorf  obsmei: 
'*Simililer  loqiiilur  Deinades  Rhetor,  p.  180:  Ayamfi 
Tijv  uxiujv  xijg  2naQt9]g  o  Qipaioq.''  and  adds  other 
instances  of  a  similar  form  of  expression. 

There  can ,  I  think ,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  chM 
reason   why  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  apex  d 
lulus,  En.  IL  683,  was  considered  as  portending  nek 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  because  it  was  situated 
in  this  charmed  lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head.   See 
Comm.  En,  IL  083, 

It  is  this  usage  which  is  continued  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Roman  Catholic  nun.  The  nun's  hair 
is  cut  off,  to  signify  that  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis]  dead 
to  the  world:  ''On  me  place  a  c6t6  du  pr^tre  poor  Ini 

presenter  les  ciscaux Sa  superbe  chevelure 

tombe  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacr6 Ce- 

pendant  Amelie  n'avoit  point  encore  prononc^  ses 
voeux,  et  pour  mourir  au  m o n d e  il  faillait  qu'eJle 
passiit  a  travers  le  tombeau.  Ma  soeur  se  couche  snr 
le  marbre;  on  etend  sur  elle  un  drap  mortuaire; 
quatre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quatre  coins.  Le 
pr6tre,  I'etole  au  cou,  le  livre  a  la  main,  commenee 
roffice  des  morls;  dc  jeunes  vierges  le  continuent"&c. 
Chateaubriand,  Rene. 

§  VI. 

Ergo  iris  croceis  etc. — Hence,  no  doubt,  Schiller  (see 
the  magnificent  conclusion  of  his  play  of  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans)  drew  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  Joan  d'Arc's  death. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  linger  some 
spark  of  that  mens  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwimor 
and  humanior,yih\ch  the  combined  bands  of  utilitarianism 
and  Puritanism  are  fast  sweeping  from  the  face  of  this 


iair  world,    I  would  ask  thee  ere  thou  lakesl  leave  ol 
the  infelix  Phoenissa',    what   Ihinkesl   Ihou?    Does   il 
lepent  thee  of  Ihe  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  Iier?    of 
the  tear  thou   hast  perhaps    shed  over  her?    Does  it 
regret  thee,  as  it  did  St.  Auguslin  (see  his  Confessions), 
of  so  much  of  thy  life  lost  to  the  exact  sciences,    to 
ictive  occupation,    even   to  thy  religion?    or  dost  thou 
dare  to   feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine  intellectual  fa- 
CQllies  in  the  ennobling,    exalting,   purifying  contem- 
plation of  the  grand,   the  beautiful,    and   the   pathetic, 
whether  in   the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastic 
creations  of  the    master   spirits    of  mankind,    is    not, 
eannol  be  of  the  nature  of  sin?  Thou  hesitatest;    nor 
do  I  wonder;     for  I  too  have  fell  the  tyranny  of  the 
fiishion   of  the  day,   the  withering  oppression   of  the 
mjijority:    go    then    and  close  thine   ears   against   the 
music  of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious 
forms  of  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel; 
thine  heart  and  understanding  against  the  rushing  num- 
bers of  the  poet,  the  persuasion  of  the  orator,  the  irre- 
sistible reason   of  the  philosopher;    but  first  hear  that 
same  St.  Augustin,  him  who  calls  himself  criminal  be- 
cause he   had   read   and   studied  and  wept  over  these 
heathen  loves  of  Dido  and  Eneas;  learn  from  his  own  lips 
what  it  was  that  rescued  him  out  of  the  "Tartanis  libidinis 
el  concupiscentiae ;"  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great 
luminary  of  the  early  Christian  church  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity,   from  the  power   of  Satan  to   the  one 
living  and  only  true  God.   What  was  it?   The  narration 
of  an  evangelist?   the  discourse,   or  the  letter,  or  the 
visit,  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or  apostle? 
the  testimony  of  a  miracle  or  a   martyrdom?    No  such 
thing;  but  the  philosophical  tract  of  the  prose  Virgil  of 
Rome ,    the  pagan  Cicero's  pagan  Hortensius :    "Usitato 
jam   discendi   ordine  (in   the  usual  course  of  classical 
studies)  perveneram  in   librum  quondam  cujusdam  Ci- 
ceronis,    cujus   linguam  fere   omnes   mirantur,   pectus 
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noil  ita.  Scd  lilter  illc  ipsius  cxhortntionem  continfll 
nd  philosopliiain,  et  vocaUir  Horlensius.  Ille  vcro  libtf 
imitavil  afleclum  meum  el  ad  tcipsum  Doniine  mulaiil 
preces  incas,  et  vota  ac  desideria  mea  fecit  alia.  % 
lull  mihi  repciitc  nmnis  vana  spes,  et  immorlalitatoi 
sapientiac   coneupiscebam    aestii   cordis   incredibili,  A 

sur{;cTe  coeperain  ul  ad  !e  redirem Ouomodf    j 

ardebain,  Dciis  mens,  quomodo  ordebam  revolure  t  ^ 
lerrenis  ad  te;  et  nesciebam  quid  agcres  iiiecuin"e(6 
St.  AuGi  sTiN.  Confess.  IIL  1 — 7.  Go  now ,  reader,  and  , 
with  a  rich  and  noble  lord  (rich  and  noble  still,  for 
riches  and  nobility  nre  not  the  treasures  which  utili* 
tiirianism  and  puritanism  throw  away)  fling  thy  classieiJ 
library  into  the  lake.  See  Comm.  on  "Nee  sopor  illwl 
oral,"  /;«.  ///.  lis. 


u 


einquieme  livre  de  TEneide  me  semble  le  plus 
rfldt.*'  Montaigne,  Essais,  11.  10. 
Ibe  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  etiology  of  this,  at 
It  sight,  somewhat  strange  opinion,  if  he  reflect,  firstf 
it  Montaigne  was  a  Frenchman  and  therefore,  as  may  be 
ksomed,  imbued  with  his  nation's  taste  (a  taste  which  the 
inch  probably  mherited  from  the  Romans  themselves)  for 
3liG  exhibitions;  and  secondly,  that  the  celebrated  j£^' 
»  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above  criticism, 
sry  where  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author 
s  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  the  elevation  and  tender- 
is  of  sentiment  necessary  for  the  perception  and  due 
sreciation'  of  the  nobler,  grander  and  more  patlietic 
rts  of  Virgil's  writings. 


1. 

INtEREA  MEDIUM  AENEAS  JAM  CLASSE  TENEBAT 
CERTUS  ITER  FXUCTUSQUE  ATROS   AQUILONE  SECABAT 


S.  I. 

^Ttjs.  —  "Servius  minus  probabiliter  explicat:  Uineri$ 

certus^  persistens  in  consilio  proficiscendi  in  lialiam; 

i^tur  sit  i.  q.  IV.  554,  ^'certus  eundi".    Quod,  quum 

A 


Aeneas  jam  in  medio  sit  itincre,  minus  quadrare  perspi- 
ciens,  rectius  Wagner  inlerpretalur :  ad  cerium  locvM 
tendens;  recto  y  non  erraiico  itinere  cursum  intended 
coll.  "certa  hasta",  "certa  sa^tta",  et  "certa  pompa" 
ap.  Tibull.  HI.  1.  3."  Forbiger. 

1  agree  with  Servius  against  both  Wagner  and  Fof' 
biger,   and  have  no  doubt   that  the  meaning  is  certio^^ 
sure,   determined;   not,    however,   determined  on  g(iir0^\ 
("eundi"),  he  being  already  on  the  way  ("in  medio 
nere"),   but  determined  on  pursuing  his  voyage;   certg^^ 


ip. 


TENEBAT  ITER,   was  pursuing  his  voyage  with  a  resolvedy^ 
steady,    determined  will.      1  am  of  this  opinion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  because  such  is  always  the  meaning  of  'ccr- 
tus',  even  in  the  very  instances  quoted  by  Wagner; 
"certa  hasta,"  "certa  sagitta,"  being,  not  the  spear  or 
arrow  which  goes  ^ recto  itinere^  to  the  marky  but  the 
spear  or  arrow  which  goes  certainly,  surely,  determinedly, 
to  the  mark.  See  En.  VHl.  39  and  seq.  for  *certus* 
used  in  this  (its  only)  sense,  no  less  than  four  times 
within  the  space  of  eleven  lines;  and  a  little  farther  on 
(viz.  at  vers.  57),  the  very  idea  which  Wagner  has  as- 
cribed to  CERTTJS  in  our  text,  (viz.  that  of  straight  or  di- 
rect), expressed  by  its  proper  term,  *  rectus'. 

Secondly,  because  Eneas's  first,  immediate  and  pressing 
object  was  to  sail;  to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  conveyed  in  the  single 
word  "Naviget". 

Thirdly,  because  certus  so  understood  refers  back  to 
the  whole  of  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Book,  oc- 
cupied with  the  vain  efforts  of  Dido  and  Juno  to  make 
him  stay;  to  make  him  waver  in  his  resolution  of  going; 
to  make  him  *incertus\ 

Fourthly,  because  certus  so  understood  is  finely  op- 
posed both  to  FLUCTUS  ATROS  AQUILONE  SECABAT,   aud  MOE- 

NTA  RESPiciENs  ....  DucuPTT;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  pur-^ 
snmg  his  voyage  steadily  and  without  wavering,  although 


V  :\ 

the  sea  n'tts  black  with  ifte  blaals  of  ninter  (^sce  $>.  IJ. 
below)  and  although  it  was  evident  that  something  ter- 
rible had  jusl  Iiappened  in  Carthage, 

S.  11. 
Aqdilohe.  —  "Slmpliciter  pro  vento."    Hcyne,  Ruaeus. 

—  "Uud  schoitt  die  gedunkeltc  Fluth  in  der  Kuhiung." 

Voss. 

No;  AguiLONE  is  not  merely  the  wind,  but  specifically 
f^€  unfavorable  J  winter  wind^  Aquilo;  see  not  only  Dido's 
reproach  {.En.  IV.  310), 

*'£t  inediis  propcras  Aquitonibus  ire  per  ahum/' 

^nd  her  prayer  {En,  IV,  430), 

**Expeclel  faciicmqiie  fiifj.iin  vciilosque  fercntes," 

*>^t  the  account  in  the  first  Book  (verses  106,  395)  of 
neas's  shipwreck,  efl^ected  by  these  'Aquilones'.  Also 
j».  111.  2S5 : 

"Et  gIncLalii)  hyems  Aquilonibus  asperat  iindas." 

Still  further;  the  structure  is  not,  with  Voss,  *  seca- 
nt Aquiione',  but  *atros  Aquilone';  First,  because  Eneas 
^uld  not  properly  be  said  to  cut  his  way  with  a  wind 
hich,  as  we  have  just  seen,   was  unfavorable  to  him. 
condly,  because  there  should  be  some  reason  assigned 
by  the  waves   were  *atri\     Thirdly,  because  we  are 
xpressly  informed  by  Gcllius  (II.  30)  that  tlie  effect  of 
quilo  is  to  render  the  waves  *atri':  "Austris  spirantibus 
"^are  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  Aquilonibus  obscurius 
^atriusque."      Fourthly,   because  we  have  thus  a  natural 
prelude  and  introduction  to  the  squall  at  vers.  10.  Fifthly, 
fcecause,  as  we  have  already  seen  (A>j.  1.  297  and  Comm.), 
the  connexion  of  the  ablative  substantive  witli  tlie  adjec- 
tive, in  preference  to  the  verb,  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  Virgil.     Sixthly,  because  we  have  at  vers.  690,   the 
exactly    corresponding    expression,    "densis    nigerrimus 
Austris";  and  lastly  (and  Icastly),  because  tlie  passage  has 
been  so  understood,  not  only  by  each  of  the  three  an- 
cient commentators,  Donatus,  Scrvius,  and  Pomponius 
Sabinus,  but  by  II.  Stephens. 


20. 

IN  NUBEM  COGITUR  AER 


According  to  the  Physical  Philosophy  of  the  Romans, 
clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  condensed  air.    See  Cic 
de  Nai.  Deor.  11.  39 :  "  Exinde  raari  finitimus  aer  to  et 
nocte  distin^itur:  isque  turn  fusus  et  extenuatus  sublime 
fertur;  turn  aulem  concretus,  in  nubes  cogitur.'* 


71. 

ORE  FAVETE  OMNES  ET  CINGITE  TEHPORA   RAMIS 


S.  L 

Ore  FAVETE.  —  '^Evtpri^BixB  (i.  q.  "favete  Unguis*',  Hor^ 
Od.  III.  1.  2),  formula  satis  nota,  qua  ante  sacra  insti* 
tuenda  omnes  a  sacerdote  silere  et  attendere  Jubentur.** 
Forbiger. 

The  identity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is 
indeed  unquestionable,  but  that  very  identity  serves  to 
prove,  not  that  the  meaning  is  ^silete^  aUendUe\  but  the 
contrary ;  for,  first*  evtprjfita  being  found  in  the  very  same 
sentence  with  pi^yrj  and  connected  to  it  by  the  conjunc* 
tion  xa^  C*£vg>riiiLav  avB^ns  xa^  6tyfiv  <rr(»arf9,*'  Eurip. 
Jphig.  in  Aulid-  1564)  must  mean  something  different 
from  (Ttyiy.  Secondly,  the  etymology  of  evtpfjiiBiv  informs 
us  intelligibly  enough  that  it  does  not  mean  (o  be  silent^ 
but  on  the  contrary  to  speak  well  i.  e.  ^ verba  bonUj  fausta^ 
(the  *bona  verba  quaeso*  of  the  comedians).  Tiiirdly, 
Eschylus  confirms  this  interpretation  almost  by  an  actual 
definition : 

Agam.  645. 

These  arguments  show,  1  think,  sufficiently  clearly, 


V  .) 

tlirougli  the  medium  of  its  acknowledged  synonyme, 
cinpijfiaTf,  that  ore  favete  is  not  'silete  et  attendUe\ 
bttt  'bma  verba  diciie\  If  a  more  direct  proof  be  re- 
quired, it  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  following  pas- 
ttjeof  Ovid  {Fasti,  I.  71): 

"ProBpera  lux  oritnr:  Unguis  animisque  favete; 
Nunc  dicenda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die." 

With  which  compare  (Ovid,  ex  PorUOy  II.  5.  19): 

"Tu  tamen  hie  structos  inter  fera  proelia  versus 
£t  legis,  et  lectos  ore  faveutc  probas.'* 

So  also  the  corresponding  English  phrase,  ''Keep  a  good 
tongue  in  your  head"  (**27rofi«  x  evtprukov  tpQOVQHt 
tftt^ov^''  Euwp.  Ian,  98),  means,  not  io  be  silent,  but 
toipeak  only  fitting  things  —   neitfier  contradict,  nor 
9ock,  nor  curse:  ("Male  nominatis  Parcite  verbis."  Hor. 
Od,  III.  14.  ]]).    Should  I  be  required  to  reconcile  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  sentence  of  two  apparently  so 
inconsistent  commands  as  Bv^prnkBiv^  interpreted  as  1  have 
interpreted  it,  and  6iyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted  $.  I.  above), 
I  beg  to  observe  that  these  apparently  inconsistent  com- 
mands are  really  subordinary  to  each  other,  the  meaning 
being,   not  be  absolutely  and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the 
tame  time  speak  good  words,  but  cease  (J>e  silent  from) 
yowr  idle  irreverent,  lewd  conversations,  and  speak  only 
what  is  fitting  to  the  occasion.    A  similar  double  command 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep 
holy;  holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil 
acts,  but  by  performing  good  acts ;  holy  in  word,  not 
merely  by  abstaining  from  idle  or  irreverent  speaking, 
but  by  speaking  words  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
day:   **Eav  ano6xQ£^q  xov  xoda  6ov  ano  xtov  6a^ 
fiaxav^  xov  firj  noiaiv  xa  d'riXr^iiaxa  6ov  bv  xtf  i^fiSQa 
tfi  ayia^  X€u  9caXB6Big  xa  6afifiaxa  xQvtpBQU^  ayta  xm 
dco-  ovx  aQSig  xov  noSa  6ov  bx   BQya,  ovdB  laXrj^Big 
loyov  BV  OQyri  bx  xov  6xoiiaxog  tfoi;."    H  IlaL  /tw^. 
Haaiagy  LVUI.  13. 


6  V 

S.  II. 
Ore  favete.  —  Favor  with  your  mouths;  uu  yowr 
so  as  to  further  wfuit  I  am  about.   If  the  speaker  is  engaged 
in  lamentation,  *orc  Tavete'  tlius  becomes  equivalent  Id 
mourn  with  me;  compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  95: 

''lUum  ego  dcvovco,  qucm  mens  intcUigit,  IbiD; 
Qui  be  scit  factU  has  meruisse  preces. 
Nulla  mora  est  in  me;   pcragam  rata  vota  saocrdos: 

Quisquis  adcs  sacris ,  ore  favele,  nieis; 
Quisquis  ades  sacri:5,  lugubria  dieitc  verba, 
Et  flelu  madidis  Ibiii  adite  geuis.*' 

If,  on  the  contrary ,  the  speaker  is  (as  Eneas  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion)  cngaji^ed  in  rejoicings,  'ore  favete'  is  (a* 
sufficiently    shown    from    the    quotations    above  frot<* 
Ovid's  Fasti  and  ex  Ponto)  equivalent  to  rejoice  with  me! 
signify  with  your  voices  that  you  participate  in  my  feelings^ 

Compare:  "Inferior  miles hastis  feriendo  clypeos, 

sonitu   assurgens  ingenti,   uno   propemodum    ore  dictis 
favebat  et  coeptis."    Ammian.  XX.  5. 


80. 

SALVE   SANCTE   PARENS   ITERUM   SALVETE   RECEPTI 
NEOUIDQUAM   CINERES    ANIMAEOUE   UMBRAEC>^'E    PATERNAE 
NON    LICUIT   FINES   ITALOS    FATALIAOl^'E    ARVA 
NEC  TECUM   AUSOMUM    QUICUNQUE  EST   QVAERERE    TVBRIM 


"Jam  apud  veteres  ambiguam  fuisse  horum  vcrboniiu 
intcrpunctionem,  discitur  a  Servio,  qui  post  it£rv>x 
distinguendum  esse  ait,  ut  est  in  Mediceo  et  apud 
Sciioliast.  A.  Mali:  recte  puto;  verbum  recepti  eaiui 
indieut,  respici  lilc  ad  id,  c(Uod  tum  secunda  fiebat  vice.^* 
Wagner. 

1  agree  in  the  conclusion,  but  from  quite  dilTereni 
grounds.  Iterum  is  to  be  joined  to  salve  sancte  parens, 
solely  because  the  history  shows  that  tliis  was  Eneos^s 
return   to  the  sepulchre,   and  therefore   his    second 


'Sci.lve'  or  salutotion.    And  so,  correctly,  Mai's  Scho- 
lia, ^t,  quoted  above  by  Wagner:  "iterum,   quia,  saluta- 
v&w^ei  quum  ad   sepulturam   mitteret."     Both  Wagner's 
ars^iiments  are  erroneous:  First,  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
des cj  from  the  Medicean  in  which  iterum  stands  (if  only 
Fo^gini   is  to  be  relied  on)   with   a  point  immediately 
pr^c^ceding,  as  well  as  with  a  point  immediately  succeed- 
ing'   it*  and  therefore  equally  separated  both  from  the 
pi* ^ceding  and  the  succeeding  context,  and  as  it  were 
it^     a  parenthesis.    And  secondly,  recepti  does  not  refer 
to     any  thing  which  is^done  now  for  a  second  time, 
bvir  is  applied  to  Anchises  in   the  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  him   En.VL  111.  (compare  En.  1.  182,557, 
5S7),  viz.  in  that  of  saved,  recovered;  Germ,  gereitet. 

Salvete  recepti  nequidquam   cineres   animaeque  um- 
braeque  paternae.  —  This  sentence  is  entirely  cpcxe- 
ffetic  or  parenthetic;  as  is  proved,  first,  by  the  neces- 
sity  for   the   addition   to   the   salutation    salve   sancte 
'^^'VRENs  ITERUM  of  somc   qualifying  expression   to  show 
that  tliat  salutation  was  addressed  not  to  a  living,  but 
*o    a  dead,  person;  and  secondly,   by  the  singular  pro- 
**  oun  TECUM  which  points  past  the  interposed  salvete  .... 
^*-^.TERNAE,  directly  to  parens. 

Recepti  nequidquam.  —  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
^^^cient  commentator  in  the  Gudian  (in  which  MS.  I  find, 
px^er  the  word  recepti,  the  gloss  'Uiberaii  a  Troja'") 
^^^  understanding  these  words  to  refer  to  Eneas's  carrying 
^>r  his  fatlier  safe  lofT  from  Troy.  Recepti  nequidquam; 
'^^nuonst gereitet  Compare:  "nequidquam  erepte",  En.  Ml. 
'''11;  also  "fruges  receptas".  En.  1.  182. 
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102. 

AtHA    LOCANT    ALII 


That  ABNA  here,  and  in  En.  L  217,  are*ilo£r^,  ve$$^  ^ 
heat  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  is  1  think  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  exactly  corresponding  passage 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  (Argon.  111.  271,  299,  and  seq.)". 

T€CVQ09  aUg  dfimfg*  toi  di  (via  uayuopa  z^*^^ 


AvTOt  xi  XiaQ0i6i9  Btptud^vpcewto  lonffotg"  etc. 

Compare  also  Soph.  Ajax.  FlagelL  1420: 

^*A}X  01  fuv  noilfiv  xmrfroy 
XeQOt  taxpptnSf  tot  ^  vfpifitttov 
TQinod  ofupmvQOV  lovt^mv  ootmv 

and  (APUL.  Metam.  IV.  7):  ''In  fine  sermo^is  hujus  statim 
se  devestiunt;  nudatique  et  flammae  largissimae  vapore 
recreati  calidaque  perfusi,  et  oleo  penincti,  mensas  da« 
pibus  largiter  instructas  accumbunt.' 
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118. 


;  INGENTEMQUE  GYAS  INGENTI    MOLE    CHIMAEaAM 

URBIS  OPUS 


The  comparison  of  a  larg^e  ship  to  a  city  may  be 
excused  in  a  poet,  since  it  has  been  made  even  by  an 
historian;  see  Flor.  IV.  11,  where  speaking  of  the  ships 
of  Mark  Antony  he  says:  "Turribus  atque  tabulatis  alle* 
vatae  castellorum  et  urbium  specie,  non  sine  gemitu 
maris  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur/'    For  the  contrary 
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o o mparison ,  viz.  that  of  a  city  to  a  ship,  see  that  beau- 

t-if"i.xl  passage  in  Ezekiel,  thus  rendered  in  the  Viilg:ate: 

*•  O    Tyre,   tu   dixisli:    pcrfecti  dccoris  e^o  sum,   et   in 

<2oi*de  maris  sita.     Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedificaverunt,  im- 

1>  levorunt  dccorem  tuuin.  Ahietihus  de  Sanir  extruxerunt 

^^     cum  omnibus  tabulatis  maris;  cedrum  de  Libano  tu- 

l^rimt,  ut  facerent  tibi  malum;  quercus  de  Basan  dolav- 

^runt   in  remos  tuos;    et   transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex 

•ore  Indico  et  pmotoriola  de  insulis  Italiae."    Ezechiel, 

All.  3, 


1 57. 

NUNC    UNA    AMHAE   JUNCTISQUE   FERUNTUR 
FRONTTBUS   ET   LONGA    SlILCANT   VADA    SALSA    CARINA 


The  simple  idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the 
two  vessels  moving  on,  aJn-east  in  front y  and  side  by 
*'V/«  in  tlieir  Inigtfi;  and   so,   no  doubt,  it  would  have 
^>ecn  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet;  but  Virgil  for  tlie 
*^l*e  of  variety,  and  according  to  his  usual  custom  (sec 
Cotiim.  En.  IV.  73),  alters  the  latter  clause,  and  instead 
^^    saying  with  bows  abreast  and  hulls  side  by  side,  says 
*^'/y*  bows  abreast  y  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their 
^o^i^  Aeels;  thus  used,  tiie  epithlct  longa  is,  not  only  not 
"  otiosum",  as  it  has  appeared  to  Pcerlkamp,  Wagner, 
^^^  Heyne  ("est  loshx  prorsus  otiosa  vox"),  but  in  the 
^^ighest   degree   useful    and   ornamental;   (a)  because   it 
serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only  the  length  of  the 
Vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateliness),   but 
their  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length  (which 
latter  sense  appears  more  evidently   on  our  supplying* 
WA  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  suggested  by  Wago- 
ner); and  (b)  because  it  thus  prepares  for  the  succeeding: 
account  (vers.  1S6)  of  the  one  vessel  passini*^  the  other, 
not  by  the  whole,  but  only  by  part  of  its  length: 

•'N«"c  totfl  Innu'ii  ill*'  prior  pr.n'punle  ^'arina"  **t«*. 
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That  such  is  really  the  use  and  effect  of  the  epithet 
LONGA  will  readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  term  and 
reading  the  passage  without  it;  sulcant  vada  salsa 
CARINA.  Con^pare  En.  X.  197,  where  the  sante  term  is 
applied  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  with  the  same  happy 
effect;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a  long 
keel,  hut  of  a  large  and  stately  vessel.  Compare 
also  the  similiar  use,  hy  another  faithful  observer  of 
nature,  of  the  same  'epitheton  otiosum'  (!)• 

''The  long  keel  tremblea  and  the  timbers  groan.*' 

Falconer,  SMpnrreck,  c.  IH. 

Although  nautical  men  of  the  present  day  invariably 
connect  the  idea  of  speed  with  length  of  keel 
C'The  length  of  fast  ships  must  be  great,  200  feet 
of  keel  being  requisite  to  insure  with  least  power 
a  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour,  300  feet  of  keel  to 
attain  23  miles  an  hour,"  etc.  See  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  the  Royal  Institution,  June  2.  1848, 
and  quoted  in  the  Atheneum  of  June  24)  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  claim  a  knowledge  of  this  relation  for  Virgil, 
the  more  obvious  relation  between  length  of  keel  and 
size  and  stateliness  of  vessel,  affording  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  chaise  brought  against  him,  that  in 
applying  the  term  longa  to  a  vessel's  keel  he  was  guilty 
of  a  truism. 

A  strong  confirmation  *of  the  views  just  expressed 
is  afforded  by  the  following  passage  which  I  met  acci- 
dentally in  C.  Nepos ,  years  after  the  above  was  written, 
and  which  shows  that  vessels  of  war,  i.  e.  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  stately  vessels,  were  specially  and 
technically  denominated  Mongae*  by  the  ancients;  no 
doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  transports,  or 
merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Cornelius  says:  **Hujus  enim 
classis  mille  et  ducentarum  navium  longa  rum  fuit, 
quam  duo  milHa  onerariarum  sequebantur."  Themi$L 
II.  5 ;  where  see  Bremi*s  Annot.  So  also  the  same  author 
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in  Dian^  V.  -3:  "Imperium  munilum  quingentis  longis 
navibus/'  i.  e.  ships  of  war;  and  Justin,  II.  4:  *'£o 
igitur  profectus  longis  novem  navibus,  comitante  prin- 
eipum  Graeciae  juventute,  inopinantes  aggrediiur.'*  So 
also  Caesar  (de  Bell.  Gall.  IV.  22)  opposes  ''naves  Ion- 
gas  "  to  "  onerarias  '\  Compare  also :  ^^j^xvXav . . .  Bxsiiifu 
MQog  viiag  xctta6x£vaiovt€c  not  vavg  6rQoyyvXag  nsv~ 
x^xavTOj  xai  iiaxQag  diaxo6iag''  EpisL  BrtUi  ad  Bilhyn. 
in  the  EpisU  Mut»  Graecan. 


210. 

AT  LAETUS  MIfESTHEUS   SUCCESSUQUE   ACRIOR  IPSO 
AGMIIIE  REMORUM   CELERI  VENTISQUE   VOCATIS 
PRONA   PETIT  MARIA   ET  PELAGO    DECURRIT  APERTO 
OUALIS   SPELUIfCA    SUfilTO   COMMOTA   COLUMBA 
€QI  DOHIIS  ET  DULCES  LATEBROSO   IN  PUMICE   NIDI 
FERTT7R    Ilf   ARVA    VOLANS  PLAUSUMQUE  EXTERRITA  PEFTNIS 
DAT  TECTO   INGENTEM   MOX  AERE  LAPSA   QUIETO 
RADIT  ITER  UQUIDUM   CELERES   NEQUE   COMMOVET   ALAS 
SIC  MNESTHEUS   SIC   IPSA   FUGA    SECAT  ULTIMA   PRISTIS 
AEQDORA   SIC  ILLAM  PERT  IMPETUS  IPSE   VOLAJNTEM 


s.  1. 

Pbona  MARIA.  —  ^Pronus",  declivis  in  anleriorem  pariem; 
sloping  downwards  and  forwards  and  therefore  (in  the 
ease  of  a  fluid)  flowing  downwards  and  forwards.  Com- 
pare Georg.  1.  203: 

^Atque  ilium  In  praeceps  pro  no  rapit  alveuo  amni;*' 

and  En.  VUI.  548 : 

—  "Pars  caetera  prona 
Fertor  aqua;*' 

ewrried  down  with  the  descending  stream  j  or  current  of 
the  river.    LUcan,  IV.  429: 

"Jamque  relabenti  crescebant  littora  ponto: 
Misaa  ratia  prono  defer lur  lapsa  profundo;" 
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carried  down  from  the  shore  towards  the  deep  with  tk 
ehbiny  tide.    Also  Cluudian,  in  Eutrop.  II.  2b: 

'*Prouu8  ct  in  geininas  autavit  IkiHpboriu  tirbes;" 

the  tide  flowing  in  opposite  directions  at  the  satne  tiMe^ 
And  Lucan,  VI.  473,  of  u  river  preternaturally  flowing 
upwards  or  towards  its  source: 

—  ''Ainnisque  cucurrit 
Non  qaa  pro n us  crat.*' 

And  so  in  the  passage  before  us,  Mnestlieus,  having 
reached  and  rounded  the  goal,  seeks,  on  his  return,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fall  in  the  water  towards  the  land,  i.  e. 
of  the  current  or  tide  setting  in  shoreward.  This  inter- 
pretation of  PuoNA  is  doubly  conlirnied;  (a)  by  the  verb 
pbc\:rrit  (corresponding  exactly  to  *(/^fertur'  in  Uie 
first  of  the  two  passages  above  quoted  from  Lucan),  and 
(b)  by  the  immediately  succeeding  simile  (guALis  sie- 
LUNCA  etc.),  in  which  the  pigeon  is  described  as  flying, 
not  upwards  nor  horizontally,  but  from  her  nest  in  the 
rock  downwards  towards  the  11  elds: 

F£ilTUR  IN    AHVA  VOLAMS 

MOX    A  ERE    LAPS  A    QUIETO 

RADIT   ITER   LIQUIDUM ,    CELtRES    NEQUE    COMMOVET    ALAS; 

plainly  a  description  of  that  downward  flight  of  a  bird, 
in  which  no  flapping  of  the  wings  is  required  or  used. 
Compare  Dante's  exactly  similiar  description  of  the  <lo\vn- 
ward  flying  "of  pigeons  fiom  the  upper  aii*  toward  tho 
nest  (Inferno  y  V.  82): 

'^Qduli  colombe  dal  desio  chiamato 
Con  Tali  aperte  e  ferine  al  ilolce  nido 
Volan  per  racr  dal  voler  portale"; 

and  Biagioli's  connnentary:  "*Con  Tali  aperte  e  ferme;* 
talc  si  e  Tatto  dcyli  augelli  volanti  d'alto  in  basso/' 

lleync's  explanation  of  this  passage  ("puoxa  mauja, 
in  quibus  cursus  pronus  ac  ccler  suie  impedimento  lit; 
idem  aperto  pelaoo)  is  doubly  unhappy;  lirst,  because 
to  explain  *pronus'  by  'pronus'  is  a  mere  blinking  of 
the   difflculty;    secondly,    because    (.see  $•   Ul.    below) 


\ 
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Ai'hKio   iF.Lv<;o   iiieuns   fcjoiiiclluni;    tutjill>    (liirertnt   Ironi 

I'HOXA    MAIUA. 

Any  remaining^  doubt  which  the  reader  may  entertain 
concerning:  the  interpretation  of  prona  in  tlie  text,  must, 
1  should  think,  disappear  before  the  following  examples: 
Ovid,  tieroid.  XVllL  121: 

**Hoc  quoque  si  credas;  ad  te  via  prona  videtur; 
A  tc  cum  redco,  clivus  incrtis  aquae." 

where  *clivus'  and  *inertis'  being:  the  opposite  of  *prona', 
'prona'  is  plainly  not  merely  down  hill,  but  also  run- 
ning;  i.  e.  flowing  down  toward  the  shore, 

**Ncc  rcdit  iu  fontcs  unda  supina  suos." 

Ovid.  Medic.  Faciei,  40; 

where  the  term  *supina\  the  opposite  of  *  prona',  is 
applied  to  water  flowing-  pretcrnaturally  upwards;  and, 
Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terrae,  197: 

"Uinc  arctas  inter  fauces  alquc  obvia  saxa 
Thracius  angustas  discludit  Bosphorus  oras; 
Nam  vicina  sibi  slant  littora,  terraque  parci 
Faucibus  oris  hiat»  prona  sinus  cvomit  midn;** 

L  e.  the  level  of  the  strait  being  higher  than  that  of 
the  sea,  the  former  pours  a  downward  stream  of  water 
("prona  unda")  into  the  latter. 

S.  II. 

Prona  maria  ....  pelago  aperto ultima 

AF.QUORA.  —  The  course  which  the  ships  had  to  run 
(sciz,  from  tlie  shore  to  the  goal,  and  this  having  been 
turned,  see  vers.  231,"  back  again  to  the  shore)  was, 
we  may  presume  (the  race  being  one  of  oars  and  not 
of  sails),  performed  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible.  The 
terms  prona  maria,  pelago  aperto,  ultima  aequora, 
indicate  therefore  not  any  new  parts  of  the  sea,  but  the 
very  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their  way 
outward,  considered  now  in  relation  to  their  return,  and 
called  'prouum'  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  dii*ection 
of  the  shore  (see  §.  I.  above),  'apertum'  <is  being  free 
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from  obstruction  (see  below),  and  'ultimunr  as  romiing 
the  last  part  of  the  course. 

Pelago  aperto.  —  Not,  the  open  sea  in  the  sense 
of  the  sea  far  out  from  land^  or  farther  mU  than 
the  ffoaly  but,  as  suffTciently  proved  by  the  sequel,  and 
especially  by  ultima  aequora  and  ''ipso  in  fine*'  (vers. 
225),  the  sea  between  the  goal  and  the  landj  called  'aper- 
tum'  (see  Comment  on  "Aperit  Syrtes",  En.  I.  150),  be- 
cause unobstructed  either  by  the  goal  itself  or  by  the 
competing;  ships;  that  pa.rt  of  the  sea  sciz.  which  for  the 
very  same  reason  is,  at  vers.  171,  called  'tuta*. 

$.  ill. 
Cui  DOMUS  ET  DULCES  NIDI.  —  "DuLCES,  proptor  Uberos.*' 
Wagner. 

Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth:  nidi  is  (metaphori- 
cally of  course)  the  Uiheri' ;  the  young  themselves;  first, 
because  otherwise  it  were  a  mere  repetition  of  domus; 
secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers ,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere :  "  Queruii 
nidi",  Seneca,  Here,  Fur.  148.  "Nidis  loquacibus",  £>t. 
Xil.  475.  "Dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam",  Georg.  IV.  17. 
"Implumes  nidos",  Claud,  de  Tert.  Cons.  Honor.  Praef 
vers.  5.  See  also  Nonius  Marcellus,  in  voc.  Thirdly, 
because  mention  of  the  young  is  required  to  complete 
and  vivify  the  picture,  and  render  the  dove's  extreme 
terror  natural. 

Statius's 

—  **Cui  circum  stagna  Carysti 
Et  domus,  et  conjux,  ct  amantes  littora  nali.** 

Theb.  VII.  718, 

is  nearly  pamllel. 

Mox   aere  lapsa  quieto  radix  iter  liquidum  celeres 

NEgUE   COMMOVET  ALAS    SIC   MNESTHEUS   <feC.   — 

'*fiehoId'8t  thou  not  two  shapes  from   the  cast  and  west 
Come  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest, 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all -sustaining  air, 
Ou  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphere.** 

Shelley,  Prometh.  Unbomdy  Ad  /. 


ir> 


220. 

£T  PRIMDM   III   StOPULO  LtCTANTEM    DESERIT    ALTO 
SERGESTUM   BREVJBUSQUE   VADIS 


"Scopnlus  dicitur  altus,  quia  navigantibus  e  mari  con- 
spectus  ob  prominentiam  suam  tantae  inag;nitudinis  esse 
videbatur,  minltne  vero  quia  sununae  erat  altitudinis. 
Brevia  vada  sunt  loca  circa  seopulum,  aqua  carentia, 
et  multam  ostendentia  arenam/'  Jacob ,  Quaest.  Epic. 
Pan  prima,  I.  2. 

Both  explanations  are,  I  think,  erroneous;  the  former, 
(a)  because  the  rock,  according  to  the  description  (vers. 
124  and  seq.),  did  not  rise  above  the  water  to  a  height 
at  all  entitling  it  to  the  appellation  'altus*;  and  (h)  be- 
cause the  height  (whether  greater  or  less)  of  the  rock 
above  the  water,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  striking  of  Sergestus's  ship  (which  cannot  but  be 
supposed  to  have  been  aground  on  a  part  of  the  rock 
which  was  below  the  water),  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
placed  by  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Virgil  (see  Comment 
En,  II.  552)  thus  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  in  an  account,  not  of  the  rock,  but  of  the  ship's 
position  on  it;  the  latter,  because  {a)  a  rock  situated 
ID  the  deep  sea  (vers.  124  and  seq.)  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  sandy  shallows;  {b)  because 
a  rock  so  surrounded  were  the  last  place  Eneas  would 
have  chosen  for  a  'meta';  (c)  because  such  surrounding 
shallows  must  necessarily  have  anticipated  and  prevented 
the  striking  of  the  ship  on  the  rock;  and  (d)  because, 
this  interpretation  being  admitted,  the  ship  must  have 
been  aground  on  the  high  rock  and  on  the  sandy 
shallows  at  one  and  the  same  time,  quod  absurdum. 
I  therefore  understand  alto  to  express  the  height  of  the 
rock  (and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  on  which  the 
ship  was  impacted)  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
BREviBus  VADIS  to  be  the  shallows  formed  by  that  same 
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part  of  the  rock  ("saxis  prociin^entibiis,"  vers.  204)  under 
the  water.  Scopulo  alto  BRKviJiUsvuE  vadis  is  thus  the 
ordinary  Endiadys  for  *brevibus  vadis  alti  scopuli'  (com- 
pare *'ln  brevia  et  Syrtes,"  i.  e.  m  brevia  Syrtium,  En, 
1.  115);  and  alto,  graphically  opposed  to  BREvinrs,  ex- 
plains how  it  happened  that  there  were  shallows  '^ 
the  deep  water. 


231. 

HOS   SUCCESSUS    ALIT    POSSL'NT   yUIA   POSSE   VII>ENTUR 

Heyne  and  common  opinion,  videntur  sibi;  Servius  and 
Voss,  viDENTL'R  specfafUibus.  I  agree  with  Heyne  and 
common  opinion ,  and  believe  the  author's  meaning  to  be, 
their  previous  success  renders  (hem  sel/'-confident,  and  iheir 
self'COfiftdence  renders  them  able.  Previous  success  and 
abiiitfj  are  thus  two  links  of  a  chain  of  thouffht,  connected 
toj^^ethcr  by  the  intermediate  link,  self -confidence.  The 
hiterpretation  of  Servius  JMid  Voss  {their  previous  success 
renders  them  set/ -confident ,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
sjfcctators  repose  in  them  renders  them  afffe,)  cuts  the 
connecting  link  into  two  halves,  and  calling  one  of  the 
halves  self-confidence ,  leaves  it  in  connexion  with  the 
left  hand  link,  and  calling  the  other  half  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  spectators,  leaves  it  in  connexion 
with  the  right  bond  link;  and  thus  instead  of  giving  us 
the  three  nwitually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  pre* 
vious  success,  self-confidence  and  ability,  presents  us  with 
four  thoughts,  of  which  the  two  former,  previous  success 
and  self-confidence,  stand  wholly  separate  and  apart  ffom 
the  two  latter,  the  confidence  of  the  spectators  and  ability; 
and  leaving  previous  success  and  self-confidence  without 
their  natural  and  expected  consequence,  ascribes  the 
consequence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the  confidence 
of  th^i  spectators. 


V  IT 

It  is   painful  to   observe  tlie  iiialiciuiis  pleasure  witli 
M^hich    Voss    on    every   occasion   on   which  it  is  at  all 
possible,  deals  Heyne  a  knock  on  the  head   either  with 
the  awkward  cudgel   of  Servius   or  with  his    own  far 
more  redoubtable  fist.    The  present  occasion  is  one  of 
few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
uch  insulting  expression  as,  "So  wiirfeln  die  drei  Herm, 
eyne,  Heumann   und  Bryant   iiber  Virgil!"  (V.   138). 
Albem!  wenn  man  die  Regeln  des  Versbaues  kennt." 
II.  123).    "Ihr   heiligen  Musen!    Das    ohrzerreissende 
:xstinxsti  tragt  epische  Wiirde!"  (IV.  682).     **Das  steht 
ohl  Heyne  an,  solche  Citate  zu  beekeln!"  (IV.  700). 
Was  sagt  der  Verwirrte?"  (V.  183).     "Schon!  venie- 
at  veniens."(V.  373).  "Der  Scharfsinnige!"  (VI.  161). 
Der  feine  Spotter!"    (VI.  255).     "Diese  Erkliirung  ist 
im   durch   die  Elfenbeinpforte  gekommen."    (VI.  895), 
nd  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  expressions  which  cannot 
il  to  remind  the  reader,  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative 
X^^Dguage  with  wliich  a  Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second 
^xis  assault  on  his  antagonist,   often  a  better  man  than 
l^imself.    It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss 
should  have  descended  from  his  high  status  as  an  ac- 
<2omplished  scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a  poet  able,  as 
proved  by  his  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with  Goethe 
himself,   to  these  unworthy  personalities;   directed  too 
against  a  man  distinguished  alike  for  his  immense  and 
varied  erudition,   and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming 
language  in  which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and 
eombats  the  opinions  of  others;  a  man  who  (his  Virgilian 
labors  alone  taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to 
the  advancement  of  Classical  Literature  in  Europe  than 
perhaps  any  man  that  ever  lived.    The  errors  of  such  a 
man   (and  who  may  hope  to  discuss  without  error  the 
meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil?)   are  at  least 
deserving  of  lenity.    Servius,  the  third  of  the  commen- 
tators of  whom  I  have  here  been  led  to  speak,  derives 
fh)m  the  accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to 
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the  time  of  Virgil,   a  double  advantage  over  the  other 
two;  viz.  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
access  to  sources  of  information  respecting  Virgil,  wbiA 
have  since  been  lost.    Notwithstanding  these  two  great 
advantages  Servius  (or  whoever  else  may  have  been  th^ 
author  of  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Servius)  wa^^^^ 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infinitely  inferior  as  acom^^ 
mentator  of  Virgil,   both  to  Voss  and  Heyne,     Totall^^ 
destitute  of  poetical  sentiment,  and  stone-blind  to  Vii^il's   ^ 
fascinating  grace  and  elegance,  Servius  sees  nothing  in 
the  Eneis  but  a  mere  matter  of  fact  narrative,  such  as 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Aratus  or  an  Avienus, 
and  writes  comments  on  it  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  those  of  Heync  and  Voss,  as  we  may  suppose  Cri- 
tiques upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,   written   some 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a  village  gram- 
mar school  in  Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegol. 


244. 

TTJM  SATIJS    ANCHISA    CUNCTIS  EX  MORE    VOCATIS 
VICTOREM    MAGNA    PRAECONIS    VOCE    CLOANTIIUM 
DECLARAT    VIRIDIQUE   ADVELAT  TEMPORA  LAURO 


Eneas  in  declaring  Cloanthus  victorious,  acts  in  the  ca- 
pacity, not  of  head  of  the  expedition  and  chief  of  the 
army,  but  of  Agonotheta,  who,  having  given  the  games, 
and  furnished  the  prizes  (see  vers.  66 — 70),  possesses 
the  right  of  declaring  the  victor,  and  of  regulating  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  contest.  This  right  of  de- 
claring the  victor  is  always  enumerated  among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Christian  Agonotheta  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  instituted 
by  St.  Paul  (J .  Cor.  IX.  24)  between  the  ChrisUan  course 
and  a  race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  the 
Agonotheta  of  the  Christian  race:  "Ita  agnosces  ad  eun- 
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dem  agonothetam  pertincro  certaniinis  arbitrium,  qui  in- 
vitat  ad  praeniium."  S.  Tertull.  de  fuga  in  per&ecutkme^ 
L  1.  ^*Proponit  agonotheta  pracmium,  Invitat  ad  cursum, 
teiiet  in  manu  braviuui/'  8.  Ui£ron.  Lib.  L  adv.  Jovi- 
mon.  c.  12. 


252. 

INTEXTUSOUE   PUER    FRONDOSA    REGIUS   IDA 
VELOCES   JACULO    tERVOS    CURSUQUK    FATiCAT 
ACER    ANHELANTI    SIIHIUS    QUEM    PftAEPES    AB   IDA 
SUBUaiKM   PEDIBUS   RAPUIT  JOVIS    ARMIGER   UNCIS 


s.  I. 

iUiough  the  change   of  tense »  fatigat,  rapuit,  suffi- 
ently  points  out  a  change  of  picture  —  here,  in  ihis 
^kture,    the   royal  boy   is  hunting;   tJiere,  in  ihat  one^ 
^cvc's  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the  air  — • 
«ind  although  such  rep resen tuitions  on  the  same  work  of 
art  (whether  cloth,  plate,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often 
successive,  acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious 
(witness  the  shields  of  Eneiis  and  Achilles,  the  wedding 
quilt  of  Thetis,  and  the  mantle  of  Jason)  yet  commen- 
tators have  not  been  wanting  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
here  put  together  (sciz.  in  a  single  picture  or  view)  acts 
which  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed  simultaneous- 
ly: **Virgilius  dormiUms  aliquando:  intextusque  puer  <fec., 
ubi  non  exputo,  quomodo  una  in  tabula  reprcsentatus 
fuerit  Ganymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  itaut  ipsum  cur- 
rentem  videas,   et  idem   sublatus  in  aerem."    Wagner 
(Quaest.   Virg.).     "Non  alitor  te  expedics  ex  his  tricis, 
quam  fatendo,  bonum  Virgilium  hie  dormitasse."  Wagner, 
in  Notis  ad  Virgil.  Ileyn.  Let  this  palpable  error  (tacitly 
acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself  in  his  Virg.  Br,  En,) 
teach  commentators  humility,  and  that  the  mote  is  some- 
times in  their  own  eyes. 
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§.  II. 
QuEM  PRAEPES  ctc. —  The  commentators,  connecting  praepes 
with  AB  IDA ,  and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  here  of 
the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  vers.  252,  pro* 
pose  to  read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  ida,  either  *  prae- 
pes ab  alto'  (Burmann  Jun.  ad  AnthoL  LaU  Poet. 
p.  272)  or  'praepes  ab  aethra',  conjectured  by 
Schrader,  Emendat,  p.  154,  and  actually  adopted  by 
Brunck,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  emen- 
dators  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense,  and  that  the 
structure  is,  not  'praepes  ab  Ida',  but  'praepes  armiger 
sublinoem  rapuit  ab  Ida';  first,  because  I  do  not  else- 
where find  'praepes'  connected  with  'ab',  while  on  the 
contrary  the  connexion  of 'rapere'  with*ab'  is  of  usual 
occurrence  ("agnum  ....  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus",  En, 
IX.  565;  <'matris  ab  ubere  raptum".  En.  VII.  484);  and 
secondly,  because  we  obtain  thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
fine  picture  of  the  boy  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle 
high  in  the  air  above  the  mountain:  subumem   ab  ida 

RAPUIT. 

The  word  'praepes'  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  neither 
flying  upwards  nor  flying  downwards^  but  flying  rapidly 
forwardy  right  ahead;  compare  Ausonius  (JEpigr.  146), 
of  a  shorthand  writer: 


and  (Ibid): 


"Pucr  notanim  praepetum 
Sollcrs  minister,  advola;** 

"  Seiitire  lam  velox  mlhi 
Vellem  dcdisset  mens  mea, 
Quam  praepetis  dextrac  fnga 
Tu  me  loqucntem  pracven|8,** 
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268. 

JAMQUE   ADEO   DONATI    OMNES    OPIBUSQUE    SUPERBI 
PUNICEIS  IfiANT  EVINCTI   TEMPORA   TAENIIS 


PERBi  iBANT.  —  The  identical  phrase  is  preserved  in 
e  Italian:  'To  andrei  sempre  superbo  di  mostrarvi 

^    dito/'     Come  si  diviene  Piitore   (Translated   by    Gar 

V^rom  the  Flemish  of  Constance). 

"Le  ornasti  il  crin,  che  ben  puote  ir*  superba 
Del  gran  figlio  la  madre.*' 

Carlo  BoUari,  Fragment  by  Louisa  Grace  (in  the  Mo- 
numenii  del  Giardino  Puccini ^  Pistoja,  1846). 

Taeniis.  —  See  Afuseo  Pio-ClementinOj  Tom.  VL 
Tab.  JCII  and  XIII ^  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such 
Taeniae;  also  for  the  observations  of  Visconti  thereon. 


317. 

SIMUL    ULTIMA   SIGNANT 


Compare  Lucian  {De  non  lemere  credendo  calumniae): 
^^Kaxst  yaQ  o  iiev  ayad'og  dQa^ievg  tijg  vanXriyyog 
sv^g  xaran66ov6ijg  {lovov  xov  7CQ06a  sfpu^isvog  xai 
dwvowv  vjioteLvag  XQog  to  r£(»f(a." 


323. 

EURYALUMQUE  HELYMUS  SEQUITUR  QUO  DEINDE  SUB  IPSO 
ECCE   VOLAT   CALCEMQUE  TERIT  JAM  CALCE   DIORES 
INCUMBENS  HUMERO   SPATIA   ET   SI   PLURA    SUPERSINT 
TRANSEAT  ELAPSUS  PRIOIi  AMBIGUUMQUE  RELINQUAT 


S.   I. 

Calcemque  TERIT  JAM  CALCE.  —  The  Virgiliau  student  who 
happens  to  be  familiar  with  the  very  common  and  even 
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vulgar  use  in  English,  of  the  word  'heel'  for  the  word 
•foot'  (see  Launceiot  Gohbo,  in  The  Aletchani  of  Yem, 
II.  2)  will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  commentatois 
have  made  about  these  words.  The  "  valde  dura  ratio" 
(Heyne)  which  Burmann  follows,  occupies  nearly  aa 
entire  column  of  his  quarto  page,  and  Peerlkamp  bavinS 
ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  understaD^ 
how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod  upon  tl^^L 
heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  wii^^ 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  hii^^ 
with  his  toes:  "Intellectu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores^ 
caice  calcem  Helymi  triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helynu^ 
digitis  pedis."  In  support  of  wliich  incontrovertible  ^ 
proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commentator  has  un- 
accountably omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact  poet: 

—  "Tiistat  non  segiiins  acer 
Hesperos,  ac  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
Progressae  calcis.'* 

SiL.  ITAL.   XVI.   491. 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech;  they 
are  dangerous,  and  will  infallibly  cut  your  fingers. 
What  will  not  future  commentators  say  of  Thomson's 

"These  as  they  roll,  almighty  FathiT,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God?" 

What  has  not  been  already  said  of  "This  is  my  body; 
this  is  my  blood"?  what  millions  of  human  lives  have 
not  been  sacnflced  to  that  one  figure?  From  hence- 
forward for  ever  let  no  fugitive  presume  to  take  to 
his  heels,  far  less  fly;  let  no  maiden,  if  she  be  wise, 
bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover;  or  should  she  be 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
let  her  at  least  not  part  with  her  heart;  for  how 
exist  one  single  day  without  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  indispensable  every  moment  for  forwarding 
n  fresh  supply  of  aiterial  blood  tlirough  the  arteries ,  and 
receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the  veias. 


\  2:; 

.^'.  (1. 

Incumbens  iiumkro.  —  St.  Aug^ustin  has  made  a  very 
hap[>y  figurative  application  of  this  idea:  '*Et  ecce  tu 
ininiinens  dorso  fugitivoruin  tuoriim  Deus  ultionum,  et 
fons  misericordiarum  simul."     Confess.  \\\  7. 

S.  111. 
.A^NBiGUUMguE  RELiNQUAT.  —  **  AMBiGuuMyuE  Heinsius  con- 
sensu librorum  recepit,    quod  et  pars  Pierianonim  hahe- 
bat;  ratio  tamen  ct  res  resjiuit.     Nam  si  transiisset  so- 
um,   res  non  ambigua  jam  fuisset,   uter  prior  esset. 
erius  alii  editi  et  scripti  'ambiguumve'."   Ileync. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  manuscripLs,  but  in  Heyne  who 
clid  not  understand  them.    Ambiguum  rklin^uat  is  not  a 
separate  event,   a  second  possible  consequence  of  the 
premiss  spatia  si  plura  slpersint,  such  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  consequences  being,  first,  mere  trilling  and  little- 
ness, and  secondly,  noT;  according  to  Virgil's  usual  me- 
thod;  but  it  is,   according  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  a 
heightening    (Steigerung)    of   the    single   consequence: 
Biores  would  not  only  pass  Helymus  by,  transeat  elapsus 
pwor,  but  leave  him  completely  behind  —  distance 
Mb,  relinquat;  *relinqui'  being,  as  clearly  appears  from 
Statius,  Theb.  VI.  344  and  309: 

—  "Par  et  concordia  voti, 
Vinccrc  tcI  solo  cupiuut  a  fratre  reliiiqui." 

—  "Stupuere  relicta 
Nublla,  ccrtantes  Enrique  Notiqiie  soquuntur.** 

the  proper,  technical  term  for  being   left  completely 
behind,  distanced  in  the  race. 

Ambiguum  —  not  that  would  be  ambiguous  when  so 
entirely  left  behind  and  distanced  in  the  supposed  longer 
race,  but  that  is  now  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
race  ambiguous;  to  whom  Diores  has  come  so  very  close, 
as  to  render  him  (Helymus)  ambiguous;  i.  e.  doubtful 
which  is  actually  foremost  —  actually  the  winner.  See 
in  Statius's  description  of  the  discus -throwing,  the  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  him  between  overpassing  by  so  sdmU 
a  space  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  one  has  actaattj 
passed  by  or  only  come  up  to  (Statius*s  "  dubia  junctave 
meta;"   Virgil's  ambiguum),   and    quite   distancing  ani 
leaving  behind,  (Statius's   'Monge   super   aemula  ugA^ 
consedit ; "  Virgil's  relinqu at)  : 

«^  "Nee  dubia  junctave  Menesthea  victnm 

Transabiit  meta:  longe  super  aemula  signa 

Consedit." 

Theb.  VI.  712. 

Ambiguum  thus  becomes  the  descriptive  predicate  so  oftei^ 
(I  may  say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead^ 
of  the  personal  pronoun  of  prose  and  prosaic  poets. 

Wagner  {QuaesL  Virg.  XXXVI.  1),  although  adopting 
Heyne's  reading  'vc',  denies  the  correctness  of  Heyne's 
statement:  "'Ambiguumve  relinquat'.  Sic  Codices 
Heins.,  non,  ut  Heynius  refert,  ambigucmque."  In  this 
observation  as  in  so  many  others  Wagner  is  verbally 
correct,  but,  as  appears  to  me  at  least,  substantially 
wrong.  Heinsius  does  indeed  say  (see  his  note  in  Bur- 
mann),  '''Ambiguumve'  codices  nostri  omnes",  and  his 
Ley  den  Edition  of  1671  has  'ambiguumve',  but  both 
appear  to  have  been  accidental  (perhaps  typographical) 
errors;  for  first,  his  Utrecht  Edition  of  1704  has  ambi- 
guumque;  and  secondly,  the  general,  almost  the  universal, 
reading  of  the  M SS.  is  actually  ambiguumque  ,  as  I  think 
1  may  safely  state  on  my  own  experience,  having  found 
that  reading  in  every  one  of  eight  MSS.  which  I  consulted 
expressly  concerning  this  passage,  one  of  those  eight 
being  the  Gudian,  the  very  MS.  on  which,  above  all 
others,  Heinsius  was  accustomed  to  rely.  The  other 
seven  MSS.  consulted  by  me ,  and  in  every  one  of  which 
I  found  ambiguumque,  were  Nos.  115,  116  and  117  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden.  1  have  also  found  ambi- 
guumque both  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475  and  in  Rob. 
Stephens ;  it  is  also  the  reading  of  La  Cerda  and  Burmann ; 
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nd  Bersmann,  thou8:h  himself  adopting  'ambiguumve*, 
nforms  us  that  amdiguumque  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 
BiGuuMQUE  is  also  (see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
icean.  H.  Stephens  defends  *ambiguumve*  in  a  long, 
nd,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  erroneous  disputation, 
nd  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  D.  Heinsius. 


334. 

NON  TAMEN  EURYALI    NON    ILLE   OBLITUS  AMORUM 


Tor.  some  just .  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the 
negation  ("les  tours  negatifs")  see  Chateaubriand,  Genie 
^tt  ChnsWanisme,  II.  2.  10. 


355. 

PRIMAM  MERUI   QVl  LAUDE   CORONAM 
NI   ME  QUAE   SALIUM   FORTCNA   INIMICA   TULISSET 

"Me  a  prime  praemio  abstulisset,  abduxisset."  Heyne. 
"Per re  h.  I.  lusum  fortunae  signiflcat."  Wagner. 

1  dissent  from  both  explications,  and  think  *ferre'  is 
used  here,  exactly  as  in  En.  11.  600  (**Jam  flammae  tu- 
lerint")  and  En.  IV.  079  ("Idem  ambas  ferro  dolor,  at- 
que  cadem  hora  tulisset"),  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
English  expressions,  make  away  with,  make  short  work 
of;  settle;  finish;  tmdo  ^c.  For  a  similar  use  of  the 
same  word  see  (En,  II.  554): 

—  "Hie  cxitud  ilium 
Sorte  tulit." 


I» 
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387. 

HIC   GRAVIS  EKTELLUM    DICTIS    CASTIGAT    ACESTES 


"Gravis,  der  Wurdige.  Ein  Tadel,  der  von  eineni  *vir 
gravis'  ausgcht,  hat  weit  mchr  Gewicht,  als  eine  'gravis 
castigatio  horainis  alicujus':  darum  ist  der  hier  gewiihlte 
Ausdruck  starker  als  wenn  es  hiesse,  'graviter  castigat'." 
Ladewig. 

This  observation,  abstractedly  correct,  is  misplaced 
here.  The  construction  is,  not  'gravis  Acestes  castigat 
Entellum  dictis*,  but  'Acestes  castigat  Entellum  gravis 
dictis',  i.  e.  gravibus  dictis;  compare  (vers.  274)  "Gravis 
ictu,'*  i.  e.  gravi  iciu,  and  see  Comments  En.  h  294;  Y. 
1  (S.  II.) ;  IV.  504. 


a9L 

Vtl  NUNC   NOBIS  DEUS  ILLE  HAGISTER 
REQUIDQUAM  BUIMORATUS  ERYX 


"Ubi  nunc  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus  es  Eryce, 
quern  olim  nobis  jactabas?"    Wagner,   Virg.  Br.  £n. 

1  think  however  that  the  structure  is,  not  *niemora- 
tus  nobis',  but  *ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  illc  Eryx,  nequid- 
quam  memoratus  magister';  nobis  being  tlie  dative  etiiic, 
and  MAGISTER  NEQuiDQUAM  MEMORATUS  a  parenthetic  clause: 
where  now  is  that  God  of  ours  Eryx ,  vainly  vaunted  of 
by  thee  (or  perhaps  even  by  us)  as  thy  teacher?  Both 
the  sense  and  the  structure  are  rendered  perfectly  plain 
by  two  commas,  one  placed  after  ille,  the  other  after 

MEMORATUS. 

Exactly  similar  to  nobis  in  our  text  is  'vobis',  vers.  646: 

"Non  Beroe  vobis,  non  liaeo  Rhocteia,  matres, 
Est  Dorycli  conjux." 
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400. 

»£€   DONA   MOROR 


'^Plausuiu  aoji  nioror." 


466. 

RON   VIRES   ALIAS    CON  VERS AQUE   NUMINA   SENTIS 
CEDE   DEO 


"Vires  alias,  quam  putaveras  Imjus  hominis  esse,  h.  e. 

tuis  inajorcs."    Hcyne. 

"Vires  alias,  dcs  EntclLus."    Ladcwig. 

"ViREs  AUAS,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quam  ante.**    Voss. 

Neither  interpretation  pleases  me.  I  think  the  meaning 
is  declared  by  the  immediately  added  conversa  numina, 
tiDE  DEO,  to  be  Do  you  not  perceive  thai  the  strength 
against  wJuch  you  are  contending,  is  not  tliat  of  Entelius^ 
but  vires  alias,  quite  different  strength^  another  or  se- 
cond  strength  J  viz.  that  of  tlie  Gods,  To  have  said  to 
Dares:  "Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  strength  of  Entel- 
lus  is  quite  different  (either  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
or  from  yours,  i.  e.  greater  than  yours),"  or  "Do  you 
not  perceive  that  your  own  strength  is  less  than  it  was 
before,"  had  been  to  reprove,  not  to  comfort  and  soothe 
biin  ("mulcens  dictis,"  v,  464). 


481. 

STERNITUR   EXANIMISQUE  TREMENS   PROCUMBIT  HUMI   BOS 

Not  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration;  a  snnilar  feat  being 
recorded  of   Caesar  Borgia:   '^Der  schonste  Mann;    so 
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stark,  dass  er  iin  Sliergefechl  den  Kopf  dcs  Stiers  aul 
einen  Schlag  herunterhieb."  Ranke,  Die  EomUchen  Pdp$U, 
B.  1.  c.  2. 


487. 

INGENTIQUE   MANU   MALUM   DE  NAVE   SERESTl 
ERIGIT 


"Magna  multitudine."    Servius. 

I  think  not;  first,  because  the  erection  of  the  mast 
i/vould  not  require  a  great  body  of  persons,  still  less  a 
very  greats  which  is  the  signification  of  ingenti  placed 
first  word  in  the  verse;  see  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Secondly, 
because  not  only  is  the  epithet  'ingens'  elsewhere  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Eneas  {En,  VI.  413),  but  Eneas 
is  specially  declared  to  have  worked  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  felling  of  trees,  and  such  like  labor;  see  En.  VI.  184. 

Compare  Statins,  Theib.  VI.  701: 

*MUa  manu  magna,  et  miiltum  fdicior  exit, 
Nee  partem  eziguam  Circi  trausvecta  quievit.'* 


517. 

DECIDIT  EXANIMIS   VITAMOUE   REUQUIT   IN   ASTRIS 


ExANiMis,  not  lifeless^  for  then  vitam  reliquit  becomes 
tautologous;  but  without  sense  and  volition,  either  from 
the  physical,  or  (see  "audiit  exanimis,"  En.  IV.  672; 
"exaninies  magistri,"  En.  V.  669)  from  the  mental,  effect 
of  the  wound,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  from  both  united. 
For  a  remarkable  instance  of  'exanimis'  used,  by  an 
equivoque,  in  these  its  two  different  senses  at  once,  see 
Seneca,  Troad.  604: 

'*Datii8quc  tamulo  debita  exanimis  tulit.** 
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In  order  tliat  Androniaclie  iiuiy  he  able  to  swear  these 
words  with  a  safe  conscience,  ^exaniniis'  must  mean  in 
her  own  mind  no  more  than  frightened  almost  to  death, 
whilst  in  Ulysses'  ears  it  means,  as  she  intends  it  should 
mean,  actuaily  dead. 


522. 

HIC   OCUUS   SUBITUM   OBJICITUR    MAGNOQUE   FUTURDM 
AUGURIO  MONSTRUM  DOCUIT   POST  EXITUS  INGENS 
SERAQUE  TERRIFICI   CECINERUNT  OMINA   VATES 
HAMQUE    VOLANS  LIQUIOIS   IN   NUIJIBUS   ARSIT   ARUNDO 
8IGNAVITQUE  VIAM  FLAMMIS   TENUESQUE   RECESSIT 
CONSUMTA  IN    VENTOS 


S.  I. 
Hic  ocuLis  Ac.  —  Our  autiior  meaning  to  express ,  not 
^  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  by  the 
Miat  beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was 
w»  presented  to  the  eyes  which  was  afterwards  (i.  e.  by 
htore  generations)  looked  upon  as  monstrous,  says,  not 
*luc  oculis  monstrum  objicitur,  magnoque  futurum  augu* 

ri0\    but  HIC   OCULIS   OBJICITUR   MAGNOQUE  FUTURUM   AUGURIO 

monstrum;  the  latter  being  tantamount  to  'hie  oculis  ob- 
j'kitur  id  quod  apud  posteros  erit  (vel  a  posteris  existi- 
mabitur  fuisse)  monstrum  augurio  magno\ 

DocuiT,  —  sciz.  id  verum  fuisse  monstrum  et  mali 
ominis,  quod  a  parentibus  false  acceptum  erat  veluti  boni 
ominis. 

SeRAQUE     TERRIFICI     CECINERUNT    OMINA    VATES.    —    The 

omens  which  the  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  object 
now  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans,  were  sera, 
late;  or  more  strictly,  too  late  C* Serum  dicitur  quidquid 
tardius  fit,  quam  solet,  decet,  exspectatur,  metuitur"  — 
GesnerX  because  not  drawn  until  after  the  seers  had  been 
taught  by  the  event:  docuit  post  exitus  ingens.  That 
the  seers  here  spoken  of  are  not    contemporary,    but 
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future  seers  prophesying  after  the  event,  and  there 
tliat  Wagner's  explanation  C'Vates,  omen  illud  inter 
tantes,  aliquanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  convers 
eventurum  canebant"')  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first, 
the  position  of  monstrum  after  objicitur  and  Fun 
(see  above);  secondly,  by  the  word  futurl-m  it 
thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ingens,  of  which  ser 
TERRiFici  CEciNERUNT  oMiNA  VATES  IS  plainly  no  niorc 
the  complement;  and  fourthly,  by  tlie  proper  fon 
SERA,  pointed  out  above.  Compare  in  Statins  the  sii 
portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  falling  beside 
quiver,  and  the  total  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  ni 
of  the  portendment: 

"Quis  fluere  occultis  rerum  ncgct  oroina  causis? 
Fata  patent  liomini:  piget  insen'are,  peritquc 
Venturi  promissa  fides.     Sic  omina  casum 
Fecimus,  et  vires  auxit  Fortuna  noceudi. 
Cauipum  emensa  brcvi  fatalis  ab  arborc  tacta, 
Horrendum  visu,  per  quas  modo  Higerat  auras, 
Venit  arundo  retro,  versumquc  a  ftne  tcuorem 
Pertulit,  et  iiotac  juxta  ruit  ora  pharctrae. 
Multa  duces  errore  serunt:  hi  nubita,  et  altos 
Oc^urrisse  Notos:  adverse  roboris  ictu 
Tela  repulsa  alii.    Penitus  latet  exitus  iagens, 
Monstratunique  nefas:  uiii  remcabilc  bellum, 
Et  tristes  domino  spondebat  aruudo  rccursus.*' 

Theb,  VI.  Wi 

S.  II. 

SiGNAViTQUK  viAM  FLAMMis  (Complementary  of  arsi 
thrown  in  parenthetically  between  the  strictly  coh 
clauses  nam()ue  volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  ari 
and  tenuesque  recessit  consumta  in  ventos.  Con 
Comments  En.  II.  148,  695;  III.  571  ;  IV.  483. 

LiQuiDis  IN  NUBIBUS.  —  The  commentators,  pei 
understanding  lii}uidis  to  mean  liquid,  and  knowing 
clouds  could  not  be  liquid,  inform  us  that  in  this  | 
Virgil  uses  'nubes'  to  express  the  air:  "Nubes  pro 
posuit;  nubes  enlm  liquidae  esse  non  possunt.*'  Sei 
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"Lionnis  in  NUBinrs:  in  acre  [)uro.''  Forbij:cer.  The 
error  is  double;  kubibus  is  not  V/6t\  Imt  simply,  as 
always  elsewhere,  clouds;  and  uquibis,  not  liquid  (in 
(he  present  vernacular  sense  of  that  word),  but  simply, 
ad  as,  I  believe,  always  in  Virgil  and  the  writers  of 
|iyre  latinity,  clear ^  untroubled;  i.  c.  the  reverse  of 
Kttddy  or  troubled;  ex.  gr.  Eclog.  11.  59: 

—  "Floribus  juistrum 
PerditQS,   et  liquldis  inimisi  fontibiis  apros;'* 

there  Servius  (Dan.):  "Qui  puros  fontes,  coenosos  effi- 
mV  And  Cato,  de  Re  Rustica,  LXXllL:  "Per  aesta- 
(em  boves  aquam  bonam  et  liquidam  bibant  semper  eu- 
rato:  ut  valeant,  refert." 

And  so  in  our  text,  liquidis  nubibus;  the  clouds,  not 
fttrWtf  as  in  bad  or  wintry  weather,  but  clear,  serency 
nd  untroubled  as  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer.  In  this 
its  proper  sense  of  clear ^  untroubled ,  we  find  Miquidus' 
applied  by  Virgil  to  a  great  variety  of  objects;  amongst 
others,  to  oil,  Georg.  11.  466;  to  fire.  Eel.  Vl.  33;  to 
tummer,  Georg.  IV.  59;  to  the  night,  En.  X.  272,  and 
even  to  the  cawing  of  a  crow  when  less  *rauca'  than 
usual;  among  wliich  applications  of  the  word  the  third 
and  fourth  are  very  similar  to  that  in  our  text. 


545—602. 

AT   PATER    AENEAS  &C. 


S.  I. 
The  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
this  account  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  is,  as  it  were,  natur- 
ally divisible,  will  not  only  facilitate  its  comprehension 
as  a  whole,  but  place  its  perfect  beauty  in  a  clearer 
light  First,  and  according  to  our  author's  almost  in- 
variable method,  there  is  the  general  outline  or  sketch 
(contained  on  this  occasion  in  the  message  to  Ascanius, 
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w,  543 — 551),  which,  raising  and  preparing  our  expM- 
tation ,  informs  us  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  pro- 
gramme, that  Ascanius  is  about  to  present  a  Ltidus,  ii 
which  he  will  perform  a  principal  part  himself,  asd 
which  will  consist  of  the  evolutions  of  a  troop  of  bo}S 
mounted  on  horseback,  divided  into  turms  and  armed. 
Secondly,  ivv.  553—555)  the  spectacle  commences  if^ 
mediately;  the  boys  mounted  on  bitted  horses  parai^ 
in  brilliant  array  before  their  parents,  and  are  receive* 
by  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  and  wondeiil^^ 
approbation.  Thirdly,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  tii^ 
during  which  the  boys  make  the  circuit  of  the  spectatoC^ 
to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action)  a  descriptii^ 
(vv.  556 — 574)  of  their  equipment  and  array.  This  d^ 
scription  is  (a)  general;  all  have  their  hair  cut  shor* 
or  in  a  circular  crop  (see  $.  I.  below) ;  all  bear  two  cornel 
lances,  some  quivers  besides;  all  wear  the  torques j  9t 
circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  surrounding  the  neck  (see  $.  VL  below);  and 
the  whole  offmen  consists  of  three  turms,  not  united 
into  one  body  (as  with  us  several  companies  into  one 
regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  particularly  careful  to 
explain  (v.  562,  see  §.  Vll.  below),  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independent 
leader;  and  (b)  particular,  each  leader  being  described 
(1)  by  name,  (2)  (with  the  exception  of  Ascanius  in 
whose  case  such  particularisation  was  unnecessary)  by 
family,  and  (3)  two  of  them  by  their  horses,  the  breeds 
of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  color  is  speci- 
fied. Fourthly,  the  'description  of  the  equipments  and 
array  being  finished,  the  poet  returns  to  the  suspended 
narrative,  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  he 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  trojaeqijb 
juvENTus,  V.  555,  words  which  are  almost  repeated  in 
ExciPiuNT  TLAUSU  PAviDos  ctc. ,  V.  575),  gocs  On  to  say 
tliat  the  young  men  (equipped  and  divided  into  tiiree 
tunns   as  described) ,  having  made   the  circuit   of  the 
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theatre  aniid  tlie  npplausos  of  the  spcclatnrs,  receive  the 
signal  from  Kpytides  to  bcg:in  their  evohitions.  Fifthly, 
(w».  580 — 582)  the  first  evolution:  each  half  of  each 
tnrni  turns  round  and  trots  off  from  its  corresponding 
hair  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  pennit),  and 
then  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it;  1.  c.  each  half  (or  choir  of  six)  chai-ges  its  own  cor- 
respondlnsr,  but  now  widely  separated  (/deductum'),  half 
or  choir  of  six  (sec  S-  X.  below).  Sixthly,  (vv.  5S3 — 587) 
the  succeeding:  evolutions,  and  the  whole  sham  battle. 
Seventhly,  (vi\  5SS — 595)  two  comparisons;  (a)  the  tracks 
of  their  courses  are  as  intricate,  and  impossible  to 
follow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth;  (b)  the 
boys  themselves  as  beautiful  in  their  forms,  as  glancing: 
and  brilliant  (in  their  ecfuipment),  as  swift,  agile,  and 
graceful  in  their  motions,  as  dolphins  sporting  in  the 
Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters  (see  S.  XII.  below). 

Perhaps  never  was  so  complicated  object  presented 
to  the  mind's  eye  with  so  much  clearness,  precision, 
uid  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ease 
and  sweetness.  We  are  lost  in  double  admiration;  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  hidus  itself,  of  the  youthful  beauty 
and  dazzling  array  of  the  performers,  of  their  intricate 
and  rapid,  but  distinct  and  unconfused,  movements;  on 
the  other,  of  the  hicfdus  ordo,  the  perfect  and  transparent 
clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.  Or 
rather,  our  double  admiration  is  one  and  undivided,  we 
are  unable  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  pejformers, 
the  description  from  the  thing  described.  It  is  not  a 
narrative,  but  a  fact;  not  a  picture,  but  a  real  object: 
so  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end  does  every  word, 
every  pencil  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the 
thing  represented.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  Ludus  Troja 
has  a  relative,  as  well  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence;  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  {a^  beautiful  in  its  novelty: 
a  new  species  of  entertainment,  the  invention  (see 
f.  XIIL   below)  of  the  son   of  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
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dition,  and  now  enacted  for  the  first  time,  under  his 
own  immediate  direction,  himself  taking  a  principal  pari; 
(p)  beautiful  in  its  sudden  and  unexpected  exhibition  (see 
S.  II.  below);  and  (c)  beautiful  in  its  position  at  the 
close  of  tlie  other  games.  Those  other  games  hadbcet^ 
of  a  grave  and  serious  description;  there  was  in  eac^ 
of  them  a  contention;  a  greater  or  less  intermixture 
bad  passions;  there  was  boasting  and  rivalry,  victo^^ 
and  defeat,  misfortune  or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  dea 
itself.  Here  on  the  contrary  the  contention  was  on^ 
simulated;  there  was  no  angry,  sullen,  or  disappointe 
combatant,  no  victory  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  » 
friend's  or  companion's  defeat;  all  were  in  harmon 
sporting  like  dolphins  through  the  waves;  to  the  per^^ 
formers,  no  less  than  the  spectators,  it  was  a  real^ 
Indus.  With  the  greatest  propriety  therefore,  and  at- 
tention to  contrast,  was  the  Ludus  Troja  placed  at  the 
end  of  all  tlie  other  games;  in  which  position,  like  the 
afterpiece  of  our  theatre,  it  tended  by  its  gaiety,  live- 
liness, and  innocence,  to  obliterate  any  painful  impres- 
sions which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  preceding 
pieces  might  have  left  upon  the  mind,  and  to  put  all 
parties  concerned ,  whether  actors  or  spectators ,  in  har- 
mony and  good  humor  witli  themselves  and  witJi  each 
other.  Further  still;  this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in 
itself,  beautiful  in  its  novelty,  unexpected  exhibition, 
and  contrast,  had  besides  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  gentry;  whom  it  reminded,  not  only  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  in- 
dividual founders  of  their  families,  but  of  the  perfor- 
mances of  their  own  children  in  this  very  ludus  as 
reinstituted  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  43).  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  not  of  least  importance  to  the  poet,  the  de- 
scription could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not  merely  as  commemorative  of  the  first  begin- 
nings of  that  power  which  he  now  wielded  coextensive 
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with    the    world  itself,    and    ol    the    cnkile   of  hi>    own 
Julian,  heaven -descended  race,  but  especially  as  afford- 
ing testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  with  yvhsit pietas 
Cowards  the  Gods,    the  Romans,   and   his  own  family, 
lie  had  relnstituted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect 
111  every  the  most  minute  point  and  particular,  as  it  could 
»iot  fail  to  be,  the  poet  liaving,  with  the  art  of  a  prophet 
prophesying  after  the  event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn 
^he  picture  of  the  ancient  game  on   the  model  of  the 
x^instituted  one. 

WiUi  Virgil's  description  of  the  Ludus  Troja  com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Apuleius  {Metam.  X.  29)  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance:  "Puclli   puellacquc  virenti  florentes 
aetatula,  forma  conspicui,  veste  nitidi,  incessu  gestuosi, 
Craecanicani  saltantcs  Pyrrhicam,    dispositis  ordinationi- 
bu8,  decoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbe  rotarum 
flexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  scricm  connexi,  el  in  quadra- 
tom  patorem  cuneati,  et  in  catcrvae  dissidium  separati. 
At   ubi   discursus   rcciproci  multimodas   ambages  tubae 
terminalis  cantus  explicuif'  etc.  Compare  also  Claudian's 
very  happy  imitation,   if  indeed  it  be  imitation,   of  the 
passage  before  us: 

*'Gnm  vectaris  eqno,  simulncraqiic  Martia  ludis. 
Quia  molies  sinuare  fiigas,  qiiis  tundt^rc  conluni 
Acrior,  aut  subitum  melior  tlcxissc  reciirsiis?" 

De  Quart.  Comul.  Honor,  v.  539. 

And  the  same  author's  elaborate  dcscrif)tion  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  in  his  Paneg.  de  scxt.  consul.  Honor. 
9.  621  and  seq. 

S.  II. 

At    pater    AENEAS    NONDUM    CERTAMINE    MISSO    <feC.    —    The 

following  considerations  Iciive  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
this  exhibition  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  was  presented  by 
Eneas  to  the  assembly  unexpectedly  and  by  surprise. 
First,  no  such  exhibition  was  mentioned,  or  even  so 
much  as  alluded  to,  by  Eneas  in  his  enumeration  {v.  66 
and  seq.)  of  the  contests  about  to  be  enacted.    Secondly, 
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whilst  tlitj  worOs  coiiuecUiif^  Uie  accounts  of  the  other 
contests  i>lainly  intimate  that  all  those  contests  succeeded 
each  other  in  regular,  expected  succession  ("Hoc  pins 
Aeneas  misso  certamine  tendit/*  v.  286;  ''Post,  ubicon- 
fecti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit;  Nunc,  si  cui"  dc,  9.362; 
"Protenus  Aeneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  Invitat,''  r.  485> 
there  is  not  only  no  such  conjunction  of  this  contest  ^^ 
the  preceding,  but  the  disjunction  plainly  marks  theco^ 
trast,  the  transition  to  something  new,  of  a  totally  <V^^ 
ferent  kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order.     Thurdly,  ^^^ 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  message  was  sent  ^^ 
Ascanius  secretly  (fidam  ad  aurem)  and  before  the  t^^^^ 
mination  of  the  arrow-shooting  (noxdum  certamine  misso^^ 
see  S.  ill.  below),  if  it  were  not  tliat  the  assembly  migh^ 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearand 
of  a  new  '  certamcn '  at  the  very  moment  they  suppose 
the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded.  Fourtliiy,  the  ^ 
wonder  of   the   assembly  at   the  unexpected  sight  is 
actually  expressed  by  the  word  mirata  (v.  555).     Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the 
people  with  something  unexpected ;  compare  Pliny,  Paneg. 
33:   ''Quam  deinde  in  cdendo  (spectaculo  sciz.)   liberali- 
tatem,  quam  justitiam  exiilbuit,   onini  alTectione  aut  in- 
tactus,  aut  major.     Impetratum  est,  quod  postulabatur; 
oblatum,    quod    non    postulakitur.     Institit  ultro,  et  ut 
concupiscercmus  admonuit;    ac  sic  quoque  plura  inopi- 
nata,    plura    subita."       Sixthly,    thus    understood,   tlie 
beautiful  description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

S.  HI. 
NoNDUM  certamink  MISSO  <tc.  —  " Certamixe  misso,  ut 
aycDv,  pro  certantium  ac  spcctantium  turba  dimissa.  Sed 
et  pedestri  sermone  fere  sic:  ut  apud  Cicer.  "ante  lu- 
dorum  missionem,"  Lib,  V.  ad  Div.  12."  Heyne. 
"Certantium  ac  speotantium  turba  dimissa."  Wagner, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But  first,  Virgil  has  never  so  much  as  once  through- 
out this  whole  description  used  the  singular  'certamen* 


ill  the   sense  of   MucJi\    while,  on  the  contrary,   he  has 
several  times  employed  Ihe  plural  'certaminu'  (iw.  GO, 
114,  596)   to   signify  one  sing-le  one  ol'  those  contests 
whose  tout  etisemble  constituted  the  ludL     Secondly,  the 
"Words  'misso  certamine'  where  they  occur  before  (v.  286) 
«tfe  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  adjunct  'hoc\  and 
by  the  context,   to  refer  to   the  immediately  preceding 
•  certamen',   viz.    that   of   the    ship -race.      Thirdly,  the 
Interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being  adopted,  there 
nust   of   necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the 
tieruiination  of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of 
.Ascanius  and  the  Trojanu/n  agmen  in  the  circus ;  and  then 
the  difficulty  arises,  by  what  means  Eneas  was  able  to 
iKeep  the  assembly  (which,  see  %.  II.  above,  was  quite  un- 
aware that  another  'certamen'  was  in  preparation)  from 
breaking  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  the  arrow- 
shooting.    For  these  reasons  1  understand  nondum  cer- 
tamine Misso  to  mean  ''sub  finem  hujus  certaminis'  (sciz. 
tagittarum) ,  or  ^antequam  hoc  certamen  missum  esC ;  an 
interpretation,  which  (a)  gives  to  'certamen'  the  sanie 
meaning  which  it  has  in  v.  286  already  quoted,  and  ip) 
explains  how  it  was  that  Eneas  was  able  to  bring  the 
Trojanum  agmen  into  the  circus  immediately   on  its 
being  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  'certamen'  of  the 
arrows,  sciz.  by  his  having  despatched  the  message  to 
Ascanius  nondum  certamine  misso,  before  the  terminatioti 
of  tJuit  contest, 

S.  IV. 

QUOS   OMNES   EUNTES    TRINACRIAE    MIRATA    FREMIT  TROJAEOUE 

JuvENTUS.  —  "Quos FREMIT ;   cum  frcmitu,  i.  e. 

fremcnte  applausu,  prosequitur.  From  ere  Graecorum 
more   cum   Accus.  rei  constructum,    quae  cum  frcmitu 

commemoratur,  legitur  etiam  Vll.  460;  XI.  132 

Nullum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum  huic  loco  prorsus 
simile,  ubi  Accusativus  personae  addatur,  cui  cum  fre- 
mitu  applaudatur."    Forbiger. 

U  seems  strange  that  Forbiger  should  have  thus  stop- 
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ped  short  just  as  he  was  on  the  very  point  or  discoveriii( 
the  truth ;  that  his  observation  "  nullum  tamen  mihi  ii- 
notuit  excmplum*'  &e.  did  not  lead  him  to  the  plain  con- 
sequence that  Quos  EUNTEs  is  operated  on,  not  by  frodTi 
but  by  MiRATA.  MiRATA  FREMiTy  1.  e.  lu  pl{un  proM 
^miratur  mm  fremUu\  A  precise  parallel  will  befoutt* 
En.  VII.  381 : 

—  "Stiipel  inscia  supra 
Impubesque  mauui»,  mirala  voJubiie  biULUiu;*' 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  accusative  depends,  not  t^ 
at  v.  32  of  the  second  Book)  on  the  intransitive  v< 
but  upon  this  same  transitive  participle,  Mnirata*. 

S.  V. 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona.  —  " 
ronati,  et  quidem,  ut  infra  v.  673  intelligitur,  coroni 
super  ^leam  imposita;  qualis  infra  VII.  751.  Coma  ta^^ 
men  vei  sic  a  corona  (non  a  galea)  pressa  dici  po-^^ 
tuit,  quatenus  haec  caput  ambiebat."    Heyne. 

But,  first,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hair  could  be,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ,  pressa  by  a  chaplet  placed  out- 
side the  helmet;  and  secondly,  it  is  incredible  that  Virgil, 
if  his  meaning  had  really  been  that  the  young  nien  were 
chaplels  on  their  helmets ^  should  not  have  afTorded  a  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  that  meaning  by  making  some  men- 
tion of,  or,  at  least,  some  allusion  to,  the  helmets,  when 
speaking  of  the  chaplets.  I  reject  therefore  this  inter- 
pretation notwithstanding  the  authority  by  which  it  comes 
recommended ;  and ,  with  a  pleasure  appreciable  only  by 
the  Virgilian  student  who  beholds  a  bright  and  unex- 
pected ray  suddenly  illuminate  a  hitherto  hopelessly 
obscure  passage  of  his  favorite  author,  turn  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gcsner  that  tonsa  corona  is,  not  a  crown  or 
chaplet  of  any  kind,  but  the  circular  cut  or  tofiswre  by 
which  (COMA  pressa)  the  liair  was  pressed,  restrained,  or 
ke^H  within  bounds,  i.  e.  shortened.  The  following  argu- 
ments present  themselves  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  this 
suggestion:  first,  it  entirely  relieves  the  passage  from 
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tlie  above  mentioned  difficulty,  viz.  the  non-mention  of 
^he  helmets,  which,  as  appeiirs  from  v,  673,  were  cer- 
tainly worn  on  the  occasion.    Secondly,  the  sense  which 
it  assigns  to  'premere',  is  not  only  highly  poetical,  but, 
as   well  observed  by  Gesner,  tlie  very  sense  in  which 
Horace  iOd,  I.  31.  9)  has  used  that  word  when  speaking 
of  the  analogous  operation  of  pruning  the  vine;  and,  as 
Gesner  might  have  added,  the  very  sense  in  which  Vir- 
gil himself  has  used   it,    Georg.  I.   157:    *'Ruris  opaci, 
S*alce    premes   umbras;'*    also    Pallad.   de   Be  Busiica, 
XII.  9,   and  Vegetius,    VeL  I.  56.     Compare  "Prossae 
<)uietis,*'  Apul.  Melam.  IV.  25,  interpreted  by  Hildebrand: 
**pressae,  i.  e.  adstrictae,  compressae,  ct  sic  brevis;  ut, 
passim,  pressa  oratio,  vox,  sermo."    Thirdly,  we  find 
Sn  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  Ezekiel  (XLIV.  20),  as  well 
^Eis  in  his  commentary  on  the  same,  the  expression  'co- 
vnas  ad  pressum  tondere*,  which  is  so  close  an  approxi- 
snation  to  the  Virgilian  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  that 
MX  may  almost  be  taken  for  its  express  gloss,  or  prosaic 
equivalent.    Fourthly,  the  term  'corona'  (generally  ap- 
:|>Ucable,  as  every  scholar  knows,  to  whatever  has  the 
Morm  of,  or  surrounds  in  the  manner  of,  a  crown  or 
^soronet)   is   specially   applicable  to  the   horse's  fetlock 
•^CoLUHEL.  de  Re  Rustica,  VI.  1 5  and  29),  and  to  the  hair 
^l  the  human  head  when  made  by  art  to  assume  a  cir- 
^nilar  form,  whether  that  of  the  monkish  or  clerical  ton- 
sure, see  Sidonius,  Lib.  VII.  Ep.  8;  ConciL  Toietan.  (held 
-A.  C.  633)  IV.  c.  41,  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  'Corona';  or 
that  of  the  poll  commanded  to  the  Jewish  priests  (Ezekiel, 
XLIV.  20);  see  article  ffaar  in  the  Deuisclie  Encyclopaedie 
(Frankf.  a.  M.  1788);  which  poll  seems  to  have  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  short  crop  worn  by  the  Roman 
boys.    Fifthly,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  actually 
use  the  term  corona  in  this  very  sense:  "Diciamo  degli 
alberi,   Tagliarli  o  scapezzarli  a  corona  quando  si 
taglian  loro  tutti  i  rami ;  ebrancher  un  arbreJ"    Antonini. 
Sixthly,   in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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m  MORKM  nnist  mean ,   according  io  (he  habihide  of  rtf 
game  ("e  more  hujuj^  Iiidi "  —  Forbi{?er),  and  thus  directly 
contradicts  v.  596  and  seq.  which,  informing:  us  cmphi- 
tically    that  Ascanius   introduced  into  Latium  the  very 
'mos'  (Huifc  MOREM,  t\  596)  of  the  game  as  now  enacted 
before   Eneas,    intimate  plainly    that  the  game  had  bo 
previous    *mos',    i.  e.  that  it  was  now  enacted  forth* 
first  time,  and  that  this  its  first  enactment  was  the  tjT* 
of  all  future.      On  the  contrary,  the  interpretation  s^^' 
gested  by  (icsner,  by  enabling  us  to  understand  iw  moh^ 
as  equivalent  to   */>i  morem  puerontm\  not  only  avo^ 
this  contradiction,  but  gives  us  the  following  excell^ 
meaning  for  the  entire  sentence:   Ail  had  the  luxnrwit^ 
of  their  hair  restrained  by  a  clipped  coronet  or  cirew 
i.  e.  (TONS A  cono\A   being  tantamount  to  ^tonsura  cot 
naria  seu  circttlari')  by  a  circular  crop  or  ciradar  clij 
ping,  according  to  the  fashion  of  boys  (the  well^^ 
known    fashion  of  the  Roman  boys  at  the   time  whei# 
Virgil  wrote  being  transferred  by  his  usual  prolepsis  to 
the  Trojan  boys  in  the  time  of  Eneas):  see  Suet.  Aug.  45: 
"Histriohum  licentiam  adeo  compescuit,  ut  Stephanionem 
togatarium,   cui  in   puerilem  habitum  circumtonsam  ma- 
tronam  ministrasse  compcrerat,  per  trina  theatra  virgis 
caesum  relegaverit." 

The  reader,  well  weighing  all  these  arguments,  will 
I  think  hesitate  little  to  agree  with  me  that  Gesner*s 
suggestion  afi^ords  the  clue  to  the  true  exposition  of  this 
so  long  and  so  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  and  that 

OMNIBUS   IN   MOREM   TONSA    COMA    PRESSA   CORONA    is    In  plain 

prose  nothing  more  than  'coma  omnium  circumtonsa  era! 
in  morem  puerorum  Teucrorum\ 

The  trope,  used  by  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  ns, 
is  precisely  the  converse  of  that  used  by  Statins  (Si/r, 
III.  4.  2)  in  his  expression  "auro  coronato;"  the  object 
CORONA  being  substituted  by  the  former  for  the  predicate 
*coronato'  (i.  c.  coronario),  and  the  predicate  "coronalo" 
by  the  latter  for  the  object  'corona',  while  the  predicate 
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TONS  A  is  employed  by  the  former  in  place  of  the  object 
*tonsura',  and  the  object  "auro"  by  the  hitter  in  place 
of  the  predicate  *aureo':  tonsa  corona,  circular  lonmre; 
••auro  coronate,"  golden  circle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  Ausonius, 
making  use  of  this  verse  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  one  of  his  centos  (a  line,  by  the  way,  in  which  he 
lias  broken  Alvarez'  head)  connects  'tonsa'  with  'coma': 

"Quatuor  huic  juvcnes,  totidcni  inniiptaeqne  piiellae: 
Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma.     Pectorc  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri.'* 

Eidyll  XIII; 

'^ere  Floridus:  ''Capillus  est  tonsus  iis  omnibus  more 
solito."  Compare  Pliny,  Epist  V.  6:  "Ambit  hunc  am- 
bulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclusa.** 

S.  VI. 

It  pectore  sdmmo per  colldm.  —  An  accurate 

description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  wore  the 
torques;  neither  on  the  neck,  tight  and  close  like  a  col- 
bur,  nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to  hang 
down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like 
a  chain  or  necklace;  but  round  the  neck,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  top  of  the  breast;  i.  e.  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  breast,  surrounding  and  near  to,  but  still  at 
a  little  distance  from,  the  neck,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  upper  hem  of  the  garment  in  which  Christ  is 
usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian's  mistress. 

Flexilis  obtorti  ....  circulus  auri.  —  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  torques  is  here  poetically  substituted 
for  the  name;  *obtortum  aurum,  i,  e.  torques  aureu8\ 
Compare  Isidor.  XIX.  31. 

$.  VII. 

TrES    EQUITUM    NUMERO    TURMAE    TERNIQUE     VAGANTIIR    DUC- 

TORES.  —  Terki  is  merely  'tres'  (as,  En.  VII.  538,  *quina' 
is  merely  *quinque''),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of 

r 
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the  numeral  in  order  to  ^ive  variety,  and  avoid  the  le- 
petition  of  the  same  -word. 

Vagantur.  —  The  beautiful  term  *vagari',  correspoBA- 
ing:  almost  exactly  to  the  German  wandelfij  is  simply  U 
go  about  here  and  there  without  aiming  at  a  cerimnfM 
or  destination.     It  has,   I   believe,   no   precise  EngM 
equivalent,  excluding,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  not  knmfl^ 
where  one  iSy  included  in  wander;  of  fickleness^  include* 
in  fvve;  of  eccentricity  or  going  beyond  bounds /iiic\\x^^ 
in  ramble;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness^  included  in  sauaU^' 

AgMINE  PARTITO   fulgent   PARlBUSgUE  MAGISTRIS.  —  S^ 

not  the  reader,  falling  into  the  general  error,  suppose  it^ 
these  words  are  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  repetiti^^ 
of  the  preceding  tres  equitum  numero  turmae,  terhiqi^>^ 
VAGANTUR   DUCTOREs.      On  the  Contrary,  the  addition  ^^ 
these   words   was  indispensably  necessary  in  order  t  ^ 
define  and  specify  the  meaning  of  tres  equitum  numero  A^^ 
sciz.  tliat  these  three  turms,  although  in  their  ag^regat^ 
constituting  the   Trojanum  agmen^  vv.  549,  602,   were 
however  not  actually  compacted  into  one  body  (as,  with 
us,  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  over  wliich 
each   of  the   terni  ductores  had   a  general  coordinate 
command,    but   constituted   three  distinct  and  separate 
bodies,  each  under  its  special  and  independent  leader. 

S.  VIII. 
Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis.  —   "Primorum  pedum  vesti- 
gia."    Servius. 

"Sed  ubi  istae  maculae?  ...  In  pede  dextro,  me  inter- 
prete."    La  Cerda. 

1  think  however  that  primi  means  the  first  part  or 
beginning  of  llie  leg  (pedis),  i.  e.  the  pastern;  and  that 
the  pasterns  (the  vestigia  primi  pedis)  of  the  whole  four 
feet  of  the  horse  were  white.     Compare  En.  1.  545: 

—  "Primaqiie  vetaut  consistcre  terra;'* 

the  beginning,  first  part,  or  edge,  of  the  land. 

"At  tu  vix  primas  extollens  (?urgite  palmas.'* 

Propert.  U.    20.   11; 
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Tuismg  the  beginnmg$  or  tops  of  the  hands  otU  of  the  wa- 
der; it  had  been  too  minute  to  specify  fingers.  So  in 
our  text  it  had  been  trivial  and  jockey -like  to  specify 
pastern  joint,  and  therefore  the  poet  says  first  part  or 
begifming  of  the  foot,  or  leg,  pedis.  Compare  Ausonius's 
iniitation  (Descriptio  Egredieniis  Sponsae): 

—  "Vestigia  primi 
Alba  pedis;" 

/he  first y  or  fore^  part  of  the  foot;  the  toes  and  histep 
as  opposed  to  the  heel. 

%.  IX. 

£XCIP1UNT   PLAUSU     PAVIDOS     GAUDENTQUE    TUENTES    DARDANI- 

DAK.  —  "'lluentes'  edidit  D.  Heinsius,  quod  vitio  libra- 
riorum  contig;it,  et  hinc  Masvicius  ut  vulgutam  lectionem 
babuity  quia  et  Emmenessius  expresserat."    Burmann. 
"'Ruentes'  vitium  ed.  Dan.  Heins.,  vide  Burm."    lleyne 
(Wagner  s  Ed.). 

Both  Burmann  and  Heyne  have  here  confounded  Da- 
niel with  Nicholas  Heinsius,  for  I  lind  tuemtes  in  Daniel 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  J63G),  and  'ruentes'  in  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (Utrecht,  1704).  And  this  explains  why  Em- 
menessius also  has  *ruentes\  ills  text  being  always 
taken  from  Nicholas,  not  Daniel,  Heinsius. 

S-  X. 

OlLI  DISCURREBE  pares  ATyUE  ACMINA  TERNl  DIDUCTIS  SOL- 
VERE CHORis.  —  '*Ternis  diversis  turmis,  quas  choros 
appellat,  discedunt."     Heyne. 

"Postquam  consessum  spectuntiuni  conjuncto  agmhie 
lustraverunt,  solvuiit  amnion  ita,  ut  in  trcs  pares  numero 
turmas  discedant."  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
"Singuli  in  diversas  partes  abcunt;  nam  si  quacque  turma 
in  tres  partes  divideretur,  aut  si  tcrni  aveherentur,  ut 
duodecim  esscnt  catervac,  triuni  unaquaeque  pucrorum 
(quae  Heynii  est  sententia),  confusum  praeberetur  spec- 
taculum.*'    Forbiger. 

But  the  young  men  are  already  in  'ternis  turmis', 
each  turm  led  by  its  own  chief  who  is  mentioned  sepa- 
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rately  and  by  name.  See  r.  560  and  seq.    In  these  thrae 
turms  AGMiNE  pARTiTO  FULGENT,  and  in  these  three  tnnns 
they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (no  mention  having  been 
made  to  the  contrary),  when,  having  exhibited  ihemselres 
to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  (u.  577),  they  re- 
ceive the  signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  evolutioi& 
The  description  therefore  (from  olu  as  far  as  cuoris)  ii 
not  that  of  the  formation  of  the  three  turms,  but  of  their 
first  movement  or  evolution,  and  the  words  are  as  pre- 
cise as  possible  to  that  effect:  Olu  tfiey,  TERVihemg  (U 
already  described,  v.  560)  m  three  (sciz.  three  txixm\ 

DISCURRERE   PARES    ATQL'E   &C. 

The  meaning  of  terni  having  been  established,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difQcuitj: 
OLLi  TERNi,  tfieyy  the  three  turms^  discurrere,  have  frotUi 
off'  different  ways  or  astmder  ('currere'  being  the  generic 
term  for  quick  motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  whether  on  land  or  water;  see  ''Quoroin 
aequora  curro,*'  v.  235),  pares,  equal  (i.  e.  in  two  equal 
parts),  ATQL'E  AGMiNA  SOLVERE,  and  (sciz.  by  so  trotting 
off  different  ways)  have  dissolved,  agmima,  the  solid  bo^ 
dies  (of  which  sciz.  they,  the  three  turms,  consisted),  di- 
DUCTis  ciiORis ,  by  forming  out  of  them  widely  separated 
'chori\  or,  more  literally,  (heir  ^chori'  becoming  widely  se- 
parated.   Let  us  call  the  turms  respectively 

ax 

cz 
The  halves  a,  b,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halves 
Xy  y,  z,    trotting  off  to  the  right,   become  the  widely 
separated  *chori' 

a  X 

b '!^ t y 

c  z 

which,  at  the  word  of  command,  convertere  vias  in- 
FESTAQUE  TELA  TULERE ,  wheel  obout  and  Charge  each  other 
over  the  space  m  n.     The  picture  therefore,  which  Virgil 
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lias  here  drawn  in  a  few  and  appropriate  strokes,  is  tiiat 
of  tlie  three  tuims  first  parading  before  tlie  assembled 
people,  and  then  dividing  into  six  'chori'  (sciz.  each 
tarm  into  halves),  which  'chori'  trot  off  to  some  distance 
bom  each  other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command, 
face  about  and  charge  each  other,  sciz.  three  *chori' 
against  three  'chori*. 

$.  XI. 

AltERITOSQUE     OHBIBUS     ORBES     IMPEDIUNT    PUGNAEQUK     CIENT 

snuLACRA  SUB  ARMis.  —  "Impediunt,  id  est,  miscent." 

Donatus. 

"Turn  in  varios   orbes   equltant  ita  inter  se  implicatos 

(ixpediunt),  ut,  dum  unum  agmen  in  orbem  fertur,  alte- 

ram  agmen  eum  orbem  suo  orbc  secet  (alternos  orbes)." 

Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

No;  the  picture  is  not  thus  confused  and  indeterminate, 

bat  clear  and  definite,  and  'impedire'  is  not  ^impfware% 
but,  as  always  elsewhere,  simply  impede,  letj  hinder. 
The  youths  make  not  a  number  of  implicated  or  com- 
plicated circles,  but  each  band  (viz.  of  those  on  one  side 
of  the  arena)  wheels  round  in  one  circle,  suppose  from 
East  to  West,  while  the  corresponding  opposite  band 
(ADVERSis  sPATiis)  whccls  round  in  another  circle,  sup- 
pose from  West  to  East,  and  the  two  circles  (or  two 
bands  in  circular  motion)  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
'spatia\  IMPEDIUNT,  stop^  impede y  hinder,  each  other;  pre- 
vent each  other  from  getting  on,  from  completing  their 
respective  circles,  and  then  fighting,  or  pretending  to 
fi^ht,  for  passage,  pugnae  cient  simulacra  sub  armis. 
Thus  the  picture  is  clear  and  defined,  and  its  invariable 
meaning  of  M^  hinder^  impede,  preserved  to  impediunt. 
Compare: 

"Euryaluni  tenebrae  raraonim  onerosaqiie  praeda 

Impediunt." 

£n,  IX.  384.    . 

'Mnterdum  genua  impediunt,  cursumque  recusant.** 

A«.  XII.  747. 
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Wagner's  "secet"  expresses  exactly  the  opposite  idei, 
viz.  that  of  one  band  intersecting,  or  passing  through, 
the  other.  A  right  understanding  of  the  word  iNPEDnm 
is  indispensable  to  the  rigiit  comprehension  of  the  pictnre; 
out  of  this  iMPEDiuNT,  out  of  Uus  Hindering^  thmrH^f, 
and  stopping  each  o(her,  arise  the  simulacra  pu6!iae: 

IMPEDIUNT,    PUCNAEQUE   CIENT   SIMULACRA    SUB  ARHIS. 

And  SO  again,  v.  593: 

IMPEDIUNT,   TEXUNTQUE  FUGAS  ET   PROELIA   LUDO. 

Not  only  lliis  repetition  of  the  word,  but  its  emphiiic 
position  in  both  cases,  in  the  beginning  of  the  line  (sM 
Comm.  En.  II.  246),  and  its  similar  explanations  in  both 
cases  (in  the  one  case,  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub 
ARMis;  in  the  other  case,  texuntoue  fugas  et  proeua 
LUDo)  show  the  great  stress  which  is  laid  on  it  —  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  tlie  entire  passage.  'lmpedire\ 
literally  to  entangle  the  feet  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
getthig  on,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  *expedire\  literaJly 
to  disentangle  the  feet  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  on. 

Orbibus  orbes.  —  There  being  six  'choriV(or  half 
turms),  each  consisting  of  six  horsemen,  and  each  pair 
of  opposite  'chori'  making  two  orbes,  which  impeded 
or  obstructed  each  otlier  where  tiiey  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  'spatia'  or  liafSy  tiiere  were  in  all  six  orbes. 

S.  XII. 

Ut   QUONDAM   CRETA     &:C.      DELPHINUM   SIMILES    &C.    • —    TwO 

comparisons  of  the  Trojamun  agmen  taken,  as  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  diiferent  and  distinct 
points  of  view;  first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  track 
of  its  movements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a  chart); 
and  secondly,  in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and 
agility  of  the  persons  of  wliom  it  consisted.  The  double 
comparison  gives  richness,  the  double  point  of  view, 
variety,  to  the  description;  the  former  shows  the  teeming 
fertility,  the  latter  the  correct  judgment  of  the  poet.  The 
first  comparison  (viz.  that  of  the  swiftly  moving  Tro- 
jan agmen   with   the    immovable   labyrinth)    absolutely 
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rc<juirecl  the  .idditioii  ol"  tin;  second,  und  lor  tin.*  second 
110  object  could  have  been  bctler  chosen  than  the  swil't 
and  playful  dolphins;  see  below.  For  a  smiilarly,  ul- 
tfaou(^h  less  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship- 
race  in  the  commencement  of  this  Book,  where  the 
starting  ships  are  likened  to  chariots  starting  for  the 
race;  the  rowers  bendinii^  over  their  oars,  to  the  cha- 
Tioteers  leanings  with  their  whole  bodies  over  tlie  reins 
and  lash. 

Delphinum  similes.  —  The  reader,  comparing^  the 
description  which  the  unfortunate  Falconer  (a  poet  who, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  always  wrote  from  actual  ob- 
servation) has  given  of  the  sporting  of  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  water,  will  perceive  with  what  perfect  pro- 
priety the  boys  composing  the  Trojanum  at/men  are 
likened  (sciz.  in  the  triple  respect  of  beauty,  brilliancy, 
and  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins: 

**J^vX  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vesseKs  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sporting  dolphins  they  disciTQ, 

Beaming  [lucent,  fulgknt],  from  biuniblied  scales,  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seemii  to  blnzc: 
In  curling  viTeatlis  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 
Kow  bound  aloft,   now  downward  swiftly  glide: 
A  while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
And  burn  in  bilver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain." 

The  Shipwreck,  c.  11. 

Compare  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  8 :  "  Velocissimum  om- 
nium animaiium,  non  solum  niarinorum,  est  delphinus, 
ocior  volucre,  acrior  telo." 

S.  XIII. 
Quo  PUER  IPSE  MODO  &c.  —  Theso  words  seem  to  me 
plainly  to  ascribe  tlie  origin  and  invention  of  the  Troja- 
num agmen  to  Ascanius.    See  %,  V.  above. 

Trojaque  nunc  pueri  trojanum  DicrruR  agmen.  —  The 
two  Heinsii,  Maittaire,  Ileyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger, 
divide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a  comma  placed  after 
NUNC.  The  effect  of  this  punctuation  is,  first,  wholly  to 
destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse;  and  secondly,  to  out- 
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law  and  place  beyond  the  grammatical  pale  boih  Mam 
of  the  line ;  the  first  section  presenting  a  subject  iritM 
verb   or   predicate;   the  second  a   superfluous  snbjed 
yoked  to  a  verb  in  a  totally  different  regime.     I  sbaA 
not  pretend  to  say  where,  or  with  whom,  this  puncbii' 
tion  originated,  but  1  find  it  first  in  Dan.  Heinsius.   T^ 
other  five  above  mentioned  editors  have  all  adopted  iii 
and   in   so  doing  have  abandoned  their  usual  favorite 
guide,  the  Medicean,  which,  if  only  Bottari  is  correct, 
places  the  pause  not  after  nunc,  but  after  pueri.    Nor  is 
the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  peculiar  to   that  MS.; 
I  have  myself  found  the  same  in  the  Gudian,  and  both  the 
Leipzig;  Maittaire  also  gives  it  as  the  punctuation  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of,  1472,  and  I  find  it  in  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1600.    Some  editors,  ex.  gr.  Henry  Stephens,  Burmann, 
Brunck,  and  Alfieri,  place  a  comma  both  before  and  after 
PUERI,  and  others,  as  the  Modena  editor  of  1475,  LaCerda, 
and  Robert  Stephens,  leave  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the  Dres- 
den MS. ,  entirely  unbroken ;  but  the  division  of  the  line 
into  two  (to  me  at  least)  wholly  unintelligible  fragments 
by  a  single  comma  placed  after  nunc,   seems  to  have 
been  first  performed  either  by,  or  about  the  time  of,  Dan. 
Heinsius.    The  comma  being  placed  (with  the  Medicean, 
and  other  above  mentioned  MSS.)  after  pueri,  we  obtain, 
first,  a  pause  which   not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is 
agreeable  to,  the  ear;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  na- 
tural structure  'pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  Troja;  agmen  di- 
citur  Trojanum'. 

The  statement  pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  troja  is  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  several  ancient  historians;  especially 
by  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  .39:  ''Trojam  lusit  turma  du- 
plex majorum,  minorumque  puerorum." 
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609. 

ILLA   VIAM   CELERANS    PER    MILLE  C0L0RIBU8   ARCUM 


Illa  VIAM  CELERANS  &c.  —  Thc  virg^in  Iris  hastily  des- 
cending her  rainbow  path  towards  tlic  Trojan  ships  never 
fails  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island  maiden  Ilaidee 
{Don  Juariy  Canto  II)  hastening  down  the  hillside  to** 
wards  Juan's  cave: 

"And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 
And  near  tlic  cave  with  quick,  light  footstep  drew, 
While  thc  sun  smiled  on  her  with  liis  first  flame, 
And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister." 

The  absence  from  which  picture,  of  that  splendid  oma- 
mont  of  the  Virgiiian,  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated 
by  "The  sun  smiling  on  her  with  his  first  flame,"  and 
"Aurora  kissing  her  lips  with  dew,  taking  her  for  a 
sister."  Pity  that  these  happy  touches  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thc  early  cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  the  early 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurence  in  Lord 
Byron's  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily 
drawn,  ill  proportioned  and  unnatural  sketches. 

MiLLE  coLORiBi's  ARci'M.  —  Tlic  raiubow,  like  the 
taking  fire  of  Aeestcs's  arrow,  was  a  bad  omen.  See 
Tzetzes,  Antehom.  212: 

*^TQtoci  S*  ag*  iQig  stpaivfv,  Agrjog  cruia  xorxofO, 

■ 

Ovgavod'sv  rrvxivcog  q>asivofifV7j ,  noXvxgoiog* 
SrifjLa  yag  rjys  rBTVurai  ;i;(t/uttTOS  rjs  agrjog, 
Aatgttaiv  ovgaviotg  entXa/iTtsoiv  tea  KOfitiraig" 

See  also  the  same,  v.  314. 
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618. 

ERGO   IKTER  MEDIAS  SESE  HAUD  IGllARA   NOCENDI 
CONJICIT  ET   FACIEMQUE   DEAE  VESTEMQUE   REPOISIT 
HT   BEROE  TMARII   CONJUX  LONGAEVA   DORYCU 
CUI  GENUS  ET  QUONDAM  NOMEN  NATIQUE  FUISSENT 


Haud  ignara  nocendi.  —  "I.  e.  nocitura;  cum  con^Bfe 
nocendi/'    Forbiger. 

No;  but  twt  inexperienced  in^  not  unpractised  in^  ncf  ,, 
unskilled  in,  not  a  novice  in,  ^nocendo' ;  as  i£n.  1.  634)  ^ 
"Non  ignara  luali/' 

Fit  beroe  tmarii    conjux  &c.  —  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  four  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  vix. 
tlie  oldest  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 
In  the  two  former  I  have  found  tmarii,  in  the  two  latter 
'marii\    In  the  Gudian  the  final  e  of  beroe  is  connected 
(according  to  the  usual  manner  of  that  MS.)  with  the 
following  word;  thus:  bero  &marii;  whence  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  reading  of  the  Leipzig  MSS.,  'marii'.    I 
can  further  add  to  the  arguments  of  Nicholas  Heinsius 
and  Wagner  in  favor  of  tmarii  ,  that  Bersmann,  although 
adopting  'Ismarii*,  informs  us  that  in  his  MS.  the  read- 
ing is  *Marii'. 

To  Pierius's  argument  in  favor  of  'Ismarli',  "Quam- 
vis  in  Longobardico  codice,  in  Mediceo,  et  plerisque  aliis, 
pro  'Ismarii'  duabus  minus  Uteris  'Marii'  legatur, 
nemo  tamen  ex  eruditis  est  cui  non  potius  *lsmarii** 
faciat  satis.  Nam  quid  ad  ea  tempera  Marii  nomen?" 
the  answer  will  be  found  above,  viz.  that  'Marii'  has 
ariscQ  from  &marii,  the  form  in  which  tmarii,  preceded 
by  the  final  e  of  beroe,  is  actually  found  written  in  the 
Gudian.  I  may  add  besides  that  I  find  in  Daniel's  Ser- 
vius  (Paris,  1600):  ** Tmarii;  Tmarus  enim  mens  Thra- 


ciae." 


Cui.  —  "Sive  ad  Doryclum,  sivc  ad  Berocn  referas, 
parum  interest.    Hoc  allcrum  forte  melius,  siquidem  in 
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t'oininiie  au<;toritalc  res  posita.     Vix  tamcii  rciiiinac  nomkn 

triljui  potest     Praestat  ergo  ad  niaritum  refcrrc."  Heyne. 

To  which  Forbiger  adds:  "Ideoque  ctiam  cui  rectius  ad 

X>orycIura  refertur."    The  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground 

'With  the  false  premiss;  for  (see  En.  VII.  581): 

—  "Neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amatac;" 

and  {En.  XI.  340): 

—  "Genus  huic  materna  superbum 
Nobilitas  dabat." 

Besides ,  even  without  insisting  that  cui  is  better  referred 

to  the    whole  preceding  clause  than  to  its  unimporti\nt 

fragment  dorycli,  the  authority  of  Bcroe  ("Bene  suaden- 

tis  commendatur  auctoritas "  —  Servius)  is  much  greater, 

if  inherent,  than  if  only  derived  from  that  of  her  husband. 

So  also,  we  have  the  clear  and  appropriate  division;  in  the 

first  line,  the  statement  who  Beroe  is;  in  the  second,  the 

reasons  why  she  had  influence,  and  was  therefore  a  fit 

person  for  Iris's  purpose.     And  still  further,  if  any  sHU 

further  be  required,  Doryclus  being  dead  (see  Horn.  IL  /J), 

tiie  term  quondam  could  not  with  propriety  be  ap[)lied 

to  him. 


658. 

CIGENTEMQUE   FUGA   SECUIT   SUB  NUBIfiUS   ARCUM 


"Secando  aerem  fecit  arcum."    Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

I  look  upon  this  interpretation  with  more  than  suspi- 
cion; first,  because  it  appears  from  v.  609,  that  the  bow 
was  already  in  the  clouds;  and  secondly,  because  "ven- 
tos  secabat,"  En.  IV.  257,  must  be,  not  ^secando  aerem 
faciehat  venios\  but  'iter  faciebat  per  ventos\  Secuit  arcum 
is  therefore  *iter  fecit  per  arcum\  and  the  whole  phrase 
FOGA  SECUIT  ARCUM  uo  more  than  the  prosaic  *fugit  per 
arcum\  dressed  up  in  a  poetical  garb. 

Compare  Ovid  (Metam.  XI.  632),  of  the  same  Iris: 

—  "Reineat  per  quos  modo  venerat  arcus.** 
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659. 

TUM   VERO    ATTONITAE   MONSTRIS   ACTAEQUE   FURORE 
CONCLAMANT   RAPIUNTQUE   FOCIS   PENETRALIBDS   IGNEX 
PARS    SPOLIANT    ARAS    FRONDEM   AC    VIRGULTA  FACESQll 
CONJICIUNT 


Attonitae  monstris  actaeque  furore  (matres)  is  the  sub- 
ject not  merely  of  conclamant  and  rapiunt,  but  of  cos- 
jiciunt;  first,  because  such  parenthetic  structure  is  usual 
in   Virgil   (see  En.  VI.  83,  739,  and  Comments);  ani 
secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  intended  to 
limit  the   throwing   of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.    All  the  women  shout,  and 
ail   fling  flaming  brands  and  combustibles  which  some 
procure  focis  penetralibus   and  some  from  the  altars; 
FRONDEM  AC  VIRGULTA  FACESQUE  referring  equally  to  focis 
penetralibus  and  aras.    In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to 
the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enclose  pars  spoliant 
ARAS  between  marks  indicative  of  a  parenUiesis,  and  to 
substitute  a  comma  for  the  semicolon  placed  at  ignem  by 
all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Ileinsii. 

TuM  vero,  —  here,  as  every  where  else,  expresses 
the  production  of  the  full  effect.  The  flinging  of  the  first 
brand  by  the  pretended  Bcroe  had  the  minor  eflect  of 
rousing  and  exciting  and  astonishing  the  matrons; 

—  "Arrectae  mcntes,    stupefactaque  corda 
lUadum ;  *' 

Pyrgo's  speech  had  the  further  efl^ect  of  making  them 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe's 
advice  and  example: 

"At  matres  primo  ancipltes,  oculisque  malignis 
Ambignae  spectaro  rates'*  &c. 

The  manifestation  of  the  Goddess  removes  all  doubt; 
decides  them  at  once;  produces  the  full  eff'ect: 


l*j  - 


ATTONITAE   MONSTRIS   ACTAKj?UE   FURORE 
CONCLAMAHT,    RAPIUNTQUE   FOCIS   8lC, 


The    whole    ol    Warner's    (lis[)utatioii    on    these    words 
iOuaest.    Virg.  XXV.  G.d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  'tuni 
vero'  do  not  indicate   in   one  place    "alacritateni  jjau- 
diomque;"  in  another  place  "dolorcm,"  in  another  "fu- 
rorem  et  iram ,"  in  another  "  curam,  terrorem,  pavorcm," 
is  another  ''omnino  rem   tristcm  liorridamque;''  but  al- 
'Wys  simply  the  production,  at  last,   of  that  full  effect 
'^hich  preceding  minor  causes  had  failed  to  produce  — 
that  full  effect  which  was  iJien  indeed,  *tum  vero,'  pro- 
duced.    See  Comments  En.  II.  105,  22S;   ill.  47;  IV. 
i,  449,  571. 


666. 

RESPICIUNT  ATRAM   IN  NIMBO   VOLITARE   FAV1LLA.\I 


**0n  the  low  hills  to  westward 
The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
Aud  saw  llie  swarthy  storm  of  dust 
Rise  fast  ulonjj  the  sky.'* 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  ancient  Home,  Horat.  XX. 


704. 

•nJM   SENIOR  NAUTES   UNUM   TRITONIA    PALLAS 
QIJEM   DOCUIT   MULTAOL'E   INSIONEM   REhDTI>IT    ARTE 
HAEC   RESPONSA   DABAT   VEL    OL'AE   PORTENDEUET    IRA 
MAGNA    DEUM    VEL   QUAE    FATORUM   POSCKRET    ORDO 
ISOUE    HIS   AENEAN   SOLATUS    VOCIBUS    INFIT 


"Nantes  responsa  haec  dab  at,  quae  mox  exponit:  "Nate 
Dca."  Respondit  autem  ct  interpretando  vatieinatus  est 
ea,  quae  vel  ira  Dcum  portenderet  vej  falorum  ordo 
poscerct,  ostento  hoc  inccnsarum  naviuni."  Hoync.  ("Vera 
hucc  interpretatio."    Wagner.) 
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"Ira  deum,  quae  cernebatur  in  incendio  ciassis/*   Win- 
ner, Virg.  Br.  En, 

To  this  interpretation  I  object:  first,  that  it  lesm 
wholly  unexplained  in  what  respect  Pallas  had  renderei 
Nautes  insignem;  whether,  as  Goddess  of  the  arts,  Ae 
had  inspired  him  with  superior  mechanical  skill,  or,  tt 
Goddess  of  wisdpm,  with  superior  foresight.    Second!;, 
that,   according  to   this  interpretation,   the   address  A 
Nautes   to  Eneas   should    contain   in  it  an  expianatiOB 
either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ira  deuh,  or  at 
what  was  required  by  the  ordo  fatorum,  or  of  bofcj 
whereas ,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  not  even  one  single 
word  concerning  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  coih 
sists  wholly  in  advice   to  Eneas,  what,   according  to 
Nautes's  opinion,  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present 
difficulty.    Thirdly,  that,  if  this  advice  of  Nautes  to  Eneas 
had   consisted   (as,  according  to  this  interpretation,  it 
should  have  consisted)  of  the  authoritative  conunands  of 
the  Gods,  of  responsa  what  the  ira  deum,  or  fatorum 
ordo,    or  both,   demanded,  there  was  in  that  case  no 
necessity,  no  *dignus  vindice  nodus',  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises,  to  repeat  almost  totidem  ver- 
bis the  oracular  response. 

All  these  objections  are  got  rid  of  at  once,  by  under- 
standing our  author,  immediately  after  mentioning  the 
name  of  Nautes,  tum  senior  nautes,  to  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  VI.  83)  to  ex- 
plain who  this  Nautes  was,  viz.  that  he  was  one  whom 
Pallas  had  rendered  insignem  multa  arte,  and  then  again, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  words  insignem  multa  arte,  to 
proceed  further  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  those  words, 
viz.  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  Nautes  re- 
sponses when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting  future  events. 
The  sentence  thus  contains  two  parentheses;  one  (viz. 
from  UNUM  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nautes;  the 
other  (viz.  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on 
INSIGNEM  MULTA  ARTE,  and  the  narrative,  broken  off  at 


\' 
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AUTEs,   and  interrupted  by   tlie  two  parentheses,  is  re- 
sumed at  isQtJE. 

Babc  responsa  dabat.  —  These  words  account  (see  $.  I. 
above)  for  that  'multa  ars*,  or  superior  wisdom,  for  which 
nautes  was  remarkable,  and  which  rendered  him  a  fit 
person  to  advise  Eneas:  haec,  viz.  Pallas,  responsa  da- 
bat;   not  gave   him  responses  on  the  present  occasion y 
but,  according  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dabat,  used  to 
ghfe  hitHy  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  responses;  and 
accordingly  those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially, 
or  as  having  relation  to  the  burning  of  the  ships  or  to 
the  present  circumstances,  but  generally;  Pallas  was  in 
Ae  habit  of  answering  him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  all  futuie  events  were  divisable;  not  only  as 
to  those  fixed  and  immutable  events  which  were  decreed 
by  the  Fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which,  for  instance, 
Eoeas's  arrival  in  Italy,   and  estabfishmcnt   of  a  great 
empire  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  1  may  so 
say,  uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  pro- 
duced by   the  special   intervention   of  ofi*ended  Deities 
(that  class  of  events  of  which  the  storm  in  the  first  Book 
and  all  Eneas's  subsequent  misfortunes  afi'ord  examples). 
To  these  two  great  classes  into  which,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Romans,  all  future  events  were  divis- 
able, and  not,  as  supposed  by  Heync  and  Wagner,  to 
the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Accsta,  is  reference  made  in  the 

words  VEL  QUAE  PORTENDERET  IRA  MAGNA  DEUM  VEL  QUAE  FA- 

TORUM  poscERET  ORDO.  Compare  Claudian's  precise  parallel: 

'*Frigida  tcr  dccics  nudutum  frondibiis  Hatimum 
Tendit  hieins  vus>tirc  gelu;  totidemquc  solutis 
Ver  nivibiis  viridcm  monti  reparavit  ainictiim,  * 

£x  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Trioues, 
Atqiie  Istrum  transvccta  scmcl,  vosligia  ftxit 
Thrcicio  fuiiesta  solo;  scu  fata  Toc^bant, 
Seu  gravis  ira  Dcuni,  siTiem  roeditata  minis." 

De  Bell.  Oetic.  160. 
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S.  111. 
Nautes,  having,  from  the  frequept  revelations  made  to 
him  by  Pallas  respecting  future  events,  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  superior  wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a  fitting 
person  to  advise,  and  accordingly  did  advise,  Eneas; 
but,  observe,  only  advised;  gave  him  no  oracle,  no 
oracular  response  received  from  Pallas  on  this  particular 
occasion;  as  a[)pear8  {a)  from  the  total  absence  in  his 
address  to  Eneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  con- 
sulted or  commanding  Deity;  {b)  from  the. several  ex- 
pressiops,  "sequamur,''  **solatus,"  "incensus  dictis  se- 
nioris  amici,"  all  of  them  expressions  such  as  would 
naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to,  a  friend  advising  a. 
friend;  {,c)  from  Ihe  inmicdiately  subsequent  appearance 
of  tlic  Shade  of  Ancliises  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to,  and  make  imperative  on,  Eneas  the  advice  he  had 
just  received  from  his  friend  Nautes;  and  (rf)  from  the 
words  of  the  Apparition  ex|)ressly  characterising  the 
counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the  declaration  of  an  oracle 
or  the  commands  of  Heaven,  but  simply  as  sound  and 
excellent  advice: 

"Consiliis  pare,   quae  nunc  pulcliorrima  Nautes 
Dill  biMiior." 

1  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  the  words 

INUM    TRITOMA   PALLAS 
OUKM    POCUIT,    MULTAQUE  I^SIGKEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE, 
HACC   RESP():^SA   DADAT, 

arc  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  that  the  Goddess 
Pallas  in  propria  persona  taught  Nautes,  or  gave  him 
responsa;  but  that  they  are  rather  a  mere  poetical  per- 
sonification for  that  superior  Minerva  or  good  sense  of 
Nautes  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  way  through  the 
misty  future  witli  a  keener  vision  than  his  neighbours; 
see  for  a  not  very  dissimilar  personification  (in  the  case 
too  of  this  selfsame  Pallas),  Ett.  II.  15: 

*'Iiiiitar  nuintis  ('(|uuni   diviu.i  Polladis  arte 
Atrdiflcaui ; " 
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and  Homer,  Odyss.  VIII.  493: 

If  this  last  view  be  correct,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is ,  the  expressions 

UNUM    TRITONIA    PALLAS 
gUEM    DOCUIT    MULTAQUB    INSIGNEM   REDDIDIT   ARTE, 

and 

HAEC   RESPONSA  DABAT. 

are  of  the  same  nature  as  (v,  662): 

—  **Fiirit  immissis  Viilcnmis  hnhcnis 
Transtra  per  et  remos  ct  pictas  abii'tir  puppes;" 

and  (Statius,  Theb.  IV.  404): 

—  "Sic  fMa  golatis 
Vultibus,  et  l^accho  jam  demigranto  quiovit." 


751. 

AMMOS    NIL  MAGNAE  LAUDIS   EGENTES 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  egentes,  the  reading: 
of  the  Mediccan  (a  man.  sec.)  and  of  all  the  editions,  is 
the  true  reading,  Donatus  having  so  quoted  the  passage, 
ad  Ter.  Eim.  IV.  6.  It  is  also  ecentes  in  two  of  the 
only  three  MSS.  I  have  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  tlie  two  Leipzig.  In  the  third  (the  Dresden) 
I  have  however  found  *agentes\  The  use  of  *egere' 
in  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  its  precisely  similar 
use  Georg.  II.  28  ("Nil  radicis  egent"),  proves  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  Li\tin  *egere'  and  the 
English  to  want,  each  verb  having  the  two  closely  re- 
lated, but  at  the  same  time  very  dissimilar,  meanings: 
(fl)  of  kicking  (Gr.  decj),  and  (M  of  requiring,  desiring 
(Gr.  8£0(Mci,  German  verlangen). 


II 
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767. 

yUIBUS   ASPERA    O^ONDAM 
VISA    MARIS   FACIES   ET   NON   TOLERABILE   CAELUM 


I  adopt  CAELUM,  instead  of  the  generally  received  reading 
*numen',  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  and  principally,  because  I  do  not  find  elsewhere 
any  recognition  of  a  'numen'  or  divine  authority  in- 
herent in  the  sea,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ''numcn 
habere  maris,"  En.  X.  221,  being  plainly  to  be  deities  of 
the  sea,  to  have  divine  authority  over  the  sea. 

Secondly,  because  I  do  not  know  of  the  application 
elsewhere  to  *numcn\  of  an  epithet  at  all  parallel  to  non 

TOLERABILE. 

Thirdly,  because  we  have  in  Virgil  himself  expres- 
sions very  similar  to  non  tolerabile  caelum;  especially 
«*non  tractabile  caelum,"  En,  IV.  53,  where  observe  tlie 
great  similarity  of  the  context  to  our  text: 

''Dum  pelago  dcsnevit  hicnis  ct  aquosus  Orion 
Qiiassatacque  rates,  dum  non  tractabile  caelum." 

Compare  also  the  expression  "se  credere  caelo,"  En. 
VI.  15;  and  the  constant  junction  of  the  *minae  caeli' 
with  the  Mninae  maris': 

*'Illc  mcum  comitatus  iter,  niaria  omnia  mccum 
Atque  omncs  pelngiqnc  minas  caelique  ferebat 
Invalidus,  vires  ultra  sortcmque  scnectae.'* 

En,  VI.  112; 

(where  again  observe  the  similarity  to  our  text). 

"Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfcrt  cacHquu  marisqne.*' 

En.  X.   605. 
—   "Saepe  furores 
Compressi  ct  rabicm  tantam  caelique  marisque." 

Eh.  V.  801. 

Fourthly,  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  in  favor  of 
*numen'  is  greatly  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
readmg  of  that  MS.  is  not  *numen',  but  *nomen\  after- 
wards altered  into  *n union'. 
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Fifthly,  the  testimony  of  Bottari  that  caelum  is  the 
leading  of  the  Roman  MS.,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Ple- 
xus: ''In  Romano  codice  caelum:  non  'numen'  habetur. 
Superius  enim  ferre  se  tani  diu  freta  tot,  ct  inhospita 
saxa,  sideraque  lamentabantur/' 

Sixthly,  CAELUM  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  Burmann, 
the  reading  of  the  Parrhasian  MS.,  and  I  have  myself 
found  it  in  the  Dresden. 

1  have  personally  examined  only  three  other  MSS. 
respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  but  in  the  whole  three  I  have  found  'numen', 
which  reading  is  also  recognised  both  by  Servius  and 
Donatus.  Daniel Heinsius  has  'numen',  Nicholas  Heinslus 
'no men';  the  Modcna  Ed.  of  1475,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Burmann,  and  La  Cerda  *numen'.  Heyne's  good  taste 
Jed  him  to  prefer  caelum  (sec  his  V.  Z.),  but  not  finding 
sufficient  MS.  authority  for  that  reading,  and  objecting, 
as  1  do,  to  *numen',  he  adopted  *nomcn\  Wagner 
has  brought  back  the  previous  'numen',  and  justified 
it  by  arguments  wliich  seem  to  me  any  thing  but  con- 
vincing. 


785. 

NON   MEDIA  D£    GENTE   PHRYGUM  EXCIDISSE   NEFANOIS 
URBEM   ODIIS   satis   EST 


1  would  not  believe,  even  although  wc  had  not  the 
weighty  authority  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  for  excidisse, 
that  Virgil,  who  has  always  elsewhere  used  one  or  other 
of  the  two  expressions  'exciderc  urbem'  or  'exscinderc 
urbem',  has  on  this  single  occasion  chosen  in  preference 
the  coarse  and  extravagant  expression  'exedcre  urbem'. 
Having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig 
36 ,  and  the  Dresden ,  I  have  found  in  the  first  excidisse, 
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in  the  second  'exidisse',  and  in  the  third  alone, 
«exedisse\  The  reading  excidisse  seems  furtlier  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Donatus  (ad  lois.): 
"Leve  quiddara  se  existimans  perfccisse,  quia  supersunl 
Trojanonim  aliqiii,  et  vivunt  aliqui  post  excidium  Trojae;" 
and  again:  "Tarn  saeva  extitit  Juno,  ut  post  excisum 
(observe,  not  exesum)  Ilium,  perditosque  di versa  caede 
Trojanos,  persequatur  reliquos"  etc. 


796. 

QVOD   SUPEREST   ORO  LICEAT   DARE   TUTA  PER   UNDAS 
VELA   TIBI   LICEAT  LAURENTEM   ATTINGERE  TYBRIH 


^'QuoD  SUPEREST,  nilmlich I  zu  sagen;  also:  schliesslichT 
Ladewig. 

I  think  not;  but  all  tJiat  is  now  possible  for  us  lo  ob-' 
tain  from  you  in  this  our  distressed  condition.  Com- 
pare (vers.  691): 

**Vcl  tu,  quod  superest,   infcsto  fulmine  niorii. 
Si  mereor,   dcmitte;" 

ali  that  is  left  for  you  to  do,   in  order  to  complete  the 
work  you  have  begun.     Also  Statius,  Achill,  I.  4S: 

"Ibo  tamon,  pdagiquo  J)eos,  dcxtramque  secuiidi. 
Quod  supciTst,  eomplexa  Jovis;" 

my  only  remaining  resource.     And  Sil.  Italic.  XU.  258: 

**Mactc  Amcuoride;  nunc,  iuquit,  raptu  pelaums. 
Quod  8upt*rest,  Libyci  rocloris  tegmina;'* 

all  that  retmtins  to  be  done, 

LICEAT    DARE   TUTA    PER  UNDAS  VELA  TIBI.  "  SichCF  diC 

Segei  dir  anzuvcrtrauen  auf  dem  Meere."     Ladewig, 

No;  TiRi  is  not  the  Dative  depending  on  dare,  but 
the  ethical  Dative,  as  En.  I.  467;  VL  773;  and  in  this 
place  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Be  so  good  as;  please: 
LICEAT  dare  TUTA  VELA,  TiiJi,  be  SO  good  as  to  allow  Ui 
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to  sail  safely;  the  two  words  dare  vela  express,  not  the 
two  distinct  ideas  of  giving  and  sailing,  but  the  one 
single  idea  of  sailing.  Compare  ''vela  damns/'  En.  III. 
191,  and  see  Comm.  En.  U.  199. 


814. 

UNUS   ERIT  TANTUM   AMISSUM    QUEM   GURGITE   QUAERES 


I  prefer  quaeres  to  'quaeret';  first,  because  it  is 
(see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Mcdicean,  and  (see 
Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment.  Secondly,  because  we 
have  the  following  strong  testimony  of  Pierius  in  its 
favor:  "In  exemplaribus  omnibus  antiquis,  quotquot 
habui,  QUAERES  persona  secunda  legitur.  Quod  Vcnerem 
ostendit  pro  salute  omnium  aequo  lal)orare."  Thirdly, 
because  having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three 
MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and 
the  Dresden,  I  have  in  the  two  former  found  quaeres;  in 
the  latter  alone  *quaeret\  Fourthly,  because  Bersmann 
infonns  us  that  quaeres  is  the  reading  of  his  MS.  Fifthly, 
because  I  find  quaeres  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  the  Ed.  of  Rob.  Stephens ;  and  Maittaire  testifies  it  to 
be  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the  Milan 
Ed.  of  1474. 

Nicholas  Heinsius,  although  informing  us  in  his  note 
in  Burmann  that  he  thinks  quaeres  is  the  true  reading, 
yet  in  his  edition  most  unaccountably  adopts  *quaeret', 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Dan.  Heinsius,  H.  Ste- 
phens, Burmann,  La  Ccrda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger; 
Wagner  justifying  the  reading  by  the  observation:  "sed 
ea  cura  magis  attingit  Acneam  quam  Vencrcm"  (an  ob- 
servation which  he  might  also  have  applied  to  Venus's 
"sic  nos  in  sceptra  rcponis,"  En.  L  257),  and  Forbiger 
by  the  not  sufficiently  considered  (see  preceding  part  of 
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tills  CommO  assertion  that  ' quaere t'  is  the  readi 
the   best   authorities:    ''optimoruni   potius    quam 
moruni  Codd.  auctoritatem  scqui  maluimus.'* 


827. 

BLANDA    VICISSIM 
GAUDIA 


Bland  joys   in   their  turn,    viz.    after    his    pre 
anxieties ;  see  vv.  700  and  720 ;  also  Comm.  Ih.  V 


VL 


1. 

CLiiSSlQUE   IMHITTIT    HABENAS 


This  is  the  ordinary  metaphor  (asfn.  V.602;  Lucret. 
V.  784;  Ovid.  iMet.  /.  280J;  but  is  here  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, the  'habenae*  of  a  ship  being:  its  'rudenles' 
(sheets),  which  required  to  be  let  loose,  or  slacked, 
in  order  to  allow  the  sails  to  be  filled  with  the  wind 
and  the  vessel  to  go  at  full  speed.   En,  X,  229: 

—  "Velis  immltte  rudcnles." 


9—157. 

AT    VWS    AENEAS    ARCI-IS    etC, 


§1. 

1  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
die  picture  which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind. 
The  principal  object,  and,  as  being  well  known,  sup- 
posed rather  than  specially  described  by  our  author, 
is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a  nearly  circular  or  orbicular  hill 
rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhanging 
the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the 
sides  not  next  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with 
a  sacred  grove  (triviae  lucos,  vers.  13);  the  upper  or 
central  part  or  kernel  of  the  hill  very  rocky  and  almost 
perpendicular  (euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis,  vers.  42); 
on   the  sloping  part  of  the  hill   an  hypaethral  temple 
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(aRCES    O^IBUS    ALTUS    ArOLLO    PRAESIDET,    VCTS.    9;     AUREA 

TECTA,  vers.  13;  immaivia  templa,  vers.  19;  alta  templa, 
vers.  41)  having  the  sacred  grove  on  both  sides  and 
in  ftoni;  in  the  IVont,  sculptured  doors  (foribus,  vers. 
20);  in  the  fourth,  or  hinder  side,  consisting  merely  of 
the  bare  perpendicular  rock  of  the  hill,  a  number  of 
other  doors  (adftus  centum,  ostia  centum,  vers.  43  and 
81;  LiMEN,  vers,  45;  fores,  vers.  47;  bugna  ora  doxus, 
vers.  53)  leading  into  a  vast  cave  (antrum  immane, 
vers.  11;  secreta  sibyllae,  vers.  10;  antro,  vers. 
77;  AtYTO,  vers.  98;  antrum,  vers.  157)  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rock.  In  trcmt  of  these  last  mentioned 
doors  an  altar  (aras,  vers.  124). 

§n. 

Jam  subcunt  triviae  ldcos  atque  aurka  ticta.  —  The  way 
to  the  cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  and  the 
temple,  opportunity  is  taken  to  relate  by  whom,  and 
on  what  occasion,  the  latter  was  built,  and  particularly 
to  describe  th^  subjects  of  the  carvings  on  its  doors; 
IN  FORIBUS  letum  ANDROGEi  &c.  Whilsl  Encas  is  admiring 
these  carvings.  Achates,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  to  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to  consult 
the  oracle,  returns  accompanied  by  her,  and  she  in- 
vites Eneas  and  the  Trojans  with  him  to  enter  the 
temple  —  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos  —  and  con- 
ducts them  straight  through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  in  its  further  side,  ventum  erat  ad  limen.  Here 
the  priestess  begins  to  be  inspired  by  the  nearer  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  numine  propiore  bei,  and  having  in- 
formed Eneas  that  the  doors  (sciz.  of  the  'antrum'  or 
'adytum')  will  not  open  until  he  has  -made  his  vows 
and  prayers,  enters  the  cavern  by  a  private  passage, 
and  leaves  him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its 
still  closed  doors;  whilst  Eneas  prays  and  vows,  the 
inspiration  of  the  priestess  within  the  cavern  arrives  at 
its  foil  height,   and  he  has  scarcely  finislied  when  the 
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doors  spontiineously  flying  open  ?:ivc  passage  to  the 
oracular  responses;  which  terminated,  Eneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  be  was  standing 
before  the  *  adytum ',  and  returns  by  the  way  by  which 
he  had  arrived,  viz.  through  the  temple. 

§  ra. 

The  above  view   (§  I,  II)  or  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's 
cave  being  adopted,   viz.  that  it  was  u either  under  the 
temple  (Voss),   nor  outside  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
(Ueyue  and  Wagner),   but  opening  into  it  tlirough  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which  formed  its  posterior 
wall,  Virgil's  description,   hitherto  found  so  perplexed 
and  obscure,  not  to  say  unintelligible,   becomes  all  at 
once  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use 
in  other  oracular  temples;    compare  Lucan,  V.  71  and 
seq.  where  we  have  the  similar  hill,  'Jugum  Parnassi' 
(^'Mons  Phoebo  Bromioque  sacer"),    with  its  similar 
'rupes'  or  rocky  side  containing  the  similar  'antrum'; 
the  similar  'templum'  entirely  dependent  on,  more  mo- 
dem than,   and  affording  access  to,   the  'antrum';   the 
identical  term  'limen'  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text, 
but  JEn.  III.  311  y   to   the  entrance,   not  of  the  temple, 
but  of  the  'antrum';  and   as   if  to  remove   all  doubt 
after  what  original  the  whole  drawing  is  made,  the  ex- 
press comparison: 

'Quails  ia  Euboico  vates  Cumana  recesiu"  &c. 

vtn.  183. 

§  IV. 
The  Hill  of  Cumae  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico 
Andrea  de  Jorio,  in  his  Guida  di  PozzuoU  e  CofUomi, 
col  suo  Atlanle  (Napoli,  1830):  ""Lo  stato  attuale  del 
promontorio  di  Cuma,  che  sotto  a'  tuoi  occhi  trionfa 
la  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  delta  vasta  pianura,  h  il  seguente. 
Egli  k  un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  della  piu  re- 
mota  antichitA,  ed  inaccessibile  da  tutli  i  lati  menoche 
da  mezsogiomn.    Gran  parte  del  colle  essendo  di  lufo, 
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e  Iraforato  con  moltiplici  e  vnsie  grotte.     Una  di  esse 
securamente  era  quella  della  Sibylla."    So  con?uiced 
was   the    Canonico    thai    Uie  Sibyl's  cave  was  to  be 
found  among  these  caverns,  as  to  spend  some  jnoney 
and  much  lime  and  trouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
last,  as  he  infonns  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the 
malicious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not 
only  tlie  guide  but  the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  gloom  and  depth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  the  sight  of  some  human  bones  lying  on  its 
floor,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  abandoned  the  oih 
derlaking.  The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recollected 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  Agathias  fffisi.  Lib.  L) 
for  the  fiact  that  the  Sibyl's  cave  was  destroyed  nearly 
1300  years  ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligemusl 
and   the  Gotlis,   who  had  retreated  into  Cumae  with 
much  treasure  and  fortified  themselves  there. 

§  V. 

HoRRENBAEQtJE  PROCUL  SECRiTA  siBYLLAC.  —  The  immediate 
juxtaposition  of  procul  and  S£creta  sibyllae  has  given 
rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  at  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to 
thfe  precise  idea  which  each  expositor  had  of  the  force 
of  the  word  procul)  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hence 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  views  which  have  been 
taken,  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  of 
Eneas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
whole  mailer  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta, 
but  to  PETIT,  the  construction  being:  Aeneas  petit  pro- 
cul (far  from,  or  more  properly,  apart  from  those  of 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  procuring  fire 
and  water,  see  preceding  lines)  arces,  quibus  Apollo 
praesidet,  secretaque  Sibyllae.  A  false  understanding 
of  this  word  no  longer  leading  us  astray,  we  perceive 
at  once  (see  §  IV  above)  that  the  'antrum'  of  the 
Sibyl  was  not  at  any  distance,   greater  or  less,   from 
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llie  iein|)le  ol  A|>i>lh>,  hut  was  a  pari  ot  il ;  arliially  con- 
stiluled  (as  nii^ht  a  priori  have  been  cxpecUMl  |  ilie 
'adytum'  oul  of  which  the  Sibyl  delivered  the  respon- 
ses of  the  God,  whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  pre- 
sided over  the  temple. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  words  procul  ....  petit  in 
our  text,  only  twice  as  widely  separated  rroni  each 
other,  are  the  words  ^'dcinde  ....  dividit,"  £n,  L  199. 

§  VI. 

AiTUS  APOLLO.  —  "Contcndit  ad  Apollinem,  cujus  tem- 
plum  situm  in  sublimi  parte  Cumarum;  ideo  ipse  Apollo. 
alius:  ideo  lemplum  arces."  La  Cerda. 
''Arces;  erat  tomplum  in  montium  jugis :  hinc  Apollo, 
altus;  et  pracsidet  arci,  quatenus  templum  tuetur. 
el  cum  eo  urbem."     Heyne. 

No;  ALTUS  has  reference,  not  to  Ihc  hig:h  situation 
of  the  temple,  but  to  the  dignity  of  the  God;  Compare 
Ovid,  Metam.  111.  284: 

•—  "Quanlusque  et  quails  ab  alia 
Junone  oxcipilur;" 

also  Metam,  JUL  505: 

—  ''(^ui  tantus  erat,  Juiionit  ut  altae 
Spem  capcrcl;" 

also 

"Da  veniam  coeplo,  Jupiter  altc.  mco." 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  II.  38, 

'Ut  rcdiit  animus.  Da  ccrta  piamina,  dixit, 

Fulminis,  altorum  rexquc  paterque  Deum.'* 

Ovii).  Fattli,  111.  Jii'A?. 

and  especially  Vlrf;il  himsell,  A>i.  A.  875: 

"Sic  pater  illc  Doiiin  facial,  sic  altus  Apollo." 

Delios  iwspirat  vates.  —  Apollo;  the  vates  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.  Compare  (En,  IIL  251): 

"Quae  Phocbo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo, 
Pracdixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando;" 

and  Lucan  (V.  93),   of  the  oracular  cavern  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi: 
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—  ''Foreao  terris  insertm  re^feodis, 
Aere  libratum  vacuo  quae  ausUnet  orbem, 
Totius  pars  magna  Jovis,  Cirrbaea  per  antra 
Exit,  et  aetherio  trahitur  connexa  Tonanti. 
Hoe  ubi  virgineo  conceptum  est  pectore  numen**  tt. 

Contra  elata  mari  respondet.  —  "Respowdet,  atpMtiffi 
nam  contra  Athenas  est  posita."    Servius. 

"In  unis  forium  valvis  expressas  puta  Athenas, w 

alteris  valvis  Crelam"  &c.    Heyne. 

These   explanations  express  the  meaning  of  coimu 
but  wholly  omit  that  of  respondet,   which  Is,  that  tbe 
two  views  were  what  is  technically  called  companiM, 
matches,  or  pendants,  i.  e.  similar  or  related  in  sub]ec\, 
and   of  the  same  size  and   general  appearance;  cor- 
responded. 

NoN  HOC  iSTA  siBi  TEMPOS  SPECTACULA  poscTr.  —  Com- 
pare ^Non  tali  auxilio'*  &c.  En.  IL  521  and  Comment. 

§  VII. 

VocAT  ALTA  IN  TEMPLA  SACERDOS.  —  "Fallnnt  viros  doctos 
ALTA  TEMPLA,  quae  nunc  non  sunt  Apollinis  aedes,  sed 
antrum  Sibyllae."    Heyne. 

This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect;  first,  because 
the  Sibyl  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the  Teu- 
cri  (in)  into  a  temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they 
had  yet  arrived  ( see  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  four  verses 
later)  and  whose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would 
not  open  until  after  a  certain  process  had  been  gone 
through  (v.52);  and  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same  term,  tebipla, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  to  two  objects  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Daedalus  (posnrroDE  immania  templa, 
V.  19),  and  the  cavern  of  the  Sibyl.  See  §  I.  above. 

§  vm. 

£xcisuM  £uboica£  latus  &c.  —  The  whole  cast  of  this 
sentence,  nay  the  very  rythm  of  the  verses,  shows  that 
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U  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Hcyne  and  Warner,  a  nivvc 
epexegesis  of  the  preceediiif^  alta  templa,  but  the  coni- 
mencement  of  a  new  description,  viz.  of  Ihe  description 
of  the  ANTRUii  sravLLAE  to  which  ihe  Teucri  accompanied 
by  the  Sibyl,  having  entered  the  alta  templa,  are  now 
approaching.  Happily  for  the  literary  credit  of  his  cost- 
ly edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil ,  Wagner  did  nol  put  into 
execution  the  purpose  about  which  he  informs  us  ho 
lor  some  time  hesitated,  viz.  that  of  substituting  a  comma 
for  the  period  ^t  sacerpos,  and  thus  pressing  his  readers, 
nolentes  volentes,  into  the  adoption  of  his  and  Ilcync*s 
Tiews  of  the  meaning  of  alta  templa. 

Quo  LATI  DUCUlfT  ADITOS  CENTUM  OSTIA  CENTOM.  —  **AdiTUS  ; 

puta,  subterranei  meatus;  av(>*yyfg,  ut  in  Aegy|)to 
appeliabantur:  hos  meatus,  statucndum  est  diixisse  ad 
unum  aliquod  penetrate,  cujus  est  limen,  t;.  45,  el  fores 
r.  47,  et  ora  v,  53,  ostia  v,  81.  Quod  si  ilaque  in  in- 
teriore  antro,  adylo,  Sibylla  vaticinia  efTaretur,  remcabat 
vox  per  inQnitos  hos  canaliculos  seu  spiramina  et  exitus, 
quae  res  ad  reiigiosum  horrorem  valde  accommodata 
esse  debuit."    Heyne. 

To  this  view  of  Heyne,  viz.  that  the  centum  aditus 
are  numerous  subterranean  passages  leading  to  nu- 
merous doors  (ostia  centum)  which  opened  directly 
into  the  'adytum'  or  interior  part  of  the  cavern,  at  the 
Mimen'  of  one  of  which  doors  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  are 
described  as  arriving  in  the  words  ventum  erat  ad  limen 
fv.  45),  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  strong  objections ; 
first,  that  the  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 
have  furnished  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when 
he  placed  them  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed 
end  of  a  subterraneous  passage.  Secondly,  that  we 
are  informed  at  v.  40,  that  the  inquirers  heard  the  re- 
sponses issuing  through  centum  aditus,  ostia  centum, 
whereas,  if  Heyne's  interpretation  be  correct,  they 
reached  Eneas  through  only  one  ostium,  and  no 
aditus.    Thirdly,  that  aditus  is  not  *  meatus'  (whether 
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sublerrunean  or  above  ground),  but  the  apiMroach  lo  a 
place,  ihroufh  a  Mneatus',  door,  gale,  or  other  opening: 
the  access  aflbrded  by  a  road,  passage  or  opening,  not 
the  road,  passage,  or  opening,  itself.  Ck)niipare:  ^Quo 
neque  sit  ventis  aditus,"  Georg.lV.Q.  '^Rumpunladitus," 
En,  IL  494;  not  break  the  door  or  road,  or  on^ening, 
but  a  passage  through  it;  force  an  enirmee;  bwr9i  in. 
Also  (Cic.  de  Oratore  h  204):  '*Sic  ego  intelligo,  si  in 
haec,  quae  patefeoit  oratione  sua  Crii;»sus»  intrare  vo- 
lueritis,  facillime  vos  ad  ea^  quae  cupitts,  perventuros 
ab  hoc  aditu  januaque  patefacta;"  i,  e.  by  the  jHtssiigt 
through  this  opened  door.  And  so  in  our  text,  inio 
which  there  is  access  through  a  hundred  mde  d^ors; 
as  if  Virgil  had  written,  Ma  qnod  itur  per  centum 
ostia  lata'.  Compare,  exactly  parallel  IAmbuan«  XVJJ.  4): 
''Urbeni  (Thebas  sciz.) portarunft  centum  quon- 
dam aditibus  celebrem  ;'*  celebrated  for  its  hundred  en» 
trances  through  a  hundred  gates.  Even  Servtus  and 
La  Cerda  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion;  ^Non 
sine  causa  et  ADnus  dixit  et  ostia:  nam  Vitruvius,  qui 
de  Architectonica  scripsit,  ostium  dicit  per  quod  ab 
aiiquo  arcemur  ingressu,  ab  ostando  dictum:  aditum 
ab  adeundo,  per  quern  ingredimur."  Servius.  ''Aditus, 
osTUi  non  est  tayitologia,  ut  multi  volunt,  sed  elegans 
oppositio  vocum.  Nulla  in  Virgilio  taulologia."  La  Cerda; 
wUo  then  goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.  In  the 
following  line  we  have  the  exactly  similar  structure, 
TOTUii£M  VOCES  RESPOKSA  siBxiXAi:;  RESPONSA  being  the  ex- 
planation of  VOCES,  as  in  our  text  ostia  is  of  aditqs. 
Compare  En.  J(J.  5^i: 

"Anguslae^ue  fcrunt  fauces  adilusqu^  malisni;** 

where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  place  was  approached 
through  narrow  gorges  and  other  difficult  passages,  but 
that  the  approach  to  the  place  being  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  was  on  that  account  difficult.  See  §  V  above. 
There  seems  lo  me  to  be  no  ground  whatever  (or  the 
view  which  some  comuientators  (amongst  others  Siipfle 
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and  Ladewig)  have  taken  of  Ihe  centum  ostia,  viz.  thai 
by  one  of  these  ostia  only  the  cave  communicated  with 
the  temple,  while  by  the  others  it  communicated  with 
the  exterior,  i.  e.  with  the  open  country.  Not  only  had 
such  a  structure  of  the  Sibyl's  cell  been  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  mystery  and  sanctity  so  indispensable 
to  OQ.  oracle,  but.  we  are  told  expressly,,  w.  81,  B2, 
thai  tb^  answer  toEneas's  question  was  retuumed  througjy^ 
all  the  doors.  Can  any  saAe  man  believe  that  ihiii 
answer,  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was  conveyed 
to  Eneas  through  only  one,  and  through  the  remainder 
ciurried  ovX  quito  .  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place,  an4  publiahed  to  the  wliole  world  7 

VsHTW  ERAX  A^  LiMSD.  —  "Quod  ^apo  non  potuit  esse 
ceoitum  oslioruoi,  sed  tantum  unius."  Heyne. 
The  contipuation . or  sequel  of  the  error  pointed  out. in 
i  Yin  above.  IiUisn  is  the  threshold  neither  of  gentqik 
08TU  nor  of  ''unum  ostium",  but  of  antrum;  to  whicb. 
It  refers  past  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines,  which 
being  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be  regardeid 
aa  parenthetic ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said : 

tSiCttVm  EUB^ICAB  LATTJS   DiaElVS  RUPIS   IN  ANTRtlll. 

vsim;ii  saAT  ai>  umkji. 

See  Comments  En.  L  4;  III.  571 ;  V,  522  (§.  H.),  659; 
VL  83,  431,  739.  Accordingfy  while  Eneas  stands  here 
AD  UMEN,  or  as  expressed  in  vers.  47,  ante  fores,  the 
centum  ostia  fly  open,  and  he  hears  the  responses 
issuing  out  through  them  and  then  borne  through  the 
open  air  (per  auras)  to  where  he  is  standing  ^sub 
dio',  within  the  temple,  uqov^  or  sacred  enclosure  of 
ApoHo.    See  §  I  above. 
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52. 

NEQUE  EKIM  ANTE  DEHISCENT 
ATTONITAE  MAGNA  ORA  DOBlIUS 


"Attonitae:  stnpendae,  non  stupentis.    £r^o,  Tacientis 

uttoniios."    Servius,  followed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda 

and  all  the  older  commentators. 

'*Der  von  des  Gottes  Gewall  erschiitterten  Kluft"    Voss, 

Randglossen, 

"TJt  rei  inanimatae  tribuaiur  sensus  idem,  qui  est  in  iis» 

qui  repente  revelii  fores  audiant    ("Hoc  probo,   ui  in 

re  magna  el  horrenda."   Wagner.) Scilicet  de- 

bebat  esse  atlonito  tibi  propter  fores,   ubi  revellen- 
tnr;  transfertur  doctius  epilheton  ad  fores."    Heyne. 

No,  just  the  contrary;  attonitae  Is  applied  strictly 
and  specially  to  the  domus,  which  being  'attonita',  will 
not,  or  cannot,  open  its  mouth;  remains  with  closed 
mouth,  like  a  man  who  is  so  astounded  that  he  cannot 
speak.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation,  is  shown, 
first,  by  the  more  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained.  Se- 
condly, by  Ihe  terms  DEmscENT  (compare  En.  IIL  314) 
and  ORA,  plainly  personifying  the  domus.  Thirdly,  by  the 
peculiar  and  proper  force  of  the  word  *  attonitus  \  which 
is  to  be  so  astounded  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  and  motion.  Compare  **Attonitis  inhians 
animis."  £n.  VII.  814.  ^'Attonilis  haesere  animis." 
En.  V.  529.  "Uuic  me  operi  atlonitum  clara  lux 
oppressit.'*  Apul.  Met.  IV.  22;  and  Hildebrand  ad  Apul. 
Met.  XI.  14:  ''Attonitus  enim,  quaqua  signilicatione 
usurpatur,  semper  primariam  habel  stupendi  notio- 
nem  de  eo,  qui  ila  quasi  defixus  in  re  vel  conspicienda 
vel  perficienda  est,  ul  discedere  ab  ea  nequeat.**  And 
fourthly,  by  the  use  which  the  Italians  still  make  of 
the  word  in  this  precise  sense: 
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"Ei  fu;  siccome  immobile, 
Dalo  il  mortal  sospiro, 
Stclte  la  tpoglia  immemore 
Orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
Cosi  pcrcossa,  attonita 
La  terra  al  nunzio  sta." 

Mamzohi,  n  cinqu0  Maggio, 

Compare  the  application    of  the  term  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
(I.  43)  to  a  table  at  which  a  murder  was  committed: 

*Hanc  ferns  AeStes,  Scythiam  Pbasinque  rigeotem 
Qui  colit,  (beu  magni  Soils  pudor!)  hospita  vina 
Inter,  et  atlonitae  mactat  solemnia  mensae." 

[The  actual  junction  by  Lucan  of  *tacuere'  to  'attonitae 
domus'  in  the  following  passage  (which  I  have  acci- 
dentally met  since  the  above  Comment  was  written) 
proves  to  a  demonstration ,  that  the  meaning  of  atto- 
iiiTAE  DEHISCENT  in  our  tcxl  is  precisely  that  which 
I  have  declared  it  to  be: 

—  *Sic  funere  primo 
Attonitae  tacuere  domus,  cum  corpora  nondum 
Conclamata  jacent,**  — 

LucAR.  n.  21. 1 


69. 
TUM    PUOEBO   ET   TRIVIAE   SOLmO    DE   BfARMORE   TEMPLA 

msTrruAM 


Wagner  prefers  Hem  plum',  the  reading  of  the  Medi- 
cean;  and,  never  at  a  loss  to  assign  an  unworthy  origin 
to  a  good  reading,  considers  the  reading  templa  to  have 
arisen  from  the  form  (templu"~)  in  which  *templum* 
is  found  written  in  the  Medicean.  I  prefer  templa  (in 
the  sense  of  a  single  temple;  as 

"Templa  del  saxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto.'* 

En,  UL  84. 

—  "Teucros  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos." 

En.  VL  41. 
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"Ultus  avos  TrojM,  tempi*  el  lemGraks  jMinervae." 

En.  }T  S4L 

^Ipse  tibi  ad  hia  temp  la  feram  solemnia  dona." 

i^.  IX,  026r 

and,  precisely  parallel: 

''A  urea  tunc  mediU  urbU  tibi  tempi  a  dicabo 

CoUibua." 

Stat.  Theb.  H.  72S), 

first,  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  ihe  sin- 
gular. Secondly,  because  il  is  adopted  by  Plerius, 
although  at  the  same  time  Informing  us  that  he  found 
'templum'  both  in  the  Rom.  and  the  Longobard. 
Thirdly,  because  I  have  myself  found  templa  not  only  in 
the  only  three  MSS.  I  have  personally  examined,  viz.  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Bersmann,  both  the  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  Fourthly,  because, 
as  appears  from  Maittaire,  templa  is  the  reading  botH 
of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  of  1474. 

Nich.  Heinsius,  as  usual  preferring  (with  Wag- 
ner) the  authority  of  the  Medicean  to  all  other,  has 
*templunr. 


77. 

AT  PHOEBI  NONDUM  PATIENS  IMMANIS  IN   ANTRO 
BACCHATim  VATES  MA(;NUM  SI  PECTORE  POSSIT 
EXrUSSISSE  DEIIM  TANTO  MAGIS  ILLE  FATIGAT 
OS  UABIDUM  FERA  CORDA  DOMANS  FINGITQUE  PREMENDO 


FiNGiTQUE  PREMEifDO.  —  "  Dura  prfus  arglUa,  cera, 
digitis  premitur,  subigitur  et  iingilur  atque  ila  ad  Cor- 
mam  componitur."  Pcerlkamp. 

Altogether  erroneous;  firsts  because  Sibylla  "was 
not  patient  and  plaslic  like  potter's  clay,  or  wax,  but 
resistant  and  rebellious;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  fVom  w,  100,  101,    and  102,    that  (he 
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imagie  is  that  of  a  wild  horse  undergoing  the  manege; 
and  so,  correctly,  the  other  commentators. 


83.« 

O  TANDEM  MAGNIS  PELAGf  DEFUNCTE  PERICLIS 
SED  TERRAE  GRAVIORA  MANENT  IN  REGNA  LA  VIM 
DARDANIDAE  VENIENT  MITTE  HANC  DE  PECTORE  CURAM 
SED  NGN  ET  VENISSE  VOLENT 


he  M'ords  sed  terrae  graviora  manent  (as  wholly 
enthetic  as  mitte  hang  de  pectore  curam  in  the  next 
e,  and  ^non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis,"  vers.  66) 
press  an  idea  suggested  by  the  just  preceding  pelagi, 
t  not  forming  a  part  of  the  current  thought,   which 

flrom    PERICLIS    to    in   regna    LAVINI    DARDANIDAE    VE^ 

The  period  at  manent,  which  I  find  in  all  the  edi- 

^ns  down  to  Ladewig,  should  therefore  be  removed,  as 

flitting  the  body  into  two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving 

e  head  and  shoulders  on  the  left  hand,   and  the  tail 

n   the  right;  1.   e.   leaving  on  the  left  hand,    0  thou 

99^ho  hast  gone  through  the  sea's  great  perils,  but  land's 

%freater  perils  yet  await  thee;  and  leaving  on  the  right 

hand.    The  Dardanidae  shall   come  into  the  Lavinian 

realms.    Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  complete 

misunderstanding  and   consequent  misrepresentation  of 

our  author  than  the   ignorance   manifested  by  Virgil's 

best-  commentators  of  this ,   the  usual ,  structure  of  his 

sentences.     See  Comments  En.  I,  4;  HI.  571;    V.  522 

($11),  659;  VI.  739. 

Terrae.  —  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this,  which 
I  have  myself  found  in  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  36,  is  the 
correct  reading.  I  have  examined  only  two  other  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage ,  viz.  the  Leipzig  No.  35 ,  and 
the   Dresden.      The    former    has    'terra',    the    latter 
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'ief lis',  te  tb^  Dfwde*  qqps  oi  the  Hodena EdMkm 
the  'a*  of  HQ9rai'  hM  hew  altered  iu\if>  "^m*  hj  Um 
same  ancient  hand  which  has  made  numerous  glosses 
and  corrections  throug^h  the  whole  of  the  volume. 
Nicholas  Heinsius  also  has  adopted  tebrae  in  place  of 
the  'terra'  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 


90. 

NE€   TEUCRIS   ADDfTA  JUNO 
USQUAM    ABERIT 


•  «■  «  I  ■•■  I 


Compare  Schiller,  Mana  Stuart,  Apt.  IF,  whjere  Eli- 
sabeth, speaking  of  Mary,  says: 

*Sie  Ut  difi  Fuiie  meinea  Lebens;  mir 
Ein  Phtge^eist,  vom  SchickBaT  angeheftet**^ 

This  sense  is  however  solely  derivahle  Arom  the  con- 
text, not  at  alt  contained  in  apofta,  a  word  employed 
Indifferently  whether  the  meaning  intended  to  be.  con- 
veyed is  good  or  bad: 

^Salve,  vQra  Jovis  proles,  decus  addite  divU." 

En.  riU,  301; 

wbich  ^gle  instance  is  tQ  me  sufficient  W  prove  the 
incorrectness  of  the  whole  of  Heyae's  dispuutioa  oa 
the  passage,  and  bow  erroneously  UiO:  additu^  (rf  our  text 
IS  rendered  by  Macrobius,^  ''aCQxa^  e.t  per  hoc  infests^" 
and  by  Servius,  "inUnica,"  Compare  Statius.,  Tha. 
L  22: 

-^  "Tivque  o  iatU«  decu9  add^tte  Caoiae/' 
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167. 

vt  iitw  pmmxs  tn^nm  tm^At  «t  ^xsta 


XHetitkiide's  Rathe,  wm  MfrM  Retimota. 


186. 

SIC   ORE  PR£CATUR 


Pierius  says:  "In  Rom.  cod.  legere  est  'voce*,  in 
Longobardico,  ore."  Either  readings  affording  an  equally 
^ood  sense,  I  have  adopted  obs,  which  I  have  myself 
found  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36>  The  foUov^ing  is  Ser- 
vius*B  opinion  of  the  third  reading  'forte*;  "Vacat 
'farle';  et  est  versus  de  his^  qai  tibicines  vocaii- 
tur»  quibus  additur  aliquid  ad  solam  neiri  Bustenitr 
tionem  • . . .  •  Nee  enim  possumus  intelligere  eum  for- 
Iniio  xogasse*"  This  opinion »  instead  of  preventing 
Wagner  Drom  ousting  out  of  the  Heynian  text  the  ex- 
eelleni  reading  'voce'  and  subsUiuling  for  it  the  un*- 
jneaning,  and  worse  than  unmeaning »  'forte\  has 
been  used  by  him  as  a  means  of  bastardising  4he 
ousled  reading:  ''Apparet  hoc  Servii  judicium  causam 
iliis  ^stitisse*  ut  experirenturi  qua  ratione  emendannt 
vBTsum;  hinc  alii  ore,  alii  'voce'  substituerunU"  It  is 
fbrtunate  thai  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pierius  (qut>- 
ted  above)  that  these  readings  emanate  from  U&&.  iA 
equal  authority  with  Servius  himself. 

I  find  either  ore  ot  'voce'  in  H«  Stephens,  the 
Paris  £d.  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  Bersmann,  Burmann, 
Nich.  Heinsius  and  Bninck.  'Forte'  is  the  reading 
of  the  Medioean  (see  Foggini),  and  on  the  authority  Of 
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that  MS.  and  of  its  recogpiilion  in  the  very  severe  cii- 
ticism  of  Servius  quoted  above,  has  been  adopted  by 
Wagner,  Forbiger  and  several  other  modem  commen- 
tators. 1  have  myself  also  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  X^75  a^d  the  only  two  MSS.  (excepting  the  Leiptig 
No,  36)  which  1  have  examined  respecting  the  .passage, 
viz.  the  Leipzig  35 ,  and  the  Dresden.  .  It  is  also  the 
reading  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  of  Rob.  Stephens. 


202. 

TOLLUNT  SE  CELEBES  UQUTOUMQUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
SEDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SmUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDE  AURI  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFULSFT 


Gteiokae,  and  not  'gem  in  a*,  is  the  correct  reading; 
first,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  custom  thus  to 
repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb ;  see  Comm.  j^. 
1.504.  Secondly,  because  tlie  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  -word  geminae  places  the  picture  of  th«  two 
birds  perched  on  the  tree,  vividly  before  the  eyes. 
Thirdly,  because  the  double  nature  of  the  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  following  line.  Fourthly,  be- 
cause on  every  one  of  the  forty  other  occasions  on 
which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  it  means,  not  oftmod^e- 
rent  natures,  but  twins,  two  in  number.  Thus  "gemlnum 
solem"  fEn.  IV.  €70)  is  two  suns;  "geminum  honorem" 
(En.  V.  365)  two  prizes;  "geminam  prolem"  (En.  L 
278)  two  offsprings,  two  children;  "gemino  muro"  (En. 
HI.  535)  two  watts;  &c.  &c.  Fifthly,  because  the  words 
'gemina  arbore',  where  they  occur  in  Statins,  Theb. 
X.  841: 

•^  "Gemina  latus  arbore  dusua 
Aerium  sibi  portat  iter/' 

mean,  npt  one  tree  of  two  different  natures,  but  Iwo 
distinct  trees;  viz.   the  pair  of  trees «   which  form  the 
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Iwo  upright  sides  or  poles  of  a  ladder.  Sixthly »  be- 
cause Pierius  informs  us,  ''la  Longobardico  gehdias  le- 
gkur^  at  sit  de  columbis."  Sevenlhly,  I  find  in  the 
Dresden  copy  of  tlie  Modena  Edition  of  1475  gebunax 
written  in,  in  the  same  ancient  hand  I  have  before 
spoken  of^  over  'gem  in  a',  the  reading  of  tlie  Edition; 
Eighlhly,  because  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire  that  6i- 
MiNAE  is  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472.  Ninthly^ 
because  I  have  myself  found  geminae  in  the  Leipzig 
MS.  No.  36;  also  in  Burmann  and  La  Cerda,  who  de- 
fend the  reading  in  their  notes;  also  in  Brunck.  The 
other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  35)  has  'gemina';  and  the 
Dresden,  'gemina  sub'. 

214. 
PRINOPIO  pingtjem  taedis  et  robore  secto 

INGENTEH   STRUXERE  PYRAM 

1  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield  that  this  passage  is  to 
be  thus  punctuated: 

PIUirCIFIO,  PINGUKM   TAEDIS,   ET  ROBORE   8BCTO 
OIQBMTEMi   STRUXERE  PYRAM. 

See  Comment  En.  IV.  504. 

242. 

ITNDE  LOCUM  GRAH  DIXERUNT  NOMINE  AVERNUM 
QUATUOR  HIC  PRIMXJM  NIGRANTES  TERGA  JUVENCOS 
CONSTITUIT  FRONTIQUE  INVERGIT  VINA  SACERDOS 
ET  SUMMAS  CARPENS  MEDIA  INTER  CORNUA  SETAS 
IGNIBU8  IMPONIT  SACRIS  UBAMINA  PRIMA 


The  first  of  these,  verses  has  been  marked  with  a 
stigma  as  spurious  by  most  of  the  modem  editors,  and 
summarily  ejected  out  of  the  text  by  others  (ex.  gr. 
by  Brunck  and  Wagner).     I  think  however  that  it  is 
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genuine;  trst  uid  priAClpall;^ ^  bMavM  il  it  aocordiiit 
to  Virgifs  «sMt  KMx  tlms  to  expMM  liie  origin  of 
nntnes  of  places;  compare  tk>  t,  119  and  536;  ItL 
rog;  V.  71S;  VL  234  and  Ml;  vn.  1;  te.  Ae.  So* 
eoiklly,  because  Plerius  (nee  below)  fotnd  it  in  nM 
tiie  MSS,  examiaod  by  Mtn,  Thirdly,  because  I  have 
myself  tound  it  in  the  Mlowingt  the  Gudiaii,  tho  Dreo-^ 
dsii.  No.  36  of  the  Leiptig,  No.  5S  of  the  Ootha,  and 
the  Petrarohian;  aiao  in  Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vieniia 
MS&,  in  which  two  latter^  however^  il  has  been  written 
iii>  in  A  laiter  hand.  The  verse  is  entiioly  absent  flrom 
the  Leipzig  No.  8&. 

AvERNXJM.  —  I  have  myself  (bund  this  raiding  In  the 
Dresden,  No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  the  Petrarcliian,  and 
Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna  (see  above).  Bottari 
informs  us  tliat  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman,  and 
Pierius  says  expressly:  ''Inolevit  his  temporibus  con- 
suetudo,  ut  'Aornum*  scribatur  etiam  a  litteratis  vins. 
Sed  enim  in  antiquis  codicibus  omnibus,  quotquol  habui, 
Avxaiira  notatum  obaervavi/'  I  find  AVBEunni  also  in  the 
Modena  Edition  of  1475.  'AornonS  the  reading  of 
Dapiel  Heinsius,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  MS.;  'Aor- 
n  u  m ',  the  reading  of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  I  have  found 
only  in  the  Gudian. 

Hic.  —  That  it  was  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the 
lake  of  Avemus,  appears  ftom  Livy,  XXIV.  12  (of  Hanni- 
bal): ''Cum  celero  exercitu  ad  lacum  Avemi  per  speciem 
sacrificandi,  re  ipsa  ut  tentaret  Puteolos,  quodque  ibi 
praesidii  erat,  descendiU" 

LiBAMiKA  pRoiA.  —  Compare  Statins,  Iheb^  VL  193: 

"At  genitor,  sceptrique  decu«,  cultusque  Tonaalis 
Injieit  ipse  rog-is,  tergoque  et  peclore  fusam 
Caesariem  ferro  minuit,  sectisque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comis,  ac  talia  fleUi 
Verba  pio  miscens:  Alio  tibi,  perfide,  paclo, 
Juppiter,  hunc  crinem  voti  reus  ante  dlcaram, 
'  Si  j^aritM-  vifides  tiati  libare  d^diVMs 

Ad  laa  ttoipla  ftntt;* 
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and  StetittB»  n^  IL  iSS: 

"^  "Hie  noiv  i^reatiMi 
lasideSy  thalamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  aetas^ 
Vir^oeas  lib  a  re  comas,  primosque  solebaot 
ExcQsare  toros." 


260. 

VKttJtt  VIAM 

■  •   »     ■ 


xii-vadcre  viam'  (exaetty  tfte  opposite  of  *e-vadere 
viam ',  J^.  IL  731 ;  and  see  Comiu.  En^  11,  458)  is  to 
enter  upatk  a  jawcnejf^  ^i  quL 


K9. 

PERQUB  DOMOS  lOTIS  YACUAS  ET  INANIA  REGNA 
QUALE  PER  INCERJAJIl  UJHAM  SUB  LUGE  UAJJG»A 
¥ST  HXa  IN  8U4YIS  UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
JUPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM 
VE8TIBULUM  ANTE  IPSUM  PRIMISQUE  IN  FAUCIBUS  ORH 
tUCTUS  ET  ULTRIGES  POSUERE  CUBIUA  CURAE 


*0  ye  interminable,  gloomy  realms 
Of  swfmmthg  shadows  and  enormous  shapes.** 

l^TROif,  Coiff,  Jr.  <?• 

InciKffAK-  mham.  —  •NuMTo  oaef^."  Heywe. 
'^Cigv^   lux  mrbiMis  fiieerta  et  dnM^  redditur,  quae 
iBodo  aptendeC,  modo  nulyi^us  oJ^caraftfr.*"  FiN-bifer. 

No:  first,  because  without  some  MmRative  or  quali- 
fymg  adjunct  th»  geDeral  aad  indefinite  term  mcERTAM 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  special  sense,  the  supposed 
patalM;  ^'ineertos  caeca  callgi^  sotos  '^  (Ek.  JIT  X&Sf^, 
iMk  h%imf  parallel  at  all,  in-  a9  much  ft»  in  ifkhl  passage 
'soles'  means,  not  suns'y  but  dof/s,  and  'fncertos*,  not 
cl4mdt$t,  but,  as^  defermined  by  the  a^janet  'caeca  ea- 
ti^ne',  literally  mteeriaii^,  i.  e.  tmtertain  tvhe^er  §&fe 
or  nights.    And  secondly ,  because  the  li^t  by  which 
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Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  were  waHcing,  was,  not  sometimes 
bright  and  sure,  and  sometimes  dim,  but  always  dim 
and  unsure. 

I  therefore  understand  nicERTAif  in  our  text  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  general  sense  of  uncertain,  unsure, 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  to  express  generally  the 
character  of  the  moon^  or  moonlight,  as  compared 
with  Uiat  of  the  sun,  or  daylight     Compare: 

"But  westering  Sol  bids  us  make  haste, 
And  not  our  precious  minutes  waste 
In  too  contemplative  a  gaze 
On  various  Nature's  wondrous  ways, 
When  on  night  quarters  we  should  think  ' 
And  something  get  to  eat  and  drink; 
And  hints  that  though  his  sister  Di 
May  do  for  lovers  to  swear  hy, 
She  's  not  to  be  depended  on 
By  two  who,  by  themselves  alone. 
Travel  on  foot  a  land  unknown." 

My  Journey,  My  Book,  Dresden,  1853. 

Our  author  having  thus,  according  to  his  usual  custom 
(see  Comments  En.  I.  48,  500;  V.  157,  and  323,  §  III), 
commenced  with  the  general  statement  quale  per  in- 
CERTAM  LUMAM,  procceds  inmcdlately  to  limit  and  define^ 
informing  us  in  the  words  sob  luce  maligna  est  fter  in 
suuvis  that  the  moonlight  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
such  light  as  the  moon  shows  in  the  open  country,  but 
tlie  insufficient,  unfavorable  light  (maugna)  which  she 
affords  to  travellers  in  a  wood.  To  Servius's  reading, 
Mnceptam,'  I  object,  first,  with  the  editors  and  com- 
mentators ,  that  the.  MS.  authority  on  which  it  rests 
(and  for  which  see  the  notes  of  Nich.  Heinsius  and 
Burmann )  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Medicei^n, 
and  Vatican  Fragment,  both  of  which  read  dicertam; 
and  secondly,  that  travellers  by  night  in  a  wood  during 
the  new  moon,  have  not  even  so  much  as  the  dim 
light  which  Virgil  allows  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl,  but  are 
in  total  darkness. 
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Of  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  I  have  found  incertam  in  two  (viz. 
the  two  Leipzig),  'incoeptam'  in  one  (viz.  the  Dresden). 

I  should  therefore  myself,  in  my  Six  Photographs 
of  the  Heroic  Times,  have  interpreted  this  passage,  not, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Servius, 

By  the  crescent  moon's  twilight, 

but,  according  to  that  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  and  Me- 
dicean, 

By  the  moon's  unsure  twilight. 

The  Muna'  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  vers.  454, 
being  plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  Goddess  Luna« 
the  word  in  both  places  should  be  spelled  with  a  small 
initial  letter,  not,  as  most  unaccountably  both  by  Heyne 
and  Wagner  (by  the  latter  even  in  his  Virg.  Br.  £nj, 
with  a  capital. 

VESTIBOT.UM  ARTE  ipscM  &c.  —  Compare  fEn,  VIL  177): 

"Quin  etiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordinc  avorum 
Antiqua  e  cedro;  Italusque,  paterque  Sabinus 
Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem, 
Satumusque  senex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago 
Vestibulo  astabant." 


282. 

IN   MEDIO   RAMOS    ANNOSAQUE   BRACmA   PANDIT 
ULMUS   OPACA   INGENS    QUAM   SEDEM   SOMNIA   VULGO 
VANA   TENERE  FERUNT   FOLUSQUE   SUB    OMNIBUS   HAERENT 


SoMNiA  —  must  be  understood  to   be  in   the   form   of 
birds;  compare  Silius  Italicus,  XIII.  595: 

*DextFa  vasta  comas  nemorosaque  brachia  fandit 
Taxat,  Coeyti  ri^ua  frondosior  uoda. 
Hie  dirae  volucres,  pastusque  cadavere  vultur, 
£t  multus  bubo,  ac  sparsis  strix  sanguine  pennis, 
Harpyiaeque  fovent  nidos,  atque  omnibus  haerent 
Condensae  foliis:  saeyit  strldoribus  arbor.'* 
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300. 

STANT  LVBflNA   FLAIIfMA 
S0RDID9S  EX   RintEIUS   IfODO   DEPENDET   AMICTVS 


**Flamma  stat  (est)  in  oculb."     Heyne. 

No;  the  meaning  is  infinitely  stronger;  his  et/es  are 
a  mass  of  fire.     Compare; 

—  "Jam  pulvere  caelum 
Stare  vident;" 

En.  X  407. 

iht  sky  is  Mek  mih  dusi;  is  4me  domd  of  dusi,  one 
mass  of  dust^ 

*Vidca  ut  alia  stet  aiye  eaadiduna 
Soracte;" 

HoR.  Carm.  I.  9.  J. 

horn  Soracte  is  one  mass  of  deep,  white  snow. 

"Verbreitete  das  Geriichl,  Wien  slelke  in  Flammen." 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Nov.  1,  1848;  not  (as  Heyne's  inter- 
pretation of  our  text  would  lead  us  to  understand  the 
words)  there  were  flames  in  Vienna,  but  Vienna  was  on 
fire,  was  one  mass  of  fire. 

With  this  idea  of  fulness  or  quantity,  is  combined, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  primary  idea  of  the  term,  viz. 
that  of  immobility;  compare: 

"Sunt  avidac  volucres,  non  quae  Phineia  mcusis 
Guttnra  fraudabnnt,  sod  genus  indc  trahunt: 
Grande  caput,  slant cs  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinae.** 

Ovid.  Fasii,  FL  131. 

''Slat  nunquam  fades."  — 

Ldcab.  V.  214. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  flaboia,  the  corrected  read- 
ing of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  the  reading  of 
the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  the  two  Stephenses,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  Bersmann,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Paris  Edition 
of  1600,  is  Correct.  Nich.  Heinsius's  note  (in  Burmann) 
in   support  of  flamha,  is  richer  and  fuller  than  Nich. 
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Heinsius's  noles  usually  ore;  it  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising  that  his  own  edition  (at  least  that  of  Utrecht 
1704,  the  only  one  to  which  I  have  access  at  present) 
has  'flammae',  which  reading  I  have  found  in  the 
four  only  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined,  viz. 
the  Gttdiao,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig. 

Nooo.  -*-  lied,  in  a  siovenly  mannery  tit  a  knot  over 
Us  sfundder;  not  fastened  with  a  clasp  or  button,  as 
usual  wiih  those  who  were  careful  ahoui  their  personal 
appearance.    See  Comment  En,  L  318, 


429. 

ABSTUUT   ATRA    DIES   £T   FUN£R£   MERSIT   ACCHBO 


See  Huret.   Var.  Led.  Select,  (a  Krafl,  Lipsiae,  1830) 
Lib,  JaU.  c,  2. 


431. 

KKC  VenO  HAR   SINE   SORTE   DATAB   SINE  JUDICK   SEDE8 
OUAESITOR   MINOS    URNAM    MOVET    ILLE   SILENTOM 
CONCIUUMOtTE   VOCAT    VITASQUE   ET   CRIMINA  DISCIT 


These  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  afford 
a  good  instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Vir^ 
girs  style  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  frequently 
elsewhere  to  call  the  reader's  attention;  see  Comments 
i&i.  /.  4;  UL  ^71;  IV,  484;  V,  622  (§11.)  and  669; 
VL  83,  739, 
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4»8. 

FATA   OBSTANT   TRISTIQUE   PAL0S   INAMABIUS   tJNDA 
ALLIGAT 


Ms.  authority  is  nearly  equally  divided  (see  Heyne, 
F.  L.)  between  the  two  reading  fata,  obstamt  and 
'Fasobstat'.  I  prefer  fata  obstaut;  iirsl  and  prin- 
cipally because  Virgil,  although  elsewhere  using  the 
word  *fas'  twenty  two  times,  has  never  even  so  much 
as  once  used  \i  sls  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  opposing; 
always  on  the  contrary  in  the  sense  ot  permitting,  Se- 
condly,  because  he  uses  the  precise  expression  "Fata 
obstant,"  En,  /F.  440.  Thirdly,  because  the  verse  of 
the  Medicean  containing  the  reading  'Fas  obstat',  is 
in  other  parts  manifestly  incorrect,  and  is  besides 
marked  with  stigmas  (see  Foggini).  Fourthly,  because 
Pierius,  although  informing  us  that  the  Roman  MS.  and 
Servius  both  have  'Fas',  himself  cites  and  adopts  the 
reading  received  in  his  time,  fata  obstant.  Fifthly, 
because,  having  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
Virgilian  MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  I  have  in  two 
of  them,  viz.  the  Dresden  and  No.  35  of  the  Leipzig, 
found  FATA  OBSTANT,  and  in  the  third,  viz.  No.  36  of  the 
Leipzig,  'fatum  obstat'.  Sixthly,  because  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  of  Servius  I  have  found  fata  obstant, 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
Bersmann,  the  two  Stephenses,  Fabricius,  the  Paris  Ed. 
of  1600,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda. 

IifAMABiLis  —  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mnnabilis'; 
first,  on  account  of  the  more  poetic  sense.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  the  only  reading  recognised  either  by 
Servius,  or  Donatus,  or  Pomponius  Sabinus.  Thirdly, 
because   Pierius   testifies    thus    strongly   in    its    favor: 

''Inamabu.is  unda sunt  et  qui  legant  'innabilis', 

a  No,  nas;   quod   in   veteribus   exemplaribus   non  me- 
mini  me  legere."   Fourthly,  on  account  of  the  parallels 
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adduced  by  N.  Hehnsius  in  his  note  (see  Burmann). 
'Innabilis'  however  is  not  wholly  without  authority. 
I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  two  Dresden  MSS. ,  viz; 
both  in  the  Virgil  and  in  the  Servius,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  both  by  Bersmann  (who  however  informs  us 
that  his  MS.  reads  inamabius)  and  by  La  Cerda,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  adduce  any  sufQcient  argument 
in  lis  favor. 


447. 

HIS   LAODAMIA 
IT   COMES   £T   JUVENIS   QUONDAM   NUNC  FEMINA   CAENEUS 
RURSUS   ET  IN   VETEREM   FATO    REVOLUTA   HGURAM 


I  have  found  caeneus  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have 
myself  personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  the 
Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig;  and  it  is 
certain  trom  the  silence  both  of  Pierius  and  Heinsius 
that  neither  of  those  diligent  investigators  found  any 
other  reading.  The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellent: 
here  mas  also  the  youth  Ceneus  restored  to  his  fprimi^ 
tive  femaie  sex.  Those  critics  who,  objecting  with  Brunck, 
Heyne,  Peerlkamp,  Jahn  and  Ladewig  to  the  application 
of  the  feminine  predicate  revoluta  to  the  masculine 
noun  CAENEOS,  substilute  Caen  is  for  caeneus,  not  only 
substitute  a  purely  conjectural  reading  for  one  in  which 
the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  but  deprive  the  passage  of 
its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this  very 
application  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculifie 
name  formerly  owned  by  the  now  remetamorphosed 
female,  and  in  placing  this  remetamorphosed  female 
(the  QUONDAM  juvENis  CAENEUS),  uudor  her  masculine 
name,  in  the  company  of  the  other  females  enumerated. 
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I  And  CASfEus  also  m  the  Moctona  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
m  all  the  old  editions.  'Caen in'  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearanee  in  Brunek,  who  says  ^caenkos  revoldta, 
foedus  aoloecismas.''  In  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servios 
i  find:  Nunc  femhia  census;  Coeneus  vir^o  ftiil,  quae  Ae., 
the  '  i '  havinf^  been  placed  over  the  u  by  s#me  gram* 
marian  to  whom  the  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the 
masculine  name,  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  it 
was  to  Brunck. 

Compare  Ovid,  Metam,  IV,  279: 

"Nee  loquor,  ut  quondam  naturae  jure  novato 
Amblguus  fuerit  modo  vir,  modo  femina,  Scython." 


451. 

QUAM  TROIUS  HEROS 
OT  PimRTM  JUXTA  STEXrr  A6N0V1TDUE  ^ER  UMBRAM 
OBSCURAM  QUALEM  PRIMO  QCT  SURCERE  MENSE 
AVr  VroET  AUT  VmiSSE  POTAT  PER  NUBILA  LUNAM 
DEMISIT  LACRYMAS  DULCIOUE  AFFATUS  AMORE  EST 

Tiie  error  into  which  the  Medicean  MS.  has  led  all 
the  ancient  editors,'  and  Wagner  among  the  modem, 
is,  not  that  of  reading  umbram,  but  that  of  connecting 
DMBRAM  with  OBSCURAM  by  meaos  of  a  pause  placed 
after  the  latter.  Placing  the  pause  before,  instead  of 
after,  obscuram,  the  latter  word  becomes  referrible  to 
Dido  equally  whether  we  read  (with  the  Medicean) 
UHBRAM,  or  (with  the  Leyden  and  other MSS.  quoted  by 
N.  Heinsius)  'umbras',  and  the  question  raised  by  the 
commentators  as  to  the  reading  (whether  umbras  or 
*  umbram')  ceases  to  be  of  any  importance.  That  on* 
scuram  certainly  belongs  to  Dido,  even  althougli  we 
should  follow  the  Medicean  so  far  as  to  read  vmbram, 
is  I  Uiink  sufficiently  proved  by  this  .single  afgument. 
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vuL  that  the  prndioi^e  of  asubataiilivewhtcli  doees  a 
verse  is  never  placed  by  Virgil  first  word  in  th^ 
following  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a 
pause,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of  'exiguam',  v.  493)^ 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  very  strong  emphasis 
(see  Comm.  En.  IL  246);  and  a  very  strong  emphasis 
on  OBSCURAM,  considered  as  the  predicate  of  umbrax, 
would  express  such  a  degree  of  darkness  as  would 
not  only  have  prevented  Eneas  from  seeing  Dido, 
QUALEM  &c.»  but  would  havc  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  explicit  statement  (at  v.  270)  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  light  present,  resembling  moonlight  in  a 
wood. 

Having  myself  personally  examined  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  I  have  found  umbram  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35^ 
and  the  Dresden;  'umbras*  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36. 

Obscuram  —  dimly  seen,,  scarcely  dUtingtUshable ; 
see  Comment  En.  Ill,  522, 


4e7. 

TAUBUS  AENEAS  ARDENTEM  ET  TORVA  TUENTEM 
LENIBAT  DICnS  ANIMUM  LACRYMASQUE  CIEBAT 
ILLA  SOLO  FIXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 
NEC  MAGIS  INCEPTO  VULTUM  SERMONE  MOVETUR 
QUiJM  SI  nURA  SU£X  AUT  STET  MARPSSIA  CAUX£S 


•Duncart  §eechc<!  and  Dancan  prayed; 

H»^  ha,  the  wooing  ot!  ^ 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailta  Cniigr; 
Ha,  ha,  Ihe  wooing  oH!" 

Burns. 

Lacryhasque  cnsBAT.  —  "Er  suchte  ihr  Thriinen  zu 
entiocken  als  Zeichen  der  eingetretenen  weicheren 
Stimmung."    Ladewig,  and  so  Peerlkamp. 
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Nothing  eoEld  be  toiher  from  the  meanings,  or  less 
poetical.  Lacrtmas  ciebat  is  simply  n^epi;  see  vers.  476, 
and  Comments  En.  IV.  30  and  449. 


477. 

INDE   DATUM   MOLITUR   ITER 


"Datum;  simpl.  accipe,  qua  via  patet,  ducii."  Heyne. 
^Viam  patentem  ac  se  quasi  offerentem  progredienli." 
Wagner.     Virg.  Br.  En. 

Both  wrong;  the  meaning  being  (as  vers.  537 ; 
III.  255,  501;  /T.  225;  VIL  313)  'datum  a  fatis' ; 
and  so,  rightly,  Voss.  Compare  Terenl.  Heaui.  II.  3: 
"Datur  mode:  fruere  dum  licet;*'  and  Terent  Eun.  III.  1: 

—  "Est  istuc  datum 
Profecto,  ut  grata  mihi  sint  quae  facio  omnia;" 

where  Donatus:  ''Fato  decretoque  concessum.** 


535. 

ROSEIS    aurora    QUADRIGIS 
JAM    MEDIUM   AETHERIO    CURSU   TRAJECERAT    AXEM 


According  to  the  poets,  Aurora  performed  the  same 
diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the 
East^  traversing  the  whole  sky,  and  sinking  in  the 
West.  See  Voss ,  Mythol  Brief e.  Band  II,  Brief  46. 
Also  Voss,  Beitrdge  zum  Comm.  der  IJias,  II.  48. 
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54>. 

AT  LAEVA   MALdRUM 
EXEHCET   POENAS   ET    AD   IMPIA   TARTARA   BliTTlT 


As  we  woqM  say  in  English ,  the  pmal  road,  or  ike 
cfmviet9  mad;  \.  e.  the  road  ft*om  the  eonrt  house  to 
the  Jail.  80,  in  Veniee,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  celebni'- 
ted  by  Lord  Byron. 


546. 

MEUORIBUS  UTERE  FATIS 


''Usus  Caesar  virtute  et  fortuna  sua  Perusiam  expug- 
navil."  Vell.  Pat.  II.  74. 


559. 

COlfSTITFT   AENEAS   STREPrTUMQUE  EXTSRRmiS   HADSIT 


With  his  usual  inordinate  confidence  in  the  Medicean 
MS.  Wagner  has  been  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
but  too  forward  in  correcting  the  Heynian  text.  Stre- 
prruMQUE  EXTKRRrrus  HAUsrr  is  to  be  preferred  to  'stre- 
pituque  extetritus  haesit';  first,  because  tlie  pic- 
ture of  Eneas  listening  with  horror  to  the  sound  b 
finer  than  that  of  Eneas  only  horrified  and  not  Ustenincn 
compare  Statius,  SUv.  IL  7.  116  \ 

"Bwl  magoa  saoer  et  soperbus  unbra 
Nescis  TartaroB*  et  prpcal  noeentum 
Audia  verbera.'' 

Secondly,  because  the  sound  was  not  a  sudden  crash, 
over  at  once,  but  a  mixed  sound,  all  the  component 
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parts  of  which  are  minuUfly  described  by  our  author, 
and  which  continued  and  was  heard  by  Eneas  so 
long  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  thirdly, 
because  strepitum  hausft  is  the  reading  recognised  by 
Servius. 

*  I  have  myself  examined  only  three  liSS.  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  bat  in  Uie  whole  three  I  have  found  stkbpituh 
HAUsiT.  I  find  the  same  reading  in  the  Modena  E^tion 
of  1475,  both  the  Stephenses,  Bersmann,  the  Paris  Edi- 
tion of  1600,  Fabricius,  Burmann,  and  both  the  Heinsii. 


563. 

NULU  FAS  CASTO   SCKLERATDM  UfSISTERK  UMIN 


ScELERATUM.  —  "Scelcribus  contaminatum,  adeoque  im- 
purum,  incestum."    Heyne. 

No;  but  par  excellence  sceleratum  ("sedes  scelerata," 
Ovid.  Met.  IV.  456) ,  because  the  seal  of  the  Furies. 
See  Comm.  En.  TV.  471. 


566. 

GifOSIUS   HAEC   RHADAMANTHUS    HABET   DURISSfMA   REGIfA 


. » 


The  meaning  is,  not  that  BhadanuaMus  dwelt  or  had 
his  cfiminai  court  im  Tartarus,  because  we  shall  see, 
at  vers.  573,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  gates  of 
Tartarus  should  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  cri- 
minals coming  from  his  judgment  seat,  but  the  meaning 
is  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  or  ruler  over  this  In- 
fismal  bridewell,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a  castle  or  'aix' 
in  tlw  neighbourhood  v  just  as  we  have  seen  (Coaun. 


J!pi«  /  S6^)  thti  fiolu8,  the  ruler  of  the  ^career'  of  the 
winds,  did<  not  iieeade  amongst  his  prisoners,  but  ruled 
theoi  from  his  casUe  or  '  arx '  in  the  vioinity. 

Any  doubt,  which  may  have  lingered  in  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Comment  just  referred  to ,  viz.  that  the  '  arx  *  •  of 
Eolus  was  outside  the  'career'  of  the  winds,  will 
probably  vanish  on  his  observing  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  rulers  and  the  two  'carceres': 

—  *Hie  vMto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
Luelanies  ventos  tempesUtesque  tonons 
kap^rio  premit,  ae  vinclis  et  carcere  frenaU" 

En,  I.  56. 

GHOSIVS   HAKC  RHADAMAHTHUS   RABBT  DURISSIMA  REGRA, 
CA8TI0ATQUX  AUDITgUK  DOL08   ^C 


574. 

GERNIS  CU8T0DIA  QUAUS 
VE8TIBUL0  8KDEAT  TAGIES  QUAE  UMINA  8ERVET 
QUINgUAGINTA  ATRIS  IMMANIS  HIATIBUS  HTDRA 
SAEVIOR  INTU8  HABET  SEDEM  TUM  TARTARUS  IPSE 
BIS  PATET  IN  PRAECEPS  TANTUM  TENDITQUE  SUB  UMBRAS 
QUANTU8  AD  AETHERIUM  CAEU  SUSPECTUS  OLYMPUM 


Nothing  can  be  worse  or  more  prosaic  than  the  new 
elucidation  of  this  passage  proposed  by  Siipfle,  and 
adopted  byLadewig;  viz.  that  the  line  onnfouAGimrA  — 
HTDRA  is  the  answer  to  the  question  cernis  ....  servet, 
that  a  new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Virgil 
represents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by 
one  Hydra  and  inside  by  another.  No;  the  custodta 
which  sits  in  the  vestibule,  the  faobs  which  watches 
the  door,  is  the  'ultrix  Tisiphone'  herself,  in  her  bloody 
'palla',  and  armed  with  her  snaky  lash  (see  w.  665, 
670;  also  Comm.  9.^^;  IV.47JJ;  and  the  Sieigenmg, 
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the  three  iegreeft  of  hcMPior  are:  outside ,  TWphoM; 
itwide,  the  enonioiis  fiydre  fipfais  witli  its  ftftjf  ^leir, 
and,  immediately  beyond,  the  abyee  of  Itetatvs  ilsd^ 
TAKtAaro  »8m 

.1  .■  ■     ■       •     •  ;l         :    • 


ei8. 

PHLECYASQUE  Ml^CRRlltfUS  OBfllES 
ADMONET  ET  MAGNA  TESTAtCtl  VOCE  l%R  tdfflBRAS 


Dante  also  has  his  Phieg^yas,  calling  too,  thotis;fa  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner: 

''Gorda  non  pinse  mai  da  se  saetta, 
Che  si  eorresse  via  per  Taere  snella. 
Com'  i'  vidi  una  nave  piceioletta 
Venir  per  I'acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 
Sotto  '1  govemo  d'un  sol  ^eoto, 
Che  gjidava:  *or  se'  gianta,  anima  fella?* 
'Flegi^s,  flegiai)  to  frddi  m  toIo/ 
Disse  lo  mio  aigaore,  *a  quaa4a.  volla: 
Piu  non  ci  avrai,  ae  non  passando  il  loto.'" 

Inferno,  VUI.  13. 


620. 

D18C1TE   JOSTITIAM   MONm   ET   NON    TEMNERE   DIVOS 


"Lcrriet  ^cwarnt  rochl  Ihun,  und  nichl  mlssachtcn  die  Goiter/' 

Voss. 

-  "n  retto 
Imparatc  a  conoscer^  per  prova, 
C  a  rfverir  ^  Dei." 

AwiKai. 

Thhi,  like  meat  literal  translatioaa,  does  not  ^ive  the 
teal  meaninf  of  the  passage,  vrhieh  is  not  Be  ^t  en 
fOttir  deaUnps  wUk  mai>  mn4  reipwtfta  iomard  the  God9, 
but  Be  j^m  in  ymtr  deaUngw  wiik  men,  und  4e  Ml 
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po$e  thai  ye  etm  wiik  trnputiUy  dUobey  Ike  eenmum4 
of  ike  6Mr  to  Uua  effedy  vu.  the  command  ta  be  jnei;; 
tlie  only  virtue  enjoiiied  by  theliiie  being  that  of 
justice.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  once  undenlood, 
we  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  kon  tswieiie: 
tot  not  Mi  n^ughi  ike  divine  ^amnumdmetii  io  te 
Just,  Compare  En,  L  546,  where  Iliotieus  having  d^ 
manded  justice  of  Dido  -—  having  required  her  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice^' —  reminds  her  of  the  suiction  ef 
the  Gods,  and  warns  her  not  to  despise  thai  sanction ; 
'non  teamere  Divos': 

**$!  genus  humumm  et  mortftlia  temnitit  trma, 
At  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi." 

Also  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  1098,  where  Alclnous  ex- 
presses almost  in  the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear 
of  the  divine  retribution  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  an 
act  of  ii^ustice: 

^^Aijfritu,  %at  »ir  avy  ttvxttrw  ^tlaaaifu 
Kokgovg,  i^^fiMPr*  q>9^mf  x^^  utme  w^v^. 

Compare  also  (above,  vers.  565): 

"Ipsa  deom  poenas  docuit,  perqtie  omnia  duxii 
Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri, 
Quae  quia  apud  superos,  furto  laetaius  inani, 
Distant  in  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem;*' 

where  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  some- 
what different  terms,  'furto  laetatus  inani'  informing 
us  tliat,  however  we  may  contemn  human  retribution, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  escaping  punishment 
among  men  ('apud  superos'),  the  retribution  of  the 
Gods  IS  *non  coniemnenda';  we  sliall  certainly  have 
to  undergo  after  death  the  'poenas  deum ',  for  not  hav- 
ing hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept  Be  juet 
The  above  interpretation  is  hilly  confirmed  by  the 
position  of  our  text,  viz.  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of 
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an  assize  calendar  of  ealprits,  who  have  violaled 
the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  apon  ttemaelves  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Gods.  In  the  very .  middle 
of  such  a  calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  ''Hie 
quibus  invisi  fratres"  dbe.,  on  the  other  ^Vendidit  hie 
anro  patriam"  te. 

I  do  not  flaUer  myself  that  the  right  nnderaUuMling 
of  its  meaning  will  tend  to  increase  the  admiralion  in 
which  this  ilunous  text  has  been  so  long  held.  The 
extreme  of  human  admiration  is  generalty  bestowed  on 
objects  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only  half  under- 
stood.   See  last  three  lines  of  Comment  £n.  IL  621, 


648. 

HIC  GENUS  AirriOUUM  TEUCRI  PULCHERRIMA  PROLES 


That  the  structure  is  'genus  Teucri',  not  'proles 
Teueri',  is  shown  by  the  point  placed  after  teucri  in 
the  Medicean,  and  still  more  by  the  parallel: 

"Hie  genus  antiquam  Terrae,  Titania  pubes.** 

vers.  580. 


658. 

INTER   ODORATUM   LAURl   NEMUS   UNDE   SUPERNE 
PLURIMUS    ERIDANl    PER   SILVAN    VOLVITUR    AMNIS 


"Eridanus  supkrne,    h.  e.   ex  editiore  loco,   voLvrruR, 
venit"  Heyne. 

—  «Wo  von  dcr  Hohe 
Vollgedrangt  durch   deii  Wald  des   Eridanus  Strom  sJch 

herabwaizt.** 

Yoas. 
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''Supnunc  leigt  an,    dass    der  Lorfoeerhain   auf  einem 

Bergabhange  Kegt."  Siipfle. 

^Der  Lorbeerhain  lag  also  auf   einem    Bergabhange." 

Ladewig. 

'^ScPEMifi,   ex  aUiore  loco,    Lauri  nemus  igitur  in  colli 

ieviter  edHo  qnaerendam."  Forbiger. 

No ;  as  'inferne ',  the  adverbial  form  of  the  a^jeetive 

infbrnus',  is  never  from  below  t^nvards,   but  always 

simply  Mow,  at  the  under  part,  so  'supeme',  the  ad* 

verbial  form  of  the  adjective  ^supemus',  is  never /TOM 

above  downwards,  but  always  aloft,  above,  ai  the  ^pper 

part.    Compare: 

— -  "Ut  toipiter  fttrum 
Desinat  in  piseem  mulier  fonnosa  sup  erne." 

HoR.  Epist.  ad  PU.  3. 

—  "Album  mutor  In  alltem 
Sup  erne." 

Hon.  Carm.  II,  20,  10, 

''Argentum  superne  innutal,  ut  oleum  aquis."  Pun. 
H,  N.  XXXIII,  6, 

In  loose  writing  indeed  'superne'  can  mean  'sur^ 
sum',  as  our  own  aloft  can  mean  upwards:  '^Solum 
enlm  hoc  genus  superne  tendit,  non,  ut  cetera,  in 
terram.*'  Ptm.  H,  N,  XIX,  5;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  even  so  much  as  one  single  instance  in  which  it 
bears  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  not  only  by 
all  the  commentators,  but  by  all  the  lexicographers. 

Superne  rightly  understood,  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  passage  follows  as  a  matter  of  course:  unde, 
from  which  laurel  grove,  i.  e.  rising  or  taking  its  spring 
out  of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanus  rolls,  plurimus, 
in  a  great  body  of  water,  per  savAM,  through  the  wood^ 
SUPERNE,  above  in  the  world  (^ad  superos"  —  Servius). 
Or  shortly  and  simply  (plurimus  per  silvam  voLvrruR 
being  merely  a  description  of  Eridanus  as  it  was 
known  above  in  the  world)  the  laurel  grove  where 
Eridanus    (that   mighty    Italian    river)  has  its  spring. 
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Thus  we  have  an  6Xf>lanaUoii  at  once  simple  and  in 
perfect  conformity  wilh  the  cosmology  of  the  oncienU: 

"Nultaqne  sub  lergo  terrai  flomiDt  teeta 
Volvere  vi  fl actus,  submersaque  saza  putandum  eat" 

LucRST.  YL  540; 

and  especially  of  Virgii  himself,  who  informs  us  that 
Aristeus,  when  he  descended  under  ground,  saw  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  others  that  of  this  very  Eridanus: 

"Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
Speotabai  diversa  locis,  Pbasimque  Lyeumque, 
£t  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeua, 
Uude  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
Saxosusque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mystraque  Caiens, 
Et  gemfna  auraius  taurino  oornua  vnltu 
firidanns,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluii  amnis." 

Gearg.  IV.  366; 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text:  The 
Eridanus  rises  deep  under  ground,  'sub  magna  terra', 
and  then,  above  ground,  flows  'quo  non  alius  violentior 
per  pinguia  culta  in  mare  purpureum ' ;  and :  The  Eridanus 
rises  in  a  laurel  grove  in  the  underworld,  and  then 
SUPERNE,  above  ground,  in  the  world  above,  pltjruius  per 
savAM  voLviTUR.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  two  views 
are  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  only  under 
different  lights? 


677. 

CAMPOSQUE   NrTENTES 


Literally  sleek  and  glossy  (as  cattle  Arom  good  feeding 
and  caring,  vers.  654);  the  opposite  of  'horridus'. 
There  is  no  corresponding  term  applicable  to  land  in 
in  the  Engh'sh  language. 
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687. 

VENIfm   TAWDEM   TVKQUE   EXSPECTATA    PARENT! 
VlCrr   ITER   DURUM    PIETAS 


To  Uie  argumenls  advanced  by  Wagner  against  the 
reading  of  the  two  Heinsii  and  Bunnann,  as  well  as 
of  most  printed  editions,  'spectata\  and  in  favor  of 
the  reading  of  the  great  msgorily  of  MSS.  exspectata, 
I  may  add  that  I  have  found  that  reading  in  two  of 
the  only  three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  in  botli  the 
Leipzig.  In  the  third  MS.  which  I  have  examined, 
viz.  the  Dresden,  the  reading  is'exoptata*.  I  find 
also  EXSPECTATA  In  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  in 
Bersmann,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  both  the 
Stephenses.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  Henry  Stephens 
EXSPECTATA  has  been  altered  into  'spectata'  by  the 
hand  of  Taubmann,  to  whom  the  book  formerly  be- 
longed. Pierius  having  taken  no  notice  of  the  passage, 
and  EXSPECTATA  being  the  undoubted  reading  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment  (see  Bottari),  it  may  be  presumed 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  Pierius  found  that  reading 
in  all  the  MSS.  examined  by  him. 


727. 

MAC;,N(>    SK    rORPORE    MISCET 


'Per  totum  mundum  didita  est  anima  mundi."  Heyne. 

That  the  words  magno  corpore  mean,  not  the  'mun- 

dus',   universe,   or  fVeltail,   but  simply  the  Earth,   is 

shown ,  not  merely  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Per- 

vigilium  Veneris,  55  : 

"In  sinum  maritus  imbcr  fluxit  almac  conjugi^», 
Uiidc  fetus  alcret  omnes  mixta  magno  corporp;" 
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but  by  our  author's  own  use  of  it,  Georg.  11.  325 

"Turn  paler  omaipoleos  fecundU  imbribiis  Aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  detceudit,  et  omaet 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus.** 


733. 

HINC    METUUNT   CUPIUNTQUE   DOLENT   GAUDENTQDE    NEQUE    AURAS 
RESPICIUNT   CLAUSAE   TENEBBIS   ET   CARCERK   CAECO 


Auras.  —  "Lucem."  Heyne.  Wagner. 

The  reader,  who,  taking  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Heynian  Index,  shall  have  observed  that  in  no 
one  of  the  other  ninety  four  instances  in  which  ii  has 
been  used  by  Virgil,  does  the  word  'aurae'  bear  the 
meaning  of  Mux',  will  hardly  require  to  be  informed 
by  me  how  little  likely  it  is  that  Mux'  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  aurae  in  the  passage  before 
us.  From  the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety  four 
instances  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  (omitting  the  meta- 
phorical "Populares  aurae"  of  En.  VL  817)  Virgil 
never  juses  the  word  *  aurae'  except  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of 
the  same  general  sense;  either,  first,  to  express  those 
airs  which  we  feel  blowing  upon  us,  the  gentler  cur- 
rents of  that  atmosphere  by  which  w^e  are  immediately 
surrounded;  or,  secondly,  those  remoter  parts  of  tlie 
same  atmosphere,  which,  high  above  our  heads,  and 
beyond  our  reach  or  touch,  and  made  known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  the  sky.  In 
the  former  of  these  senses  the  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  all  such  expressions  as  the  following:  ^Cre- 
brescunl  optatae  aurae,"  En.  III.  530;  ^Vocat  carbasus 
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auras,"  En,  IV.  417 ;  **Zephyri  tepentibus  auris,"  Georg. 
IL  330;  &c.  60.  Examples  of  its  use  in  ibe  latter 
sense  are:  "Omnia  ferre  snb  auras/'  En.  IL  168; 
''Furii  aestus  ad  auras,'*  En.  IL  759;  ""Sub  auras 
erigit  flucius,"  En.  III.  422;  ""Saxa  sub  auras  glomerat," 
En.  HI.  576;  ''Assurgere  in  auras/'  Georg.  III.  109; 
''Auras  suspieiens,"  En.  X.  898.  Often,  but  by  no 
means  always,  when  'aurae'  is  used  in  this  second 
sense,  an  adjective  is  added  in  order  to  give  force  and 
clearness:  ''Auras  aetherias,"  Getny,  IL  291;  "Superas 
auras,"  En.  V.  427;  "Aerias  auras,"  En.  V.  520,  not, 
surely,  aerial  air,  or  aerinii  light ^  but  aerial  sky.  It 
is  in  this,  its  second,  sense,  that  aurae  is  used  in  the 
passagpe  before  us.  The  souls,  shut  up  in  the  darli 
prison  of  the  body,  lose  their  fine  perception,  become 
brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or  have  any  r^ 
gard  for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  'caelum',  sky,  or 
*  aurae'  (^superae  aurae'),  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  The  German  Zuft  (whence  our  English  lift,  the 
sky)  corresponds  to  the  Latin  'aurae',  not  merely  in 
the  first  of  these  significations,  but,  as  appears  fh>ni 
the  following  example,  in  the  second  also: 

*£fl  dunkte  ihm,  alt  tchaut'  er  unsern  Erdball 
Glcich  einer  ungeheuren  grunen  Kugel, 
Die  zwitchen  Meer  uod  Luft  ^eh&ngel  war.*' 

Weriver,  Die  SOhne  des  Tholes,  Theil  JI.  Prolog. 

This  double  Yirgilian  use  of  the  word  'aurae*  once 
clearly  established,  we  immediately  perceive  the  true 
meaning  of  that  generally  misunderstood  passage  in 
the  first  Eclogue  (v.  57),  "Canet  ft'ondator  ad  auras;" 
not  mU  sing  to  the  air,  which  were  as  much  as  to 
say,  nnll  sing  to  no  purpose,  will  throw  away  his  song 
(see  "partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras,"  En.  XL  795; 
where  'volucres'  is  added  to  show  that  'auras'  is  used 
in  the  former  of  the  two  senses  given  above),  but  will 
sing  to  the  sky,  his  only  company  —  will  sing  alone, 
or,  as  correctly  rendered  by  Fea,  da  se. 
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RESPicitnrr,  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  (Heyne)  and  re- 
cognised by  Donatus  ( ad  Terent.  Andr.  V.  4,  S4j,  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  the  old  editions,  and  has  been 
found  by  myself  in  Fabricius,  Bersmann,  both  the  S(e- 
phenses,  the  Paris  Edition  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  and  Da- 
niel Heinsius.  For  this  reading  N.  Heinsins  has  sub- 
stituted 'Dlspiciunt';  and  this  substitution,  of  which 
Heyne  says  "  *  D  i.s  p  i  c  i  a  n  l  *  praedare  Heins.  restituit," 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  editors.  I  Object 
to  it,  first,  that  the  word  *dispicere'  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  Virgil.  Secondly,  that  the  memorandum 
I  have  of  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  (the  principal 
foundation  of  Heinsius's  substitution )  is  to  the  following 
effect:  ''RESPicnniT;  but  the  reading  seems  to  have  been 
originally  *despieiunt'  and  to  have  been  altered  into 
RESPiaoNT.*'  Heinsius  therefore,  if  my  memorandum  be 
correct,  made  his  emendation  neither  f^om  the  present 
reading  of  the  MS.  nor  fVom  that  which  appeared  to 
me,  on  personal  examination,  to  have  been  the  original 
reading.  Thirdly,  that  the  meaning  afforded  by  *di- 
spiciunl'  ("proprie  dicitur  de  lis,  qui  caeci  fuerant, 
aut  in  tenebris  versantes  prinium  vident  luceni*'  — 
V^agner)  is  inappropriate,  the  (as  I  think)  plain  drift 
and  intention  of  Virgil,  as  siiown  by  the  whole  context, 
being  to  say,  not  cannot  distinctly  see  (distinguish J, 
but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a  dismciination 
to  see;  precisely  the  meaning  contained  in  the  vulgar 
reading  RESPiauifx,  rejected  by  N.  Heinsius :  neque  auras 
RESPiauNT,  no  longer  look  towards,  or  care  for,  those 
^aurae',  that  sky  (see  §  I.  above),  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally came.    Compare,  En,  IV.  236: 

''Ncc  prolem  Auaoniam  et  Lavinia  respicil  arva.*' 

I  have  myself  examined,  besides  the  Gudian,  only 
three  other  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Leip- 
zig No.  35,  the  Leipzig  No.  36,  and  the  Dresden ;  in 
the  Arst  alone  I  have  found  'dispiciunt',  in  the  se- 
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cond  and  third  'despiciunt'.  In  Pierius  I  find:  "In 
antiquis  omnibus  codicibus  quos  viderim,  eodem  ex- 
emplo  leg:itur,  'neque  auras  despiciunt';  alicubi 
etiam  iiESPiauNT  habetur."  Slill  fiirther,  'despiciuni' 
(not  'dispiciunl')  is  Ihe  reading,  as  appears  from 
Foggini,  of  Ihe  Medicean,  and,  as  appears  ftrom  Bottari, 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  In  the  Modena  Edition  of 
1475  I  find  'Suspiciunt',  which  (see  Mailtaire)  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474. 


737. 


1»EN1TUS1}UE   NECESSE   EST 
MULTA   DIU    CONCRETA    MODIS   INOLESCERE   MIRIS 


I  reject  Fea*s  conjecture,  'abolescere',  and  adhere 
to  the  vulgar  reading  and  interpretation ;  first,  because 
of  tiie  excellent  sense  thus  obtained;  secondly,  because 
both  reading  and  interpretation  are  confirmed  both  by 
Ciaudian  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
shade  of  Kufinus  by  Rhadamanthus:    - 

—  "En,  pectus  inustae 
Dcformanl  maculae,  vitiisque  inolevit  imago." 

Ill  Jiufinum,  IL  604; 

and  by  Silius  (VIU.  582): 

"Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  uquis,  quo  gurgiie  tradunt 
Durilicm  lapiduni  mcrsis  inolcsceru  lamis.** 

Thirdly,  because  neither  Pierius  nor  N.  Ileinsius  gives 
us  even  a  hint  of  his  having  found  any  other  reading; 
and  fourthly,  because  in  the  only  five  MSS.  I  have  my- 
self personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  Kloster- 
Neuburg,  Dresden,  and  two  Leipzig,  I  have  found  in- 
OLESCERE.  The  'mollescere'  of  the  Casanata  MS.  quot- 
ed by  Fea  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  in  of  inolescere 
being  mistaken  for  m;  I  find  the  same  error  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475. 


739. 

f^.-:*-  ncnrrrrrrR  roEns  vrrainivuE  ualorlm 


<-y«'.yr.\  Ex^coryr  auae  PAJUHjjrTtR  inanes 
sr?»cv?u-  A^  vcrros  aius  stb  gcrgite  vasto 
iv^.TTTi  nTTim  «Drs  act  exuiotur  ighi 
ic'!??:^  ^T'ns  i*AT«nK  SA!ns  eucde  per  amplum 
HTsmi  rr  paixi  laeta  arva  tenehus 
:rw;%  :4E5  ruttitro  texporis  orbe 
.r>  ^w^  rxncr  labqi  pmniorE  RELCiQurr 
•.r""fx-.^  fa:v5:i"K  AT':yn  aitiai  simpuhs  ignem 


T'm    xBs^T^nKie   difficulties  which  the  commentators 

k&^f  V'xrd  :r.  this  fv^sssitfe  (and  for  a  detailed  account 

fi  ^x».-i  «<  IfcyT.e  and  Foibieer  ad  loc)  have  arisen, 

«$  r.  Jk.x'*^^'^^  '•'  v^^  principally  from  their  having  read 

ilb^  «^<Mf  rtafi»r«  ■■•  ieaore.  and  not  perceived  that 

Use  T«v  Jmd<«  ^ms  onsB^^TB  as  fir  as  teiemus  are  inters 

Cduauwy.  iiuvr.;?^  Ust  ibe  purpose  of  explaining,  on  the 

$ii^.'ii  «7'w  n&  :)ie  veiy  eiiddle  of  the  sentence,  a  difficulty 

«iv^  ^JKS  .-usi  rnK^r.ied  itself,  and  the  explanation  of 

>fc.v,*r    >»:.,..:   M\e   tven  deferred  by  any  other  writer 

....  J:;   s?r,;ec:ce  Imj  beei:  ci^mpieted.    The  difficulty  is 

C^,    :*    ^i'  S'^nls  i>t  ;he  i*ead  required  such  puriffcation, 

hv>»   .:?:.:  ::  ^A;•.v^.  :ha;  n-x  onlv  Anchises  himself,  but 

:h;'  v":r,;T  Tr/.A::  horws,  %ioad  so  short  time,  were  al- 

ri\«»ty  :r.  j>/.ss<">>Jon  of  Elysium?    This  difficulty  is  ex- 

|vA:n<vl   :r,  .he  two  (^renihetic  lines  onsouE ....  tE!ie- 

H'.'S :    As  tXtnr  ipy  difinrnt  dfi^rret  of  impurity  among 

«•« ,  i^,*   rl<rr   ^nr  di^fimi  degrtes  of  purification  re- 

^irrd  *ftfr  df^^:  tke  mortr  pure  requiring  a  less,  the 

•Wjt  f^xrr  a  5"nrc/«*,  decree:  therefore  you  see  me  and 

V*vr  c'-ker  /)>:f*ii  fYiemds  here  in  Dysium  already.  This 

evpKiiuition  ci\en.  the  account  of  the  punffcation,  broken 

orf  .It   lAiiurtR   k;m.    is   rt^sunied   in    the   words   dohec 

»ov;a  i»ir.s*o. ;  the  pun/icaiion  hy  water,  air,  or  fire,  goes 

*'H   HMi$:  fUih  rime  «i^  the  earthly  stains  are  thoroughly 
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purged  out  4rc,  We  have  thus  nol  only  a  happy  re* 
eoncilJaUon  of  the  two,  at  first  sight  discordant  and  ooii- 
tradietory,  facts  (the  necessity  of  the  purgation  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the  actual  presence  of  An* 
chises  and  the  other  Trojan  heroes,  so  soon  after  their 
deaths,  in  the  £lysian  fields),  but  we  have  the  sentence 
constructed  after  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  lU.  317^  671;  IV.  483;  V.  522  (§  II)  and 
6^9;  VL  83);  and  still  further,  we  get  rid  of  the  pal- 
pable absurdity  of  the  doctrine  embraced  by  Fea  and 
Thiol,  and  indeed  necessarily  flowing  f^om  the  con- 
junction of  DONsc  with  the  immediately  preceding  clause, 
viz.  that  £lysium  served  the  purpose  of  a  second  Pur- 
gatory. The  intercalatory  nature  of  the  two  lines  in 
question,  even  if  such  intercalation  had  not  been  accord- 
ing to  Virgil's  usual  habit,  is  rendered  suiTicienlly  clear 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  first  person  with 
those  lines,  the  carrying  on  of  that  person  through  them, 
and  the  sudden  dropping  of  it  at  their  termination.  A 
further  proof,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  en- 
tirely intercalatory  nature  of  these  lines,  is  unwittingly 
supplied  by  the  commentators  themselves,  some  of 
whom  (Heyne,  for  Instance)  think  that  the  text  would 
be  better  without  them,  and  others  of  whom  (BrunclL, 
for  instance)  actually  remove  them  out  of  their  position 
in  order  to  place  them  after  vers.  747.  The  genius  of 
modem  languages  not  permitting  so  considerable  a 
parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  I  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  my  translation  of  the  passage 
(see,  among  my  poems.  Six  Photographs  of  the  He- 
roic Times)  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  English,  the 
plan  which  Brunck  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  Latin,  and  transferring  the  paren- 
thetic lines  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  embody  them 
with  the  context. 

Inanes.  —  ''Ein  gewohnliches  Beiwort  des  Windes." 
Ladewig;   and    so,    as  appears  from  tlieir  citations,   it 
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has  been  understood  both  by  Wagoner  (Vhrg.  Br.  En,) 
and  Forbiger.  1  disagree,  and,  referring  Uie  epithet  to 
ALIAS,  understand  the  sense  to  be,  are  hung  up  inanes, 
to  the  winds,  i.  e.  are  hung  up  far  the  nnnds  to  blow 
through  their  unsubstantial  forms, 

Panduhtcr  sospuisas  ad  viirros.  —  La  Cerda's  argu- 
ments convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  shrewd 
guess  that  these  words  are  periphrastic  of  crucifixion. 


763. 

SILVIUS   ALBAmm   NOMEN   TUA   POSTUMA   PROLES 
QDEM   TIBI  LOMGASVO   SERUM   LAVINIA  CONJUX 
EDUCET  SaVlS   REGEM  REGOMOIIB   PARENTEM 


Begotten  in   your  old  age  (longaevo),   and  therefore 
too  late  (serum),  and  bom  after  your  death  (postuma). 


780. 

VIDEN   UT   GEMINAE   STANT   VERTICE   CRISTAE 
ET   PATER  IPSE   SUO    SUPERUM   JAM   SIGNAT   HONORE 


Anchises  points  out  Romulus  already  wearing  the 
double-crested  helmet  (geminae  vertice  cristae),  the 
honor  or  mark  of  distinction  (uomore)  which  he  \s  to 
wear  in  the  upper  world,  i.  e.  on  earth  (superum),  and 
with  which  honor  he  is  already  (jam)  stamped  (signat) 
by  the  Father  himself  (ipse  pater),  i.  e.  Jupiter.  The 
two  clauses  thus  form  one  connected  thought,  the  se- 
cond clause  being  explanatory  of  the  first. 

Pater  ipse  —  not  (with  Servius)  Mars,  but,  as 
Virgil's  *  Pater  ipse'  always  is  when  without  adjunct, 
Jupiter  : 

"ipse  paler,  media  nimborum  in  uocte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra." 

Georg.  /.  J!». 
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"Ipsa  yAter  itatuit,  <|ttid  mOBftrua  loM  mongrel/' 

"Ipse  pater  Danaie  animoe  vlreeque  veemidaa 
Snflicit" 

^Ji.  JL  617. 

St^nERVM  -^  is  not,  with  Donatus,  La  Cerda,  Voss, 
Heyrte,  and  PoAi^er,  Ihc  a!)brevlation  for  'snperonun*, 
and  dependent  on  wst  pater;  first,  because  ft  is 
distinctly  separated  from  ip«  pater  by  the  intervening 
stjo;  and  secondly,  because  signat  requires  it  fbr 
object.  It  is  the  accusative  of  tiie  adjective  'superus*, 
and  means,  not  (with  Servius)  ^deum*,  but  in  the  upper 
worid,  i.  e.  (the  speaker  being:  in  the  under-world)  on 
earth,  become  a  man,  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 

UoNORE  —  is  not  (with  Wagoner)  "ea  dignitale  oris, 
quae  in  ipso  Jove  exsplendescit;"  first,  because  Virgil 
had  too  good  taste  to  pay  Romulus  an  extravagant 
compliment,  wholly  unwarranted  even  by  any  tradition 
that  Romulus's  personal  appearance  was  of  such  ex- 
traordinary dignity;  and  secondly,  because  the  term 
'signare'  points  plainly,  not  to  any  general  dignity  of 
the  whole  appearance,  but  to  some  special  mark  or 
stamp,  and  what  special  mark  or  stamp  more  probable 
than  that  just  mentioned,  the  geminae  cristae,  by  which 
periphrasis  the  poet  has,  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect, 
thought  proper  to  designate  the  helmet  always  won) 
by  Romulus:  "ipsa  galea  perpetuum,  quantum  meminf, 
Romuli  Insigne."  Heyne.  Compare  the  application  of 
(his  very  term  'Hones',  to  the  purple  crest  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  Minos, 

''Tum  qua  ae  medium  capitis  discrimen  agrebat, 
Ecce  rcpente,  veliit  patrios  imitalus  honores. 
Puniccam  concussit  apex  in  vcrlice  cristam." 

«m,  498; 

and  for  proof  thai  it  was  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
religious  eliquclle  among  the  ancients,  as  the  *Rex  Dei 
gratia*   witnesses   il  to  be  among  the  moderns,    to  re- 
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present  human  and  earthly  honors  as  special  gifts  oi 
the  supreme  Deity,  compare  the  exactly  parallel 

"Quern  paler  ipse  deum  eeeptri  donavil  bonore." 

Oris,  268, 

I  think  it  probable,  though  1  am  not  in  a  condition 
categorically  to  prove  the  £acts,  first,  that  a  double- 
crested  helmet  was  an  ensijg^n ,  or  peculiar  equipment, 
of  Mars ;  compare  Valer.  Maximus,  L  6 :  ''Gognitum  pa- 
riter  atque  creditum  est,  Martem  patrem  tunc  populo 
suo  adfuisse.  Inter  caetera  hujusce  rei  manifesta  in- 
dicia galea  quoque  duabus  distincta  pinnis,  qua  cae- 
leste  caput  tectum  fuerat,  argumentum  praebuiL"  And 
secondly,  that  Romulus,  as  his  son,  wore  a  similar  hel- 
met; whence  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  term  'Mavor- 
lius\  vers.  778. 


782. 

EN    HUJTJS   NATE   AUSPICIIS   ILLA   INCLYTA   ROMA 
IMPERIUM    TERRIS   ANIMOS   AEOUABtr   OI.YMPO 
SEPTEMQUE   UNA    SIBl   MURO    CIRCUMDABIT    ARCES 
FELIX   PROLE   VIRUM    ORALIS    BERECYNTIA   MATER 
INVEHITUR   CURRU    PHRYGIAS    TURRITA    PER   URBES 
LAETA    DEUM    PARTU    CENTUM    COMPLEXA    NEPOTES 
OMNES   CAELICOLAS   OMNES   SUPERA   ALTA   TENENTES 


Byron,  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us 
the  reverse  of  this  fine  simile;   also  applied  to  Rome: 

''O  Rome!  my  country!  cily  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 


The  Niohe  of  nations!  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago." 

Ckilde  Harold's  Pilgrim.  IF.  78  .J-  79. 
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Pity,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this 
unusually  fine  image.  The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all 
by  the  confusion  which  it  makes  between  the  real  urn 
of  which  it  speaks  and  the  figurative  urn  of  the  lines 
immediately  preceding: 

'The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepaleres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tyber,  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress!" 

Otherwise  the  comparison  of  Rome,  in  her  present  de- 
solate state,  to  Niobe,  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil's  com- 
parison of  her,  in  her  palmy  state,  to  Cybele.  His 
previous  comparison  (Stanza  2  of  same  Canto)  of  Ve- 
nice to  the  turret -crowned  Cybele  is  one  of  a  different 
kind: 

"She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance  with  majestic  moUon, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 
And  such  she  was :  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers: 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;" 

the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  being 
only  between  the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  turret  crown 
of  the  Goddess,  and  not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of 
Virgil's,  to  the  children  of  the  Goddess  and  the  nations 
affiliated  to  the  city.  Byron's  idea  was  borrowed,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  fl*om  Sabellicus,  de  Venetae 
Urbis  situ  narratio  (Taur.  1527),  Lib,  L  fol  202:  "Quo 
fit,  ul,  qui  supeme  urbem  contempletur,  turritam  lellu- 
ris  imaginem  medio  oceano  figuratam  se  putet  in- 
spicere." 
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811. 


'f  ■ 


MUMAM    gUI    LEGIBUS    ORBEM 
FtJNDABlT 

r      ■ 


It 


''Primum  dare  leges  urbi."  Warner. 

I  think,  ralher  'qui  per  leges  Romam  reddet  urbem ; 
qui  aedificabit  urbetn  supra  legibus  quasi  supra  fun- 
damento' ;  who  wiU  by  means  of  laws  make,  us  it  ware, 
a  new  city;  compare  Justin,  II.  7:  "Sed  civilati 
(Athenis  sciz.)  nulfae  tun^  leges  erant;  quia  libido 
regum  pro  legibus  habebatur.  Legitur  itaque  Solon 
....  qui  velut  novam  clvitatem  legibus  conderet. 
Wagner  has  however,  1  think,  done  well  in  rfejeciih 
Heyne's  reading  •primus'  and  substituting  i>toMAM; 
to  liis  arguments  in  favor  of  which  reading  1  can  add 
that  I  have  found  it  in  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I 
have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  passage, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden  9  also  that  Bers- 
mann  informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 

The  passage  seems  to   have  been   present    to   the 

recollection  of  Calpumius,  when  he  wrote  the  following 

lines  (Eclog.  I.  65): 

"Altera  reg:na  Numae,  qui  primus  ovantia  cacde 
Agtnina,  Romuleis  t\  adhuc  ardenlla  eastris 
Paeit  opus  doouit,  jussitque  aiUatibcM  armis 
Inter  sacra  iubati  hon  inter  bella,  aonare/' 

813. 

Cai   DEIN0£  SUBIBIT 
OTIA   OUl    RUMPET    PATKIAK    K£SIDlvSOU£   MOVEBIT 
TULLUS    IN   ARMA    VIROS    £T   MM   DCSUETA   TaiDJAPaJS 
AGMINA. 


Observe  the  fine  effect,    first,   of  the  postponement  of 
the  name  until  after  the  introductory  cui movebit. 
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and  then  of  its  position  in  lli6  bei^inning  of  the  ntm 
line  and  in  close  connexion  with  in  arma.  Tou  almost 
see  Tuilus  calling  out  the  soldiers,  you  altn6st  hear 
their  rallying  cry  —  "Tuilus!  Tuilus!"  See  Coram. 
En.  IL  246, 


817. 

POPULARIBUS    AURIS 


Quem  neque  periculi  lempestas  neque  honoris  aura 
potuit  .  .  .  .  de  suo  cursu  ....  demovere."  Cic.  Sexi, 
47.  eoctr. 


844. 

PARVOOtTE   POTETfTEM 


PABRicnm 


^ Reich  in  4er  Armuih,  Bezeichnung  des  Geniigsamen." 

Ladewig. 

^Qui  etiam  in  parva  re  domestica  ob  parsinHMiiam  et 

eoniiaentiam  dives  est."  Forbiger. 

{  have  Jio  doubt  hov^ever  that  the  true  meaning  is 
pofver/kl  <m  a  Utile;  possessed  of  smaH  means  but 
great  power.  This  meaning  is  not  only  stronger,  but 
harmonises  better  both  with  the  history  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  *potens*,  which, 
like  our  English  powerful,  expresses,  not  what  the  per- 
son is  in  himself,  or  absolutely  considered,  but  what 
he  is  in  relation  to  others.  Compare  {£n.  1. 66SJ :  ^Mea 
magna  potential"  by  means  of  whom  I  am  able  to 
command  the  world.  ^Uoc  maxime  convenire  in  Alci- 
biadem  videbaUir,  quod  el  potenUor  et  mcyor,  quam 
privatus,    existimabatur:    multos    enim   Hberalitate   de- 
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vinxeraty  plures  etiam  opera  foreoai  suos  reddideral' 
Nkp.  Alcid.  HI.  4;  where  ^e  Bremi's  Annot 

^Habet  bene  ao  pudke  edudain,  ignaram  artia  meretrictAe. 
Mea  est  potena,  procax,  magnifica,  sumptuosa,  nobilis." 

Ter.  Heaut,  II.  1.  14: 

where  Perlet:  "Pot ens,  amatori  imperansJ*  Also 

"Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri." 

Hoiu  Od,  L  3.  1; 

and  En,  L  84. 


850. 

CAELIQUE   MEATUS 
DESCRIBENT   RADIO   £T   SURGENTIA    SIDERA   DICENT 


"Caeli  MEATUS,  h.  e.  siderum  cursus."  Heyne. 

I  think  not,  the  stars  being  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  next  line;  but  the  'Circuli',  or  great  heavenly 
Circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Germanicus  Caesar  in  his 
Aratea:  "Lacteus,  Tropicus  Cancri,  Tropicus  Capricomi, 
Aequinoctialis,  Zodiacus."  That  these  Circles  are  the 
MEATUS  CAELi  of  Virgil,  is  ftirther  rendered  probable, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Germ.  Caesar, 
after  the  description  of  these  Circles,  passes  immediately 
to  the  description  of  the  'orientia  et  occidentla'  (*sidera*), 
just  as  in  our  text  Virgil  passes  from  the  caeu  mxatus 
to  the  suRGENTiA  smERA*,  sccoudly,  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  these 'Circuit  *  (viz.  Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated 
by  the  same  Germanicus,  *via  soils': 

"Una  via  est  solis  hissenis  lucida  signis.** 

Fragtn,  lU.  1: 

and  thirdly,  by  the  application  of  the  term  *re-meare' 
by  the  same  author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sun  to 
that  point  in  his  circle,  from  whence  he  had  set  out: 

—  •*Namque  anno  solem  rcraeare  vidcbis. 
Movent  undo  suos  currus  per  sig^na  volafites.** 
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Compare  ApolK  Rhod.  of  the  Cirel^^  on  the  annillary 
sphere : 

Argon.  JIL  137. 


853. 

PACISQUE    IMPON£R£    MOREM 


^'Pacis  praeferrem,  cujus  mos  est,  ut  stipendia  et  tri* 
bula  imponantur  victis  gentibus  et  provinciis  et  ita  pax 
concilietur,  liberatis  ab  regio  et  alieno  jure."  Burmann. 
""Leges  pacis  ponere,  ferre,  ut  Aen.  I.  264  (268):  'mo- 
resque  viris  et  moenia  ponet'."  Heyne,  V,  L. 

The  former  of  these  interpretations  is  wholly  erro- 
neous; the  latter  an  approach,  a  distant  approach  to 
the  truth;  a  pale,  meagre  shadow  of  the  strong  and 
manly  original.  'Imponere'  is  not  'ponere,  ferre',  nor 
does  the  sentence  correspond  to  "moresque  viris  et 
moenia  ponet."  And  first,  Mmponere*  is  not  'ponere, 
ferre ',  because  it  is  always  and  invariably  to  im-pose, 
to  place  or  set  one  thing  over  another  thing;  and  ge- 
nerally in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  commands 
the  latter,  dominates.    So 

—  '*Has  leges  aeternaquc  foedera  certis 
Imposuit  Natura  locis." 

Georg.  L  60, 

—  ''Domiilumque  potentem 
imposuit.*' 

£n,  n.  eii. 

'  ''Imponent  montibus  arces." 

En,  VL  774, 

"Quodque  vinim  toti  properans  imponere  mundo." 

LucAPi.  III.  393. 

"Quihus  rebus  effectum  est,  ut  .  .  .  .  Philippus 

regnum  Macedoniae,  Graeciae  et  Asiae  cervicibus,  velut 
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JugKUMsaervituUs^  inpoaeret.'.'  Jqstin.  VI.  9.  AiMlsoin 
Ihe  passage  before  us,  impose  morem  pacis  upam  ike 
conquered  nations  ('debeUatis  populis ' ) ;  set  xobem  paqs 
('velui  jugum')  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  con^ 
them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Secondly,  the 
words  quoted  by  Heyne  from  the  first  Book,  "mores- 
que  viris  et  moenia  ponet,"  are  not  parallel;  CaJ  be- 
cause '  mores '  in  that  context  may,  and  most  probably 
does,  comprehend  'mores  belli'  (compare  "Mos  eral 
Hesperio  in  Latio  "  &c.  £n.  VII.  601)  as  well  as  'mores 
pacis  * ;  i.  e.  means  the  entire  manners  of  the  nation; 
fb)  because  those  'mores*  were  not  imposed  upon 
conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his  own  people, 
and  therefore  (c)  use  made,  not  of  the  strong  Urn- 
ponere',  Implying  compulsion,  but  of  'ponere*,  a  term 
so  mild  as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  'mores'  and 
*  moenia*. 

The  Italians  preserve  In  their  imporre  the  Latin 
term  in  its  original  sense:  '*Sul  quale  (sciz.  s^ggio)  4 
assiso  il  Papa  in  contegno  composto  insieme  di  dignita 
e  d!  bont^  in  atto  di  stendere  il  braccio  destro,  e 
nella  mossa  d*  imporre,  consigliare,  e  proteggere; 
azione  che  il  Milizia  nelle  sue  lettere  paragona  a  quella 
maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio."  Nibby,  Roma  Modema, 
Part,  I.  p.  116, 

In  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig  36, 
and  the  Dresden,  I  have  found  paqs  ,  the  s  being  how- 
ever in  the  first  nienlioned  a  correction.  Paqs  is  also, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mailtaire,  the  reading  of  tlie 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Robert  Stephens,  and  Burmann.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  Henry  Stephens,  N.  Hein- 
sius and  Bersmann  have  'paci';  the  latter  however 
informing  us  that  his  MS.  has  pacis.  Pierius  says: 
"*Pacique  imponere  morem'.  In  Longobardico 
el  quibusdam  aliis  codicibus  vetustis  pacis  legitur, .... 
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quam  lectionem  Servius  agnoscit."  All  which  considered, 
PAas  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  autho- 
rity of  the  by  far  loo  much  esteemed  Medicean,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Between  our  text  so  read  and  understood,  and  the 

"Romanos  rerum  dominos  genteraque  togalam" 

of  the  first  Book,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  botli  passages  being  that  of  the 
Romans  commanding  the  whole  world  in  peace.  See 
Comment  En.  L  283, 


858. 

mc   REM    ROMANAM    MAGNO    TURBANTE   TUMULTU 
SISTET   EQUES    STERNET  POENOS   GALLUMQUE   REBELLEM 


Heyne's  two  Comments,  "eques,  ad  majorem  dignitatem 

pro  bellator,  dux,'' "Alii   distinguunt  post  sistet 

EQUES ;  nil  refert,**  and  Voss's  translation, 

''Der  -wird  das  Rdmische  Heil  in  deoo  Stunn  des  grossen 

Tumultes 
Halten  zu  Ross,  und  den  Poener  zerstreun"  &c^ 

not  only  show  how  little  those  scholars  understood  the 
passage,  but  make  nonsense  of  it;  eques  belongs  to 
STERKET  only,  and  with  it  expresses  the  compound  idea 
fide  over.  Compare  (Prop.  IV.  3.  38)  "curral  eques," 
ride;  and  see  Comm.  En.  II.  199,  Marcellus,  eques 
STERNET  POENOS,  wHl  tread  the  enemy  under  his  horse's 
hoofs,  and,  by  so  doing,  sistet  rem  romanam,  firmly 
re-establish  the  tottering  Roman  State,  Sistet  is  opposed 
to  STERNET,  and  is  rendered  emphatic  by  its  position,  viz. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  followed  by  a  sudden 
pause;  see  Comm.  En,  II.  246. 
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866. 

OUIS    STREPITUS    CIRCA    COMITUM    OUANTDM    INSTAR    IN    IPSO 


There  are  two  opinions  concerning  Ihe  meaning  of  m 
STAR  in  this  passage: 

First,  that  of  Servius,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Pom- 
ponius  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  andVoss:  "Instar; 
Simililudo.*'  Servius.  "Quantum  instar;  quanta  simi- 
litudo."  Sabinus.  "Instar,  similitudo  cum  illo  ipso 
Claudio  Marcello  quinquies  Consule."  Wagner  f  F.  Br, 
En.);  and  to  the  same  effect,  Forbiger  and  Voss. 
The  other,  that  of  Donalus,  adopted  by  Heyne:  "Placet 
mihi  instar  ejus,  h.  e.  corporis  forma;  sed  cur  lenebrae 
caput  ejus  fuscaverint,  nosse  cupio."  Donatus.  "Veri- 
simile  (it,  nove  h.  I.  instar  positum  esse  pro  exempio 
magnae  dignitatis,  specie  augusta  corporis."    Heyne. 

I  am  hardy  enough  not  only  to  disagree  with  both 
opinions,  but  to  think  that  'instar'  never  has  either 
of  the  two  meanings  thus  assigned  to  it,  but  always 
and  in  every  instance,  the  one,  single  meaning,  amount: 

"Instar  montis  equum." 

Fm.  II.  15; 

not,  ahorse  like  a  mountain,  h\xi  a  horse  the  amount 
of  a  mountain,  i.  e.  equal  to  —  equivalent  to  — 
a  mountain, 

''Insulsissimus  est  homo,  nee  sapit  pueri  instar 
Bimuli." 

Catull.  XVII.  12; 

not  like  a  two-year-old  child,  but  the  amount  of  a 
two-year-old  child;  as  much  as  a  two-year-old  child; 
equal  to  —  equivalent  to  —  a  two-year-old  child. 

''Hastaque  terribill  surg-ens  per  nubila  gyro 
Instar  habet  silvae." 

Claud.  Rapt,  Pros.  II.  24; 

not  like  a  wood,  but  the  amount  of  a  wood;  equi- 
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valeni  to  a  wood,  or,   as  is  vulg^arly  said  in  Eng^lisii, 

as  good  as  a  wood. 

"Ciyus  (equi  sciz.)  instar  pro   aede  Veneris  Genitricis 

postea  dedieavit"    Sueton.  Jul  Caes.  61;  i.  e.  a  statue, 

not  merely  like  or  of  the  same  form,   but  of  the 

same   size,    as   the  horse;    a   counterpart  of  the 

horse. 

"Sed  scelus  hoc  meriti  pondus  et  instar  habet." 

Ovid.  Eeroid.  II.  30; 

not  a  crime  like  a  merit,  but  a  crime  which  counts 
as  a  merit,  which  has  the  weight  and  value  (amount, 
'  Werth',  'GehaW)  of  a  merit, 

^Ci^us  viri  magnitudo  multorum  voiuminum  instar  ex- 
igit"  Vell.  Paterc.  II.  29;  requires,  not  the  likeness 
of  many  volumes,  but  the  amount  of  many  volumes. 
^Ambitus  terrae  totius,  quae  nobis  videtur  immensa, 
ad  magnitudinem  universitatis  instar  brevis  obtinet 
puncti.**    Ammian.  XV.  1. 

The  precise  meaning  of  'instar*  in  the  last  of  which 
passages,  and,  by  consequence,  in  all  the  others  (viz. 
that  it  signifies  simply  amount)  seems  to  me  to  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Macrobius's  "Physici  terram 
ad  magnitudinem  circi,  per  quern  volvitur  sol,  puncti 
modum  obtinere  docuere."  Somn.  Scip.  I.  16;  the 
meaning  remaining  unaltered  in  Ammian,  if  you  substi- 
tute *  modum*  for  *  instar*,  and  in  Macrobius,  if  you  sub- 
stitute *  instar*  for  *  modum*.  And  such  precisely  is 
the  meaning  of  instar  in  our  text:  quantum  instar  in 
IPSO,   what  an  amount  in  himself!    how  much  in  him! 

The  error  into  which  lexicographers  and  commen- 
tators have  fallen,  of  understanding  'instar'  to  mean 
' similitudo' ,  has,  I  think,  plainly  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  generally  to  the  word  *  instar* 
(amount)  was  added  (as  in  all  the  above  cited  ex- 
amples) a  genitive  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  the 
amount;  such  form  of  expression  not  being  usual  in 
modern    h'vnguages ,    expositors    fell   naturally   into   the 
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error  of  understanding  Mnslar'  to  mean,  not  the  abso- 
lute  amount  (German  Gehalt)  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
but  its  similitude  or  proportion  to  some  other  object. 
On  the  contrary,  and  as  I  think  the  above  quoted  ex- 
amples sufTicienily  show,  *instar'  is  always  and  in  itself 
the  absolute  amount,  ' Gehalt* ,  ^modus',  of  the  object 
spoken  of,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  comparative  force, 
unless  when,  as  in  the  above  cited  examples,  an  object 
(in  the  genitive)  is  placed  beside  it,  with  which  to 
compare  the  'instar'  of  the  subject  spoken  of;  and 
accordingly  in  our  text,  there  being  no  genitive,  no 
object  of  comparison,  ikstar  is  simply  amount  (Ge- 
halt): ouAMTDM  iNSTAR  IN  IPSO,  how  great  an  amount  in 
himself/  how  much  in  him! 


879. 

HEU   PIETAS    HEU   PRISCA   FIDES   INVICTAOUE   BELLO 
DEXTERA   NON   ILLI   SE   O^ISQUAM   IMPUKE   TUUSSET 
OBVnJS    ARMATO    SEU   CUM    PEDES   IRET   IN    HOSTEM 
SEC    SPUMANTIS    EQUI    FODERET   CALCARIBUS   ARMOS 


Not  spoken  of  tlie  virtues  actually  possessed  by  Mar- 
cellus,  but  of  the  virtues  he  would  have  exhibited,  had 
he  lived;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  mourn  for  the  loss  in 
the  bud,  of  a  /lower  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  woidd 
have  been  so  lovely.  The  words  from  non  illi  as  far 
as  ARMOS  are  but  an  amplification,  or  filling  up,  of  the 
idea  already  shortly  set  before  the  reader  in  the  three 
emphatic  words  invicta  bello  dextera. 
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883. 

HKU  MISERANDE  PUER  SI  QUA  FATA  ASPERA  RUMPAS 
TU  MARCELLUS  ERIS  MANIBUS  DATE  LILTA  PLENIS 
PURPUREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES  ANIMAMQUE  NEPOTIS 
HIS  SALTEM  ACCUMTJLEM  DONIS  ET  FDNGAR  WANT 
MUNERE 


HeD    MISERANDE    PUER    SI    QUA    FATA   ASPERA    RUMPAS    TU    MAR- 

CELLUs  ERIS.  —  "Si  QUA  via  QC  rationc  fata  rumpas, 

tarn  durum  falum  effug^ere  tibi  liceal,  lu  ad  M.  Marcelli, 
b.  Punico  II.  clari,  nomen  ac  j^loriam  es  perventurus." 
Heyne. 

"Vide,  an  in  fine  vs.  883  reclius  posueris  exclamandi 
signum,  ul  hoc  dical  poela:  ulinam  rumpas  aliquo 
modo  fala  asperti!  Sic  efficielur,  ut  nomen  Marcelli,  — 
non  jam  illius,  qui  bello  Punico  secundo  magnas  res 
gessil,  sed  ipsius  filii  Octaviae  —  hie  demum  positum 
singularem  habeat  vim  ad  miseralionem  movendam.'* 
Wagner. 

Each  crilic  is  half  right  and  half  wrong;  Wagner  is 
right  that  the  person  meant  by  marcellus  is  the  son 
of  Octavia ,  but  wrong  that  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas 
is  an  exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  thai  the  words  si 
guA  fata  ASPERA  RUMPAS  express  the  condition  on  which 
the  lad  will  become  Marcellus,  viz.  if  he  does  not  die 
prematurely,  but  wrong  that  marcellus  means  a  Mar-^ 
ceUus,  a  second  Marcellus^  and  not  proj)erly  Marcellus^ 
the  son  of  Octavia.  The  whole  meaning  is  certainly 
and  beyond  doubt:  Ah/  boy  to  be  pitied,  only  live  and 
thou  shall  be  the  gentle  knight ,  the  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  honesty,  the  invincible  warrior;  in  one  word, 
,  thou  shall  be  Marcellus.  The  gist  of  the  passage  is 
that  the  *puer',  the  young  son  of  Octavia,  would  be 
only  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  560)  the  *spes  Marcelli',  the 
promise  of  Marcellus,  not  be  really  Marcellus  ,  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  Marcellus,   until  grown  up;    bul  he 
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was  fated  not  lo  g^row  up;  was  not  to  break  through 
his  FATA  ASPERA,  and  therefore  Anchises  (in  imagination) 
throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb;  observe ,  not  on  Mar- 
cellus's  tomb,  but  upon  the  tomb  nepotis,  of  Anchises' 
descendant,  the  young  son  of  Octavia. 

Manibos  date  uua  plenis  purpureos  spargam  flores  &c, 

'^ith  roses  and  the  lily  buds, 
Ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn. 
And  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was. 
Thus  early  from  us  torn." 

Allan  Ramsay's  beautiful  Ode  sacred  to  Ike  wiemoiy 
of  Anne,  Duchess  of  EamiUon. 


898. 

HIS   UBl   TOM   NATUM   ANCHISES   UNAQUE   SIBYLLAM  ^ 
PROSEQUITUR   DICTIS    PORTAQUE  EMITTIT    EBURNA 
ILLE   VIAM   SECAT   AD   NAVES   SOaOSyUE   REVISIT 
TUM    SE   AD    CAJETAE    RECTO   FERT   LFTTORE    PORTUM 


''Quae  postquam  multa  perpessus  nocte  Cupido 
Effugit,  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni 
Evolat  ad  superos,  porlaquc  evadit  eburna." 

The  words  *  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni'  in  this 
plain  imitation  of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  ele- 
gant Ausonius  (Cupid.  Cruc,  101 ),  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  Virgil  means  lo  describe,  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  not  alone  Eneas's  return  from  the  under- 
world, but,  at  the  same  time,  his  awaking  out  of  the 
dream  in  which  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last 
intimate)  his  visit  to  the  under-world  had  been  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation,  with  which 
this  termination  of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Eneis  has 
been  visiled  by  Heyne,  and  others  whose  opinions 
have  weight  with  the  public,  1  think  it  impossible  to 
imagine    any    denouement  more   simple,   natural,    and 
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(even   in  VirgiTs   own  Ifme  and  before  it  had  become 
classical  from  his  use  of  it)  classical  and  poetical. 

LiTTORE.  —  In  this  instance  as  in  some  few  others 
1  justify  Wagner's  deviation  from  the  Heynian  reading. 
LiTTORE  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mi  mite',  first,  because 
required  in  order  to  show  that  the  journey  from  Cuma 
to  Cajeta  was  made  (as  the  following  verse,  no  less 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case,  shows  it  was  made)  by 
sea  (recto  littore,  right  along  the  shore,  coastwise, 
i.  e.  coasting);  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  reading  (according  to  Foggini)  of  the  Medicean, 
and  (according  to  Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment, 
but  is  recognised  besides  both  by  Servius  {adAen.III.16) 
and  Donalus,  the  former  however  alone  understanding 
the  passage  correctly,  the  latter,  by  some  egregious 
blunder,  supposing  that  Eneas  walked  along  the  shore 
all  the  way  to  Cajela,  and  only  there  at  last  met  his 
fleet.  I  have  myself  examined  only  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden  MSS.  respecting  the  passage.  In 
both  the  former  1  have  found  littore,  in  the  latter 
*limite'.  Littore  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena 
Ed.  of  1475,  of  both  the  Heinsii,  both  the  Stephenses, 
and  Bersmann ;  also  of  Burmann  and  La  Cerda.  The 
silence  of  Pierius  shows  that  he  found  no  variety  of 
reading.  Compare,  En.  ¥111.57 :  "Ripis  et  recto  fluniine;" 
straight  along  the  river's  bank. 


ADDENDA  ET   CORRIGENDA. 


I.  p.  1.     Line  3  Arom  bottom,   complete  the  verse 
by  adding:  genus  unde  latimum 

I.  p.  2.  Line  3  from  bottom,  instead  of  247,  read  246, 

I.  p.  2.  Dele  the  two  last  lines. 


I.  p.  4.  Line  7  from  bollom,  instead  of  484.  VL  84. 
741.  882,  read  483;  VL  83,  739. 

I.  p.  5.  After  line  3  ft-om  bollom,  add: 
and  Slalius's  personified  Pielas 

Saevum  ....  Jovem,  Parcasqiie  nocentes 
Vociferans,  seseque  polls,  et  luce  rdicta 
Descensuram  £rebo,  et  Stygios  jam  malle  Penates: 
^Quld  me',  ait,  *ut  sacvis  auimanlum,  ac  sacpe  Deorum 
Obstaturam  animis,  princeps  natura,  creabasT' 

Theb,  XL  462. 

I.  p.  9.  Firsl  line,  instead  of  Metempsychosis  of  U^^ 
Eneis,  read  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  limes, 

I.  p.  16.   Line  6  from  bollom,  instead   of  step,   o^ 
walk,  read  step,  walk,  or  go, 

L  p.  16.   Line  3  from  bottom,    substitute   a   perioc^ 
for  the  semicolon ;  and   dele  the  whole  of  the  subse- 
quent clause. 

L  p.  20.  Line  3  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
For  an  additional  argument  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was 
outside  the  career  of  the  winds,  see  Comm.  EnJVL.566. 

I.  p.  26.  Line  13  from  bottom,  instead  of  Catal., 
read  Catil. 

I.  p.  32.  Line  19  from  lop,  instead  of  313,  read  311. 

L  p.  67.  Line  15  from  top,  instead  of  Catalioa,  read  • 

Catilina, 

I.  p.  110.  Line  7  from  bottom,  instead  of  568,  read 
505  : 

I.  p.  111.  After  line  11  from  bollom,  add: 
P.  S.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  word  *cris- 
pare'  by  Amniian*s  use  of  it,  XIV.  2,  in  connexion 
with  *tela';  XX.  4,  in  connexion  with  'missilia';  and 
XXVIJ.  10,  in  connexion  with  *haslas'.  In  each  of 
the  three  places  the  sense  is  equally  good  whether  with 
his  editors,  J.  A.  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  we  understand 
it  to  mean  'vibrarej  or,  as  I  have  ventured  to  explain 
it  in  our  text,  to  grasp;  hold  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand. 


I.  p.   123.  Alter  last  line  inserl  the  following: 

423. 

JAMQIK    ASCLNOF.BANT    COLLEM    QUI   PLURIMUS    URBl 
IMMINET    ADVERSASOUE    ASPECT  AT    DESUPER    ARCES 

EuRip.  Hippd.  29. 

*^4^aidQa  dia  to  xakkog  ^faa^'aoa  avvov  vove  fuv 
antXd-ovzog  «tg  T^oi^fjva  id{yvaaxo  uqov  A(pQo^ 
diT7]g  7ta(fa  vrjv  Axqonokiv^  oit-ev  ijv  xad'OQap  vtjv 
TQoi^rjvay  Diod.  Sicul.  IV.  62. 


I.  p.  125.  Line  6  from  bottom,  instead  of  'Alfleri*, 
read  *the  Baskerville*.  [Note.  Alfieri  wrote  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Eneis  on  the  margin  of  a  Baskerville's 
Virgil,  which,  happily,  is  still  preser\'ed  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library,  in  Florence.  Having  seen  and  examined 
the  volume  when  1  was  in  Florence  in  1850,  and  ob- 
served that  it  contained  many  corrections  of  the  text 
in  the  handwriting  of  Alfieri  (ex.  gr.  at  vers.  436  ol 
the  fourth  Book,  the  'dederis'  of  the  Baskerville  text 
has  been  altered  into  'dederif,  and  the  note  "i.  e. 
Enea"  appended  in  the  margin),  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  text  affixed  side  by  side  to  Alfieri*s  Trans- 
lation (in  his  Opere,  Brescia,  1809),  was  this  Basker- 
villian  text  so  corrected  by  Alfieri  himself,  and  have 
accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  Commentaries 
spoken  of  an  "Alfieri*s  text"  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Baskervillian.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore I  discovered  my  error,  and  observed  that  the  text 
affixed  to  Alfieri's  Translation  is  not  the  Baskervillian 
so  corrected  by  Alfieri,  but  the  original  Baskervillian. 
I  have  therefore  to  request  my  readers  to  consider  the 
text  which  in  the   early  part   of    these  Commentaries, 
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1  speak  or  as  Alfieri's  and  dislincl  from  the  Baskerville, 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Baskerville  itself, 
and  to  excuse  an  error  into  which  I  have  been  led  by 
Alfieri's  editors  themselves,  who,  publishing  his  Trans- 
lation after  his  death,  have,  I  know  not  whether  to 
say  ignorantly  or  negligently,  but  certainly  very  in- 
juriously to  the  Translator,  affixed  to  his  Translation 
a  text  often  materially  difTerent  from  that  from  which 
he  translated;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  and  at  vers.  429  of  Book  I,  where,  while  Alfieri 
himself  translates  flrom  'op tare*,  his  affixed  text  has 
'aptare']. 

I.   p.   137.  Line   5   from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 

Ninthly,    because    it    is    'Dea    supereminet 

omnes'  in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid 
(Meiam,  III.  178): 

'*Sicut  erant,  viso  nudac  sua  pcctora  Nyaiphae 
Pcrcusscrc  viro,  subitisque  ululatibus  omne 
Implevere  nemus.  circumfusaeque  Dianam 
Corporibus  tcxcre  suis.     Tamen  altior  illis 
Ipsa  Dea  est,  colloque  tonus  supereminet  omnes.'* 

I.  p.  147.  Line  6  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
That  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic 
(see  Comni.  En.  11.  246)  armaque,  seems  to  me  to 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  address  of  Jason  to  Aeetes,  of  which  Ilioneus's 
address  to  Dido  is  a  copy: 

—  "A«i  J«  TO*  rfdri 
Il(fo<p^wi^  it^ufp  A^ii'i  -d^oTiv  tmoxiaai  afioifiijv, 
Lit    ovr  ^uv^ofiuiai  yi  ktXnuait  ftrt  itv    aXkov 
Jfifioy  a(f>(fUT6^oi(Tiy  vno  axrfTttQOKri  dnfiaaaat,** 

Apollon.  Rood.  III.  392. 

I.  p.  150.  Top  line,  deie  the  words  enclosed  in 
parenthesis;  and  after  line  19  from  top,  add: 

The  form  of  expression  has  been  borrowed  by  Sta- 
tins, Theb.  L  683: 
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"Nec  sic  avcrsum  Kama  M^^cenis 
Volvil  iter;" 

a  road  so  entirely  turned  away  from  Mycenae, 

I.  p.  163.  Lasl  line,  alter  Period  add:  Compare  (^iEk. 
VL  567): 

''Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fatcri  /' 

where  the  order  of  lime  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
order  of  slalemenl.  See  (below,  in  these  Addenda) 
Comment  on  that  passage. 

I.  p.  168.  Line  12  from  top,  after  toils,  add:  also 
in  SlaUus  (neb.  IIL  2): 

"Noctc  sub  ancipiti,  quamvis  humcnlibus  astris 
Longiis  ad  Auroram  superek  labor.*' 

II.  p.  41.  Line  5  ftrom  bottom,  instead  of  484.  VI. 
84,  741  and  882,  read  483;  V.  522  (§11);  VL  83,  739. 

IL  p.  55.  After  line  8  fi*om  top,  add:  (compare 
"Hunc  neque  divisis  cepissent  Pergama  muros."  Stat. 
Silv,  I.  1.  11), 

n.  p.  75.  Line  11  fi-om  top,  instead  of  I.  4.  read 
L  4.  1. 

II.  p.  109.  Line  18  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
See  also  the  use  made  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (IV.  940) 
of  the  exactly  corresponding  Greek  term,  nf.^a^  to  ex- 
press the  whole  skirt,  or  petticoat  part,  of  the  female 
dress : 

and  the  confirmatory  statement  of  Nonius,  that  the  term 
limbus '  was  applied  not  merely  to  the  sewed-on  border, 
but  to  the  garment  itself  on  which  the  border  was 
sewed:  "Limbus,  muliebre  vestimentum  quod  purpuram 
in  imo  habet." 

n.  p.  110.  After  line  19  from  top,  insert:  Nay,  she 
is  even  represented  by  Apollon.  Rhodius  (IV.  1309) 
as  issuing  nau(paivovoa  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter: 

—  **Ai  not*  A&fpnir, 
Apfofitntt   'i'^rMi-oc  «p'  vdwn  /I'fAoMnirro." 
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n.  p.  118.  After  lino  19  fjrom  top,  add: 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  pie- 
tematural  light  on  the  head  of  lulus  was  considered 
as  of  the  happiest  omen ,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
a  preternatural  light  on  his  head,  as  because  It  had 
its  seat  in  his  apex,  1.  e.  in  the  topmost,  talismanic 
lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  see  En.  IV.  698  and 
Comment  /F.  €91,  §  V. 

II.  p.  121.   Line   15  from  top,   instead   of  484;  V. 
525.  read  483;  V.  522,  §  II. 

II.  p.  125.  Line  20  from  top,  aAer  Period  add: 

"Si  quacras,  ubi  tit  formosi  mater  luli: 
Occidit,  a  duro  sola  relicta  viro." 

Ovid,  Heroid.   VIL  S3, 

III.  p.  26.  Line  7  from  top,  dele  from  Mento  mar- 
more'  as  far  as  ffives  with  it  (line  10)  inclusive. 

III.  p.  27.  After  line  8  from  lop,  add: 
P.  S.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked:  ^If  the  radical 
meaning  of  Menlus'  be,  as  slated  in  the  above  Com- 
ment, pliant,  supple,  ductile ,  and  if  Menlare  arcus, 
remos,'  be  to  render  bows  and  oars  supple,  to  take^ 
the  rigidity  out  of  bows  and  oars,  viz,  by  frequent 
straining;  and  lugging  of  Ihein,  how  are  we  to  explain 
such  expressions  as  Virgil's  "lentus  in  umbra"  (Eel. 
I.  4),  Horace's  "lentus  speclalor"  (EpisL  11,  1,  178), 
and  Siliiis's  "lentando  fervida  bella"  (VIII.  11)?"  To 
Ihis  question  I  reply  that  in  all  these  instances,  and 
I  believe  in  every  other  instance  which  may  be  adduced 
of  a  similar  use  of  'lentus'  and  Menlare*,  these  terms 
retain  more  or  less  of  the  primitive  sense  assigned 
to  them  in  tlie  above  Comment;  that  Virgil's  ''lentus 
in  umbra"  and  Horace's  "lentus  spectator"  express 
the  state  opposite  to  that  of  exertion,  tension  and  rigidity 
(German,  Spannung),  that  slate  in  which  the  muscles, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  mind,  or  more  probably  in  each 
of  the  just  mentioned  instances ,    both  body  and  mind. 
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(he  whole  iinliv  idiial  .  i>  in  ;i  rel.ixt'd,  iiiH^xerlol, 
inactive,  listless  stale;  in  that  state  which  as  near  as 
possible  approaches  to  thai  of  a  bow  in  ils  unslrung 
(ientus*)  slate,  and  that  ^lentando  fervida  bella"  applied 
by  Silius  to  Fabius  Cunctator,  expresses  the  well  known 
tactics  of  that  General,  his  rendering;  wars,  which  had 
been  previously  vehement  Cconcita',  *  fervida'),  languid 
and  relaxed ;  his  depriving  them  of  their  tension  and 
rigidity,  unstringing  them  as  it  were,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  stale  of  pliant  listiessness;  making  them  dull 
and  slow. 

The  difficulty  which  commentators  and  lexicographers 
have  found  in  explaining  Menlus*  (and  a /brtiori  in  e\ 
plaining  Men  tare*)  has  arisen  from  there  being  no 
corresponding  term  in  modern  languages;  no  word  used 
to  express,  according  to  circumstances,  both  active 
and  passive  pliancy;  both  the  active  pliancy  (sup- 
pleness) of  the  serpent's  spine  (0\aD.  Metam.  IIL  66), 
of  the  wrestler  or  warrior  (see  Servius's  quotation  from 
Ennius  above),  of  Neaera's  arms  (Hor.  Epod.  XT\  6), 
and  the  passive  pliancy  of  wax,  birdlime,  the  willow, 
the  ductile  and  malleable  metals,  oars,  bows,  dying 
Camilla's  neck,  the  listless  spectator  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
indolent  sleeper  or  lounger  in  the  shade;  I  might  add, 
of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  when  the  oars  **in  lento  luclantur 
marmore  "  (En.  VII.  28),  struggle  with  difficulty  through 
the  water,  which  has  become  listless  and  inactive 
("maria  pigro  flxa  languore. "  Senec,  Agam.  161)  and 
no  longer  helps  the  oars  on  by  ils  own  proper  molion, 

IIL  p.  33.  Alter  line  9  from  bottom,  add: 
•Cedere  honore*,  as  (En.  IX.  620)  "cedite  ferro**.  For 
numerous  examples  of  this  use  of  *cedere '  (sciz.  with  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  ceded  from)  see  Weber,  ad  Lucan. 
VIII.  693;  and  for  the  precise  expression  'honore  ce- 
dere',  though  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  see  (Pun. 
Pancgyr.  04):  "Tu  clara  judicii  tui  signa  misisti,  cum 
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proiiciscenti    ad   exerciluiii   tuo   nomine,     tuo    lionorc. 
cessisli." 

III.  p.  38.  After  line  14  from  lop,  add:  Compare 
(exactly  parallel)  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum  IL  44: 
"Capiti  aulem  Equi  proxinnat  Aquaril  dextra,  lotusque 
deinceps  Aquarius Hinc  aulem  aspicitur 

Ut  scsc  ostcndcns  cmergit  Scorpius  alte 

Deinde  Delphinus Quern 

subscquens 

Fervidus  illc  Canis  stellanim  luce  reful^et. 

Post  Lepus   subsequilur;"  where  *Hinc*    is   not,  from 
this  place,  but  next  after  this. 

111.  p.  45.     After  line  9  from  bottom,  add: 
Compare  "Cyclopia  saxa,"  En.  I.  205;  and 

—  "Aeriaraquc  cducere  molem, 
Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra." 

Stat.  SUv.  V.  3.  ^, 

III.  p.  47.  After  line  1 1  from  bottom,  add : 
and  Seneca,  Medea,  301: 

"Audax  nimium,  qui  frcta  primu8 
Rale  lam  frag-ili  pcrfidu  riipil: 
Tcrrasque  snas  post  tcrga  vidiMis. 
Animam  levibus  crcdidit  auris; 
Dubioquc  secans  aequora  cursu, 
Poluil  lenui  fidcrc  liffno, 
Inter  vilae  mortisque  vias 
Nimium  gracili  liiuite  ducto." 

IV.  p.  26.  After  line  10  from  bottom,  add: 
Maternam.  —  "Sein  Muttergefild' "  Voss.  No,  not 
where  he  was  bom,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred 
to  his  mother.  See  "  matcrna  myrto,"  En.  V.  7,2; 
"maternas  aves,"  En.  VI.  193;  myrtle,  birds,  belonging 
to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother;  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  ever  been  used  by  Virgil. 

IV.  p.  35.   Line  18  from  top,   after  xo/ii^i/."     add: 
and  (Copa,  vers.  1): 

"Copa  Syrisca,  capul  Graia  rndimila  mileUa.'* 
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IV.  p.  48.  Alter  line  6  from  bottom,  add:  and 
especially  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  I,  30:  "  Ila  enim  cen- 
sebat,  itaque  disseruil  (Socrates  sciz.):  duas  esse  vias, 
duplicesque  cursus  animorum  e  corpore  excedentium. 
nam  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conlaminavissent,  et  se  totos 
libidinibus  dedidissent,  quibus  caecati,  vel  domesticis 
vitiis  atque  flagitiis  se  inqiiinavissent,  vel  republica 
violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concepissent,  iis  devium 
quoddam  iter  esse,  seelusum  a  concilio  deorum:  qui 
autem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibusque 
fuisset  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  seseque  ab 
his  semper  sevocassent,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis 
vitam  imitali  deorum:  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent 
profecti,  redilum  faciiem  patere." 

IV.  p.  56.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add:  Com- 
pare En.  III.  331;  and  Liv.  I.  48  (of  TuUia):  "Agitan- 
tibus  Furiis  sororis  et  viri." 

IV.  p.  69.  After  last  line  but  one,  add: 
and  Seneca,  Here.  Get.  609: 

**Tcnel  auratum  limen  Erinnys, 
Et  cum  roagnae  patuerc  fores, 
Intrant  fraudes,  cautiquc  doli, 
Ferrumque  lalens." 

IV.  p.  74.  Line  9  from  bottom,  read 

—  "Pingucm  tacdis,  el  robore  secto 
Ingentcm,  struxerc  pyram." 

VI.  p.  23.  After  line  10  from  top,  add: 

395. 

TARTAREUM    ILLE   MAND   CUSTODEM    IN    VINCLA    PETIVIT 
IPSIUS    A    SOLIO    REGIS    TRAXITQUE   TREMENTEM 


Here,  as  at  v.  214,  and  IV.  505,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Wakefield's  punctuation : 

IN    VINCLA    PBTIVIT 
IPSIUS    A    SOLIO    REGIS, 

and  to  Wagner's    "Ego  Mediceum  secutus,  et  post  pe- 
TiviT  et  post  REGIS  intcrpunxi,"  reply   that  the  sense  is 
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always  a  beller  guide  lo  the  punctualion  tlian  the 
auUiorily  of  any  scribe;  see  ComnienU  En.  I.  122: 
11.  420.  The  removal  of  the  pause  placed  by  the  Me- 
dicean  after  petivit  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
strengthening  and  defining  petivit,  but  of  referring  ipsius 
A  souo  REGIS  equally  to  both  verbs,  to  the  complement 
of  PETIVIT  no  less  than  to  PETivrr  itself.  The  same  MS. 
whose  guidance  Wagner  follows  in  placing  a  pause  aRer 
PETIVIT,  places  (see  Foggini)  a  similar  pause  after  *ar- 
matus',  V.  388,  after  *viva',  v.  391,  and  after  *euntein% 
V.  392.  If  the  guide  bo  safe,  why  has  not  Wagner 
followed  him  on  these  so  near,  and  so  simiiar, 
occasions? 

YI.  p.  3t.  After  line  15  from  lop,  add: 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos  subigitqqe  fateri  &c.  —  The 
vav€{ioy  7T{)oveQov  observed  by  Servius  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  accidental;  first,  because  it  is  according  to 
Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  reverse  in  his  statement 
Ihc  order  of  lime  (see  Comm.  £n.  I.  701);  and  secondly^ 
because  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  the  (mani- 
festly intended)  effect  of  bringing  the  explanation  and 
thing  explained,  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible: 
DURissiMA  regna,  castigat.  It  being  the  Invariable 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Virgil  lo 
place  the  principal  idea  first ,  and  the  minor  or  sub- 
sidiary ideas  second  (see  Comments  En.  I.  500,  701 ; 
II.  96),  and  the  principal  idea  being  frequently  the 
latest  in  order  of  time,  the  vovtQov  nffoiEQOV  comes 
necessarily  lo  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil. 

VI.  p.  44.  Line  8  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
Compare  the  application  by  Ausonius  of  this  same 
term  'suspensus'  lo  Cupid  crucified  by  the  Heroines 
in  Hades: 

*'Hujus  in  excclso  suspcnsuiu  stipite  Amorcm 
Devinctum  post  terga  manus,  subsirictaquc  plantis 
Vincula  mocrentom,  nullo  raoderamine  poenae 
Affi|fimt;' 

ArsoN.  Cuffidfl  Cmci  Affixus,  5.V. 


HJRTHER  ADDENDA. 


II.  p.  110.     After  line  2  from  top,  add: 

That  LIMBO  in  the  text  means  the  whole  Peplum  of 
Pallas  (the  sewed -on  stripe  beings  put  by  the  usual 
Syneehdoche  for  the  whole  dress)  is  further  shown 
by  that  passage  of  Slatius  in  which  Apollo  Musagetes  is 
described  as  putting  off  (as  soon  as  he  has  done 
playing  on  the  lyre)  the  embroidered  Minibus ',  i.  e.  the 
gown  with  embroidered  border,  which  he  had  worn 
while  playing: 

"Duiiiquc  chelyn  lauro,  teJtfumqoe  illustre  coronae 
Subligat,  et  picto  discing^it  pectora  limbo." 

Theb.  VL  366; 

where  Minibo'  is,  not  the  sewed -on  border,  but  the 
whole  dress  or  gown;  first,  because  it  was  not  the 
border,  but  the  whole  dress  which  Apollo  put  off;  and 
secondly,  because  the  term  * discingere *,  where  else- 
where used,  applies  not  to  the  border,  or  'limbus'  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  to  the  whole  dress ,  as  shown  by 
the  Roman  proverb,  "Discincta  vestis,  discinctus  ani- 
mus," quoted  by  Desprez,  ad  Hor.  Epod,  L  34, 

Any  doubt  which  may  remain  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  limbo  in  the  text,  is  the  whole  female 
dress,  skirt  or  petticoat  of  Pallas,  will  I  think  disappear 
on  a  comparison  of  the  above  passage  of  the  Thebaid, 
in  which  Apollo  is  described  as  putting  the  *limbus'  oflT 
his  chest,  with  the  passage  in  the  Achilleis  quoted  in 
my  Commentary  above,  in  which  the  Minibus'  is 
described  as  confining  the  step  of  Achilles  when  Thetis 
has  dressed  him  in  petticoats.  The  embroidered  Mim- 
bus'  which  Apollo  undoes  from  about  his  breast,  and 
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the  embroidered  'limbus'  which  confined  the  freedom 
of  Achilles's  slep,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  nrhok 
female  skirt  or  petticoat. 

III.  p.  26.    Line    14  from  bottom,    instead   of  makt 
wood  supple  and  fit  for  bons ,   read  make  hon-s  supple, 

Paere  65,   of  the  Addenda.  After   line   S   from    bol- 
lom,  add: 

Ancient   Bas  -  reliefs    and    statues    often    represent 
Cupid    and     other     personaircs    in    the    act    Mentandi 
arcun\  * ;     See    A/us.    Capitolin.   Ill,   4;     also     CJarac, 
Musee  de  Sculpture,  Tom.  III.  Tab.  281,  2S2.   In  order 
to    perform  this   act,    the   bow  (previously   unslrung:^ 
is  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand  by  the  middle,  with  the 
convexity   toward   the   person;    one  horn   of    the   bow 
is  then   cau^hl  with  the  right  hand  and  drawn  forcibly 
backwards  towards  Ihe  person ;    the   bow  having  been 
thus  rendered  nearly  straight,   the  right  hand   is   gra- 
dually relaxed   and  the  bow  allowed  to   return  to  its 
bowed   condition.      By   the   frequent   repetilion   of  Ihis 
manoeuvre  the  bow  Mentatur',    is  made  supple,  and  fit 
for  use.     *Lenlarc  arcum '    and  *flectere  arcum*  rhere- 
fore,  so  U\T  from  being,   as  supposed  by  the  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers,  synonimous  terms,  or  bolh  ex- 
pressive  of  the   act   of  bending    the    bow,    are   lerms 
diametrically  opposed  to  each   other;   'flcctere  arcum* 
being  to  strain  the  bow  in   the   direction   of  its   curve, 
to  shoot   with   the   bow;   'lonlaro   arcum'   to  strain  the 
how   in   the  opposite   direction,    i.  e.  against  its  curve, 
and  then  allow  it  to  return  by  its  natural  spring  to  its 
bent  position ;   the   effect   of  the   frequent  repetition  of 
such  manoeuvre  being  to  supple  the  bow. 


At  this  hour  on  this  same  evening; 
List  yuar  I   was  jjay  am!  happy, 
Uvrc  ah'nisr  tfiis  g^rassy  n'ladside 
Samitering:  with  my  newly  wedded. 

rnderfoot  the  sprinjry  daisy. 
Overhead  the  tail  elm  branches, 
C)n  tills  roadisidc  we  were  waiking: 
And  this  hawtliorn  hedge  adniinni?. 

nicli  it  was  as  niiw  with  IjJossoms, 
And  as  now  gill  with  the  sh'int  beams 
Of  yon  slowly  stjttinij^  Ahiy  sun, 
And  tlic  dew  as  now  was  fallini;. 

On  this  spot,  wliere  now  Vm  standing;, 
Ann  in  arm  we  stood  and  listened 
To  the  trilling  of  the  bhickWrd; 
In  the  same  bush  now  he  's  trilling. 

And  these  swallows,   that  have  since  then 
Seen  far  lands  and  seas  and  cities, 
Past  us  to  and  fro  that  evening 
Smootli  and  swift  as  now  were  glidmg. 

* 
llawthom  hedge  and  setting  Miiy  sun, 

Trilling  blackbird,  gliding  swallows. 

Dewy  roadside,  elms  and  daisies, 

All  are  lierc  as  on  that  evening; 


Biit  my  ndwiy  wddded  *s  lying 
in  her  coffin,  in  the  churchyard , 
Where  1  'd  rather  be  beside  her 
Than  here  wandering  broken  hearted. 

WA1SEHHAU8  -  Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  10,  1853. 


Fear  not  Death;  Death  's  biit  a  cipher; 

A  mere  blank,  a  non-existence; 

When  thou  diest  thou  biit  rcturnest 

To  tlie  state  in  which  thou  layest 

Unobstructed,  unmolested, 

All  the  past  eternal  ages. 

While  all  things  that  lived  were  suffering* 

Fear  to  live;  it  *s  Life  that  suffers; 
All  things  round  are  Life's  tormentors; 
Living,  suffering,  but  two  different 
Words  expressive  of  the  same  tiling; 
i  and  Thou  but  things  that  suffer 
Till  we  're  1  and  Thou  no  longer; 
Death  an  end  to  I  and  Thou  puts. 
And  with  1  and  Thou  to  suffering. 

Thou  that  diest,  fear  to  die  not; 
Not  even  Life  thou  losest,  dying; 
To  have  lost,  thou  miist  survive  Death; 
Loss  belongs  but  to  the  living. 

Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  31,  1853. 
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